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PREFACE. 


The  author  desires  that  this  book  should  be  read  and  thor- 
ongldy  studied  by  all  wlio  are  capable  of  appreciating  it.  It 
wns  not  written  to  amuse  the  votaries  of  light  literature,  but  to 
instnict  susceptible  and  ingenuous  minds.  It  is  commended  to 
lKni(?st,  canicst,  patient,  discriminating,  comprehensive  thinkers, 
who  arc  endeavoring  to  be  judicious,  unccmipromising,  indom- 
italde  ivorkcrs  for  liumanity.  It  is  the  fruit  of  patient  reflection 
and  ripe  experience.  It  is  not  perfect,  and  ivill  hereafter  be 
improved;  but  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  consideration  solicited  in  its 
behalf.  It  claims  to  be  an  Exposition  of  Tue  True  System 
or  lIiMAX  Society  ;  and  such  it  is.  It  presents,  theoretically,  a 
complete  Social  Superstructure,  from  foundation  to  pinnacle. 
Let  friend  and  foe  inspect  every  part  of  it  critically. 

Tlie  Work  naturally  divided  itself  into  Three  Parts,  and 
was  executed  accordingly.  Part  I.  exhibits  the  foundation  of 
the  System ;  its  grand  cardinal  principles  of  Theological  Tnitli, 
Personal  Righteousness,  and  Social  Order;  all  which  are  ac- 
curately dclined,  clearly  illustrated,  substantially  j»roved,  and 
consistently  applied.  Part  II.  develops  the  Constitutional 
Polity  of  the  System  in  all  its  outhnes  and  with  reference  to 
every  necessary  detail.  Part  III.  shows  its  Superiority  to  other 
Systems — to  the  old  and  prevaihng  order  of  society.  Fourier- 
ism,  Owenism,  Shakerism,  Koyesism,  Individual  Sovereignty- 
ism  &c.  Every  imjiortant  idea  involved  in  the  vast  subject  of 
Practical  Christian   Socialism  has  received  more  or  less  attrn-^ 
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lion  ill  some  part  of  the  Work.  And  the  author  has  faithfully 
declared  his  highest  convictions  of  truth  and  right  on  every 
point  discussed,  without  mystification  of  language,  compromise, 
or  the  fear  of  man.  He  has  studiously  endeavored  to  make 
himself  understood  on  all  topics,  even  the  most  delicate,  re- 
gardless of  fasliiouable  fastidiousness.  Some  may  deem  liis 
plainness  of  speech  too  great  on  sexual  matters,  and  his  se.vor- 
ity  against  certain  alleged  errors  extreme.  But  he  has  no 
pardons  to  ask,  nor  apologies  to  offer,  with  reference  to  these 
demonstrations.  He  has  written  in  love  of  the  truth,  and 
without  ill  will  to  any  human  being.  lie  has  sought  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  liighest  good  of  all  mankind  ;  and,  havijig  done 
his  duty,  he  has  no  distrust  of  consequences.  Nevertlieless,  if 
convinced  of  error,  injustice,  wrong,  or  even  impropriety,  he 
holds  himself  bound  to  make  tlie  best  correction  in  his  power. 
He  has  done  as  he  would  be  done  unto. 

Particular  portions  of  the  Work  will  probably  be  read  with 
different  degrees  of  interest  by  dilferent  persons.  Some  will 
be  interested  most  in  its  tlieology,  some  in  its  personal  right- 
eousness, some  in  its  principles  of  social  order,  some  in  its 
Constitutions  and  practical  details,  some  in  its  educational  elu- 
cidations, some  in  its  discussion  of  marriage  and  divorce,  somcj 
in  its  presentations  of  other  social  systems,  and  some  in  its 
controversial  criticisms.  Let  each  follow  his  or  her  own  pref- 
erence. And  yet  the  author  hopes  that  no  one  who  mtiy  become 
deeply  interested  in  what  is  said  on  a  favorite  topic  will  long 
neglect  to  read  the  book  as  a  whole.  To  secure  for  it  sucli  a 
reading,  he  ckborated  it  in  the  Conversational  form.  This 
reheves  it  in  part  of  that  formidable  sohdity  which  renders 
many  valuable  books  uninviting  and  difficult  of  mental  masti- 
cation.    Though  its  themes  are  all  of  grave  importance,  and 
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nre  treated  accordingly,  still  it  will  not  be  found  tedious  read- 
ing to  iK?rsons  who  think,  and  who  care  to  be  acquainted  with 
its  contents.  If  any  do  not  think  nor  carcy  they  must  be  ex- 
cused. The  booksellers  will  accommodate  them  with  whatever 
will  s^uit  their  taste.  There  arc  several  classes  of  persons  to 
whom  this  Work  will  be  eminently  useful. 

1.  To  those  who  arc  already  Practical  Christian  Sociahsts, 
or  strongly  inclined  to  become  such.  Here  they  will  lind  a 
Treatise  which  states,  illustrates  and  defends  their  pecuhar 
din.trincs  in  the  most  systematic,  thorough  and  conclusive  man- 
ner. They  can  study  it  every  day  with  j)rolit.  They  can 
confidently  place  it  in  the  hands  of  all  who  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  their  Socialistic  Movement.  They  can  draw  from  it 
inexhaustible  munitions  of  mental  and  moml  strength  wherc- 
ivith  to  contend  successfully  against  opposers.  And  they  can 
sa  fely  challenge  their  adversaries  to  examine  and  refute  it  at 
their  leisure. 

M.  To  writers,  preachers  and  lecturers  engaged  in  promul- 
gating Practical  Christian  Socialism.  Tliese  will  have  a  com- 
plete system  of  objects,  princi])les,  polity  and  institutional 
arniugenieiits  always  before  them.  Such  a  mullilude  of 
themes,  projKisitions,  texts,  suggestions  and  hints,  admitting 
of  endless  amplifications,  will  enable  them  to  serve  the  causo 
cllectually  on  all  occasions;  leaving  them,  at  the  same  time, 
full  scope  for  originahty  of  thought,  peculiarity  of  illustration 
and  excellence  of  expression. 

3.  To  parents,  educators  and  all  who  are  devoted  to  mental 
improvement.  Such  will  find  in  the  educational  Conversations 
a  fund  of  information,  direction  and  suggestion  which  must 
alTbrd  them  invaluable  aid.  Those  also  who  arc  seeking  light 
on  tlic  subject  of  marriage  and  the  questions  therewith  con- 
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ncctcd  will  find,  under  that  head,  much  prodtablo  instniction. 

4.  To  inquirers  strongly  predisposed  to  connect  themselves 
with  a  new  order  of  society,  but  imjierfectly  informed  as  to  the 
different  social  systems  proposed.  Here  such  will  obtain  in 
one  volume  a  large  amount  of  hifonnation,  relating  to  every 
important  phase  of  Socialism,  no  where  else  so  accessible  and 
understandable. 

5.  To  persons  who,  cither  as  disinterested  students  of  the 
general  subject  for  their  own  satisfaction,  or  as  public  oi)po- 
nents  of  Sociahsm,  desire  to  know  what  it  radbj  is  in  all  its 
principal  kinds.  Here  such  can  learn  all  they  need  to  know. 
Then  if  they  desire  only  to  make  impartial  and  reliable  state- 
ments to  their  friends,  or  before  the  public,  relative  to  Social- 
ism, they  will  be  able  to  do  so.  And  if  they  are  resolved  on 
controversy,  they  will  spare  themselves  tlie  mortification  of 
having  mistaken  a  wind  mill  for  a  giant 

But  all  classes  of  readers  are  respectfully  entreated  to 
examine  the  Work  patiently,  carefully  and  thoroughly,  before 
passing  judgment  for  or  against  it.  Many  of  its  doctrines, 
ideas  and  views  will  at  first  seem  strange  to  the  majority  of 
minds.  They  will  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  their  old  habits  of 
thinking  and  educational  prejudices  to  sucli  singular  inculca- 
tions. Yet,  if  they  will  candidly  peruse  the  whole  vol  nine, 
and  take  ample  time  for  reflection,  they  will  probably  be  con- 
vinced that  nearly  all  tlie  author's  positions  are  inipn^gujible. 
Let  them  give  due  consideration  to  the  following  characteris- 
tics of  the  Treatise : 

1.  It  comprehends  a  \'ast  field  of  primary,  secondar}',  col- 
lateral and  incidental  subjects.  Theolog}',  Christoloin%  Pnen- 
matology,  Ethics,  Anthroi>olog}%  Natural  and  Moral  Philosoi)liy, 
Social   Polity,   Political  Economy,    Education,    Amusements, 
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Marriage,   tlio  ^Tirioiis  Social  Systems  ideal  and  actual,  &c. 
&€.,  arc  all  more  or  less  exiwunded  ami  discussed. 

2.  Jt  is  discriminating,  definite  and  specific  with  reference  to 
all  tliese  tliemes  and  their  subordinate  topics.  It  does  not 
confound  natural  distinctions.  Things,  names,  terms  and  ideas 
are  carefully  defined.  The  reader  can  clearly  see  just  what  is 
stated,  asserted,  denied,  accepted,  rejected,  conceded,  condemn- 
ed or  recommended. 

3.  It  is  metliodical,  systematic  and  orderly.  It  begins  at 
the  natural  beginning  of  its  subjects,  foUows  them  through 
their  natural  development,  and  ends  them  at  their  natural  acme. 
Common  sense  will  find  the  links  of  each  elaborated  chain 
very  nearly  in  their  proper  consecutive  order. 

4.  Its  leading  conceptions  and  ideas  are  large,  generous, 
sublime  and  magnificent,  without  being  fancifiU,  romantic,  ex- 
travagant, unreal  and  impracticable. 

5.  It  is  self-consistent  and  unitary.  Fundamental  objects 
are  kept  in  view  from  beginning  to  end.  Its  fundamental 
principles  are  constantly  held  sacred,  and  their  just  application 
is  made  universal.  Its  fundamental  social  polity  runs  in 
straight  lines  from  center  to  circumference.  The  just  critic 
will  find  no  contradiction  or  incongruity  of  essential  ideas.  He 
may  scrutinize  its  theology,  piety,  morality,  philantluropy,  and 
social  order  as  closely  as  he  pleases ;  he  will  find  every  where 
an  invulnerable  consistency. 

Tlie  autlior  does  not  expect  that  tliis  Work  will  receive 
much  attention  from  tlie  general  public  at  present  It  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  excite,  dazzle,  amuse  or  please  the  popular 
masses,  nor  their  leaders.  It  will  not  suit  their  taste.  It  is 
above  their  standard  of  motive  and  action.  They  caimot  feel 
an  interest  in  it,  nor  appreciate  its  worth.     Tlie  devotees  of 
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mammon  will  stick  to  their  idol,  the  lovers  of  self  and  i»lcasurc 
to  theirs,  the  politicians  to  theirs,  the-  worshipers  of  Mars  to 
theirs,  the  popular  sectarians  to  theirs,  the  philosophers  to 
theirs,  the  light  literati  to  theirs,  the  ignorami  to  theirs,  the 
j)Ctrified  conservatives  to  tlicirs,  the  high  Hying  radicals  to 
theirs,  the  fashionables  to  theirs,  and  the  nothingarians  to  theirs. 
It  is  a  pity ;  but  so  must  it  be  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Yet 
there  is  progress.  A  noble  few  scattered  here  and  there, 
through  nil  these  bustling,  jostling  masses,  arc  aspiring  after 
truth  and  goodness,  after  light  and  love,  after  a  purer  and 
higher  order  of  society,  after  individual  and  social  regeneration, 
after  universal  righteousness,  harmony  and  happiness.  These 
will  gradually  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Work,  and  will 
read  it  with  delight  They  will  espouse  the  cause  it  advo- 
cates, and  will  noiselessly  flow  together  into  Practical  Christian 
Communities.  It  is  to  such  minds,  regardless  of  their  ])rescnt 
associations,  positions  and  denominations,  that  this  book  makes 
its  special  appeal.  Such  will  welcome,  rejoice  in,  and  profit 
by  it.  The  author  would  be  happy  to  believe  that  such  minds 
were  ninncrous ;  but  he  knows  that  they  are  not,  and  has  no 
disi)osition  to  flatter  himself  with  false  anticipations.  lie 
tlierefore  commences  with  an  edition  of  only  one  tliousand 
copies,  and  expects  to  be  a  considerable  time  in  disposinq:  of 
these.  Before  the  first  edition  sliall  have  been  exhausted,  the 
Work  Avill  })robably  be  revised  and  stereotyped. 

While  the  author  firmly  believes  that  in  process  of  time  the 
purest,  most  disinterested  and  most  enhghtened  minds  will 
embrace  the  system  of  religion,  moral  order  and  social  polity 
expounded  in  this  Work,  with  perhaps  minor  modifications  and 
improvements,  he  expects  tliat  many  Sociahsts  of  the  present 
day  will  deem  it  objectionable.     Witli  some  it  will  be  too  re- 
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ligLOiis  and  illiberal ;  with  others  the  reverse.  Some  will  deem 
its  theolo^  too  orthodox ;  others  too  heterodox.  Some  will 
object  to  its  crecdlike  Declarations  and  iron-bedstead  tests; 
others  to  its  want  of  external  ordinances,  ceremonies  and 
forms.  Some  will  revolt  at  its  asceticism ;  others  at  its  too 
great  conformity  to  the  world.  Some  will  dislike  its  uncom- 
promising Non- Resistance  and  non-participation  in  sword- 
sustained  governments ;  others  its  spiritual  and  moral  intolerance 
— its  discipline  and  disfellowship  of  evil  doers.  Some  will 
think  it  too  Individualistic ;  others  too  Communistic.  All 
these  differences  will  develop  themselves  as  matters  of  course. 
Be  it  so.  Let  each  class  of  dissenters  stand  aloof  from  our 
Republic  and  experiment  to  their  heart's  content  on  their  own 
wiser  systems.  It  is  their  right  to  do  so  uninjured,  at  their 
own  cost.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should  do  so,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  demonstrated  as  soon  as  possible  which  the  trno 
social  system  is.  When  the  radically  defective  have  failed, 
there  will  be  a  harmonious  concentration  of  all  the  tmc  and 
good  around  the  Practical  Christian  Standard.  Meantime  the 
author  confides  this  Cause  calmly  to  the  guidance,  guardian- 
ship and  benediction  of  (iod,  even  that  lieavonly  Fi\thcr  who 
once  manifested  his  divine  excellency  in  Jesns  Christ,  and 
wlio  ever  manifests  himself  through  the  Christ- Spirit  to  all 
upright  souls.  He  sincerely  believes  the  movement  to  have 
been  originated  and  thus  fiu  super\'ised  by  that  Holy  Spirit. 
He  is  confident  that  well  appointed  ministering  angels  have 
watched  over  it,  and  will  never  cease  to  do  sa  This  strong 
confidence  has  sustained  him  from  the  beginning,  under  all 
temporary  discouragements,  and  now  animates  him  with  im- 
wavering  hopes  for  the  future.  The  Hopedale  Community, 
the  first  constituent  body  of  the  new  social  order,  commenced 
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the  seltlement  of  its  Domain,  in  tlie  Spring  of  IB  12,  very 
small  in  numbers  and  pecuniary  resources.  Its  disadvantages 
were  so  multiform  and  obvious,  that  most  Associationists  of 
tliat  period  regarded  it  as  little  better  than  a  desperate  imder- 
taking — ^alike  contracted  in  its  social  platform,  its  funds,  and 
other  fundamental  requisites  of  success.  Yet  it  has  lived  and 
flourished,  while  its  supposed  superiors  have  nearly  all  per- 
ished. Such  was  the  will  of  God;  such  his  promise  to  its 
founders ;  such  their  trust  in  liim ;  such  the  realization  of  their 
hopes ;  and  sucli  the  recompense  of  their  persevering  toils. 
And  such  is  the  benignant  Providence  which  will  bear  The 
Practical  Christian  Republic  onward  through  all  its  struggles 
to  the  actualization  of  its  sublime  destiny.  Its  citizens  **  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness."  Therefore 
will  all  things  needful  be  added  unto  them.  Let  the  future 
demonstrate  whether  such  a  faith  and  such  expectations  are 
the  dreams  of  a  shallow  visionar>%  or  the  divinely  inspired, 
well-grounded  assurances  of  a  rightly  balanced  religious  mind. 

But  the  author  will  not  be  fiu-ther  tedious  in  his  Preface. 
To  all  who  are  willing  to  read  this  Volume  with  candor  and 
car(\  he  rcspectiiilly  commends  it.  lie  long  contempUtted  its 
exerulion,  and  has  been  enabled  at  length  to  comj)lete  it. 
lie  has  done  so  with  a  good  degree  of  self-satisfaction,  with 
devout  gratitude  to  God  for  his  assistance,  with  the  ])leasant 
consciousness  of  having  discharged  faithfully  a  great  duty, 
and  with  the  cheering  assurance  that  it  will  exert  a  regen- 
erating influence  on  mankind. 

Go  then,  faithful  Volume,  to  thy  task.  Thou  art  sent  forth 
on  an  arduous  and  responsible  mission;  but  thou  goest  not 
forth  unprepared.  Thy  loins  are  girded  about  with  tnith. 
Tlic  breast-plate  of  righteousness  covers  thy  bosom.      Thy 
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feet  are  shod  with  the  good  will  and  peace  of  tlic  gospel. 
Thy  helmet  is  the  hope  of  a  world's  salvation.  Faith  is  thy 
shield.  The  sword  of  the  Christ- Spirit  is  in  thy  right  hand, 
and  the  spear  of  Ithuriel  in  thy  left.  Set  up  thy  standard  on 
the  mountains,  and  thy  tent  in  the  valleys.  Let  thy  voice  he 
heard  in  the  wilderness,  saying,  "  Prei)are  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  his  paths  straight."  Proclaim  the  Jubilee  of 
humanity  on  earth.  Be  thou  a  tireless  herald  of  that  long 
predicted  Repubhc,  whose  "  officers  shall  be  peace  and  its  ex- 
actors righteousness";  wherein  the  Sovereignty  of  Divine 
Principles  shall  be  supreme,  the  people  all  righteous,  the  na- 
tions learn  war  no  more,  knowledge  cover  the  earth,  poverty 
cease,  human  misery  finally  become  extinct,  and  "  God  be  all 
in  all."  Adin  Ballou. 

Hopedale,  Milfonl  Mass,,  Dec,  1,  1851. 
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CONVERSATION  L 

Definition  of  tenns  and  appellation — Generic  meaning  of  Socioliinn — "Who 
are  ixKialists,  and  who  Anti-Socialists — Different  kinds  of  Socialists — Un- 
just to  lump  all  together — Why  retain  these  oft  misunderstood  terma^ 
8ocialiKm  and  Socialist — What  the  terms  Christian  and  Practical  denote,  as 
dcKiguating  our  kind  of  Socialism — Essential  principles  of  the  Christian 
Religion  the  hasis  of  our  Sociall<nn — What  Religion  is  in  general,  •and 
what  the  Christian  Religion  is  in  particular — WTience  the  Christian  Relig- 
ion is  to  be  learned,  Tiz.,  the  Scriptures — Why  Christ  left  no  elaborate 
Writings,  and  why  we  haTe  such  brief  records — ^The  Christian  Religion  a 
universal,  perfect  and  immortal  one. 

Inquirer.  You  have  promised  mc  nn  exposition  of  what  you 
are  pleased  to  eall  Practical  Christ'uui  Socinlisni,  When  will 
you  commence  it  ? 

J^rj)oxilor,  Inunediately.  In  doing  so,  yoiu:  inquiries  must 
lead  the  way. 

Inq.  Well  then,  I  wish  first  to  understand  clearly  and  fully 
what  you  mean  by  the  apj>ellation,  Practical  Christian  Social- 
ism ? 

Ex.  I  will  endeavor  to  js^vc  you  satisfaction.  Socialism  is  a 
Theory  of  Society.  It  may  he  stated  in  the  following  consecu- 
tive propositions  ;  viz  :  1.  Mankind  arc  by  nature  social  beings. 
2.  No  individual  alone  possesses  all  tlie  capabilities  of  human 
nature  for  happiness.  3.  One  individual  supplies  the  deficiency 
of  another.  4.  Lidividuals  can  realize  their  highest  good  only 
when  rightly  associated.  5.  In  true  association  all  the  essen- 
tial interests  of  individuals  and  famihes  will  be  hannonized. 
r>.  Such  a  harmonic  order  of  Society  is  jiossiblc  here  on  earth, 
and  ought  to  be  instituted.  This  is  Socialism.  It  is  a  Theory 
of  Society. 
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Inq.  Tlien  I  am  Xo  understand,  that  all  who  embrace  this 
Social  Theory  sire  Socialists ;  and  that  all  opposed  to  it  are 
Anti-Sociahsts? 

Ex.  Yes.  These  are  the  two  parties.  But  you  will  not 
thence  conclude,  that  all  Socialists  agree  in  other  particulars. 
They  differ  as  widely  as  do  the  Anti- Socialists  in  respect  to 
principles,  opinions,  plans  of  arrangement,  morals,  fonns,  meth- 
ods, ways  and  means. 

Inq.  But  how  is  this  1^1  always  hear  Sociahsts  spoken  of 
and  denounced  in  toto,  as  one  homogeneous  class  of  visiona- 
ries, fanatics,  disorganizers,  levellers  and  destructives,  against 
wliom  the  friends  of  rehgion,  the  family,  the  state  and  the 
present  order  of  society,  ought  to  be  on  their  guard.  So  I  sup- 
posed them  to  be  all  very  much  alike. 

Ex.  It  is  not  strange  that  you  fell  into  this  error.  It  is  a 
very  common  one.  Anti- Socialists,  like  all  other  anti-progress- 
ives, are  sometimes  very  ignorant,  prejudiced  and  undiscrimin- 
ating.  Whatever  evil  such  may  know,  suspect,  or  imagine  of 
the  most  exceptionable  Socialists  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
they  ascribe  to  Socialism  per  se,  and  so  denounce  all  Socialists 
together  as  infamous.  We  might  with  equal  justice  treat  aU 
Anti- Socialists  in  the  same  manner.  The  most  notorious  mur- 
derers, pirates,  robbers,  oppressors,  extortioners,  &c.,  &c.,  have 
been  found  ampng  Anti-Sociahsts,  from  Cain  to  our  modem 
kidnappers.  Wliat  then  if  we  should  represent  all  who  are 
opposed  to  SociaUsm  as  one  common  gang  of  murderers,  pi- 
rates and  robbers !  Would  it  be  truthful  and  just?  No.  But 
it  would  be  quite  as  truthful  and  just,  as  the  indiscriminate  de- 
nunciations thundered  from  many  pulpits  and  presses  against 
Socialism  and  SbciaUsts. 

Inq.  I  admit  it.  And  now  I  should  like  to  have  you  name 
some  of  the  principal  classes,  sects,  or  schools  of  Socialists. 

jBr.  In  ancient  times  there  were  the  Pythagoreans,  the  Fla- 
tonists,  the  Essenes,  the  primitive  Christians,  the  Eg3rptiaa 
Coenobites,  &g..  In  modem  times  there  are  the  Moravians,  the 
Shakers,  the  Rappites,  the  Zoaxi^s,  the  Owenites,  the  St  Si- 
monians,  the  Fouricrists  or  Hialansterians,  the  Icarians,  the 
French  and  German  Conmiunists,  the  Church  of  England  Vil- 

if 
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lagers  calling  themselves  Christian  Socialists,  the  Noyesite 
Perfectionists,  and,  besides  several  otliers,  our  Practical  Chns- 
tian  Socialists.  Now  all  tliese  agree  siibstiintially  in  the  great 
doctrine  of  Socialism,  as  before  stated ;  but  in  almost  every 
thing  else  they  differ  as  widely  from  each  other,  as  do  tlie  dif- 
ferent sects  of  professed  Cliristians,  or  as  di)  Pagans,  Je^vs, 
Christians,  Mahometans,  and  Mormons.  AH' these  believe  in 
the  social  harmony  of  heaven  in  the  next  world.  In  this  they 
are  all  agreed,  but  in  very  Uttle  else.  We,  Socialists,  all  be- 
lieve in  tlie  social  harmony  of  a  rudimental  heaven  to  be  es- 
tablished on  earth.  In  this  we  are  all  agreed,  but  in  very  ht- /^ 
tie  else. 

Btq.  I  think  I  understand  you ;  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  in 
your  own  case,  it  would  be  good  policy  to  drop  these  terms, 
Socialism,  Socialist,  &c.,  and  to  substitute  otliers  less  obnox- 
ious to  popular  prejudice. 

Ex,  Nothing  would  be  finally  gained  by  such  a  policy. 
"  Speak  the  truth,  and  shame  the  Devil,"  is  a  good  maxim. 
The  truth  is,  we  really  are  Socialists ;  we  beheve  in  Socialism ; 
Socialism  must  be  ultimately  accepted  by  msgikind ;  its  day  is 
coming ;  and  it  is  not  a  doctrine  for  honest,  noble  souls  to  be 
ashamed  of.  As  to  justice  from  the  opposition,  no  great  Ke- 
former  ever  received  it ;  and  Reformers  only  betmy  their  cause, 
when  they  resort  to  a  timid,  evasive  and  tiine-serving  policy. 
I  cannot  accept  your  suggestion.  \ 

htq.  Perhaps  you  misapprehend  that  suggestion.  The  public 
misunderstand  and  misapply  the  terms  in  question.  They  do 
not  give  them  the  same  meaning  that  you  do.  •  They  are  odious 
to  many  people,  chiefly  on  account  of  principles,  practices  and 
peculiarities  prominent  in  certain  classes  of  Sociahsts,  with 
'whom  3rou  have  Uttle  or  no  fellowship.  Why  then  is  it  improp- 
er for  you  to  avoid  terms  which  rnust  confound  you  with  them 
in  popular  opinion  ?  It  seems  to  me  unwise  that  you  should 
subject  yourselves  to  such  a  martyrdom. 

Ex.  1  might  yield  to  your  suggestions,  had  I  not  two  good 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  -  The  first  is,  I  am  certain  that  Anti- 
Progressives  hate  the  vital  principles  and  requirements  of  tnie 
SecialiBm  more  than  they  hate  what  is  really^abominable  in  its 
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wrong-headed  and  vicious  professors.  Tlierefore  they  would 
hate  the  same  tiling  no  less  under  another  name,  witli  right- 
headed  and  virtuous  advocates.  The  second  is,  I  am  certain 
that  I  can  make  the  world  understand  the  merits  of  Practical 
Christian  Socialism,  in  contradistinction  to  all  otlier  kinds,  as 
well  without  substituting  new  tenns,  as  I  could  by  means  of 
tliem.  Therefore  more  would  be  lost  than  gained  by  the  sug- 
gested expedient. 

Liq,  Very  well ;  proceed  then  to  define  the  two  words  wliich 
designate  your  particular  kind  of  Socialism. 

Ex.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so.  The  word  Cliristian  denotes 
that  our  kind  of  SociaUsm  is  based  on  the  essential  principles 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  Tlie  word  Practical  denotes  that 
the  essential  j)rinciples  of  the  Christian  Rehgion,  as  held  by 
our  kind  of  Socialists,  are  interior  to  all  external  ceremonies, 
formalities,  ecclesiasticisms,  scholasticisms,  sectarianisms,  lo- 
cahsms,  temporisms  and  mere  incidentaUsms ;  are  of  universal 
.  application  to  human  relations  and  conduct ;  arc  such  as  imper- 
D  atively  require  of  all  individuals,  and  all  societies,  divine  love\ 

in  their  affections,  divine  purity  in  their  motives,  divine  wisdom  \ 
in  their  understandings,  divine  rectitude  in  their  conduct,  and  _J 
(T^x^  divine  order  in  their  relations.  Practical  Christian  Sociahsm 
'iiAfi'  proposes  to  harmonize  all  the  important  interests  of  individuals 
.  J  ^  and  families  in  a  tQj^  sodal  stg^e  on  this  basis,  by  the  moral 
force  of  these  principles  rightly  expounded,  organized  and  ap- 
•^'  pUed.     And  it  aflirms  that  such  a  result  can  never  be  effected 

"^^^       ill  any  other  way. 

uv/*.  Btq.  Your  views  strike  me  as  new  and  singular.     I  must 

[^j^  ■  therefore  be  excused  for  inquiring  into  them  somewhat  minute- 
ly. I  wish  to  understand  your  exposition,  step  by  step,  in  all  its 
important  points.  Your  kind  of  Sociahsm  claims  to  be  found- 
ed on  the  Christian  Rehgion.  Now  there  seem  to  be  a  great 
many  Christian  Rehgions.  I  mean  that  we  have  a  multitude 
of  sects,  all  professing  and  extolling  the  Christian  Rehgion,  ' 
and  yet  all  giving  it  an  aspect  to  suit  themselves ;  so  that  vir- 
tually there  are  many  Christian  Rehgions.  I  would  like  to 
escape  from  this  jargon,  and  ascertain  precisely  what  that 
Cluristian  Rehgion  is  on  which  your  kind  of  Sociahsm  rests. 
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Re  You  shall  have  every  explanation  you  demand.  Be  as 
critical  as  you  ])lease.  Practical  Christian  Socialists  do  un- 
doubtedly regard  the  Clmstian  Religion  in  a  very  different  light 
from  that  in  which  it  is  viewed  and  rei)resented  by  the  great 
mass  of  nommal  Christians  comi>rising  what  is  called  Cluis- 
tendom.  And  you  shall  know  in  due  time  distinctly  what  oiur 
peculiar  views  are. 

In  the  first  place,  the  term  Religion  should  be  understood. 
It  is  a  generic  term.  There  are  many  Religions  in  the  world, 
both  general  and  particular.  This  term  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  verb  religo,  to  tie  hard,  to  bind,  to  make  fast — to  '"J^  ^^^^ 
impose  solemn  obligation.  Religion  consists  of  truths  to  be  «^ 
believed,  and  duties  to  be  2}erfotmed,  or  at  least  of  what  are  a»-  '3^3^^-^^ 
sumed  to  be  such.  Truths  and  duties  thus  prescribed  are 
collectively  termed  Rehgion,  because  they  imi)ose  the  highest 
obligations  of  faith  and  conscience  on  the  human  soul.  Every 
Religion  claims  that  mankind  are  under  the  highest  and  most 
solemn  obligation  to  venerate  its  declared  truths,  and  practice 
its  prescribed  requirements.  Tliis  is  true  of  what  is  called 
Natural  Rehgion,  of  all  the  Pagan  Religions,  of  the  Jewish 
Rehgion,  of  the  Mahometan  Rehgion,  and  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  They  all  assume,  that  hinless  mankind  believe  cer- 
tain declared  truths,  and  obey  certain  i)recepts  of  duty,  they 
cannot  escape  indescribable  privations  and  woes,  cannot  be 
acceptable  to  God,  cannot  be  happy,  eitlier  in  this  life  or  in 
that  which  is  to  come^  All  Religions  recognize  a  God,  or  a  '"'''^ 
plurality  of  gods,  as  tlTcir  central  and  supreme  Authority,  to 
vrhom  every  thing  stands  in  a  subjective  relation.  Hence  all 
the  Worships,  and  Priesthoods,  and  Extemalisms  of  the  vari- 
ous Religions  that  have  prevailed  in  our  world.  Have  you  now 
a  clear  idea  of  the  term  Rehgion  in  its  generic  meaning  ? 

Inq,  I  have.  You  have  rendered  my  understanding  of  it 
very  definite  and  satisfactory.  What  I  next  wish  to  know  is, 
whence  you  derive  your  views  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  or,  in 
other  words,  how  you  ascertain  what  it  really  is  ? 

JSr.  I  depend  entirely  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, together  with  their  necessary  references  in  the  more 
ancient  Scriptures,  and  in  Nature. 
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Jkq,  Then  you  pay  no  deference  to  the  dogmas,  opinions, 
expositions  and  representations  of  the  Christian  Religion,  as 
now  held  by  the  nominal  Omrch  of  the  various  denominations? 

Ex.  None  at  all;  nor  to  the  decisions  of  Councils;  nor  to 
Ecclesiastical  traditions,  commentaries,  glosses,  catechisms, 
systems  of  scholastic  divinity,  or  creeds ;  nor  to  any  Writings 
subsequent  to  those  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  I  go  di- 
rectly to  the  Bible,  especially  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  most  confidenthj  to  the^/^wr  Crospeh  so  called. 

Inq.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  prescribing  very  narrow  lim- 
its to  yourself  I  learn  from  the  closing  paragraph  of  St  John's 
Gospel,  that  if  all  the  things  said  and  done  by  Jesus  Christ  had 
been  written,  "  even  the  world  itself  cmild  not  contain  the 
books."  I  infer  from  this  that  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
do  not  record  a  hundredth  part  of  Christ's  Words  and  woiksi 

£lr.  This  is  probably  true.  But  neither  of  us  ought  to  infer 
that  any  thing  absolutely  essential  was  left  oiit  of  these  records  ; 
nor  that  professed  Christians  of  later  generations  have  reliably 
supplied  any  important  deficiencies.  We  must  depend  on  the 
primitive  histories  and  expositions  alone.  What  cannot  be 
learned  from  them  must  remdn  unknown.  We  cannot  depend 
on  the  mere  opinions  and  judgments  of  men  who  had  no  higher 
sources  of  information  than  are  accessible  to  durseFves.      '  * 

Inq,  Perhaps  not  But  it  was  always  unaccountable  to  m^, 
why  Jesus  Christ  did  not  leave  Writings  under  his  own  hand, 
containing  a  complete  statement  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
his  Religion.  Instead  of  this,  we  are  left  without  one  word 
purporting  to  have  been  penned  by  hiiH;  and  With  nothing 
£rom  his  disciples  but  synoptical  reports  of  his  te'achings  and 
life — ^very  brief  sketches  of  the  more  important  particulars  of 
what  he  said,  did,  and  ex];>erienced.  Is  not  this  a  very  con- 
tracted foundation  on  which  to  erect  your  superstructure  ? 

Ex,  I  think  differently.  What  you  regard  as  a  defect,  I 
regard  as  a  capital  excellence.  To  systematize,  expound  in 
detail,  and  amplify  the  applications  of  B.eligion,  is  a  work  which 
can  be  done  by  second  and  -third  rate  minds-^-by  subdtdinftte 
teachers.  Ordinary  divine  inspiration,  and  well-cultivated 
intellect  can  do  this.    But  to  be  the  oracular  Medium  of  essen- 
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tial' divine  prinoiples— eternal,  fundamental,  universal  princi- 
ples, required  a  mind  at  the  very  head  of  the  human  race,  a 
representative  of  its  highest  spiritual  capabiUties,  one  tlirough 
whom  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  might  flow  forth  to  all 
ages  in  uncorruptible  purity.  Such  an  One  was  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.  His  Religion  is  one  of  essential  divine  principles.  It 
is  therefore  a  universal  •Religion,  proper  for  all  men,  and  all 
spiritual  intelligences,  in  all  progressive  states  of  existence. 
It  does  not  consist  of  mere  words.  It  was  never  designed  to 
wear  the  livery  of  any  one  particular  nation,  or  age.  It  cannot 
-  be  petrified  into  external  forms,  nor  crystallized  into  mere  human 
language.  -Therefore  its  Mediator  did  not  write  it  out  in  sys- 
tematic detail,  nor  provide  for  its  being  so  written  out  He  well 
knew  that  mankind  are  prone  to  worship  mere  words,  phrases^ 
texts  and  fonns,  rather  than  ever-living  divine  principles.  He 
knew  that  the  language  in  which  he  must  then  express  his 
Religion,  and  the  external  forms  which  it  must  then  take  on, 
would  become  obsolete  to  after  generations.  He  knew  that 
change  is  inevitable  in*  all  mere  human  externals, — and  that 
there  most  be  cesseless  progress,  as  well  as  cha/nge.  He  knew 
that  the  same  Spirit  of  Truth  which  had  spoken  through  his 
visible  humanity,  would  flow  into  the  minds  of  men  in  all  com- 
ing time,  and  would  magnify  the  same  divine  principles,  in 
ever-living  applications  to  the  wants  of  each  succeeding  age. 
Hence  those  memorable  words : — **  I  have  many  things  to  say 
unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit,  when  he, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,:  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth ; 
for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself ;.  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear, 
that  shall  he  speak :  and  he  will  show  you  things  to  come.  He 
ahall  glorify  me ;  fcv  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show 
it  untoi  you.  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine :  there- 
fore said  I,  That  he  shall  take  of  mine  and  shew  unto  you." 
That  is,  he  shall  reiterate  my  divine  principles,  only  with  end- 
lessly new  diversifications,  and  applications  to  human,  necessi- 
ties. John  xvi  :  12 — 16.  Do  you  not  see  then,  that  it  was  far 
wiser  for  Jesus  to.  have  taught  and  exemplified  his  Religi(»i 
in  its  essential  principles,  ajs  he  did,  leaving  just  such  sy- 
noptical, artless  sketches  of  it  as  have  come  down  to  after 
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times,  tlian  to  have  given  it  an  artificial,  systematic  elaboration 
in  Writing  ?  It  is  dcclarativcly  a  Religion,  "  not  of  the  letter, 
but  of  the  sjriritj'  not  in  mere  "  loord,  but  in  power!*  Therefore, 
if  we  have  only  enough  of  letter  and  word  to  signify  plainly 
what  its  principles  are,  we  need  no  more.  Indeed,  more  would 
embarrass,  rather  than  facihtate,  the  progress  of  such  a  Religion. 
Even  as  it  is,  nine-tenths  of  nominal  Christians  pay  nearly  all 
their  reverence  to  the  "  letter"  which  has  reached  them ;  very 
little  to  the  essential  divine  principles  and  "  spirit."  Do  you  see 
any  reason  in  this  view  of  the  subject? 

Inq,  A  great  deal.  I  am  much  enlightened  by  this  present- 
ation of  the  case.  I  am  so  far  satisfied  that  I  shall  not  press 
my  difficulty  further.  I  begiif  to  see  why  you  attach  so  much 
importance  to  what  you  call  essential  divine  principles.  But  do 
you  affirm  that  none  of  these  principles  were  ever  revealed  or 
taught  except  through  Jesus  Christ? 

Ex.  I  affirm  no  such  thing.  They  have  been  partially  and 
imperfectly  taught  in  all  Religions,  and  in  all  spiritual  Philoso- 
phies. What  is  called  the  light  of  Nature  reveals  some  of 
them.  Divine  inspiration,  wherever  it  has  acted  strongly  on 
human  minds,  has  revealed  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
The  Seers,  Prophets  and  Sages  of  all  ages  and  countries  have 
discovered  and  inculcated  these  principles  with  more  or  less 
distinctness.  The  Hebrew  Religion,  as  set  forth  through  the 
Patriarchs,  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  contained  many  of  tliese  principles.  But  Jesus  Christ 
taught  and  exemplified  them  ^  in  their  purity,  in  Qne  complete 
embodiment.  He  focalized  all  the  scattered,  firagmentary  and 
obscure  illuminations  of  the  then  Past  into  one  resplen- 
dent Sun  of  truth  and  righteousness ;  and  this  Sun  will  radiate 
the  ever-waxing  luminosity  through  all  the  Progressive  Future. 
Such  is  the  Christian  Religion.  It  transcends  all  other  Relig- 
ions, because  it  contains  the  essential  truth  and  good  of  them 
all,  without  their  errors  and  evils ;  because  it  contains  higher 
unfoldings  of  divine  principles  than  any  or  all  of  them  together ; 
and  because,  in  its  cardinal  principles,  it  is  a  universal,  perfect, 
and  inmiortal  Religion.  If  those  principles  were  heartily  em- 
braced, and  reduced  to  practice,  by  individual  and  social  man, 
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the  Earth  would  be  an  Eden,  swanning  with  the  holy  and  happy 
millions  of  a  redeemed  race. 

Mq,  I  cannot  gainsay  your  exposition  thus  far ;  and  though 
obliged  to  suspend  our  conversation  a  short  time,  I  shall  gladly 
resume  it  at  my  earUest  convenience. 
6 
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CONVERSATION  II. 

Who  or  what  is  Christ  ? — Origin  and  definition  of  the  name  Christ — Old 
Testament  prophecies  concerning  Christ — Jesus  of  Nazareth  applied  these 
and  similar  predictions  to  himself— The  proofs  of  it — Was  Jesus  Christ 
divine  or  human  ? — ^The  diyine  and  human  natures  were  both  manifested 
in  him — ^The  exterior  Christ,  and  the  interior  Christ — the  Christ-form  of 
diyine  manifestations — Explanations  called  for — ^The  numberless  earths  and 
heayens — ^The  Infinitarium  of  universes — God  exclusively  local  nowhere — 
His  manifestations  of  himself  by  means  of  his  Christ-hood ;  also  his  sub- 
ordinate and  less  personal  manifestations  through  the  Holy  Ghost — Precise 
explanations  of  meaning  and  idea  on  all  these  points. 

Inq,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  again.  The  subject  of  our  recent 
conversation  has  scarcely  been  out  of  my  mind  since  I  left  you. 
I  have  been  thinking  what  your  views  of  Clirist  might  be. 
You  seem  to  attach  immense  importance  to  him,  but  not  exactly 
in  the  same  way  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  him  rep- 
resented. Before  you  proceed  to  specify  the  essential  divine 
principles  of  the  Christian  Keligion,  I  request  you  to  state  wJio 
or  %o}uU  Christ  is,  according  to  yoiur  conception  of  his  nature, 
office  and  character.  I  think  (Ms  will  prepare  me  to  understand 
and  appreciate,  much  better,  your  views  of  liis  Eehgion,  and 
of  Practical  Cluristian  Socialism  throughout 

Ex.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  so ;  though  it  may  require 
more  time  than  will  seem  agreeable.  The  word  Christ,  is  of 
Greek  origin,  and  signifies  literally  Tfie  Anointed,  The  He- 
brew word,  Messiah,  has  precisely  the  same  signification. 
Projjhets,  Priests  and  I^ngs  were  anointed  in  ancient  times 
with  holy  oil.  Thus  consecrated,  they  were  considered  God's 
representatives  before  the  people.  Their  persons  were  held 
sacred,  and  their  authority  divine.  To  treat  them  with  con- 
tempt was  to  insult,  and  rebel  against,  God  himself  They 
were  regarded  as  divinely  commissioned,  divinely  consecrated, 
and  divinely  protected.     They  acted  declaratively  in  the  name, 
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and  by  the  authority  of  God.  Tliroiigh  them  God  spoke  and 
acted.  In  fine,  they  stood  forth  as  God*s  visible  representa- 
tives. They  were  his  Messiahs  or  Christs — ^his  anointed  ones. 
But  all  the  Hebrew  Prophets  appear  to  have  been  inspired 
with  the  prophetic  conception  of  a  coming  Christ,  incomparably 
more  exalted  than  any  of  these.  He  was  to  combine  in  him- 
self all  the  dignified  functions  of  Prophet,  Priest  and  King. 
He  was  to  be  transcendently  and  emphatically,  The  Anointed 
of  God — ^his  most  illustrious  representative  to  mankind. 

Inq,  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  quote  some  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  concerning  this  transcendent  Christ  ? 

Ex.  I  present  you  the  following :    "  Thou  art  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men ;  grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips ;  therefore  God 
hath  blessed  the^  forever."     "  Thou  lovest  righteousness,  and 
hatest  wickedness ;   therefore    God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed 
thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows."     Psal.  xlv : 
2,  7.     "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,   Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.     The  Lord 
shall  send  the  rod  of  th^  strength  out  of  Zion ;  rule  thou  in  the 
midst  of  thine  enemidp.     Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the 
day  of  thy  power,  in  the  beauties  of  holiness  from  the  womb 
of  the  morning ;  thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth.     The  Lord 
hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent,  Thou  art  a  priest  forever  afler 
the  order  of  Melchisedek."     lb.  ex  :  1 — L    "  Unto  us  a  child  is 
bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given ;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulder ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called.  Wonderful,  Coun- 
sellor, The  Mighty  God,  The  Everiasting  Father,  The  Prince  of 
Peace.     Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  tlirone  of  David,  and  upon  his  king- 
dom, to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  witli  judgment  and  with 
justice  from  henceforth  even  forever."     Isa.  ix  :  6,  7.     "  There 
shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  bmnch 
shall  grow  out  of  liis  roots  ;  and  the   Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall 
rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the 
spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  sj)irit  of  knowledge,  and  of  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  shall  make  him  of  quick  understanding 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.     And  he  shall  not  judge  afler  the  sight 
of  his  eyes,  neitlier  reprove  after  the  hearing  of  his  ears.     But 
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with  righteousness  shall  he  judge,  and  reprove  with  equity  for 
the  meek  of  the  earth ;  and  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  tlic 
rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay 
the  wicked  And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins, 
and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins.  Tlic  wolf  also  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  he  down  with  tlie 
kid ;  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  Hon,  and  the  fathng  together ; 
and  a  Httle  child  shall  lead  them.  *  *  *  They  shall  not  hurt 
nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain :  for  the  earth  shall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 
lb.  xi :  1 — 9.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me  ;  be- 
cause the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto 
the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted,  to 
proclaim  Uberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison 
to  them  that  are  bound ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord,"  &c.  lb.  Ixi  :  1,  2.  "I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and 
behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heav- 
en, and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they  brought  him 
near  before  him.  And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations  and  languages 
should  serve  him.  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion 
which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  one  which  shall 
not  be  destroyed."  Daniel  vii :  13,  14.  "  Seventy  weeks  are 
determined  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  &c.,  &c., 
and  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy,  *  *  *  the  Messiah  the  Prince." 
lb.  ix :  24,  25.  These  are  samples  of  the  prophecies  to  which 
I  alluded. 

Jng,  Have  you  any  evidence  that  Jesus  ever  applied  tliese 
and  similax  predictions  to  himself? 

Ex,  Certainly.  In  proof  of  it,  I  refer  you  to  the  following 
passages  in  the  New  Testament : — "  When  Jesus  came  into 
the  coasts  of  Cesarea  Fhilippi,  he  asked  his  disciples,  saying, 
Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  am  ?  And  they 
said,  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist ;  some,  Elias ;  and 
others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  He  saith  imto  them. 
But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  Simon  Peter  answered  and 
said,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou  Simon  Barjona; 
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for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven."  Matt  xvi:  13 — 17.  "And  he 
came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up ;  and,  as  his 
custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath-day, 
and  stood  up  to  read.  And  there  was  deUvered  unto  him  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Esaias.  And  when  he  had  opened  tlio 
book,  he  found  the  place  where  it  was  written.  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anQJated  me,  &c.  ♦  *  ♦ 
And  he  began  to  say  unto  them,  This  day  is  this  scripture  ful- 
filled in  your  ears."  Luke  iv:  16—22.  "The  woman  saith 
unto  him,  I  know  that  Messias  cometh,  who  is  called  Christ: 
when  he  is  come  he  will  tell  us  all  things.  Jesus  saith  unto 
her,  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  he."  Jolm  iv:  25,  26.  While 
the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together,  Jesus  asked  them,  say- 
ing. What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Whose  son  is  he  ?  They  say 
unto  him.  The  son  of  David.  He  saith  unto  them,  Ebw  tlien 
doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord,  saying.  The  Lord  said  unto 
my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies 
thy  footstool  ?  If  David  then  call  him  Lord,  how  is  he  his 
son  ?  And  no  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word."  Matt 
xxii:  41— -46.     Are  these  passages  satisfactory? 

j^.  Perfectly.  It  is  plain  enough  that  Jesus  claimed  to  be 
the  predicted  Messiah,  and  unqualifiedly  apphed  various  pro- 
phetic Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  Christ  to 
himself.  There  is  no  denying  this.  And  now  what  was  he  in 
his  nature  ?     Was  he  divine,  or  was  he  hu/nuuil 

Et,  Both  the  divine  and  human  natures  were  manifested  in 
him.  He  was  truly  and  properly  a  man — a  model  man — ^the 
best  possible  specimen  of  a  rightly  generated,  rightly  organ- 
ized, rightly  balanced,  rightly  developed  man.  Hence  he  was 
appropriately  and  most  significantly  called  "  the  Son  of  man.'* 
This  pure  and  true  man  was  the  exterior  .Christ  But  the 
Spirit  of  the  Infinite  Father  flowed  into  him,  pervaded  him^ 
anointed  him,  spoke  through  him,  and  wrought  wonders  by 
him.  God  effected  all  this  by  what  may  be  called  his  Christ- 
hood.  I  mean  that  mysterious  manifestabihty  of  his  divine 
nature  whereby  at  pleasure  he  personalizes,  adapts  and  ex« 
presses  himself  to  his  finite  cliildren,  according  to  their  various 
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capacities  and  wants,  in  all  earths,  heavens  and  nniverses, 
without  really  limitizing  his  absolute  Infinity!  This  interior 
Christ  dwelt  within,  spoke,  and  wrought  at  pleasure,  through 
the  exterior  Christ  The  latter  became  a  perfect  Medium  for 
the  former.  The  exterior  and  interior  Christs  were  exactly 
adapted  to  each  other.  Both  the  Man  and  the  Spirk,  could 
speak  and  act  freely,  either  separately,  or  jointly,  without  dis- 
cord. The  properly  ^niMian,  and  the  properly  divine  natures, 
acted  in  complete  unison,  the  interior  Christ  within  the  exterior 
Christ  And  because  of  the  interior  Christ,  the  person,  Jesus 
Clirist,  was  appropriately  and  most  significantly  called  '*  the 
Son  of  God." 

Inq.  Your  ideas  and  terms  are  new  to  me.  Your  views  of 
Christ  are  striking,  but  very  singular.  I  do  not  understand . 
you  on  some  points.  You  speak  of  God's  Christ-hood,  as  that 
mysterious  manifestability  of  his  divine  nature  whereby  at 
pleasure  he  personalizes,  adapts  and  expresses  himself  to  his 
finite  children,  according  to  their  various  capacities  and  wants  in 
all  earths,  heavens  and  universes,  without  really  limitizing  his 
absolute  Infinity.  I  must  crave  some  explanation  of  such  terms 
and  expressions  as  these.  How  many  earths  and  heavens 
would  you  intimate  there  are  ?  I  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  think  of  more  than  one  Earth,  one  Ileaven,  and  one  Universe, 

Ex.  Then  your  mind  needs  to  be  expanded.  An  earth  is  a 
globe,  or  orb  of  matter,  more  or  less  dense,  moving  in  the 
measureless  expanse  of  space.  We  inhabit  one  of  these 
earth-orbs.  But  all  the  planets  are  earths.  Tlie  sim  itself 
is  a  superior  earth.  The  fixed  stars  are  probably  suns, 
each  having  its  attendant  planets.  All  these,  with  their 
satellites,  are  earths,  superior  or  inferior.  The  most  pow- 
erful telescopes  enable  us  to  discover  stars  in  every  direction, 
so  far  from  our  earth,  that  it  would  take  their  light  hun- 
dreds if  not  thousands  of  years  to  reach  us.  All  these  are 
probably  superior  earths,  each  with  a  group  of  inferior  earths 
revolving  aroimd  it  If  we  could  be  transported  with  such  tel- 
escopes to  one  of  these  far  distant  earths,  probably  we  should 
there  discover  as  many  others  beyond,  mere  specks  in  the  re- 
mote skies.     And  so  we  might  dart  forward  (twelve  millions 
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of  miles  a  minute,  tliat  is,  with  the  velocity  of  hght),  from 
year  to  year,  from  century  to  century,  from  one  tliousand  years 
to  anotlier,  from  one  eternity  to  another,  without  ever  finding  a 
sky  unadorned  by  earth-orbs  glistening  in  its  blue  depths. 
Space  is  illimitable,  and  the  eartlis  thereof  are  innumerable. 
Now  it  is  equally  probable  that  at  least  one,  out  of  every  two 
of  these  earths,  is  inhabited  by  beings  having  a  moi^  nature, 
like  those  of  this  earth.  They  are,  in  fact,  men  of  higher  or 
lower  development  Probably  aU  earths  throughout  the  Infin- 
itarium  of  existence  have  their  birth,  growth  and  dissolution ; 
so  that  as  many^  are  always  generating,  as  are  dissolving,  and 
as  many  maturing,  as  are  declining.  Matter  on  the  whole, 
though  perpetually  changing  its  forms,  positions  and  conditions, 
is  never  annihilated,  never  diminished,  never  increased.  Each 
earth  may  be  presumed  to  have  its  appropriate  corresponding 
heaven  or  heavens,  llius  there  are  heavens  innimierable,  as 
well  as  earths,  wherein  spirits  from  each  earth  have  their  suit- 
able abodes  during  successive  stages  of  progress.  And  as 
human  beings  have  a  social  nature,  whetlier  in  earth  or  heaven, 
it  may  be  rationally  presumed  that  they  associate  in  appropri- 
ate societies,  smaller  or  larger,  in  the  spirit- world,  and  in  ail  the 
heavens. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  a  thousand  milHons  of  human  be- 
ings alive  at  one  time  on  our  earth.  Within  thirty-five  years 
this  vast  number  will  have  passed  through  death  into  the  low- 
er or  higher  circles  of  the  circumjacent  heavens;  and  their 
places  on  earth  will  be  filled  by  a  new-bom  generation  equally 
niunerous.  This  multiplication  of  human  beings  has  been  going 
on  for  at  least  six  thousand  years,  in  respect  to  our  earth  and 
will  continue  for  an  unknowable  duration  to  come.  The  same 
may  l^e  assumed  as  true,  in  respect  to  the  innumerable  earths  and 
heavens  I  have  been  contemplating.  And  as  there  never  was 
any  absolute  beginning  to  the  great  whole  of  things,  this 
nune  process  has  been  going  on  in  heretofore  existing  earths 
&om  all  eternity  of  eternities,  throughout  unnumbered  uni- 
verses. 

ii^.  Pause;  I  am  already  confounded !    How  can  you  know 
allthis? 
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Ex.  I  know  almost  nothing.  But  all  this  forces  itself  on  tlie 
cjonceptions  and  convictions  of  the  reflecting  mind.  We  lEure 
obliged  to  admit  the  truth  of  it,  if  we  open  our  eyes  on  what 
is  around  us,  and  allow  ourselves  to  think  comprehensively. 
How  can  we  come  to  any  other  conclusions  ? 

Inq.  It  is  all  so  new,  amazing  and  overwhelming  to  my  mind, 
that  I  know  not  what  to  admit,  or  to  contradict  It  may  all  be 
so ;  I  cannot  gainsay  it  But  return,  I  beseech  you,  to  the 
main  subject  I  was  anxious  to  understand  your  views  re- 
specting what  you  call  the  Clinst-hood  of  the  Infinite  Divine 
Fatlier,  whereby  he  manifests  himself  at  will  as  a  Deific  Per* 
sonality,  in  all  earths,  heavens  and  universes. 

Ex.  That  is  what  I  have  been  preparing  to  do.  I  have  not 
wundered  from  the  subject  at  all.  Before  I  could  speak  intei* 
ligibly  concerning  the  divine  Christ-hood,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  you  more  enlarged  conceptions  of  God's  Infinitarium. 

Jkq,  And  what,  pray,  do  you  mean  by  God's  Infinitarium  ? 

Ex,  I  mean  the  ahsohUe  infinity  of  things  and  beings  which 
God  governs.  Space  is  without  any  common  center,  or  circum- 
ference. It  has  innumerable  grand  centers.  It  is  infinite. 
Duration  had  no  beginning,  and  can  have  no  end.  It  is  infinite. 
There  are  things  and  beings  everywhere  throughout  all  Space. 
Their  number  must  be  infinite.  There  have  been  things  and 
beings  in  all  Space,  throughout  all  past  Duration,  and  will  be 
through  all  coming  Duration.  Therefore  I  speak  of  all  these 
together  as  God's  Infinitarium.  Now  if  there  never  was  a 
time  of  NOTHING ;  never  a  time  when  God  did  not  exist ;  never 
a  time  when  he  existed  in  solitude;  and  never  a  time 
when  he  had  not  this  Infinitarium  of  universes,  earths,  heav- 
ens, things  and  beings  to  govern,  then  what  follows  ?  It  follows 
that  God  cannot  be  limited,  either  in  Space  or  Duration.  He 
must  be  as  old  and  endless  a3  Infinite  Duration,  and  he  must 
be  as  difiusive  and  omnipresent  as  Infinite  Space.  Else  there 
would  be  supposable  periods  of  Duration  in  which  God  wa^ 
not;  and  there  would  be  regions  of  Space  in  whose  earths  and 
heavens  God  is  not  But  this  cannot  be.  God  is  a  Spirit  He 
fills  immensity.  He  is  the  most  interior,  vitalising  Essence  of 
the  Infinitarium.    All  motion,  formation,  organization,  sensation. 
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affection,  sentiment,  reason,  happiness — ^all  power,  love  and 
wisdom,  in  all  imiverses,  earths  and  heavens,  must  originate  in 
him  as  the  Infinite  Father- Spirit.  If  so,  God  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  any  one  exclusive  local  residence.  There  is  no 
one  grand  center  of  the  Infinitarium,  in  which  he  has  an 
exclusive  personal  presence.  He  must  be  essentially  an  omni- 
present Spirit  Hence  the  Israehtes  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
make  any  visible  image,  likeness  or  similitude  of  God.  This 
was  the  second  commandment  of  their  Decalogue.  Hence 
J>avid  truly  apostrophized  God,  when  he  said : — "  Whither  shall 
I  go  from  thy  spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ? 
If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  :  if  I  make  my  bed 
in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even 
there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold 
me."  Psal.  cxxxix :  8 — 10.  Hence  also  Solomon,  in  his  ded- 
icatory prayer,  impressively  said :  "  But  will  God  indeed  dwell 
on  the  earth !  Behold,  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  thee ;  how  much  less  this  house  that  I  have 
builded."     1  Kings  viii :  27. 

Now  such  is  the  Infinite  Spirit,  God  the  Father.     It  is  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  no  one  finite  mind,  no  one  society,  no  one 
earth,  no  one  heaven,  no  one  universe  of  minds,  can  see  God 
as  a  Whole,  or  conceive  of  him  in  his  absolute  Infinity.     His 
Whole  cannot  be  contained  within  any  prescribed  bounds  of 
Space.     To  be  seen  and  known,  even  finitely/,  he  must  manifest 
himself  in  some  manner  conceivable  and  comprehensible  by 
finite  spiritual  intelligences.     He  must  adapt  himself  to  their 
limited  capacities.     This  is  a  necessity  of  the  case.     At  the 
same  time,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  progress  and  happiness  of 
all  moral  intelligences  that  God  should  make  all  such  adaptable 
manifestations  to   them  of  liis  divine  nature,  attributes  and 
will.     Accordingly,  we  find  that  he  does  so  by  what  I  have 
termed  his  Christ-hood.     By  means  of  this  he  is  able,  at  will, 
to  appear  to  his  creatures  as  a  Deific  Person ;  adapting  his  di- 
vine persomdity  precisely  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  in 
whatever  manifestation  he  may  make  in  any  particular  earth, 
or  heaven.    Thus  he  may  manifest  his  perfections,  with  very 
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different  yet  equally  suitable  degrees  of  excellence,  in  each 
earth,  and  each  heaven.  He  can  do  this  at  different  times,  or, 
if  he  please,  in  numberless  earths,  heavens  and  universes,  at 
the  same  time ;  all  his  personal  manifestations  being  only  va- 
rious and  multiform  demonstrations  of  one  Infinite  Spirit, 
perfect  in  Love,  Wisdom  and  Power.  In  every  such  adaptable 
manifestation,  the  Apparition  or  Image,  of  the  otherwise  invis- 
ible God,  is  called  Christ,  or  the  Son  of  God ;  and  it  represents 
God  to  finite  minds  in  the  most  perfect  personaUty  which  for 
the  time  being  they  are  capable  of  conceiving.  Minor  and  less 
personal  manifestations  of  God  are  also  made  in  every  part  of 
the  Infinitaxium,  to  individuals,  and  circles  of  minds,  as  occa- 
sion requires.  Hence  come  extraordinary  divine  revelations, 
inspirations,  visions,  impressions,  gifts  and  excellences.  These 
minor  manifestations  axe  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  immediately 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which,  in  fact,  is  only  a  certain 
concentration  of  the  imiversal  Christ- Spirit,  or  Divine  Spiricity, 
whereby  God  acts  conununicably  within  and  upon  his  crea- 
tures. Hence  God,  contemplated  in  the  Wholeness  of  his 
Infinity,  is  called  the  Father.  When  contemplated  through 
his  manifestive  Christ-hood,  as  a  comprehensible  Deific  Per- 
sonality, his  Apparition  or  Image  is  called  the  Christ,  or  Son  of 
God.  When  his  Spiritic  Essence  gives  forth  its  less  personal 
manifestations,  it  is  called  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Holy  Spirit  So 
there  is  really  one  and  but  one  God—one  omnipresent,  all- 
interiorating,  all-vitalizing,  Infinite  Parental  Spirit,  however 
manifested. 

Btq.  Shall  I  understand  you  that  the  one  Infinite  God  is 
properly  a  Person  ? 

Ez.  He  has  all  the  attributes  of  Mind,  and  of  Spiritual  Per- 
sonality, and  therefore  is  a  Person.  But  being  infinite,  he 
cannot  be  recognized  and  comprehended  by  finite  minds  as  a 
Person,  except  through  the  manifestations  of  his  Christ-hood. 

Biq.  Do  I  understand  you  that  Christ  is  the  Infinite  God  ? 

Ex,  Certainly  not  Christ  is  only  a  comprehensible  Appari- 
tion, Image  or  Personalized  Manifestation  of  the  invisible  God, 
made  in  condescension  to  the  necessities  of  finite  minds. 
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Inq,  Did  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  there  are  number- 
less Christs  in  the  Infinitarium? 

Ex,  Doubtless  there  are  innumerable  Personalized  Manifest- 
ations of  God,  considering  the  countless  universes  which  exist ; 
and  in  this  sense  innumerable  Christs ;  but  the  Divine  Appari- 
tions or  Images  are  all  of  one  essence.  There  is  but  one  Holy 
Christ  Spirit,  and  one  Christ-hood  whereby  God  manifests 
himself. 

Jkq,  You  mean  that  there  is  but  one  Divine  Spiricity  or 
Christ- Spirit,  and  one  Divine  ManifestabiUty  or  Christ-hood, 
whereby  God  personalizes  himself  to  finite  comprehension; 
yet  that  by  means  of  this,  God  can  cause  himself  to  appear  as 
a  comprehensible  Deific  Person,  at  will,  in  any  earth,  or  heav- 
en, at  different  times,  or  in  all  the  earths,  and  all  the  heavens 
at  the  same  instant,  whether  to  single  intelligences,  or  miUions 
of  congregated  angels  ? 

JSc.  Yes ;  and  all  this  without  the  least  real  division,  or  con- 
fusion of  his  own  absolute  Unity. 

J^.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
God? 

Ez.  God  in  Spiritic  Essence ;  not  God  in  his  infinite  Whole- 
ness ;  the  Divine  Spiricity  concentrated  for  partial  manifesta- 
tion ;  the  Christ- Spirit  focalized  at  particular  points  to  effect 
specific  results. 

htg.  Well,  my  mind  is  overcharged  with  your  strange  and 
peculiar  ideas.  I  will  ponder  them  awhile,  and  then  meet  you 
again. 
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CONVERSATION   IIL 

The  Inquirer  recapitulates  the  principal  positions  and  ideas  which  he  under- 
stands Expositor  to  have  set  forth  in  the  preceding  Conversations,  and 
Expositor  pronounces  the  statement  of  them  to  be  correct — Is  there  any 
difference  in  essence  between  the  interior  and  exterior  Christ  ? — Between 
the  Infinite  Father-Spirit,  the  Christ-Spirit  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ?— Explan- 
atory replications — Inquirer  calls  for  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of 
the  Christ-Spirit,  as  existing  prior  to  and  distinct  from  the  man  Christ  Je- 
sus— Given — Light  of  the  Christ-Spirit  universal  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree, — allusion  to  Pythagoras,  Confucius,  &c.,  &c. — How  to  determine  as 
to  what  is  Christ-like  wherever  found — Passages  of  Scripture  showing  the 
Deific  Personality  of  the  Christ-Spirit  speaking  through,  yet  as  above  the 
Christ-man — Some  passages  in  which  the  exterior  Christ  or  mere  man 
spoke — Some  in  which  the  Christ-Spirit  and  Holy  Ghost  apjiear  to  be  the 
same  in  essence — Conclusion  respecting  Christ  and  the  necessity  of  his 
Religion  to  man's  individual  and  social  regeneration. 

hiq.  My  mind  was  heavily  freighted  with  new,  strange  and 
sublime  ideas,  by  our  Conversation  concerning  Christ  I  ter- 
minated it  mther  abniptly,  because  I  felt  that  I  could  contain 
no  more.  I  have  been  revolving,  and  trying  to  digest  your 
doctrine.  It  is  so  peculiar,  and  in  some  respects  so  overwhehn- 
ing,  that  I  feel  incompetent  to  do  it  justice.  I  confess,  however, 
that  I  have  felt  my  whole  soul  quickened  and  enlarged  by  it 
And  so  far  as  I  clearly  understand  you,  I  am  inclined  to  regard 
yoiur  views  with  much  favor.  Before  we  proceed,  I  wish  to 
recapitulate  your  leading  positions,  as  I  have  apprehended 
them,  in  order  that,  if  I  have  mistaken  your  meaning  at  all, 
you  may  correct  me.  I  understand  you  to  hold  that  there  are 
earths  and  heavens  innumerable ;  that  at  least  one  out  of  every 
tiDo  of  these,  and  perhaps  a  greater  proportion,  is  inhabited  by 
moral  and  spiritual  intelligences  radically  similar  to  human  be- 
ings in  their  nature,  however  above  or  below  in  grade  of  de- 
velopment ;  tliat  there  are  inniumerable  solar  systems,  and  imi- 
verses  of  worlds ;  that  there  is  no  vast  region  of  space  without 
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earths  and  heavens ;  and  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  no 
earths  and  heavens  existed ;  in  fine,  that  there  w,  always  was, 
and  always  unU  be  an  Infinitarinm  of  existing  worlds,  beings 
and  things,  passing  through  their  appropriate  changes.  Is 
this  so? 

Ex.  You  have  rightly  apprehended  my  views  thus  far.  Go 
on. 

Liq,  I  understand  you  to  hold,  that  the  Infinitarium  is  now, 
ever  was,  and  ever  will  be  vitalized,  through  its  inmost  interi- 
ors, by  one  all-pervading,  omnipresent,  absolutely  Infinite  Spirit, 
who  is  its  Soul,  tlie  origin  of  all  its  motific  power,  sensific  life, 
afiectional  love,  rational  intellect,  spiritual  sentiment  and  en- 
tire good ;  that  tliis  Spirit  is  God  the  Father ;  that  tliis  universal 
Spirit-Father  can  have  no  one  exclusive  local  residence ;  that 
no  finite  mind,  nor  congregation  of  minds  in  any  earth,  heaven 
or  universe,  can  see  this  One  God  as  a  whole,  in  his  absolute 
Lifinity  of  being ;  and  that  he  can  be  known  to  finite  intelli- 
gences only  by  particular  manifestations  adapted  to  their  ca- 
pacities.    Am  I  still  correct? 

Ez,  Entirely  so ;  proceed. 

j^.  1  understand  you  to  hold,  that  the  moral  and  spiritUQ.1 
intelligences  of  all  earths  and  heavens,  whether  lower  or  high- 
er, all  need  particular  manifestations  of  the  divine  nature  and 
perfections,  in  order  to  their  progress  and  happiness.  Tliat 
God  accommodates  all  minds,  in  all  earths  and  heavens,  by 
making  such  manifestations  of  himself  to  them  as  are  most 
suitable  to^their  wants.  That  he  does  so  as  a  Deific  Person, 
and  less  personally  in  minor  demonstrations  of  spiritual  power. 
That  all^these  various  manifestations,  personal  and  impersonal, 
higher  and  lower,  are  effected  by  means  of  one  universal 
Christ- Spirit,  or  God-expressing  Spiricity,  called  the  Father's 
Christ-hood.  That  this  Christ-  Spirit  flowed  into  the  interiors  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  extraordinary  plenitude ;  thus  pervading 
and  anointing  him,  as  its  consecrated  personal  temple.  That 
as  a  man  Jesus  was  the  highest  and  purest  of  earthly  humans ; 
was  fitly  chosen  to  be  the  external  Medium  of  the  divine  inter- 
nal Christ,  and  thus  became  the  Infinite  Father's  highest 
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spiritual  manifestation  to  mankind.  Are  these  your  positions 
and  ideas  ? 

Ex,  They  are. 

Inq.  Well  then,  I  have  a  few  inquiries  to  add.  What  radi- 
cal difference,  according  to  your  views,  is  there  between  the 
exterior,  and  the  interior  Christ  ? 

Ex.  The  exterior  one  was  constituted  of  hiunan  nature  in  its 
best  personalization ;  the  interior  one  was  constituted  of  the 
divine  nature,  fitly  personalized  within  the  Jiuman,  so  as  to 
speak  and  act  through  it  without  repulsion,  obstruction  or  dis- 
cord. In  Jesus  Christ  the  human  and  dxoine  occupied  their 
respective  places  in  true  relative  harmony ;  thus  illustrating  the 
perfect  subordination  and  reconciliation  of  universal  man  to 
God. 

Inq,  I  think  I  understand  you.  Is  there  any  difference  in 
essence  between  the  Infinite  Father- Spirit,  the  Christ- Spirit, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  otherwise  termed  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Ex,  None.  But  there  are  differences  of  degree  and  func- 
tion. The  Infinite  Father- Spirit  is  God  in  his  Wholeneu^ 
interior  and  exterior,  who,  filling  boundless  immensity,  cannot 
be  limitized,  nor  localized.  The  Christ- Spirit  is  that  Divine 
Spiricity  of  the  Father,  which  constitutes  what  I  have  called 
his  Christ-hood,  or  perfect  capability  of  manifestation.  By  this 
exteriorizing  aura  he  can  communicate  at  will  with  finite 
natures,  can  express  his  attributes,  can  personalize  and  repre- 
sent himself  in  any  earth,  heaven  or  universe.  The  Christ- 
Spirit  is  indeed  coeval,  and  co-omnipresent  with  the  Father, 
but  is  peculiarly  communicable,'  expressive,  personalizable  and 
manifestive.  Hence  it  constitutes  the  Christ-hood  or  manifes- 
tability  of  the  Divine  Nature.  The  Holy  Ghost  or  Holy  Spirit 
is  this  same  Christ- Spirit  acting  by  efflux,  concentration  or 
focalization,  at  particular  times  and  places,  chiefly  on  moral 
intelligences,  so  as  to  produce  the  innmnerable  minor  divine 
manifestations.  Such,  I  think,  are  the  true  distinctions  to  be 
made  between  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures. 

Inq,  Well,  you  have  defined  and  explained,  for  my  satisfac- 
tion, till  yon  must  be  weary  of  the  labor.    I  believe  I  have  now 
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a  toleFably  clear  perception  of  your  leading  ideas.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  to  make  of  your  tlieological  doctrine. 
You  are  neither  a  Trinitarian,  nor  a  Uuitarian,  of  any  class  known 
to  me.  But  if  you  are  a  Practical  Christian,  I  suppose  that  is 
enough.  All  I  now  desire  is,  to  be  shown  that  your  views  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  such  as  he  himself,  and  the  sacred  writers, 
taught  And  first,  can  you  refer  to  any  passages  of  Scripture 
which  speak  of  what  you  call  the  Christ- Spirit,  as  existing 
prior  to  and  distinct  from  the  man  Clirist  Jesus  ? 

Ez,  I  think  I  can.  "  Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have 
inquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace 
that  should  come  unto  you ;  searching  what  or  what  manner  of 
time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  tliem  did  signify,  when 
it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow."  1  Pet  i :  10, 11.  Here  it  is  plain  that  the 
Christ- Spirit,  in  the  ancient  prophets,  predicted  the  sufferings 
of  the  Christ-man.  "  Our  fathers  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses 
in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea ;  and  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual 
meat ;  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ;  for  they  drank 
of  that  spiritual  Rock  that  followed  them ;  and  that  Bock  was 
Christ"  1  Cor.  x :  2—4.  So  then  the  Christ- Spirit  manifest- 
ed itself  under  the  similitude  of  a  rock,  long  before  the  Christ- 
man  was  bom.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  [Logos,  the 
God-manifesting  Spirit,  the  Christ- Spirit]  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  [Was  God's  communica- 
ble, self-expressing,  exteriorizing  essence.]  The  same  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were  made  [mediately]  by 
him ;  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made. 
In  him  was  life ;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  "  This 
was  the  tme  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world.  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by 
[by  means  of  or  through]  him.  He  came  unto  his  own,  and 
his  own  received  him  not  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believe  on  his  name.  Which  were  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God. 
And  the  Word  was  made  flesh  [tabernacled  in  the  man  Jesus 
of  Nazareth],  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the 
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glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  imd 
tmth."  "  No  man  hath  sepu  God  at  any  time,  the  only  begot- 
ten Son,  wliich  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared 
liim."  Jolm  i :  1 — 18.  Tliis  same  word  is  spoken  of  in  the 
eighth  cliapter  of  Proverbs,  as  the  eternal  Wisdom  of  God. 
"  The  Lord  possessed  mc  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before 
his  works  of  old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  be- 
giiming,  or  ever  the  earth  was.  When  there  were  no  depths  I 
was  brought  forth ;  when  tliere  were  no  fountains  abounding 
with  water.  Before  the  moimtains  were  settled,  before  the 
hills  was  I  brought  forth.  *  *  When  he  prepared  the  heav- 
ens, I  was  there :  *  *  :  When  he  appointed  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth :  then  I  was  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with 
him ;  and  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him. 
*  *  *  WTioso  findeth  me  findeth  Hfe,  and  shall  obtain  favor  of 
the  Lord.  But  he  that  sinneth  against  me  wrongeth  his  own 
soul :  all  they  that  hate  me  love  death."  This  was  no  other 
than  the  Christ- Spirit — ^the  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world.  Are  not  these  2>assages  plain,  pertinent 
and  conclusive  ? 

Inq.  They  are  much  more  so  tlian  I  beheved  you  could  ad- 
duce. But  some  of  them  seem  to  imply  that  the  Christ- Spirit 
— ^this  divine  Light  whereby  God  manifests  himself,  is  in  some 
degree  the  illuminating  inspiration  of  all  mankind.     Is  it  so  ?      . 

Ez.  Certainly  it  is.  All  men,  in  all  ages  and  countries  of 
the  world,  who  have  formed  any  just  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
of  man's  spiritual  nature,  relations  and  obhgations — ^who  have 
imfolded  any  great  truths  of  Wisdom,  or  practically  illustrated 
any  heavenly  virtues,  have  done  so  under  tlie  inspirations,  more 
or  less  impressive,  of  the  eternal  Christ- Spirit,  the  Wisdom 
element,  which  is  the  true  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  in  all 
earths,  and  in  all  heavens. 

Inq.  So  then,  if  some  of  this  Ught  shone  through  Moses, 
some  through  Pythagoras,  some  through  Confucius,  some 
through  Zoroaster,  some  through  Plato,  Socrates,  &c.,  &c.,  you 
accredit  it  all  to  the  one  Christ- Spirit,  wherever  you  can  identi- 
fy it? 

JSr.  I  da 
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Liq,  Well,  this  is  making  out  a  very  expansive  and  compre- 
hensive  Christian  Religion.  But  ho^  will  you  detennine  what 
is  Christ-like,  in  all  these  manifold  illuminees  ? 

JSx.  By  reducing  every  thing  to  fundamental  principles,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  essentials  cleariy  illustrated  by  our 
great  Prince  Messiah,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  His  teachings, 
life  and  death,  will  enable  me  to  settle  all  these  questions. 
The  manifestation  of  God  through  him  is  obviously  the  highest 
ever  made  to  man.  He  is  above  all  human  Media.  God  gave 
him  the  Christ- Spirit  "  without  measure."  The  interior  Christ 
spake  the  truths  of  God  through  him  without  obstruction,  and 
with  absolute  personal  authority. 

Jbtq.  Do  you  feel  able  to  quote  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
show  that  the  Christ- Spirit  in  Jesus  sometimes  exercised  Deifio 
Personality,  and  spoke  as  one  superior  to  the  Christ-man  ? 

Ex,  Yes.  The  following  are  samples  of  such  passages : — 
•*  My  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven.  For  tlie 
bread  of  God  is  he  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giv- 
eth life  unto  the  world.  *  I  am  the  bread  of  hfe.  *  *  I 
came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  me."  "  I  am  the  hving  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven."  John  vi :  32 — 38,  51.  "  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world :  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness, 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life."  "  I  speak  that  which  I  have 
seen  with  my  Father."  "  Before  Abraham  was  I  am."  lb. 
viii :  12,  38,  58.  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hatli  seen  the  Fa- 
ther." "  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me?"  lb.  xiv:  9,  10.  "  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me 
with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  be- 
fore the  world  was."  lb.  xvii :  5.  Are  not  these  to  the  point  ? 
Inq,  They  appear  to  be.  Now  will  you  give  me  a  specimen 
of  those  passages  wherein  the  exterior  Christ,  the  maUt  as 
distinguishable  from  the  interior  Christ,  spoke  ? 

£c  "  Why  callest  thou  me  good?  there  is  none  good  but 
one,  that  is  God."  Mark  x :  18.  "  I  do  nothing  of  myself;  but 
as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things."  John 
viii :  28.  "  The  words  that  I  speak  imto  you,  I  speak  not  of 
myself;  but  the  Father,  that  dwelleth  iu  me,  he  doeth  the 
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"works.**  B).  xiv :  10.  "  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  even 
unto  death."  Matt  xxvi ;  38.  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?"  lb.  xxvii:  46.  In  these  instances  the 
exterior  Christ,  the  simple  Christ-man,  spoke.     Is  it  not  plain  ? 

Ltq,  I  cannot  deny  it  I  would  further  only  ask  for  a  few 
texts  in  which  the  Christ- Spirit,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  rep- 
resented as  the  same  in  essence. 

Et.  The  following  are  samples  of  such  texts :  "  Jesus  being 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  returned  from  Jordan."  Luke  iv :  1. 
"  He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost** 
John  XX :  22.  "  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazaxeth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  power ;  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  heal- 
ing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with 
him."  Acts  x :  38.  "  He  whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh  the 
words  of  God ;  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto 
him."  John  iii :  34.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  be* 
cause  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel,"  &c.  Luke 
iv :  18.  "  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so 
be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.  And  if  Christ  be 
in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin."  Eom.  viii :  9,  10. 
'*  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  Uving  soul ;  the  last  Adam 
was  made  a  quickening  Spirit"  1  Cor.  xv :  45. «  "  That  he 
would  grant  you  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man  ;  that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith,"  &c.  Ephes.  iii :  16^ 
17.     I  trust  these  texts  are  sufficient 

Inq,  You  have  sustained  all  your  points  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  very  satisfactorily  to  my  judgment,  so  far  as  they  axe  con- 
cerned. Nor  do  I  see  any  thing  in  your  views  of  Christ 
repugnant  to  enUghtened  reason  or  sound  spiritual  philosophy. 
Tlie  name  of  Christ  will  henceforth  signify  to  me  incomparably 
more  than  I  ever  before  conceived  it  to  express;  and  the 
Christian  Religion  will  hereafter  be  to  my  soul  an  inexhausti- 
ble mine  of  truth  and  good.  You  have  prepared  my  mind  to 
receive,  not  only  with  respect  and  patience,  but  with  the  live- 
liest interest,  your  promised  development  of  its  essential 
principles.    It  was  necessary  tliat  I  should  understand  and 
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appreciate  the  Clihst  in  whom  you  believed,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  Religion  which  you  honor  with  his  name. 

Ex,  I  rejoice  in  having  been  able  to  render  you  the  service, 
and  aflbrd  you  the  satisfaction  you  so  generously  acknowledge. 
I  shall  go  forward  with  courage  and  cheerfuhiess.     You  begin 
to  see  that  Practical  Christian   SociaUsm  is  something  ;  that 
it  has  a  broad  and  solid  religious  basis ;  that  there  is  nothing 
narrow  and  superficial  about  it ;  that  it  is  not  a  petty,  arbitrary, 
purblind  sectarianism ;  but  an  infijiitarian  harmonialism,  recog- 
niziiig  the  Deific  Interior  Spirit  of  inniunerable  earths  and 
heavens,  with  his  various  manifestations,  as  affecting  the  prog- 
lesa  and  happiness  of  all  spiritual  intelligences.     You  will 
henceforth  understand  why  Practical  Christian  Socialists,  un- 
like some  other  Socialists,  cannot  ignore  Clirist,  nor  contemn 
his  authority,  nor  hold  his  Religion  in  light  esteem ;  but  feel 
impelled  to  reverence  him  as  the  exteriorization,  the  Appari- 
tion, "  the  Lnage  of  the  invisible  God,"  and  to  exalt  his  name 
-"  above  every  name."     For  to  them  Christ  is  not  only  a  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  man,  one  "  altogether  lovely**  in  the  highest 
attributes  of  humanity ;  but  he  is  a  heavenly  and  divine  Spirit, 
•the  outer  and  perceptible  essence  of  the  one  Deific  Nature 
that  inherently  and  most  interiorly  vitalizes  the  whole  Infinita- 
num   of  worids    and   beings — ^the    manifested    Father — ^the 
communicable  Life,  Love  and  Wisdom  of  God  to  all  moral  and 
spiritnal  beings.    All  they  expect  to  know  of  the  Absolute 
€Sod,  even  in  the  highest  heavens,  they  expect  to  know  in  liis 
Christ-form  of  Deific  Personalization,  and  by  the  Christ- Spirit 
of  Love  and  "Wisdom  illuminating  their  own  spiritual  interiors. 
All  they  hanre  yet  known  of  the  true  God,  they  have  learned 
in  these  ways.    They  see  all  Truth  by  the  Christ-Light    They 
feel  all  abaohite  Good  by  the  Christ-Heat     Therefore  it  does 
not  stumble  them  to  read  the  uncompromising  testimonies 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  men  must  beUeve  in  him,  or  abide  in  spir- 
itoal  darkness  and  condemnation ;  for  they  see  that  this  is  the 
simple  truth,  necessitated  by  the  moral  and  spiritual  constitution 
of  human  nature.     He  says :    "  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth  and 
the  Life ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me**;  and 
truly  this  is  so.     He  says,    **  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
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gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  belicveth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ;"  and  it  is  even  soc 
He  says,  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life : 
and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life :  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him ;  [L  e.  he  necessarily  remaineth 
in  spiritual  darkness  and  moral  death] ;  and  surely  this  is  so. 
He  says,  "  He  that  hateth  me,  hateth  my  Father  also"  :  and 
elsewhere,  "all  they  that  hate  me  love  death."     Practical 
Christian  Socialists  see  that  all  this  is  truth.     They  see  that 
when  any  individual  soul  is  brought  right,  the  Christ- Spirit 
must  have  done  it,  and  that  this  Spirit  must  have  taken  up  his 
abode  within  such  a  soul ;  even  as  it  is  written :    "  If  a  man 
love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words ;  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
him."    John  xiv :  23.     They  see  that  when  Society  is  brought 
right,  the  Christ- Spirit  will  have  done  it,  and  must  take  up  its 
abode  in  the  constitutions,  laws  and  organic  administration  of 
such  Society;  because  Society  is  a  man,  a  complex  man,  a 
Social  man.     Therefore,  they  have  no  more  hope  of  regenemt- 
ing  Society  without  fcdth  in  Christ,  without  reconstructing  it 
on  Christ- Principles,  and  breathing  into  its  organism  the  Christ- 
Spirit,  the  true  breath  of  divine  Life,  than  they  have  of  regen- 
erating individual  sinners  without  the  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity 
of  the  same  etemal  Christ- Spirit ;  or  than  they  have  of  saving 
a  wicked  man  in  his  sins.     This  is  their  grand  reason  for 
making  the  interior,  essential  principles  of  the  Chiistiaii  Relig* 
ion  the  basis  of  their  Social  Superstructure. 

j&u^.  I  now  see  jmd  admire  this  fundamental  characteristic  of 
your  SociaUsm,  and  shall  expect  you  to  enter,  in  our  next  Con- 
versation, on  an  expUcit  presentation  of  those  principles. 
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CONVERSATION  IV. 

Sistement  of  eflsential  dlyine  principles  gi^en  in  a  Table  of  three  general 
dirisioiiA— L  Principles  of  Theological  Truth— IL  Principles  of  Personal 
Righteousness— nL  Principles  of  Social  Order— Explanations  of  certain 
tenns — Ist  Principle  considered— 2d  Principle  considered— 3d  Principle 
consideredi 

3iq.  I  am  now  prepared  to  consider  your  statement  of  es- 
sential divine  principles. 

JEr.  And  I  am  ready  to  present  that  statement  I  shall  do 
so  in  a  Table  of  three  general  divisions,  as  follows,  viz : 

TABLE. 

1  Principles  of  Theological  TrvJth, 

1.  The  existence  of  one  All-Perfect,  Infinite  God. 

2.  The  mediatorial  manifestation  of  God  through  Christ 

3.  Divine  revelations  and  inspirations  given  to  men. 

4.  The  immortal  existence  of  human  and  angelic  spirits. 

5.  The  moral  agency  and  religious  obligation  of  mankind. 

6.  The  certainty  of  a  perfect  divine  retribution. 

7.  The  necessity  of  man's  spiritual  regeneration. 

8.  The  final  universal  triumph  of  good  over  eviL    ."- 

IL  PrvfuipUi  of  JPersonal  Righteousness. 

1.  Keverence  for  the  Divine  and  spiritual. 

2.  Self-denial  for  righteousness*  sake. 

3.  Justice  to  all  beings.. 

4.  Truth  in  all  manifestations  of  mind. 

5.  Love  in  all  spiritual  relations. 

6.  Purity  in  all  things. 

7.  Patience  in  all  right  aims  and  pursuits. 

8.  Unceasing  progress  towards  perfection. 

IIL  Principles  of  Social  Order, 
1.  The  supreme  Fatherhood  of  God. 
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2.  The  universal  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

3.  The  declared  perfect  love  of  God  to  Man. 

4.  Tlie  required  perfect  love  of  Man  to  God. 

5.  The  required  perfect  love  of  Man  to  Man. 

C.  The  required  just  reproof  and  disfellowship  of  evil  doersu 

7.  The  required  non-resistance  of  evil  doers  with  evil. 

8.  The  designed  unity  of  the  righteous. 

Here  are  twenty-four  cardinal  principles ;  eight  of  Theological 
Tmth,  to  be  embraced  by  faith,  or  at  least  acknowledged  as 
undeniable ;  eight  of  Personal  Righteousness,  to  be  illustrated 
in  practice ;  and  eight  of  Social  Order,  to  be  acknowledged  and 
acted  upon  in  the  constitution,  organization  and  establishment 
of  a  true  harmonic  Society.  Tliese  are  the  essential  divine 
principles  of  the  Christian  Religion.  With  their  sub-principles 
and  indispensable  cognates,  they  include  all  that  is  vital  in 
that  Eehgion.  Taken  together  in  their  blended  interfusion  and 
unity,  they  constitute  its  soul,  its  spirit  Practical  Christian 
Socialists  hold  these  to  be  essential,  eternal,  universal,  divine 
principles  ;  positively  practical  in  their  natural  tendency,  and 
interior  to  all  external  ceremonies,  formalities,  scholasticisms, 
ecclesiasticisms,  sectarianisms,  localisms,  temporisms  and  mere 
incidentalisms. 

Inq.  I  admire  the  perspicuity  and  comprehensiveness  of 
your  Table,  so  far  as  I  am  now  able  to  understand  it ;  though 
it  presents  a  very  different  statement  of  essential  Christianity 
from  any  I  have  elsewhere  seen.  I  expect  you  will  now  pro- 
ceed  to  demonstrate  that  these  a/re  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  and,  in  so  ^ing,  illustrate  adequately 
their  nature  and  scope.  But  before  you  commence,  I  wish  you 
woidd  defi&e  what  you  mean  by  external  ceremonies,  fonnali* 
ties,  scholasticisms,  ecclesiasticisms,  sectarianisms,  localisms, 
temporisms  and  incidentalisms. 

Ex.  I  think  it  is  very  proper  I  should  do  so.  By  external 
ceremonies  I  mean  what  are  commonly  called  the  public  ordi- 
nances of  religion,  such  as  water  baptisms,  the  Lord's  supper, 
the  several  sacraments.  Sec.  By  farmaiities  I  mean  all  stated 
forms  and  observances  as  to  days,  times  and  seasons,  places, 
postures  and  modes  of  address,  in  the  professed  worship  of 
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God,  in  fasting,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  praise,  &c.     By  scholasti- 
cuttu  I  mean  studied  propositions  in  which  metaphysical  doc- 
trinaries  of  dificrent  ages,  either  individually  or  in  conclave, 
have  artificially  stated  the  articles  of  their  faith,  or  what  they 
assumed  to  be  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Cluistianity,  such 
as  the  Trinity^  Transubstantiation,  Election  and  Reprobation, 
Foreordination,  Total  Depravity,  Vicarious  Atonement,  &c.,  &c.; 
which  may  have  more  or  less  of  truth  as  their  original  basis, 
but  are  not  waiianted  by  the  simpUcity  of  Scripture,  or  its 
plain  testimony  as  a  wlwle.    By  ecclesiaUicisms  I  mean  Church 
Ckostitutions,  Confessions,  Covenants,  Clerical  Orders,  and  all 
kinds  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Rules,  Regulations  and  usages ; 
which  may  be  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  according  to  their  na- 
tare,  Qse  or  circumstances.     By  sectarianisms  I  mean  those 
peculiarities  of  faith  or  practice  which  only  appertain  to  a  pax* 
ticular  sect  as  svch,  and  which  merely  distinguish  it  from  other 
sects,  bnt  are  not  of  the  nature  of  essential,  universal  principles 
of  truth  and  righteousness.    By  localisms  I  mean  those  peculi- 
arities of  religious  action  or  manner,  observance  or  form,  which 
obtain  currency  and  become  customary  in  particular  countries, 
cities,  or  localities,  and  are  proper  enough  there,  but  not  necesi,- 
sary  to  be  insisted  on  in  other  countries,  cities  and  localities. 
By  ten^wHsms  I  mean  pecuharities  of  religious  action  or  man- 
ner, observance  or  form,  which,  for  any  reason,  become  cus- 
tomary in  a  particular  age,  or  period  of  time,  and  may  be  proper, 
or  even  indispensable  then,  but  are  neither  necessary,  nor  use- 
ful at  later  periods  when  circumstances  have  greatly  changed. 
By  incideiUaHsms  I  mean  all  little  peculiarities  of  fashion,  cus- 
tom, habit,  or  of  eccentricity,  into  which  religious  leaders 
flometimes  flEdl,  as  it  were  accidentally  and  without  considera- 
tion, certainly  without  intending  to  make  them  any  way  essen- 
tial, or  expecting  them  to  be  insisted  on  by  their  followers ;  but 
which,  nevertheless,  through  hiunan  weakness,  become  sancti- 
fied, and  magnified  into  great  importance.    Now  I  asserted  that 
the  essential  divine  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  stated 
in  my  Table,  are  inteeior  to  all  external  ceremonies,  formali- 
ties, scholasticisms,  ecclesiasticisms,  sectarianisms,  localisms, 
temporiams  and  mere  incidentalisms.    In  so  asserting,  I  did 
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not  mean  to  condemn  and  discard  all  these  as  necessarily  evil, 
or  useless,  nor  to  raise  a  quarrel  against  them,  but  to  affirm 
that  the  frincifles  are  absolutely  essential  to  the'  Christian 
Religion,  as  its  vital,  unchangeable  interiors ;  whilst  all  these 
are,  at  best,  non-essentials — ^mere  changeable  eateriors  of  the 
Religion,  every  one  of  which  may  pass  away,  or  be  modified, 
without  impairing  its  inherent  life.  Have  I  made  my  meaning 
plain? 

Inq,  Very  plain,  to  my  understanding.  But  your  plowshare 
runs  so  deep  into  the  venemted  superficiahsm  of  popular 
Christianity,  that  I  am  afrsdd  many  vnil  think  you  have  torn 
up  the  very  foundations.  I  see  that  your  Practical  Christianity 
is  altogether  a  different  thing  from  nondnaZ  Christianity. 

Ex.  Certainly  it  is ;  but  I  will  show  you  that  it  is  the  Chiis* 
tianity  of  Jesus  Christ 

Lfiq.  Proceed  with  your  exposition. 

Ex,  1.  I  commence,  then,  with  my  first  stated  principle  of 

^       Theological  Truth ;  viz :  The  existence  of  one  AM  Perfect^  Infinite 

\       God,     That  the   Christian  Religion  distinctly  reaffirms  the 

« //existence  of  one,  and  but  one,  self-existent  God — an  All  Per- 

W    feet.  Infinite  Spirit — ^the  Source,  Sustainer  and  Controller  of 

W    Universal  Nature,  will  not  be  questioned.     Yet  it  may  not  be 

■  superfluous  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  the  New  Testament, 

'  as  samples  of  the  manner  in  which  this  truth  is  set  forth. 

A  certain  scribe  questioned  Jesus,  saying,  "  Which  is  the 
first  commandqacnt  of  all  ?  And  Jesus  answered  him.  The 
first  of  all  the  commandments  is.  Hear,  O  Israel ;  The  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord :  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind, 
and  with  all  thy  strength."  "  And  the  scribe  said  unto  him, 
Well,  Master,  thou  hast  said  the  truth :  for  there  is  one  God ; 
and  there  is  none  other  but  him :"  &c.  "  And  when  Jesus  saw 
that  he  answered  discreetly,  he  said  imto  him.  Thou  art  not 
fiBur  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  Mark,  xii :  28 — 34.  "  Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  &c. ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  who  is 
in  heaven ;  for  he  makcth  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust"    "*  Be 
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ye  tlierefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  who  is  in  lieaven  is 
perfect.""  Malt.  v:41 — 18.  "The  liour  coineth,  aiid  now  is, 
when  the  true  worsliip^rs  shall  worship  the  Father  in  sj)irit 
and  in  truth;  for  the  F«ather  seeketh  such  to  worsliip  liim. 
God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  tliat  worsliip  him  must  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.'*  Jolm  iv :  23,  21.  *•  God  that  made  tlio 
world  and  all  things  tlierein,  seeing  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  neither 
is  worshiped  with  men's  hands,  as  though  he  needed  any  thing, 
seeing  he  givetli  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  tilings.  For  in 
him  we  hve,  and  move,  and  have  our  bemg."  Acts  xvii :  24 — 
2b.  "  Of  him,  and  tlurough  liim,  and  to  him  are  all  things ;  to 
whom  be  glory  forever.  Amen."  Rom.  xi :  36.  "  There  is 
one  God  and  Fatlier  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  tlurough  all, 
and  in  you  all."  Ephes.  iv  :  6.  He  "  is  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  ;  who  only  hath 
immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto ;  whom  no  man  hatli  seen,  nor  can  see ;  to  whom  be 
honor  and  power  everlasting.  Amen."  1  Tim.  vi :  15,  16. 
"  Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and 
Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  hghts,  with  whom  is  no  vari- 
ableness, neither  shadow  of  turning."  James  i :  17.  "  God  is 
hght,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all."  1  John  1:5.  "  Love 
is  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God."  "  God 
is  Love."     lb.  iv :  7,  8. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  oiu*  first  fundamental  principle 
is  declared  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  To  deny 
the  existence  of  one  All-Perfect,  Infinite  God,  or  to  hold  that 
there  is  more  than  one  such  God,  or  to  make  God  imperfect 
and  finite  in  any  of  his  attributes,  is  to  discard  the  Christian 
Beligion.    Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  this  ? 

Ji^.  I  see  not  that  there  can  be.  This  principle  is  plainly 
enough  a  divine  essential  of  the  Christian  Eehgion.  And  you 
fiyiipfiiifi,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  ^practical,  as  well  as  theoretical 
one? 

Et,  Certainly  I  do.    I  am  confident  that  Atlieism,  Polythe- 
ism and  Pantheism,  each  and  all  of  them,  are  incompatible  with 
the  hving  of  a  true  individual^  or  a  true  socicU  life.    They  eitlier 
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make  a  man,  a  family  and  a  society  vicious  and  raiseraljle,  or  at 
least  ^>rerc;i/  the  attainment  of  any  high  degree  of  righteousness 
and  happiness.  Human  nature  needs  to  recognize,  confide  in 
and  worship  One  AU- Perfect,  Jnfimie  God.  Tlie  individual  needs 
this,  the  family  needs  it,  the  community  needs  it,  the  nation 
needs  it,  the  race  needs  it.  And  without  this,  solid  virtue, 
order  and  happiness  are  impossible  to  mankind.  Practical 
Christian  Socialists  expect  to  accomphsh  nothing  towards  the 
establishment  of  their  grand  superstructure  without  this  first 
essential  divine  principle  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Inq,  I  fully  believe  you  are  right ;  proceed. 

Ex,  My  second  stated  principle  of  Theolog^ical  Tnith  is  : — 
The  mediatorial,  manifestation  of  God  tJirough  Christ,  Tliis 
principle  has  already  been  so  fully  elucidated  and  demonstrat- 
ed, in  our  lid  and  llld  Conversations,  tliat  I  need  not  now  go 
into  formal  proofs  and  illustrations.  My  views  are  these : 
God  is  an  All- Perfect,  Infinite  Spirit.  Men,  angels  and  all 
created  spirits  are  finite.  An  All-Perfect,  Infinite  Being  cannot 
nianjfe^t  himself  as  a  whole  to  finite  ones.  Therefore  if  God 
manifests  himself  at  all  to  angels  or  to  men,  he  must  accom- 
modate himself  to  their  finite  comprehension.  If  God  mani- 
fests himself  personally  to  his  finite  children,  he  must  cause 
himself  to  appear  to  them  in  the  highest  personal  form  known 
to  them,  and  in  that  form  must  illustrate  such  degrees  of  divine 
excellence  as  are  calculated  to  demonstrate  his  presence.  The 
human  form,  being  the  highest  and  most  perfect  known  to  man, 
must  have  been  assumed  by  the  Deific  Spirit  as  the  suitable 
one  in  which  to  manifest  himself  to  men  in  the  flesh,  and  in 
that  form  he  must  needs  illustrate  superhuman  excellences ; 
otherwise  we  could  not  have  recognized  any  divine  manifes- 
tation. Human  beings  innately  desire,  and  absolutely  need 
personal  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Nature,  in  order  to  their 
progress  an^  happiness.  God  actually  makes  such  manifesta- 
tions of  himself  to  his  finite  children  whenever  proper.  This 
is  done  by  a  certain  capability  of  his  divine  nature,  exercised 
at  wiU,  which  concentrates  any  requisite  measure  of  his 
omnipresent  Spirit,  personalizes  it  within  a  chosen  exterior 
form,  and  inspires  that  form  in  tlie  degree  necessary  to  make 
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Biiy  manifestation  he  pleases.  The  form  so  chosen  is  the 
exterior  Clirist  of  tlie  manifestation  made  tlirough  it  Tlio 
concentrated  personalization  of  the  Divine  essence  within  that 
form  is  the  interior  Christ.  The  omnipresent  Spirit  or  essence, 
thus  concentrated  and  personahzed  at  will,  is  the  Eternal 
Christ- Spirit,  concerning  which  John  says,  **  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God."  The  state  in  which  God  is,  when  manifesting  him- 
self by  concentrating  and  personalizing  his  omnipresent  Spiricity 
iM>  as  to  constitute  an  interior  Christ  witldn  an  exterior  one,  I 
have  called  liis  Christ-hood.  And  this  mode  of  manifestation, 
I  have  inferred  might  enable  the  Divine  Nature  to  manifest 
itself  personally  in  numberless  earths  and  heavens  at  the  same 
instant,  without  the  least  disunity  or  confusion  of  liis  Essence. 
It  may  also  be  inferred  that  these  Christ-hood  manifestations 
of  God  are  the  only  personal  ones  which  his  finite  creatures 
ever  have  seen  or  can  see.  As  a  whole  personal  Infinity,  V,  r 
God  can  neither  be  seen  nor  conceived  of  by  finite  natures, 
however  exalted.  Now  to  come  to  the  grand  personal  mani- 
festation of  Grod,  with  which  men  and  angels  in  our  part  of 
the  universe  are  concerned,  wc  contemplate  Jesus  Christ  as  / 
having  a  perfect  human  exterior  and  a  perfect  divine  interior. 
And  being  so  ccmstituted,  he  was  truly  the  Son  of  man  and 
the  Son  of  God.  In  him  the  human  and  divine  natiires  sub- 
sisted together  without  a  jar.  Thus  constituted,  he  takes  the 
preeminence  in  our  earth  and  heaven  ;  as  it  is  written  :  "  The 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his 
glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth."  **  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  :  the 
only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
declared  him."  John  i :  14, 18.  The  Father  judgcth  no  man : 
but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son  ;  that  all  men 
should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father.  He  that 
honoreth  not  the  Son,  honoreth  not  the  Father  who  sent  him." 
lb.  V  :  22,  23.  "  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father. 
I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me.  The  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of  myself;  but  the  Father,  that 
dwelleth  in  me,  he  docth  the  works."     B).  xiv  :  9,  10.    "  God 
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was  in  Cliriat  reconciling  the  world  unto  liimself."  2  Cor.  v : 
19.  "  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  liim  should  all  fulness 
dwell ;  and  having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross, 
by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself,  whether  things  in 
earth,  or  things  in  heaven."  Col.  i :  19,  20.  "  Wherefore  God 
also  hath  highly  exalted  liim,  and  given  liim  a  name  which  is 
above  every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Cluist  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Plul. 
ii:  9,  11. 

Such  is  the  mediatorial  manifestation  of  God  tlirough  Christ 
Embracing  this  great  Tlieological  Truth  as  an  essential  divine 
principle  of  the  Christian  Rehgion,  we  look  up  to  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Head  of  the  true  Church ;  the  Lord,  Judge  and  Savior 
of  the  world ;  the  Mediator  between  God  and  men  ;  the  Way, 
the  Truth  and  the  Life  ;  by  whom  alone  we  can  truly  know 
the  Father ;  whose  principles  and  spirit  must  govern  us  in  all 
things  ;  and  without  whom  we  can  do  notliing  for  ourselves  or 
tilt*,  world,  ds  it  ougJu  to  be  done.  Have  I  said  enough  on  this 
point  ? 

hiq.  I  think  I  understand  you  sufficiently  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  office  of  Christ.  I  would  only  inquire  what  your 
views  are  concerning  the  Atonement.  This,  you  know,  is  held 
to  be  of  the  highest  imjwrtance  in  the  popular  church. 

Ex.  The  popular  doctrine  of  Atonement,  if  I  understand  it, 
affirms  that  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  punishment  suffi3red  in  the  place  of  guilty  man ; 
whereby  divine  justice  was  satisfied,  the  divine  wrath  appeas- 
ed, and  divine  forgiveness  purchased  for  all  the  penitent  I  do 
not  beheve  in  any  such  atonement  This  doctrine  is  what  I 
call  a  scliolasticism,  invented  by  the  metaphysical  Doctors  of 
the  Church.  Tlie  word  atonement  occiu's  but  once  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  viz :  "  We  also  joy  in  God,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atone- 
ment." Rom.  v:  11.  The  original  word,  here  rendered 
atonement,  is  elsewhere  rendered,  more  properly,  recondkation, 
Tlie  entire  manifestation  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
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fiosh  constitutes  the  trae  Christian  atonement.  It  wns  a  com- 
pleac  demonstration  of  truth  declared^  rigJUcous^ness  excmphjicd 
and  Aclf'sacrifice  suffered,  for  the  reconciliation  of  mankind  to 
God.  It  was  necessary  to  that  end ;  not  as  a  vicarious  punish- 
ment, to  appease  divine  justice ;  but  as  an  efficacious  ilhistra- 
tion  of  divine  Truth  and  Love,  appeahng  to  the  deepest 
8])iritual  and  moral  sensibihties  of  human  natiue.  Nothing 
less  than  such  a  demonstration  coidd  make  man  feel  how  low, 
sinful  and  lost  he  was ;  how  much  God  loved  and  desired  to 
save  him  ;  and  how  holy  salvation  would  render  him,  by  mak- 
ing him  Christ-like.  The  work  of  atonement  culminated  in 
the  death  of  Jesus  on  tlie  cross ;  and  therefore  the  sufierings 
and  bloodshed  of  that  great  event  have  often  been  made  to 
stand  for  the  entire  process.  But  it  was  not  literally  the  witole ; 
it  was  rather  the  finale  and  consummation  of  the  work.  We 
must  never  separate  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  cross  from  the 
chain  of  its  inductives,  nor  the  efficacy  of  literal  blood,  shed 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  from  that-  spiritual  hfe  of  wliich  it  was  , 
only  the  external  representative.  (  All  tliat  Jesus  Christ  said, 
did  and  suffered,  as  the  Medium"  of  Divine  Manifestation, 
through  his  entire  life  in  the  flesh,  is  comprehended  in  and  con- 
stitutes the  atonement.  The  atonement  was  as  necessary,  and 
is  as  important  to  man's  salvation,  as  it  has  been  represented 
to  be  in  the  popular  Church ;  but  is  of  a  very  different  nature, 
and  was  necessary  for  very  different  reasons.  It  is  an  insepa- 
rable accompaniment  of  the  mediatorial  manifestation  of  God 
to  mankind  through  Jesus  Christ  Is  my  reply  to  your  last 
inquiry  satisfactory? 

j^.  It  is ;  and  you  may  pass  to  your  next  stated  principle. 

JEz.  Bie  next  is  my  third,  viz  : — Divine  revelations  and  inspi- 
rations  given  to  men.  That  this  is  an  essential  of  the  Christian 
Religion  is  very  obvious.  It  is  either  affirmed  or  taken  for 
granted,  all  the  way  through  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  that  God  gave  supernatural  revelations 
of  his  existence,  attributes,  will,  law  and  purposes  to  particular 
persons,  and  special  inspirations  to  enlighten  and  guide  their 
thooght,  speech,  writing  and  action.  Hence  it  is  written : — 
**  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in 
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times  jiast  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last 
days  8i>oken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hatli  appointed  heir 
of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds."  Hebrews 
i :  1,  2.  "  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  'W'illof 
man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost "  2  Peter  i :  21.  "Of  which  salvation  the  proph- 
ets have  inquired  and  searched  diligently ;  *  ♦  *  scarcliing 
what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  wliich  was 
in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  siifferiDgs 
of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  Unto  whom  it  was 
revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us  tliey  did  minis- 
ter the  things  which  are  now  reported  unto  you  by.  them  that 
have  preached  the  gospel."  1  Pet.  i :  11,  12.  "  All  Scripture, 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness."  2  Tira. 
iii :  16.  "Ye  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  tlie  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer  stone." 
Ephes.  ii :  20.  I  need  not  quote  passages  of  Scripture  to  sus- 
tain this  point  The  entire  Bible  is  characterized  by  records 
of  divine  revelations  and  inspirations  given  to  patriarchs^ 
prophets,  apostles,  &c.  To  deny  that  God  ever  has  revealed, 
or  ever  does  reveal  himself  to  man,  except  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Nature, — ^that  he  ever  has  inspired  man,  or  ever 
does,  except  through  thqf  ordinary  activities  of  the  miiid^  is  to 
discard  the  Christian  Religion. 

Inq.  How  do  you  understand  these  divine  revelations  and 
inspirations  to  have  been  given  to  man  ? 

Ex,  In  various  ways.  That  all-pervading,  omnipresent 
divine  essence,  which  I  have  called  the  Christ- Spirit,  and  which 
in  Scripture  is  called  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit 
of  God,  &c.,  I  have  described  as  concentrable  and  personaliza- 
ble  in  any  degree,  at  any  point,  or  within  any  susceptible 
created  mind.  I  have  said  that  God  can  do  this,  at  will,  when- 
ever and  wherever  necessary  to  the  good  of  his  finite  cliildren. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  concentrating  and  personalizing  capabil- 
ity that  all  special  divine  revelations  and  inspirations  are  given. 
Sometimes  they  are  given  through  angels  and  departed  spirits, 
who  render  themselves  visible  and  audible,  or  manifest  them- 
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selves  in  a  stiikiug  manner  to  the  senses  of  the  recipient 
Sometimes  through  extniordinar}'^  visions,  tnmces  and  dreams. 
Sometimes  by  powerful  impressions  and  presentiments  of  a 
purely  mental  and  spiritual  nature.  And  sometimes  by  deep, 
distinct  and  irresistible  suggestions  to  the  inmost  soul.  Under- 
lying ail  these  tliere  is  a  general,  perhaps  I  may  say  universal, 
divine  inspiration  acting  with  greater  or  less  efiect  on  human 
nature. 

Lt^.  Wlien  you  speak  of  supernatural  and  special  divine 
revelations,  do  you  mean  that  they  are  contrary  to  Nature,  and 
that  tliey  imply  a  suspension  of  natural  laws  ? 

JEr.  I  mean  by  supernatural,  not  cantra-nnXiiTfil,  but  higJier- 
natural.  It  is  as  natural  for  the  Divine  Nature  to  act  in  its  own 
way,  as  for  any  subordinate  nature  to  act  in  its  o>\ti  way. 
There  are  higJier  and  hicer  natures.  Tlie  activities  and  mani- 
festations of  a  higher  nature  are  ^wper/natural  to  every  lower 
nature.  As  to  natural  laws,  they  are  only  the  modes  by  wliich 
difierent  natures  under  certain  conditions  operate  or  act  Min-  ,  ^  i^ 
end  natures  have  their  modes  of  action  under  given  conditions,/*^  ^  *"  ^ 
vegetable  natures  theirs,  animal  natures  theirs,  rational  natures  /»  ' 
theirs,  angelic  natures  theirs,  and  the  Di\ane  Nature  its  own. 
All  these  differ  more  or  less,  and  the  higher  is  always  capable 
of  transcending,  modifying  and  even  suspending  the  modes  of 
action  peculiar  to  a  lower  nature.  And  yet  superior  natures 
act  as  naturally  in  their  sphere  as  inferior  ones  do  in  theirs. 
But  the  higher  are  supernatural  to  the  lower,  and  are  miracu- 
lous to  them  only  because  above  their  plane  of  natural  action. 

Jnq.  Do  you  understand  Divine  revelations  and  inspirations 
to  have  ceased  ? 

jEr.  By  no  means.  What  I  have  denominated  general  inspi- 
ration certainly  has  not  ceased,  and  never  can.  Nor  do  I  see 
why  special  revelations  and  inspirations  should  cease.  I  do 
not  believe  they  have  ceased,  or  ever  will  cease,  till  "  God 
shall  be  all  in  all."  The  ancient  revelations  and  inspirations 
intimate  no  long  cessation  of  their  like,  but  plainly  point 
forward  to  fresh  and  even  more  glorious  ones  to  be  enjoyed  by 
mankind. 

Jnq,  Do  you  regard  Divine  inspiration  as  perfect  or  plcimry. 
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in  any  case,  so  as  to  preclude  all  possibilty  of  human  error  on 
the  part  of  the  inspired  person? 

Ex.  Jesus  Clurist  alone  claimed  such  perfection  for  himself, 
and  stands  honored  by  prophets  and  ajyostles,  as  the  only  one 
plenarily  inspired,  or  perfectly  God-j>ossesscd.  All  the  Bible 
insjrirees  are  declared  to  have  received  the  Divine  Spirit  "  by 
measure/';  but  //^  without  measure.  All  tlie  prophets  and 
apostles,  under  both  'rest'iin(»uts,  confess  the  limitation  of  Uieir 
inspiration,  and  that  they  were  more  or  less  erring  and  fiaiL 
But  they  all  make  hhn  perfect  in  the  Divine  Spirit,  Wisdom 
and  Love — and  sinless.  And,  without  the  least  seeming  vanity 
or  boasting,  he  represents  himself  as  dweUing  perpetually  in 
God,  and  having  the  Father  within  him;  as  speaking  the 
words,  doing  the  works,  and  cherishing  the  Spirit  of  the  High- 
est ;  as  always  pleasing  Him.  He  alone,  then,  stands  forth  the 
living  illustration  of  ^ perfect, plenanjyinfallible  inspiration.  All 
others,  ancient  and  modem,  however  gloriously  and  reKably 
inspired  at  times,  and  on  occasions,  have  been,  are  and  must 
be,  liable  to  error  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Do  you  under- 
stand me? 

Inq.  I  think  I  do;  and  I  shall  give  every  part  of  your 
exposition  the  most  careful  and  just  consideration. 
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CONVERSATION  V. 

The  4th  principle  of  Theological  Truth  oonsidered— Inquiries  answered 
respecting  the  existence  of  evil  angels  and  spirits;  respecting  the  resunee- 
tion  of  the  mortal  body,  Christ's  body,  &c;  and  respecting  the  general 
resurrection — Manifestive  resurrections,  as  distinguished  from  the  vmvertcUt 
abeohOe  resurrection — 6th  principle  of  Theological  Truth  considered,  with 
the  proper  qualifications  thereof— Recess. 

Inq.  I  am  ready  to  consider  what  you  have  to  say  concerning 
your  remaining  principles  of  Theological  Truth. 

Ex,  I  resume  with  the  fourth  of  them ;  viz : — TJie  immortal 
eoastence  of  human  and  angehc  spirits.  That  there  is  a  world 
of  spiritual  and  immortal  existence,  into  which  all  mankind 
pass  at  or  soon  after  the  death  of  the  body — a  world  wherein 
are  innumerable  angels  and  spirits  of  various  grades — ^is  cer- 
tainly a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Christian  Religion.  The 
world  to  come,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  existence 
of  angels  and  spirits,  are  prominently  spoken  of  throughout  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  as  realities  of  the  sublimest  importance. 
The  following  passages  are  samples : 

"  The  children  of  this  world  marry,  and  are  given  in  marriage ; 
but  they  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world, 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  decui,  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage ;  neither  can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equal 
unto  the  angels;  and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  cliil- 
dren  of  the  resurrection.     Now  th^t  the  dead  axe  raised,  even 
Moses  showed  at  the  bush,  when  he  called  the  Lord  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob. 
Per  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living ;  for  all  live 
unto  him."     Luke  xx :  34 — 38.     "  And  have  hope  toward  God, 
"^^hieh  they  themselves  also  allow,  that  there  shall  be  a  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust."     Acts  xxiv  : 
15.    "  We  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made 
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with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  For  in  this  we  groan, 
earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is 
from  heaven ;  if  so  be  that  being  clothed  we  shaU  not  be  found 
naked.  For  we  that  axe  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  biur- 
dened ;  not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon, 
that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  Now  he  that  hath 
wrought  us  for  the  self-same  thing  is  God,  who  also  hath  given 
unto  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  Therefore  we  are  always 
confident,  knowing  that,  whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we 
are  absent  from  the  Lord :  (for  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight). 
We  are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from 
the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  Wherefore  we 
labor,  that,  whether  present  or  absent,  we  may  be  .accepted  of 
him."  2  Cor.  v :  1 — 9.  Christ  also  hath  once  sufiTered  for  sins, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put 
to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit :  By  which 
also  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison;  which 
sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long-sufiering  of 
God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah."  1  Pet  iii :  18 — ^20.  He 
'*  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  For,  for  this  cause 
was  the  gospel  preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead,  that  they 
might  be  judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  live  accord- 
ing to  God  in  the  spirit"  lb.  iv :  5,  6.  "  For  to  this  end 
Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord 
both  of  the  dead  and  living." .  Eom.  xiv :  9.  "  And  suddenly 
there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host, 
praising  God,  and  saying.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men."  Luke  ii :  13,  14.  ''  And 
behold,  there  talked  with  him  two  men,  who  were  Moses  and 
Elias ;  who  appeared  in  glory,  and  spake  of  his  decease,  which 
he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."  lb.  ix :  30, 31.  "  Think- 
est  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall 
presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?' 
Matt,  xxvi :  52.  ''  When  he  bringeth  the  first  begotten  into 
the  world,  he  saith.  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.'* 
"  He  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of 
fire."  "Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minis- 
ter for  them  who  shall  be  heiis  of  salvation  ?"    Heb.  i :  6, 7, 14. 
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"  Ye  are  come  iinto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jcrasalem,  and  to  an  iniuunerablo  company 
of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  the  first 
bom  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all, 
and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect"     lb.  xii :  22,  23. 

These  and  a  multitude  of  similar  passages  show  conclusive- 
ly that  Vie  imynartal  eazstefwe  of  Jumuxn  and  angelic  spirits  is  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Eeligion. 

^.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is ;  and  I  am  curious  only  to 
obtain  your  views  on  two  or  three  points  relating  to  this  doc- 
trine. First,  do  you  beheve  there  are  evil  angels  and  spirits  in 
the  immortal  world,  as  well  as  good  ones  ? 

Ex.  I  tliink  both  Scripture  and  reason  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  there  are  evil  angels  and  spirits,,  as  well  as  good  ones. 
Many  passages  either  declare,  or  plainly  imply  it,  all  the  way 
through  the  New  Testament ;  and  reason  cannot  show  us  how^ 
the  millions  of  men  who  leave  this  world  in  wickedness  should 
suddenly  and  radically  change  at  the  instant  of  death.  My 
belief  is,  that  there  are  many  grades  of  angels  and  spirits  in  the 
other  world,  including  every  conceivable  variety  of  intellectual 
and  moral  character.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  any  are 
tdalfy  and  absobUehj  evil  there ;  nor  that  any  are  so  low  as  to 
be  incurable,  or  incapable  of  final  progress  to  a  higher  grade. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  beings  of  that  world  should  not  be 
good  and  evil  comparatively ^  as  men  are  here ;  though  the  scale 
of  gradation,  variety  and  comparison  is  probably  greater  there 
than  in  this  mortal  state ;  since  if  none  are  lower  than  oiu*  low> 
est,  innumerable  millions  must  be  higher  than  our  highest  Is 
this  satisfactory? 

Btq.  It  is  in  respect  to  the  understanding  I  obtain  of  your 
belief  and  views  of  the  subject ;  but  as  to  the  subject  itself,  I 
cannot  fathom  it  I  would  be  glad  to  believe  that  evil  is  con- 
fined wholly  to  this  mortal  state,  and  that  the  worst  who  quit  it 
are  pure  and  happy  forever  in  the  next  world.  But  I  cannot 
say  I  think  the  Christian  Behgion  teaches  this,  nor  that  it  is 
qnite  reasonable  to  presume  that  all  mankind  are  so  radically 
and  instantly  changed  at  death.  I  shall  not  controvert  your 
▼iews ;  I  leave  the  matter  in  suspense.    My  next  point  of  in- 
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quiry  is  whether  you  reject  the  common  idea  of  the  literal 
resurrection  of  the  body ;  which  I  rather  infer  from  your  man- 
ner of  stating  and  proving  your  fourth  principle  ? 

Ex.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  man  has  not  a  body  in  the 
resurrectional  or  immortal  state,  as  truly  as  in  this  life.  I 
believe  he  has,  and  that  it  corresponds  to  the  mortal  body  in 
every  respect  necessary  to  personal  identity.  But  I  do  not 
believe  tliat  the  gross  substance  of  bones,  flesh  and  blood, 
constituting  the  mortal  body,  ever  goes  into  the  immortal  state. 
So  far  as  the  popular  scholastic  Theology  teaches  this,  I 
reject  it 

Inq.  But  do  not  the  Christian  Scriptures  very  positively 
affirm  the  literal  resiurrection  of  Christ's  body  ? 

Rx.  I  think  they  do,  but  not  as  finally  immortal. 

Inq.  How  then,  and  for  what  purpose  ? 

Ex.  As  an  absolute  and  unmistakable  demonstration  to  his 
doubting  disciples,  that  he  had  risen  to  the  immortal  existence. 
They  needed  such  a  demonstration  to  bring  their  faith  to  a 
sufficient  intensity  for  the  work  before  them.  They  needed  to 
see,  feel  and  know  that  he  whom,  in  black  despair,  they  had 
seen  crucified,  was  alive  again.  It  was  granted  them,  and  the 
end  was  answered.  But  being  answered,  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able to  my  mind,  either  that  Jesus  laid  aside  his  flesh  and  bone^ 
to  mingle  with  their  kindred  dust,  or  that  their  substance  was 
dissolved  by  some  equivalent  decomposing  process. 

Liq.  Have  you  any  direct  proof  of  this  ? 

Ex.  No.  But  I  infer  it  from  several  facts  and  considerations. 
1.  His  appearance,  sometimes  in  a  manner  to  vanish  out  of 
sight,  and  sometimes  with  a  tangible  body  that  could  be  felt 
and  handled,  indicates  to  me  that  he  sometimes  used  bis  mor- 
tal body,  and  sometimes  manifested  himself  to  the  spiiitoal 
senses  of  his  disciples  in  his  immortal  body  alone.  When  he 
said,  "  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have ;" 
and  when  he  said  to  Thomas,  "  B.each  hither  thy  finger,  and 
behold  my  hands ;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  into 
my  side ;"  I  think  he  must  have  had  his  body  of  flesh  and 
bones  with  him.    But  when  he  vanished  out  of  sight  on  break- 
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ing  bread  with  the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  when  he  suddenly 
stood  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  sitting  with  the  closed  doors, 
and  when  he  ascended  into  a  cloud  out  of  their  sight,  when 
Said  heard  his  voice  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  also  when 
he  was  seen  of  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  I 
think  he  appeared  in  his  proper  resurrectional,  spiritual,  immor- 
tal body.  2.  It  is  plainly  declared  by  the  apostle  Paul,  that 
"  flesh  and  blood  cani^ot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God"  ;  tliat  the 
body  sown  is  not  the  body  that  shall  be  mised ;  that  there  is  a 
naUuul  body  and  a  spiritual  body ;  that  the  resurrection  body 
is  the  spiritual  one ;  that  this  earthly  body  is  dissolved  before 
we  are  clothed  upon  with  our  incorruptible  one  ;  and  that  then 
we  are  absent  from  our  fleshly  body,  being  present  with  the 
Lord.  3.  It  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  ascending  nature,  that 
Christ's  earthly  body,  or  any  of  our  earthly  bodies,  should  go 
into  the  immortal  state.  These  are  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  fleshly  body  of  Christ  did  not  enter  with  him  into  final 
inMnortaUty. 

in^.  The  question  is  not  quite  clear  to  my  mind ;  but  having 
ascertained  your  views,  I  am  not  disposed  to  controvert  them. 
I  am  not  at  all  confident  I  can  substitute  any  better  ones.  My 
remaining  question  relates  to  the  time  of  the  resurrection.  The 
common  doctrine  of  the  Church  is,  that  the  human  soul  leaves 
the  body  at  death,  and  exists  in  some  intermediate  state  of 
being  until  a  certain  appointed  time,  when  there  is  to  be  a  gen- 
eral resurrection  of  men's  bodies,  and  the  soul  and  body  are  to 
be  reiJnited  forever.  You  plainly  imply  in  your  statements, 
and  quotations  of  Scripture,  that  all  mankind  enter  the  immor- 
tal or  resurrection  state,  at  or  soon  after  the  death  of  the  body. 
How  is  this  ? 

Ex.  You  apprehend  me  correctly.  This  is  my  view  of  the 
subject     And  what  then  ? 

Btq,  Then,  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  reconcile  certain 
passages  of  New  Testament  Scripture  relating  to  the  resurrec- 
tion, with  your  views.  I  allude  to  those  texts  which  speak  of 
a  general  resurrection  at  a  particular  period,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing:—" The  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the 
gntves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that 
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have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life  ;  and  they  that  have 
done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation."  John  v :  28,  29. 
"  Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery ;  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but 
we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  tlie  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  at  the  last  trump ;  for  the  tnunpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
Hiead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed." 
1  Cor.  XV :  51,  52.  "  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with 
the  tnunp  of  God;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first 
Then  we  who  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together 
vriih  tliem  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  tlie  air ;  and  so 
shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.  1  Thess.  iv :  16,  17.  What 
do  you  do  with  such  passages  ? 

Ez,  I  endeavor  to  construe  and  imderstand  them  so  as  not  to 
contradict  those  which  I  have  already  quoted  in  proof  of  the 
principle  before  us.  I  understand  them  to  speak,  not  of  the 
wiiversal  absobUe  resurrection  of  man  into  the  immortal  state, 
which  takes  place  at  or  soon  after  physical  death,  but  rather  of 
a  maaufestive  or  demonstrative  resurrection ;  whereby  either  the 
moral  character  or  the  personal  condition  of  the  immortals 
should  be  manifested  in  a  conspicuous  manner  to  others.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  word  resurrection  is  used  in 
Scripture  with  somewhat  difTerent  significations.  It  does  not 
always  signify  the  renewal  of  man's  conscious  existence.  Its 
radical  generic  meaning  is  a  raising  up  of  something  which  is 
in  a  fallen,  or  low,  or  unobservable  condition.  Hence  that  is 
properly  called  a  resurrection  which  raises  up  persons  or  things 
so  as  to  render  them  conspicuous,  eminent  or  publidy  observa- 
ble. Now  the  passage  in  John  describes  a  judicial  resurrection 
of  the  departed  dead ;  i.  e.  of  departed  spirits.  It  asserts  that 
they  should  be  so  raised  up,  and  rendered  publicly  observable, 
as  that  their  true  moral  character,  whether  good  or  bad,  should 
be  unequivocally  known.  They  that  had  done  good  were  to 
come  forth  to  life,  i.  e.  to  divine  approval  and  universal  honor ; 
and  they  that  had  done  evil  to  condemnation  and  rebuke.  All 
this  would  be  perfectly  proper,  as  m  judicial  process  executed  in 
the  immortal  state.  Its  design  must  be  to  remove  all  obscurity 
fiom  the  moral  chaaoter  of  the  departed,  and  to  reveal  all  eon- 
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« 

spicooHsly  to  themselves  and  each  other  in  a  trae  light.    That 

such  jadicial  processes  are  executed  in  the  woiid  of  spirits,  at 

certain  proper  times  and  seasons,  I  have  no  reascsi  to  doubt. 

If  80,  they  are  manifestive  resurrections  of  the  departed  to  each 

other  and  to  the  pubUc  of  that  world,  for  some  necessary,  wise 

and  beneficent  purpose.    And  if  so,  the  text  in  John  has  a 

truthful  and  solemn  signification,  which  is  perfectly  consistent 

with  my  views  of  tjie  immortal  existence.     I  believe  this  to  be 

substantially  the  true  meaning  of  that  passage.    It  speaks  not 

of  the  unwersal  ahsohUe  resurrection,  but  of  a  judicial  mamfes- 

dve  resurrection  to  take  place  within  the  immortal  world. 

The  passages  quoted  from  1  Cor.  and  1  Thess.  also  relate  to 
a  mam/estive  resurrection ;  but  to  one  of  a  difierent  chamcteri 
In  both  these  passages  Paul  points  forward  to  a  gmnd  consum- 
mation of  the  immortalizing  process,  when  Jesus  Christ  shalll 
manifest  himself  on  earth  in  his  perfect  glory,  together  withi 
the  departed  saints  in  their  immortal  forms,  and  when  the  Uv- 
ing  saints  shall  be  instantiy  changed,  without  passing  throughi 
death,  into  immortals. 
^.  Do  you  beheve  in  such  a  consummation  ? 
Ez.  These,  and  several  other  passages,  appear  to  me  to  de* 
dare  that  such  an  one  will  be  realized ;  and  I  can  see  nothing 
in  the  idea  contrary  to  reason.  I  am  therefore  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  it  will  ultimately  take  place.  Indeed,  the  idea  is  to 
me  delightful  and  sublime,  as  well  as  Scriptural  and  rationaL 
In  this  understanding  of  these  passages,  they  present  no  incom- 
patibility with  those  which  teach  the  universal  and  absolute 
resoiiectional  immortahty  of  mankind  at  or  soon  afler  physical 
death.  Because  the  immortalization  of  all  may  very  fitly  and 
gloriously  culminate  in  just  such  a  manifestive  resurrection. . 
Probably  all  the  earths  of  all  the  solar  systems  in  the  Infinita- 
xium  have  their  grand  cycles  and  epochs  of  change  through 
which  their  respective  mces  of  human  inhabitants  pass  onward 
and  upward  to  perfection.  Our  •earth  is  not  likely  to  be  an 
exception.  If  so,  the  period  will  come  when  "  mortality  shall 
be  swallowed  up  of  life ;"  when  "  there  shall  be  no  more  death ;" 
when  all  things  shall  have  been  made  new ;  when  the  taber- 
sade  of  God  shall  be  made  with  men :  when  our  glorious  Xiord 
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Jesus  Christ,  with  innumerable  angels  and  saints,  shall  freely 
manifest  themselves  to  the  dwellers  on  earth ;  and  when  Uie 
conimunion<8hall  have  been  rendered  complete  by  the  immor- 
talization of  alL  This  perfectly  accords  ^ath  the  holy  prophe- 
cies and  prayers  of  all  ages,  and  with  the  ineffable  design  of 
the  mediatorial  manifestation  of  God  through  Christ ;  who  must 
reign  till*  he  hath  put  all  enemies,  even  death  the  last  enemy, 
imder  his  feet  "  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto 
liim,  then  shall  the  Son  also  be  subject  unto  hiih  that  put 
all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  1  Cor. 
XV :  28. 

Inq,  All  I  can  say  is,  let  this  most  glorious  consummation 
come,  and  the  will  of  God  be  done  in  the  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven.  I  feel  myself  enlightened  and  spiritually  elevated  by 
yoiur  answers  to  my  inquiries.  I  will  not  detain  you ;  please 
proceed  with  the  main  thread  of  yoiur  exposition. 

JEr.  The  next  and  fiflh  principle  of  my  Table  is,  The  moral 
agency  and  religious  obligation  of  mankind.  The  whole  Chris- 
tian Religion  assumes  as  self-evident,  that  man  is  by  nature  a 
moral  agent  and  a  religious  being ;  that  is,  that  he  is  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  and  that  he  is 
conscious  of  a  religious  obligation  to  choose  the  right,  and  to 
eschew  the  wrong.  All  its  addresses  and  appeals  to  mankind 
presuppose  this.  It  instructs,  commands,  warns,  encourages, 
admonishes,  exhorts  and  comforts  man,  as  such  a  being.  To 
deny  the  moral  agency  and  religious  obligation  of  mankind ;  to 
say  that  man  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong ; 
that  he  has  no  sense  of  religious  obligation ;  that  he  is  not  at 
aQ  accountable  to  God  for  what  he  does  or  is;  that  he  is  a  mere 
automaton  of  fate,  or  of  necessity,  or  of  circumstances ;  and 
that  he  is  in  no  degree  deserving  of  approbation  or  condenma- 
tion  for  his  conduct ;  is  to  trample  the  Cluistism  Keligion  under 
foot  as  of  no  divine  authority. 

Inq.  You  do  not  mean  to  isay  that  all  human  beings  axe 
equally  and  unquaMfiedly  moral  agents  ? 

Ex.  By  no  means.  I  speak  of  man  generically,  and  of  hu- 
man nature  in  general.  I  speak  of  the  proper  normal,  moral 
and  religious  capabilities  of  mankind,  at  the  proper  age  o£ 
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undeistanding,  when  of  ordinary  mental  development  and  san- 
ity.   Hie  infantile,  idiotic,  rum  compos,  insane  and  abnormally 
eccentric,  are  to  receive  proper  consideration,  as  undeveloped 
or  diseased  humans.     Christianity  shows  them  proper  consid- 
eration, and    treats  •  them  both  justly  and  kindly.      It  also 
recognizes  all  the  inequalities  and  conditional  differences  of 
those  who  are  proper  moral  agents, — ^their  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities, education,  ignorance,  knowledge,  natural  talent  and 
powers  of  mind,  circumstances  and  whatever  increases  or 
diminishes  their  moral  responsibility.     Where  much  is  given 
much  is  required;  where  little,  less  in  due  proportion;  and 
where  nothing,  of  course,  nothing.     He  who  has  one  talent  is 
required  to  improve  and  account  for  it ;  he  who  has  two  to 
improve  and  account  for  two ;  and  he  who  has  five  to  improve 
and  account  for  five.     It  is  required  of  a  man  according  to  what 
he  -hath,    not  what  he  hath  not.     The    Christian   Religion 
assumes  the  moral  agency  and  religious  obligation  of  mankind 
to  be  just  what  it  is,  and  represents  the  Divine  Father  as  treat- 
ing all  accordingly,  with  due  reasonableness,  equity  and  merci- 
ful consideration  of  circumstances. 

Inq,  Then  you  recognize  the  great  influence  of  circumstances 
over  human  nature,  as  afl!ecting  moral  agency  and  accountabil- 
ity to  a  considerable  extent  ? 

JSc  Most  certainly  I  do.  The  Christian  Religion  does. 
Circumstances  afiect  all  more  or  less ;  some  extremely ;  others 
partially ;  but  none,  who  are  moral  agents  at  all,  so  as  wholly 
to  do  away  their  responsibility.  Some  are  eminently  capable 
of  creating  and  controlling  circumstances ;  others  less  capable ; 
others  very  incapable.  Moral  responsibilities  are  proportionate. 
But  the  doctrine  that  man  is  a  mere  creature  of  circumstances, 
of  blind  fate  or  of  irresistible  necessity — ^that  he  is  no  moral 
agent  by  nature — ^is  as  repugnant  to  Christianity  as  it  is  to 
common  consciousness,  reason  and  moral  order.  Pmctical 
Christian  Socialism  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  perni- 
cious negation  of  essential  divine  principles. 

Inq.  I  concur  entirely  in  your  exposition  of  this  principle.     I* 
believe  it  to  be  unnatural  and  impracticable  for  men  to  act  on 
any  other.     At  the  same  time,  I  must  bespeak  your  charity  for 
10 
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some  very  well-meaning  and  benevolent  persons  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  have  philosophized  themselves  into  the  theo- 
ry that  rfhnkind  are  in  no  degree  moral  agents ;  but  are  the 
mere  creatures  of  circumstances,  totally  unsuitable  subjects  of 
command,  prohibition,  reward,  punishment,  praise  or  blame. 

Ex.  I  think  I  can  be  amply  considerate  and  generous  to- 
wards such  philosophers,  as  well  as  just  to  all  their  good  per- 
sonal qualities.  But  I  should  as  soon  think  of  commencing  a 
house  at  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  or  of  building  a  granite  tower 
on  quicksand,  as  of  establishing  a  permanent  Community 
with  minds  cherishing  such  irresponsible  and  impractical  no- 
tions. Man  must  be  taken  for  what  he  really  is  in  natural  ca- 
pabilities and  normal  development,  and  as  such  made  the  most 
of  'V\Tiile  nothing  is  unjustly  required  of  him,  or  laid  upon 
him,  he  must  be  made  to  feel  the  full  responsibility  of  his 
proper  moral  agency  and  religious  obligation.  Without  this 
he  remains  at  best  only  a  good-natured  animal,  and  is  always 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  very  troublesome  one  to  liis  fellows. 
But  bring  liim  up  to  his  capabilities,  quicken  his  conscience, 
enlighten  liis  understanding,  inspire  him  with  high  aims  and 
hopes,  subject  liim  to  patient  discipline  under  the  yoke  of  ac- 
knowledged duty,  attach  him  to  Jesus  Cluist,  enlist  him  fully 
in  the  great  work  of  human  progress,  and  make  him  feel  all 
his  responsibiUty  to  God,  man  and  himself,  and  he  becomes 
a  noble  being,  a  tme  child  of  the  Highest,  an  angel  of  light 
and  love,  a  happy  realizer  of  his  heavenly  destiny. 

Inq.  It  is  even  so.  I  feel  the  force  of  your  doctrine,  and  I 
honor  the  fifth  principle  of  your  Table  as  an  uncontrovertible 
Theological  Truth,  viz :  The  moral  age7icy  and  religious  obHgO' 
tion  of  rfuinkind. 
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CONVERSATION    VI. 

The  f  ixth  principle  of  Expositor's  Table  considered — Sample  of  proof  texts — 
What  is  meant  by  divine  retribution — Inquiry  about  natural  laws  answer- 
ed— Characteristics  of  a  perfect  retribution — Inquir}'  about  endless  pun- 
ishment answered — The  day  of  judgment — The  seventh  principle  considered 
—What  spiritual  regeneration  is;  definitions  and  explanations — Sample 
of  proof  texts — Extreme  doctrines  of  total  native  depravity  and  perfect 
natire  purity,  both  discarded-^Trne  doctrine  defined,  with  sundry  answers 
to  inqairies. 

jEr.  I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  my  sixth  principle 
of  Theological  Tnith,  viz  :  The  certainty  of  a  perfect  divine 
retribution.  That  God  causes  all  mankind  to  experience,  at 
one  time  or  another,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  perfect  retribu- 
tion, is  clearly  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian 
ReHgion.  This  appears  from  many  passages  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  of  which  the  following  are  samples  : — 

"  I  say  unto  you,  That  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak, 
they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment."  Matt 
xii :  36.  "  He  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works." 
lb.  xvi :  27.  "  That  servant  who  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and 
prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes.  But  he  that  knew  not,  and  did 
conunit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few. 
For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given  of  him  shall  much  be 
required."  Luke  xii :  47,  48.  "  God  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds ;"  "  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons 
with  God."  Rom.  ii :  6,  11.  We  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ;  that  every  one  may  receive  the 
things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  2  Cor.  v :  10.  "  Be  not  deceived ; 
God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh 
reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  of  the 
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sj)irit  reap  life  everlasting."  Gal.  vi :  7,  8.  "  He  that  doeth 
wrong  shall  receive  for  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done ;  and 
tliere  is  n8  respect  of  persons."     Col.  iii  :  25. 

Lt/^.  I  am  not  certain  tliat  I  clearly  understand  what  you 
mean  by  divine  retribution. 

Ex.  I  mean  that  causation  by  God  of  all  enjoyment  and  all 
suffering  in  mankind,  whereby  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  their 
conduct  is  perfectly  attested,  as  approved  or  condenmed.  The 
nature  and  quahties  of  a  tree  are  perfectly  known  by  its  fruits. 
Principles  are  also  known  by  their  fruits.  The  essential  right 
or  wrong  of  motives,  feelings,  words  and  actions  is  finally 
attested  by  their  good  or  evil  effects ;  i.  e.  by  the  good  which 
God  causes  to  be  enjoyed,  or  the  evil  which  he  causes  to  be 
suffered,  on  account  of  them.  This  enjoyment  and  this  suffer- 
ing are  experienced  primarily  and  chiefly  by  the  right  and 
wrong  doers,  but  secondarily,  in  some  degree,  by  all  connected 
with  the  prime  actors.  This  enjoyment  of  good  and  suffering 
of  evil,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  moral  agents,  I  call  divine 
retribution. 

Inq.  Do  you  make  no  distinction  between  natural  consequen- 
ces and  special  judgments  ? 

JSx,  No  radical  distinction.  All  divine  retributions  are  natu- 
ral consequences  in  their  way  and  place;  and  all  natural 
consequences  are  special  judgments,  so  far  as  regards  the 
ever-present,  living,  causing  agency  of  God. 

Inq.  But  do  you  not  think  natural  laws  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  these  things  ? 

Ex.  The  common  notion  of  natural  laws  is  a  fallacy.  They 
are  presumed  to  constitute  a  code  of  rules,  which,  having  been 
established  a  great  while  ago  by  the  Deity,  have  ever  since 
executed  themselves  with  perfect  precision,  without  any 
accompanying  and  positive  exercise  of  his  will.  That  this  is 
a  fallacy  may  be  seen  at  once,  by  just  reflecting  and  question- 
ing thus  : — Was  there  ever  a  time  when  these  natural  laws  did 
not  exist  and  operate  ?  If  so,  did  God  before  that  time  do 
every  thing  by  a  positive  exercise  of  his  omnipresent  will  ?  If 
so,  have  natural  laws  been  any  improvement  on  the  ancient 
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specialty  plan  ?  If  so,  is  not  God  imperfect,  and  gradually 
making  progress  ?  And  if  so,  may  not  natural  laws  themselves 
be  abolished  sometime  in  favor  of  "  a  more  exceMent  way  ?" 
But  if  God  from  unbegun  eternity  operated  perfectly  imtil  a 
certain  time,  vnUunU  this  self-executing  Code  of  natural  laws, 
what  need  was  there  of  establishing  any  such  Code?  Or 
again,  if  there  never  was  a  time  when  these  natural  laws  did 
not  exist,  then  are  they  not  as  o^  as  God,  and  as  unmade  as 
God  ?  If  so,  why  talk  of  tlieir  having  been  framed  and  estab* 
hshed  by  God  at  a  certain  period  of  eternity  ?  And  if  as  old 
and  as  self-existent  as  God,  are  they  any  way  separable  from 
God  ?  If  separable  from  God,  and  self-executing,  what  need 
is  there  of  a  God  ?  Is  not  this  Code  of  natural  laws  a  compe- 
tent and  all-sufficient  God?  Why  then  have  two  Gods,  to 
cause  results  which  orie  might  accomplish  ahne  1  But  if  these 
natural  laws  are  inseparable  from  God,  then  they  are  nothing 
but  modes  of  his  causation  and  operation.  And  if  so,  God  is 
every  where  present  and  acting,  with  a  positive  will  and  judg- 
ment, just  as  much  and  as  truly,  as  if  there  were  no  natural 
laws ;  which  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  Therefore  the  notion  of 
a  sometime  established  code  of  self-executing  natural  laws, 
which  take  care  of  Nature,  is  a  fallacy.  The  one  All-Perfect, 
Infinite  God  is  onmipresent,  and  by  a  positive  unwearied  exer- 
cise of  his  own  proper  power,  will  and  judgment,  carries  on  all 
processes  of  causation  throughout  the  Infinitarium.  And  thus, 
from  moment  to  moment,  he  causes  that  to  take  place  which  is 
best,  an  things  considered ;  regard  being  had  to  the  grade  of 
nature,  the  drcumstances  of  the  case,  and  all  the  proper  result- 
ing efiects.  Hence  I  make  no  radical  distinction  between 
natural  consequences  and  special  judgments.  All  the  difference 
to  be  made  between  them  is,  that  ordinary  effects  or  conse- 
qnenoes,  which  to  human  apprehension  seem  to  be  regular  and 
onifoim,  are  called  natural;  whilst  those  which  seem  very 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  are  called  special  In  truth  they  are 
all  natural  and  all  special  Finite  creatures  mak6  the  distinc- 
tkrns,  according  to  their  imperfect  apprehensions  of  cause  and 
effect 
itq.  I  thank  you  for  the  light  and  relief  your  explanation  has 
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afforded  me  on  this  point.    What  are  the  charasteristics  of  a 
perfect  divine  retribution,  in  your  judgment  ? 

Ex.  1,  It  must  be  a  just  retribution ;  2,  a  benevolent  retribu- 
tion ;  and  3,  a  salutary  retribution.  A  just  retribution  must  be 
one  which  is  universal,\impartial}and  equitable.  It  must  take 
effect  on  all  the  proper  subjects  of  retribution.  It  must  be 
without  respect  of  persons.  It  must  be  according  to  the  exact 
deserts  of  all,  with  such  adaptations,  discriminations  and  mod- 
ifications as  strict  equity  demands.  It  must  truly  express  and 
demonstrate  the  divine  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the 
conduct  to  which  it  relates.  Such  would  be  a  just  retribution. 
To  suppose  a  retribution  which  was  not  executed  on  all  moral 
agents  impartially,  equitably  and  fitly,  would  be  to  suppose  an 
unjust  retribution.  But  the  divine  retribution  is  perfectly  just 
It  is  also  benevolent.  God  can  do  nothing  that  is  not  benevo- 
lent "  God  is  Love."  A  benevolent  retribution  must  be  one 
which  ^aims  at  the  highest  good  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 
God  himself  is  a  party  concerned.  Each  individual  rewarded 
or  punished  is  a  party  concerned.  All  the  individuals  closely 
connected  with  the  retributed  one,  or  cognizant  of  the  case,  are 
parties  concerned.  The  general  public  are  parties  concerned. 
The  whole  race,  yes,  the  whole  universe,  are  parties  concerned. 
The  Father,  the  child,  and  the  whole  family  are  concerned. 
The  highest  good  of  each  and  all  these  parties  must  be  desired 
and  aimed  at  in  a  benevolent  retribution.  To  imagine  any  act 
of  divine  retribution  which  disregards  God's  highest  good  as 
the  Supreme  Father,  or  the  highest  good  of  any  individual 
recompensed,  or  the  highest  good  of  any  connected  relative,  or 
witness,  or  the  highest  good  of  the  whole,  is  to  imagine  an 
unbenevolent  retribution.  But  the  divine  retribution  is  a  per- 
fectly benevolent  one.  It  is  also  salutary,  A  salutary  retribu- 
tion is  one  which  has  the  effect,  on  the  whole,  to  make  right 
understood  and  received,  wrong  understood  and  detested,  duty 
loved  and  delighted  in ;  i.  e.  it  must  be  an  exemplary  and  jcor- 
rectivej  retribution.  To  suppose  a  divine  retribution  widch 
makes  any  of  its  recipients  or  beholders,  worse  in  moral  chax* 
acter,  or  no  better,  is  to  suppose  an  unsalutary  one, — a  useless* 
CNT  worse  than  useless  retribution.  •  But  the  divine  retribution 
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is  a  perfectiy  salutary  one.  And  so  it  is  written : — **  We  have 
had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which  corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them 
reverence  ;  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  subjection  to  the 
Father  of  spirits,  and  live  ?  For  they  verily  for  a  few  days 
chastened  us  after  their  pleasure  ;  but  he  for  our  profit,  that  we 
might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness."     Heb.  xii :  9, 10. 

Lig.  I  can  but  admire  the  fitness  and  excellence  of  divine 
retribution,  as  you  set  it  forth.  But  are  you  siwe  that  the  pop- 
ular doctrine  of  divine  retribution  is  not  warranted  by  the 
Christian  Scriptures  ?  I  refer  particularly  to  the  doctrine  that 
God  will  punish  the  wicked  after  death  to  all  eternity  without 
any  regard  to  their  good. 

Ex.  I  am  very  sure  that  no  such  abominable  doctrine  is 
warranted  by  a  fair  construction  of  the  Cluistian  Scriptures. 
Inq.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  fair  construction  ? 

Ex.  I  mean  a  construction  which  always  respects  clearly 
declared  fundamental  principles,  and  makes  due  allowance  for 
the  mere  sound  of  figurative  and  intensive  language.  Now  I 
contend  that  the  clearly  declared  fundamental  principles  of  the 
New  Testament,  those  which  set  forth  the  moral  attributes, 
perfections,  will,  character,  purposes  and  government  of  God, 
make  it  an  utter  impossibility  that  he  should  punish  the  wicked 
to  all  eternity  without  any  regard  to  their  good.  If  there  are 
any  passages  of  Scripture  the  words  or  phrases  of  which  seem 
to  teach  any  such  doctrine,  their  hteral  import  is  contrary  to 
clearly  declared  fundamental  principles,  and  probably  contrary 
to  their  troe  internal  import  And  whoever  makes  the  literal 
import  of  such  passages  override  fundamental  principles,  and 
withal  their  own  true  internal  import,  gives  them  a  grossly 
unfair  construction. 

hiq.  What  you  say  appears  perfectly  rational ;  but  I  should 
like  to  know  how  you  construe  such  a  text  as  that  in  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  46th  verse : — '*  These  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment ;  but  the  righteous  into  life 
etemaL"  Here  Jesus  puts  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in 
exact  contrast  with  the  happiness  of  the  righteous ;  both  are 
to  be  everlasting,    Why  should  he  have  done  so,  if  the  one  ia 
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to  end  and  the  other  not  ?    It  is  such  passages  as  these  that 
perplex  me,  in  reading  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

Ex,  They  would  perplex  me,  if  I  did  not  know  that  such 
terms  and  phrases  are  oflen  used  in  an  accommodated  sense 
throughout  the  Scriptures,  not  in  a  strict,  Uteral  and  pliilosoph- 
ical  sense ;  and  if  I  did  not  also  know  tliat  the  cleariy  declared 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  preclude  the 
possibility  of  Christ's  having  intended  to  teach  that  God's  ret- 
nbutions  will  ever  be  repugnant  to  justice,  love  and  wisdom. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  same  Teacher,  who  enjoins 
us  to  love  and  do  good  to  our  enemies  that  we  may  be  like 
God,  should  have  intended  to  teach  us  that  the  same  God  will 
consign  his  enemies  to  a  hopeless,  endless  punishment.  It  is 
much  easier  for  me  to  presume  that  his  language,  in  such  pas- 
sages as  those  under  notice,  requires  an  acconmiodated  con- 
struction. Therefore  I  give  it  such  a  construction.  Nor  do  I 
find  the  least  difficulty  in  so  doing.  The  original  terms 
rendered  eternal,  everlasting,  forever  and  forever  and  ever,  have 
not  a  strict  and  Uteral  meaning,  nor  a  uniformly  j^ecise  meaning, 
♦either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testaments.  But  they  are  used  with 
a  wide  latitude  and  variety  of  meaning.  Every  perscm  decently 
informed  on  the  subject  knows  this.  The  everlasting  covenant 
of  circumcision,  everlasting  priesthood  of  Aaron,  everlasting 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  eternal  God,  everlasting  hills, 
everlasting  reproach  of  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  captivity 
terminating  in  seventy  years,  eternal  damnation  of  wicked  men, 
everlasting  life  of  the  righteous,  eternal  judgment,  everlasting 
gospel,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all  spoken  of  in  these  terms  with  a  various, 
general,  but  acconmiodated  meaning,  which  may  be  easily 
enough  understood  by  minds  that  have  a  proper  veneration  for 
fundsimental  principles,  are  not  preconmoitted  to  make  out  a 
a  case,  and  are  not  idolaters  of  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture. 
•Such  truthful  and  enlightened  minds  know  very  weU  that 
though  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  priesthood  of  Aaron, 
possession  of  Canaan  and  reproach  of  the  Babylonian  captives, 
were  not  Uterally  and  philosophically  endless,  there  was  no  im- 
propriety in  their  being  called  everlasting.  They  see  that 
though  God  a&d  the  hiUp  are  both  called  eternal  or  everlasting, 
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yet  that  the  hills  are  not  as  everlasting  as  God  is.     They  see 
that  though  the  gospel  is  called  everlasting,  it  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  preached  to  all  eternity.     They  see  that  eternal  Ufe  has 
nothing  in  the  mere  adjective  to  guarantee  its  endlessness,  and 
that  the  naked  word  life  in  many  passages  just  as  certainly 
means  unlimited  happiness,  as  does  the  phrase  everlasting  life ; 
because  in  the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  nothing  to  limit  its 
duration.    They  see  that  "  eternal  damnation"  and  "  everlasting 
punishment"  must  have  a  limitation  somewhere  ;  because  nei- 
ther the  plainly  declared  justice  of  God,  benevolence  of  God, 
wisdom  of   God,  nor  promises  of  God,  admit  the  idea  of  a 
literally  endless  punishment.     At  the  same  time,  they  see  that 
there  was  ilo  falsehood  nor  impropriety  in  Christ's  denomina- 
ting the  damnation  of  the  willfully  wicked  eternal,  or  their 
punishment  everlasting ;  because  that  damnation  and  punish- 
ment will  be  of  long  continuance,  will  extend  into  the  future 
world,  will  be    administered   in  accordance  with  immutable 
divine  principles,  and  will  be  everlastingly  effectual  and  salu- 
tary on  its  subjects.     Therefore,  rooted  and  grounded  in  funda- 
mental principles,  enlightened  as  to  the  usage  and  meaning  of 
Scripture  terms,  and  full  of  confidence  both  in  the  justice  and 
love  of  God,  such  texts  no  longer  give  them  the  least  perplex- 
ity or  uneasiness. 

Inq.  Nor  will  I,  after  this  satisfactory  explanation,  allow  them 
to  give  me  any.  I  see  the  whole  matter  in  a  new,  discrimina- 
ting and  convincing  light.  I  will  only  ask  a  word  of  explana- 
tion respecting  the  jwlgmenl  day,  and  then  allow  you  to 
proceed;  You  know  that  the  popidar  doctrine  of  the  nominal 
Church  is,  that  the  life  of  man  in  this  world  is  his  only  abso- 
lute probation  for  oil  eternity  beyond,  and  that  at  death  his  case 
is  sealed  up  till  the  final  judgment  day.  How  do  you  regard 
this  doctrine  ? 

JEr.  That  the  Ufe  of  man  on  earth  is  more  or  less  probation- 
ary for  the  next  life  in  the  immortal  state  is  very  natural, 
leascmable  and  probable.  But  that  this  earthly  life  is  man's  onhf 
and  absohUe  probation,  for  all  the  eternity  or  eternities  to  come  is 
unnatural,  unreasonable,  improbable,  and  without  one  particle 
of  warrant  from  Scripture,  either  in  the  letter  or  spirit  I  know 
11 
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what  I  say  and  whereof  I  affirm,  in  respect  to  this  point,  and 
consent  to  be  held  responsible  for  my  assertion.  As  to  the  day 
of  judgment,  it  is  a  Scripture  term,  but  has  been  greatly  mis- 
construed, misapplied  and  overstrained.  That  God  lias  ap- 
pointed a  particular  day  of  judgment,  at  which  all  mankind  are 
to  be  assembled,  tried  and  finally  sentenced  to  heaven  or  hell, 
is  a  fiction,  founded  partly  on  a  falsely  literal  construction  of  a 
few  parabolical  and  liighly  figurative  passages  of  Scripture,  but 
chiefly  on  the  speculations  of  imaginative  and  scholastic  theo- 
logians. It  is  indefensible  by  either  Scripture  or  reason.  But 
it  has  this  underlying  truth  beneatli  it,  that  there  are  periods  of 
judgment,  harvest  periods,  for  nations,  cities,  families  and 
individuals ;  some  in  this  life  and  others  in  the  immortal  state. 
These  are  judgment  days  to  their  respective  subjects.  They 
are  periods  of  judicial  visitation,  marked  and  distinguished  by 
strong  demonstrations.  Nations,  states,  cities,  communities, 
families  and  individuals,  all  have  their  seed  time  and  harvest, 
their  probationary  and  retributionary  periods  in  orderly  succes- 
sion. This  is  true  to  some  extent  on  earth,  and  is  probably 
more  completely  illustrated  in  the  world  to  come,  at  least  with 
respect  to  individuals  and  the  race  at  large.  So  all  mankind 
have  had,  cure  hatdng  or  unll  hereafter  have,  their  respective  day 
or  days  of  judgment,  in  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  that 
Scripture  term.  This  is  plain  and  reasonable.  But  there  is 
no  reason  for  beUeving  in  one  exclusive,  universal,  final  dat 
OF  JUDGMENT  for  the  entire  human  race.  It  is  a  mere  scholas- 
ticism. 

Liq.  I  now  understand  your  views  on  this  topic,  and  wish 
you  to  resume  your  main  thread  of  exposition. 

Ec  Well  then,  I  may  conclude,  respecting  the  sixth  princi- 
ple of  my  Table,  that  it  is  an  essential  Theological  Truth  of 
the  Christian  B.eligion,  viz :  77ie  certainty  of  a  perfect  dwine 
retrtbutUm. 

My  next  and  seventh  principle  is: — The  necessity  of  man's 
spiritual  regeneration.  What  do  I  mean  by  spiritual  regen- 
eration? What  is  generation?  It  is  that  process  of  nature 
whereby  human  beings  are  developed  into  sentient  andmenti^ 
life,  so  as  to  be  conscious  of  natural  existence,  and  to  exercise 
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its  appropriate  loves.  What  then  is  regeneration  ?  It  is  that 
process  whereby  human  beings  are  developed  into  spiritual, 
moral  and  eternal  life,  so  as  to  be  conscious  of  their  true  spir- 
itual existence,  and  to  exercise  its  appropriate  loves.  The 
appropriate  loves  of  man's  first  or  mere  natural  existence  are 
essentially  selfish.  He  loves  himself  supremely,  and  all  others 
only  as  subordinate  to  the  presumed  good  of  self  This  is  the 
condition  of  all  merely  generate ;  i.  e.  wwregenerate  human 
beings.  The  appropriate  loves  of  the  true  spiritual  existence 
are  unselfish;  love  to  the  great  Parent  Spirit  with  all  the 
heart ;  love  to  the  neighbor  as  one's  self;  love  of  all  goodness ; 
and  love  of  the  universal  highest  good.  This  is  the  condition, 
and  these  are  the  predominant  loves  of  all  truly  regenerate 
human  beings.  The  unregenerate  man  is  governed  by  essen- 
tially carnal,  animal,  selfish  loves ;  and  his  intellectual  faculties 
are  chiefly  exercised  in  searching  out  and  employing  the  means 
of  self-gratification.  The  germ  of  spiritual  hfe  is  within  him, 
but  is  undeveloped.  He  has  no  distinct  consciousness  of  being 
an  immortal  spirit,  or  of  his  proper  relations  to  God  or  to  fellow 
man.  He  is  not  inherently  and  necessarily  evil  in  his  nature. 
But  he  is  yet  chiefly  an  intellectual  animal.  He  therefore  acts 
out  the  intellectual  animal.  And  if  the  great  spiritual  law  of 
truth  and  love  presses  upon  him,  he  resists  it  as  a  cross  upon 
his  loves.  How  cauM  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  ovum  of  his 
spiritual  nature  is  latent  within  him,  but  it  must  be  impregnat- 
ed by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  caused  to  germinate.  He  must 
be  begotten  and  bom  again — bom  from  above — spiritually 
regenerated — bora  of  God.  All  must  be.  This  is  an  indis- 
pensable process  in  the  grand  order  of  human  progress.  With- 
out it  man  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  enter  into  the 
joy  of  its  pure  filial  and  fratemal  loves.  There  is  nothing 
(»m/ra-natural,  nothing  imreasonable,  in  this  doctrine  of  regen- 
eration. It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Cliristian  Religion. 
This  accounts  for  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  in  their 
natural  development,  before  spiritual  regeneration.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  with  human  nature,  in  its  first  plane  of  devel- 
opment Hence  the  entire  Christian  Religion  justly  assumes 
that  all  mankind  need  to  be  regenerated, — ^that  they  most  be 
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enlightened,  quickened,  called  to  the  exercise  of  faith  and 
repentance,  placed  under  the  wholesome  disciphne  of  the  cross, 
and  sanctified  by  the  all-cleansing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Just  assume  that  mankind  in  their  primary  development  are 
truly  spiritual,  governed  by  heavenly  and  unselfish  loves, 
naturally  addicted  to  spiritual  tnith  and  good,  and  what  then  ? 
If  tliis  were  true,  you  would  have  naturally  a  sinless,  holy, 
happy  world  of  hiunan  beings,  already  unfolded  for  the  king- 
dom of  God — ^blooming  and  fragrant  trees  of  the  divine 
paradise.  Tf^n,  what  need  of  a  gospel,  a  Savior,  a  universal 
regeneration  ?  None  at  all.  But  it  was  not,  is  not  so.  It  is 
quite  the  reverse.  Eschewing  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  absolute 
and  total  depravity,  with  all  its  overstrained  accompaniments ; 
and  also  eschewing  the  equally  scholastic  doctrine  of  man's  ab- 
solute, native  purity  and  heavenly  mindedness  ;  let  us  take  the 
facts  as  they  are,  viz :  that  universal  human  nature  is  generated 
and  developed  ^r^^— on  the  low  plane  of  animal  intellectuality, 
innocent  indeed  at  birth,  but  naturally  selfish,  and  therefore 
universally  manifesting  various  degrees  of  folly  and  sin ;  that 
in  the  order  of  progress  the  spiritual  man  is  developed  after  the 
animal  man;  that  the  process  of  tliis  second  development 
is  spiritual  regeneration ;  and  that  this  spiritual  regeneration  is 
necessary  for  mankind.  The  necessity  of  man's  spiritual 
regeneration,  as  an  essential  principle  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
is  plainly  attested  by  many  passages  of  New  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, of  which  the  following  are  samples  : — 

"  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  bom  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.'*  "  That  which  is  bom  of 
tlie  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  bora  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit" 
John  iii :  3,  6.  "  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave 
he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
on  his  name  :  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  lb.  i :  12,  13. 
"  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  But  he  that  i$ 
spiritual  judgeth  all  things."  1  Cor.  ii :  14,  15.  "  Therefore  if 
any  man  be  in  Clirist,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old  things  are 
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]>assed  away :  behold,  nil  tilings  are  become  new."  2  Cor.  v  : 
17.  "  For  in  Clirist  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any 
thin^,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature."  Gcd.  vi  :  15. 
"  And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins  ;  wherein  in  time  past  ye  walked  according  to  the  course 
of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  j>ower  of  the  air, 
the  spirit  tliat  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience ; 
among  whom  also  we  all  had  our  conversation  in  times  past,  in 
the  lusts  of  oiur  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  of 
the  mind ;  and  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
others.  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love 
wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath 
quickened  us  together  with  Clurist."  Ephes.  ii :  1 — 5.  "  Not 
by  works  of  righteousness,  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  Titus  iii :  5.  "  Being  born 
again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word 
of  God,  which  hveth  and  abideth  forever."  1  Pet  i :  23. 
"  Love  is  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God, 
and  knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not  knoweUi  not  God ;  for 
God  is  love.,'     1  John  iv :  7,  8. 

Inq.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  reject  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  total  depravity ;  and  also  the  opposite  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute native  purity  and  holiness  ? 

JEc  Yes.  I  regard  both  these  doctrines  as  mere  scholasti- 
cisms and  untrue  in  their  extreme  assumed  facts. 

Ltq,  And  yet  you  insist  that  man  has  his  first  development 
on  a  plane  of  essential  sefishness ;  and  that  hence,  though 
without  any  conscious  or  imputable  sin  in  infancy,  all  men 
grow  up  into  various  degrees  of  folly  and  sin  by  a  natural 
pioneness.  * 

£&  Yes;  and  hence  the  universal  absolute  necessity  of 
spiritual  regeneration. 

Inq,  Do  you  beheve  in  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  Fall  of 
hmnan  nature  in  Adam  ? 

Ez.  No.  I  regard  that  doctrine  as  another  theological  scho- 
lasticism. I  have  no  objection  to  the  idea  of  Adam's  fall  from 
original  simplicity  and  innocence  into  transgression,  physical 
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perversion  and  moral  perversion.  Nor  have  I  any  objection  to 
the  idea  tliat  mental  and  moral  qualities  are  hereditarily  trans- 
missible from  generation  to  generation,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. All  this  seems  natural  and  reasonable.  But  I  do  object 
to  the  notion  that  our  first  parents  fell  from  a  state  of  pure 
holiness  and  moral  perfection  into  a  state  of  total  depravity, 
and  thereby  involved  universal  human  nature  in  such  depravi- 
ty. I  see  nothing  in  Scripture,  nature  or  reason,  to  warrant 
such  a  sweeping  and  extravagant  doctrine.  Man  is  bom  un- 
spiritual,  carnal.  He  is  selfish,  frail  and  prone  to  sin,  as  nat- 
urally developed  on  the  primary  plane  of  liis  being.  But  his 
selfishness,  frailty,  sinfulness  is  of  all  grades,  shades  and  mod- 
ifications, from  very  low  and  hateful,  to  very  tolerable  and 
amiable.  Tlie  difl[erences  and  varieties  of  manifestation  in 
individuals  of  the  race  have  this  wide  range.  The  suscepti- 
bility and  the  imdevcloped  germ  of  spirituality  are  latent  in 
all ;  and  so  all  are  capable  of  spiritual  regeneration  under  the 
proper  excitabilities  and  conditions. 

Liq,  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  grand  agent  in  pro- 
ducing spiritual  regeneration  ? 

Ex.  The  holy  Spirit  of  God — tlie  Clirist  Spirit,  as  I  have 
called  it — the  Divine  Spirit  of  Truth,  Wisdom  and  Love. 

Inq,  Is  man  active  and  cooperative  in  regeneration  ? 

Ex,  Always  and  necessarily.  He  exercises  faith  in  the 
divine  and  spiritual,  and  in  the  possibilities  of  his  higher  de- 
velopment He  prays,  seeks,  knocks,  strives.  He  repents, 
denies  himself  for  righteousness*  sake,  and  struggles  after 
xcformation. 

Jnq,  Do  you  consider  regeneration  instantaneous  or  gradual  ? 

Ex.  Necessarily  gradual ;  but  of  variously  gradual  degrees  in 
different  individuals.  It  may  commence  very  suddenly  and 
strikingly,  or  very  insensibly  and  noiselessly.  So  it  may  pro- 
gress, and  develop  the  spiritual  nature,  rapidly  or  slowly.  First 
there  is  the  seed,  then  the  germ,  then  tlie  blade,  and  then  in 
due  time  the  full  com  in  the  ear. 

Inq,  What  do  you  regard  as  the  infallible  evidence  of 
spiritual  regeneration  ? 

Ez.  A  developed  consciousness  of  spiritual,  moral  and  eter- 
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nal  life  in  the  soul ;  selfishness  mortified  wnllingly  by  the  cross 
of  self-denial ;  true  love  of  God,  of  brother  man,  of  divine 
principles,  and  of  the  universal  good.  Tliese  are  the  appropri- 
ate fruits  of  regeneration.  There  is  no  other  sufficient  evidence 
that  any  human  being  has  experienced  spiritual  regenenition. 
I  need  add  no  more.  I  think  you  must  see  tliat  Tfic  iiecessiff/ 
of  spiritual  regeneration  is  a  cardinal  prmciple  of  the  Christian 
Religion ;  and  that  without  tliis  grand  essential  we  cannot  ex- 
pect ever  to  build  up  true  Practical  Christian  Communities, 
much  less  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  imiversal  humanity. 
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CONVERSATION    VIL 

The  struggle  of  human  nature  from  its  lowest  state  of  imperfection,  internal 
and  external,  through  the  long  career  of  progress  upward  to  harmony  with 
God — Scriptures  relating  to  this  struggle — ^The  final,  universal  triumph  of 
good  over  evil  proved  to  be  a  cardinal  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion- 
Inquirer's  objections  and  difficulties  answered ;  showing  that  God's  con- 
stitution of  the  universes,  under  conditions  of  progress  from  the  lowest 
imperfection  to  final  perfection,  with  all  their  variety  of  contrast,  is  an 
All-Wise  system — Quotations  from  Pope  and  from  Thompson. 

Inq.  I  have  come  to  hear  what  you  can  say  on  your  eighth 
principle  of  Theological  Truth.  I  am  very  anxious  to  under- 
stand your  views  on  that  theme. 

Ez.  I  will  endeavor  not  to  disappoint  you.  The  principle  to 
be  considered  is, —  T/ie  final  universal  tiiumph  of  good  over  eviL 
The  Christian  Religion  contemplate^  human  nature  as  strug- 
gling through  a  long  and  severe  conflict  for  deliverance  from 
its  frailty,  error,  sin  aud  miserv)  Tliis  is  a  struggle  of  tlie 
spiritual  mind  with  the  camaTmind.  It  is  a  conflict  of  truth 
with  error,  light  with  darkness,  love  with  selfishness,  right  with 
wrong,  good  with  e\il.  Once  commenced,  it  constantly  goes 
on  in  each  individual  until  truth  and  love,  right  and  good,  gain 
the  victory.  Likewise  between  lower  and  liigher  souls,  the 
more  carnal  and  the  more  spiritual.  Likewise  between  the 
carnal  and  the  carnal,  the  selfish  and  the  selfish,  tlie  revengeful 
and  the  revengeful.  Likewise  between  classes,  parties,  sects 
and  nations — the  wicked  against  the  wicked,  the  wicked  against 
the  righteous,  the  less  righteous  against  the  more  righteous, 
and  the  less  progressive  against  tlie  more  progressive.  Hence 
Jesus  declared  that  he  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword 
of  division  among  mankind ;  well  knowing  tliat  so  long  as  the 
world  was  low,  dark,  corrupt  and  unwilling  to  reform,  in  re- 
spect to  the  great  majority,  opposition,  hatred  and  persecution 
would  certainly  be  drawn  forth  against  those  who  shoiUd  em- 
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brace  truth  and  righteousness.  Hence  also  he  knew  that  the 
animiil  man  would  war  with  the  spiritual  man,  so  soon  as  the 
latter  should  be  bom  in  every  individual ;  and  that  the  cross 
must  be  taken  up  daily,  in  order  to  tlic  triumph  of  the  sjnritual 
mind  over  the  carnal.  Hence  Paul  wrote  as  in  the  following 
jNissages : — 

"  Is  the  law  sin  ?  God  forbid.  Nay,  1  had  not  known  sin 
but  by  the  law :  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had 
said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet.  But  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the 
commandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence. 
For  without  the  law  sin  was  dead.  For  I  was  ahve  without 
the  law  once,  but  when  tlie  commandment  came  sin  revived, 
and  I  died."  "  Wherefore  the  law  is  holy,  and  the  command- 
ment holy,  and  just,  and  good.  Was  then  that  wliich  was  good 
made  death  unto  me  ?  Qod  forbid.  But  sin  that  it  might 
appear  sin,  working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good  ;  that  sin 
by  the  commandment  might  become  exceeding  sinful.  For 
we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual ;  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under 
sin."  "  For  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is  in  my  flesh),  dwelleth 
no  good  tiling :  for  to  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform 
that  which  is  good  I  find  not."  "  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God 
aflertlie  inward  man.  But  I  see  another  law  in  my  members 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captiv- 
ity to  the  law  of  sin  wliich  is  in  my  members.  O  wretched  man 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  tliis  death  ?" 
Horn,  vii:  7 — ^24.  **  They  that  are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the 
tilings  of  the  flesh  ;  but  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  For  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death  ;  but  to  be 
spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace.  Because  the  carnal  mind 
is  enmity  against  God  :  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  [in 
the  fleshly  mind]  cannot  please  God.  But  ye  are  not  in  the 
flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  S[nrii  of  God  dwell  in 
yon.  Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  S])irit  of  Christ,  he  is  none 
of  his."  lb.  viii :  6 — 9.  "  Walk  in  the  Spirit  and  ye  shall  not 
fulfill  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  For  the  flesh  )usteth  against  the 
Spirit,  and  tlie  Spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  contrary 
the  one  to  the  otlier ;  so  tliat  ye  cannot  do  tlie  things  that  ye 
12 
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would.'*  Gul.  v:  16,  17.  "  Tlie  wca))Oiis  of  our  warfare  are 
not  carnal,  but  mighty  tlirough  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strong  holds,  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing 
that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  tlie  obedience  of  Christ" 
2  Cor.  X  :  4,  5.  "  Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  pbSver  of  his  might  Put  on  the  whole  armor  of 
God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the 
devil.  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood ;  but  against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness 
of  tliis  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places. 
Wherefore  take  unto  you  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may 
be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to 
stand."     Ephes.  vi :  10—13. 

hhq.  According  to  your  ideas  then,  this  individual,  social, 
universal  conflict,  or  warfare,  is  going  on  and  will  go  on  in  the 
soul  between  the  carnal  and  spiritual  minds,  between  souls  vari- 
ously more  or  less  carnal  or  spiritual,  between  societies  variously 
carnal  or  spiritual,  in  fine,  between  all  the  powers  of  Light  and 
Darkness  manifestable  in  human  nature,  till  at  last  Truth  and 
Righteousness  shall  triumph  over  their  opposites. 

Ez.  Yes. 

Inq.  And  you  are  sure  that  the  Scriptures  affirm  yoiur  eighth 
principle,  as  a  cardinal  truth  in  the  Christian  Religion,  viz : 
Tlie  final  universcU  triumph  of  Good  over  Evil? 

Ex.  I  am ;  and  I  present  the  following  passages  as  samples 
of  their  class : — 

**  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance ;  but  he 
that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
worthy  to  bear :  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
with  fire.  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly 
purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  his  gamer ;  but  he 
will  bum  up  the  chaflfwith  unquenchable  fire."  Matt  iii:  11, 
12.  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world."  John  i :  29.  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  de- 
stroy the  law  or  the  prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfill  For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till  heaven  and  earth 
pass*  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law» 
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till  all  be  fulfilled."  Matt  v :  17,  18.  "  Behold  my  servant, 
whom  I  have  chosen ;  my  beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well 
pleased  :  I  will  put  my  spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall  show 
judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry ;  neither 
shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets.  A  bniised  reed 
shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench, 
till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory."  Matt  xii :  18,  20. 
•*  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  is  lost"  lb. 
xviii :  11.  "All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 
lb.  xxviii :  18.  "  Aflcr  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye.  Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  king- 
dom corae.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Ib^ 
vi :  9,  10.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  which  a*  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field ;  which 
is  indeed  the  least  of  all  seeds  ;  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of 
the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof"  "  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took,  and 
hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened." 
lb.  xiii:  31 — 33.  "Fear  not;  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you 
is  bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Savior,  who  is  Christ 
the  Lord."  "And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God,  and  saying.  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men."  Luke  ii:  10,  11,  13,  14.  "  For  God  sent  not  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through 
him  might  be  saved."  John  iii :  17.  "  The  Father  loveth  the 
Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  his  hands."  lb.  iii :  35.  "  I 
came  dawn  fiom  heaven,  not  to  doHnine  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  me.  And  this  is  the  Father's  will  who  hath 
sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  I  should  k>se 
nothing,  but  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day.  lb.  vi ;  38,  39. 
"  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me."  lb.  xii :  32.  "  And  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  who  be- 
fore was  preached  unto  you  ;  whom  the  heavens  must  receive 
nntil  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  thmgs,  which  God  hath 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  sinee  the  world 
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began."  Acts  iii :  20,  21.  "  And  ho  commanded  us  to  preach 
unto  the  people,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  he  wlio  was  ordain- 
ed of  God  to  he  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead."  H).  x :  42. 
"  Tlio  law  entered  that  tlie  offense  might  abound  ;  but  where 
sin  abounded  grace  did  nuich  more  abound ;  that  as  sin  hath 
reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  gmce  reign  through  righte- 
ousness unto  eternal  hfe,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Eoni.  v: 
20,  21.  "  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  For  the  creature  was 
made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  liini 
who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope.  Because  the  creature 
also  itself  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  For  we  know 
that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together 
nntil  now."  lb.  viii :  19 — 22.  "  For  God  hath  concluded  tliem 
all  in  unbehef  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.  O  the  depth 
of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  I  How 
unsearchable  are  liis  judgments,  and  ids  ways  past  finding  out  I 
For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  Or  who  hath 
been  liis  counsellor  ?  Or  who  hath  first  given  to  lum,  and  it  shall 
be  recompensed  unto  him  again  ?  For  of  him,  and  tlirough  him, 
and  to  him  are  all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  forever.  Amen."  lb. 
xi :  32 — 36.  "  Whether  we  live,  we  hve  unto  the  Lord ;  and 
whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord  ;  whether  we  hve  there- 
fore or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's.  For  to  this  end  Clurist  both 
died,  and  rose,  and  revived  again,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both 
of  the  dead  and  Uving."  lb.  xiv :  8,  9.  "  For  as  in  Adam  all 
die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  "  For  he  must 
reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  en- 
emy that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death."  "  And  when  all  things 
shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be 
subject  unto  him  that  did  put  all  tilings  imder  him,  that  God 
may  be  all  in  all."  "  Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying 
that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting 
of  death  is  sin ;  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  But  thanks 
be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  tlurough  our  Lord  Jesus 
Clurist.     Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  yc  steadfast,  un- 
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mo\^l>lc,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch 
as  ye  know  that  your  hibor  is  not  in  vain  in  tlie  Lonl."  1  Cor. 
XV :  22,  25,  2G,  28,  .^1 — 58.  "  Wherein  he  hath  abounded  to- 
ward us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence;  having  made  known 
imto  us  the  mystery  of  his  wdl,  according  to  liis  good  pleasure 
which  he  hath  piuposed  in  himself;  That  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  fullness  of  times,  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all 
tilings  in  Clurist,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on 
earth,  even  in  him."  "  He  raised  him  from  tlie  dead,  and  set 
him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all 
principality  and  power,  and  might  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  tliat  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that 
which  is  to  coi^e  ;  and  hath  put  all  things  imder  his  feet,  and 
gave  him  to  be  tlie  head  over  all  things  to  the  church ;  which 
is  his  body,  the  fullness  of  liim  that  filleth  all  in  alL"  Eph.  1 : 
8 — 10,  20 — 23.  "  Wherefore  he  saith,  When  he  ascended  up 
on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  imto  men. 
Now  that  he  ascended,  what  is  it  but  that  he  also  descended 
first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth.  He  that  descended  is 
the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he 
mighst  fill  all  things.  And  he  gave  some  apostles,  and  some 
prophets,  and  some  evangehsts,  and  some  pastors  and  teach- 
ers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all  come  in 
the  unity  .of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  statiue  of 
the  fullness  of  Christ"  lb.  iv :  8 — 13.  "  Wlierefore  God  also 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  un- 
der the  earth :  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Phil,  ii:  9— 
11.  "  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fullness 
dwell :  and,  having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross, 
by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself;  by  him,  I  say, 
whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven."  Col.  i : 
19,  20.  "  I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  supplications, 
prayer,  intercessions  and  giving  of  thanks  he  nmde  for  all 
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men :  *  * ;  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God 
-our  Savior ;  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come 
unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  For  there  is  one  God,  and 
one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus ; 
who  gave  himself  a  mnsom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due  time." 
1.  Tim.  ii :  1 — 6.  "  We  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  low- 
er than  the  angels,  for  the  suflering  of  death,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honor ;  that  he  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste 
•death  for  every  man.'*  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are 
partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  hkewise  took  part 
of  the  same ;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had 
the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil ;  and  deliver  them  who 
tlirough  fear  of  death  were  all  their  hfetime  subject  to  bond* 
uge."  Heb.  ii:  9,  14,  15.  For  this  purpose  the  Son  o€  God 
was  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil/' 
1  John  iii :  8.  "  God  is  love.  In  this  was  manifested  the  love 
t)f  God  toward  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten 
Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  hve  through  him."  '*  And 
we  have  seen  and  do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to 
be  the  Savior  of  the  world."  lb.  iv :  8,  9,  14.  "  And  I  saw  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  for  the  first  heaven  and  the 
first  earth  were  passed  away ;  and  there  was  no  morh  sea. 
And  I  John  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down 
from  God  out  of  Heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying. 
Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell 
with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shull 
be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain;  for 
the  former  things  are  passed  away.  And  he  that  sat  upon  the 
throne  said,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.  And  he  said  onto 
me,  Write ;  for  these  words  are  true  and  faithful."  Rev.  xxi : 
1—5. 

I  think  these  testimonies  are  pertinent,  clear  and  conclusive. 
By  them  we  perceive  what  the  will,  aim,  purpose  of  God  is ; 
what  he  manifested  himself  through  Jesus  Christ  to  accom- 
plish; what  the  reign  of  Christ  is  designed  to  effect ;  what  all 
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the  h»ly  ]>rc»phets  have  predicted  as  the  grand  consummation ; 
and  what  all  trae  saints  are  taught  to  pray  for  in  faitli,  and 
labor  for  in  patient  hoi)e.  Is  it  any  thing  less  than  Tftefifud 
unicersal  triumph  f^  Good  over  Eml—t^ie  triumph  of  truUi  and 
righUousruss,  holiness  and  happiness  ? 

Inq.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is.  I  think  you  have  abundantly 
substantiated  your  eighth  proposition  of  Theological  Truth,  as 
oae  of  the  essential  divine  principles  of  the  Christian  Rehgion, 
mt  least  so  far  as  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  concerned.  I 
confess,  I  was  not  aware  tliat  such  a  strong  and  well  linked 
chain  of  proofs  could  be  presented.  Unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  77ie  Jinai,  universal  triumph  of  truth  and  rig/Ucousness  is 
not  a  glorious  good  to  be  prayed  and  labored  for  in  hope ;  or 
that  Christ  will  not  reigp  till  it  be  accomplished ;  or  that  God 
did  not  manifest  himself  in  his  Son  to  efiect  such  a  result ;  or 
that  it  ifi  contrary  to  his  desire,  aim,  will,  and  purpose  to  con- 
summate such  a  tdumph,  I  do  not  see  how  your  conclusion  can 
be  avoided.  AncLaf  either  of  these  negatives  can  be  supported, 
then  I  see  not  w^  could  be  made  of  your  Scripture  testimo- 
nies. So  Ebut  as  Scripture  is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied.  But 
on  oth«r  grounds  I  cannot  say  that  I  am.  I  cannot  understand 
why  an  All-Perfect,  Infinite  God  should  create  universes  that 
require  such  a  severe  and  protracted  struggle  to  reach  a  state 
of  perfection.  The  triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness,  holi- 
ness and  happiness,  as  you  demonstrate  it,  is  unspeakably  sub- 
lime and  glorious ;  but  how  much  better  to  have  constituted  all 
things  perfect  at  once,  without  any  struggle  at  all,  and  of  course 
without  any  occasion  for  a  triumph     What  say  you  to  this? 

Ex.  I  do  not  beheve  it  would  have  been  better  for  any  uni- 
verse of  rational  and  moral  intelligences  to  be  constituted  per-> 
feet  at  once,  without  any  struggle  at  all. 

h^.  Why  not  ?    I  cannot  imagine  the  reasons. 

Ex,  For  three  general  reasons.  1.  Perfect  beings  could  not 
be  happy  without  imperfect  beings  to  love,  bless  and  elevate.. 
2.  Imperfect  beings  could  not  be  happy  without  progress  from< 
a  lower  to  a  higher  condition.  3.  Neither  perfect  nor  imper- 
fect beings  could  be  happy  without  multiform  variety^  contrast 
aad  change  in  the  scale  of  being,  in  the  condition  of  things^. 
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am!  in  the  course  of  events.  Let  us  test  tliese  three  reasons. 
We  say  God  is  an  All- Perfect  Being.  '  If  so  he  must  be  capa- 
ble of  all-perfect  happiness.  In  what  then  must  that  happiness 
consist  ?  It  cannot  consist  in  any  thiiifg  given  to  liim  from 
without  himself  as  a  supi)ly  for  liis  needs ;  since  an  All-Perfect 
Being  has  no  needs  that  com  be  thus  siri>i>hed.  It  cannot  con- 
sist in  the  gratification  of  self-esteem,  »elf-will,  self-aggrand- 
izement, or  any  other  selfish  attribute ;  since  an  All-Perfect 
Being  is  iirfinitely  above  all  pride  and  selfishness.  It  must 
consist  in  creating,  disciplining,  providing  for,  and  blessing  be- 
ings that  are  finite  and  imperfect  God  is  Love.  But  wiiot 
would  Love  be  without  beings  on  whom  to  bestow  it  ?  God  is 
perfect  in  Wisdom.  But  wiiat  would  Wisdom  be  witliout  be- 
ings to  di.scipline,  to  guide,  to  inspire  and  elevate?  God  is 
perfect  in  Power.  But  what  woiUd  Power  be  that  was  nerer 
exercised  T  Tlie  happiness  of  all  beings  consists  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  tlieir  normal  affection,  intelhgence  and  ability. 
This  must  be  as  true  of  God  as  of  all  other  beings.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  the  highest  happiness  of  his  divine  nature, 
God  must  be  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  all  his  attributes. 
And  in  order  to  this,  he  must  be  a  Creator,  Governor  and  Ben- 
efactor of  numberless  creatines.  But  tliis  could  not  be  witliout 
imperfection  in  those  creatures  of  nimiberless  degrees  and 
variety. 

Ifiq.  How  so  ?     Wliy  not  have  them  all  absolutely  perfect  ? 

Ex.  If  they  were  so,  they  would  be  Ids  own  equals — ^mere 
repetitions  of  liimsclf,  or  at  least  existing  on  the  exact  plane 
of  liis  own  natiure.  And  in  that  case,  neither  he  nor  they  could 
be  happy  without  inferiors — needy  and  dependent  children  to- 
ward whom  to  exercise  all-perfect  Love,  Wisdom,  and  Power. 
Besides,  the  creation  of  one  All-Perfect,  Infinite  Being  by  an- 
other is  a  self-evident  absurdity.  But  even  were  this  possible, 
divine  happiness  would  still  be  Ew^possible,  for  want  of  depend- 
ent beings  to  bless.  Tlie  dii-ine  nature,  being  perfect  in  itself 
and  without  the  least  selfishness,  must  find  all  its  own  blessed- 
ness in  blessing  others — ^in  giving^  not  in  receiving.  Do  yon 
not  see  that  it  must  be  so  ? 

Jkq.  The  idea  is  new  to  me,  and  as  beautiful  as  it  is  new. 
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You  are  right  thus  far.  But  though  created  beings  must  have 
been  constituted  finite,  and  in  a  degree  imperfect,  why  might 
not  God  have  created  them  so  nearly  perfect,  tliat  they  should 
all  commence  existence  as  good  as  the  angels,  or  at  least  as 
good  as  the  very  best  of  human  beings  in  this  world  ?  Tlien 
an  inconceivable  amount  of  error,  folly,  sin  and  suffering  would 
have  been  prevented,  which  now  exist. 

Ez.  But  perhaps  a  still  greater  amount  of  wisdom,  righteous- 
ness and  happiness  would  have  been  prevented.  Consider 
that  you  have  already  admitted  the  necessity  of  imperfection 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  indispensable  to  the  divine  happiness. 
With  this  you  have  admitted  a  degree  of  folly  and  sin,  so  far 
as  respects  the  best  of  human  beings ;  for  none  of  these  have 
been  wholly  free  from  sin,  or  at  least  from  suffering  by  reason 
of  imperfection.  Now  proceed  a  step  further,  and  ask  yourself 
how  your  comparatively  good  angels  and  men  are  to  find  hap- 
piness ? 

hiq.  I  should  answer,  in  loving,  worshiping  and  progressing 
towards  their  All- Perfect  Father ;  and,  of  course,  in  loving 
each  other. 

Ex.  Very  well.  But  the  nearer  they  become  like  God,  the 
more  necessarily  will  their  happiness  consist  in  imparting  good 
to  inferiors,  will  it  not  ?  And  in  the  same  ratio  of  progress  will 
they  cease  to  need  each  other's  aid  and  sympathy.  Now  tell 
me  how  you  are  to  render  them  happy,  without  adjoining  to 
them  several  descending  grades  of  beings  more  imperfect  tlian 
themselves  ? 

Liq.  There  I  am  silenced  again.  You  have  given  me  anoth- 
er new  idea,  viz  :  that  as  men  or  angels  find  hapi)iness  in  ap- 
proaching to  God,  and  partaking  of  his  divine  nature  in  their 
upward  progress,  they  become  i)roportionately  desirous  of  doing 
good  to  beings  in  a  lower  condition,  or  si)here,  than  themselves. 
A  heavenly  thought  I  Tlius  you  force  me  to  admit  that  it  may 
be  best  there  should  be  many  grades  of  imperfect  beings.  But 
when  we  get  so  low  in  the  scale  that  a  grade  of  beings  could 
take  no  pleasure  in  elevating  those  beneath  them,  why  should 
the  All-Perfect  God  create  any  lower? 
Ex.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  there  is  a  grade  so  low  as  to 
13 
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take  no  interest  in  a  still  lower,  at  least  till  we  get  below  tlie 
humans.  But  if  tliere  were  such  a  grade,  it  might  be  one  ca- 
jjable  of  progress ;  and  that  progress  might  require  for  its  stim- 
ulus the  variety  and  contrast  of  beings,  things  and  conditions 
beneath  itself;  so  tliat  no  tiling,  on  the  whole,  is  absolutely  im- 
wise  in  the  grand  system  of  things. 

Inq.  In  that  way  it  seems  to  me  you  would  make  out  tluit 
there  is  neither  error,  folly,  sin,  nor  wrong  in  our  universe,  nor 
in  any  other  universe  of  the  whole  Inlinitarium. 

Ex.  Not  exactly  so.  I  should  only  make  out  that  on  God's 
part  there  was  none;  and  that  in  his  infinite  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  he  so  governs  the  grand  system  of  his  operations  as 
to  render  even  the  errors,  foUies,  sins  and  wrongs,  exhibited 
by  his  imperfect  creatures  in  the  lower  stages  of  their  prog- 
ress, conducive  to  the  liighest  good  of  all ;  so  that,  in  his  dc- 
fciigns  and  ovemilings,  all  things  considered,  "  whatsoever  is  is 
right" — IS  BEST. 

Inq.  That  is  a  very  glorious  conclusion,  I  grant ;  but  if  once 
adopted,  how  can  any  man  be  blamed,  condemned  or  clias- 
tized  for  sin  ? 

Ex.  Are  we  obliged  to  impeach  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness 
of  God,  in  order  to  find  just  causes  for  the  condemnation  and 
correction  of  sinful  creatures?  Every  being  is  moniUy  re- 
sponsible for  his  conduct  Jiccording  to  the  degree  of  his  light 
and  ability,  and  according  to  the  motive  from  which  he  acts. 
Each  has  a  standard  of  right,  higher  or  lower.  Each  is  con- 
scious of  a  certain  ability  to  do  right  or  wrong.  And  each 
knows  within  liimsclf  whether  liis  leading  motive  in  any  case 
was  to  do  right  or  not.  Therefore  it  is  just  tliat  each  sinner 
should  be  condemned  and  corrected  by  liis  own  standard,  and 
in  strict  accordance  with  liis  infidehty  to  that  standard.  This 
is  for  the  highest  good  of  all  beings.  It  is  Uierefore  an  integral 
part  of  the  divine  system  of  government  Now  suppose  fur- 
ther that  God  also  takes  care  that  all  partial  evil  shall  be  made 
to  work  out  universal  good ;  that  all  the  errors,  folhes,  sins  and 
punishments  of  his  imperfect  creatures  shall  be  rendered  hann- 
less,  and  even  beneficent,  on  Hu  wJialc,  Suppose  this,  I  say ; 
and  what  then  ?    Does  it  exculpate  the  real  guilt  of  his  crea- 
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tiircs  ?  By  no  means.  They  meant  what  tliey^did  unto  evil ; 
but  he  overruled  it  unto  good.  No  thanks  to  them.  "  Let  God 
be  tnie,  and  every  man  a  liar."  Let  man  stand  for  what  he  is, 
and  God  be  glorified  for  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing  in  his 
own  infinite  perfection ;  "  of  whom,  through  whom,  and  to 
whom,  are  all  things."  Can  you  avoid  my  conclusion  ? 
Liq.  I  do  not  see  that  I  can. 

Ex.  You  acknowledge  then,  that  God  has  done  wisely  in 
constituting  his  universes  with  all  the  imperfection,  variety, 
contrast  and  other  requisites  to  the  long  struggling  progress  I 
have  been  contemplating ;  and  that  the  final  triumph  of  tnith 
and  righteousness,  order,  harmony  and  bliss,  is  more  glorious 
vriih^  than  it  could  have  been  tcUIiout  such  a  struggle  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  Christian  Religion  is  subhmely  correct  and 
profound,  even  in  its  philosophy  ? 

Liq,  I  am  constrained  to  acknowledge  this ;  and  I  rejoice 
that  it  has  been  rendered  so  plain  to  my  understanding. 

Kc.  Permit  me  then  to  close  with  the  following  pertinent 
quotations  from  two  eminent  Poets  : 

"  Of  systems  possible,  if  'tis  confest 

That  wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best. 

Where  all  must  &11  or  not  coherent  be, 

And  all  that  rises  rise  in  due  degree ; 

Then  in  the  scale  of  reasoning  life  'tis  plain 

There  must  be,  somewhere,  such  a  rank  as  man ; 

And  all  the  question  (wrangle  e'er  so  long) 

Is  only  this, — If  Qod  has  placed  him  wrong  ? 
Respecting  man,  whatever  wrong  we  call. 

May, — must  be  right  as  relative  to  all." 

"  Then  say  not  man's  imperfect,  Heaven  in  fault ; 

Say  rather  man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought ; 

His  knowledge  measured  to  his  state  and  place. 

His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  space. 

If  to  be  perfect  in  a  certain  sphere. 

What  matter  soon  or  late,  or  here,  or  there  ? 

The  blessed  to-day  is  as  completely  so 

As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago." 

•*  Cease  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name ; 

Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 

Know  thy  own  point ;  this  kind,  this  due  degree 

Of  blindness,  weakness.  Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 
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Submit — in  this  or  any  other  sphere, 

Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear  ; 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Power, 

Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee; 

All  chance  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 

All  discord  harmony  not  understood ; 

All  partial  evil  universal  good ; 

And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear,  Whatever  is  is  right** 

POPB. 

«« I  cannot  go 
Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around, 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns ; 
From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still 
In  infinite  progression. — But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  Light  Ineffable; 
Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise. 

Thompson. 
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CONVERSATION    VIII. 

Expositor  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  Principles  of  Personal  KighteousncaM — 
Inquirer  calls  for  more  critical  delinitionH  of  the  term  principle,  &c — Defini- 
tions giyen — What  true  personal  righteousness  is — The  eight  principles  of 
it  repeated — The  Ist,  Reverence  for  the  divine,  &c.,  considered — Meaning 
of  the  terms  in  which  this  principle  is  stated — Radical  distinction  shown 
between  the  Divine  Nature  and  external  Nature :  also  between  spiritual 
and  material  realities — Co-etcmity  of  God,  Soul-Spirit  and  Matter — Dis- 
tinctions between  them — The  seven  grades  of  Matter,  also  of  Soul-Spirit — 
Constitution  of  the  Infinitarium — Cycles  of  existence — The  ultimate  per- 
fection of  the  soul — ^The  six  Infinities — Explanation  respecting  true 
Reverence  as  a  principle — Subject  to  be  concluded  in  the  next  CcHkTersa- 
tk>n. 

Ez,  Having  illustrated  and  established  my  Eight  Principles 
of  Theological  Tmth,  as  divine  essentials  of  the  Chri^iait 
Religion,  I  am  now  ready  to  take  up  those  in  the  Second  Di^ 
vision. 

Ltg.  Before  you  proceed,  I  wish  you  would  critically  define 
what  you  mean  by  the  term  principle.  Perhaps  you  have  al- 
ready done  so  with  suflicient  cleamess  to  satisfy  most  minds. 
Indeed,  I  myself  understand  the  general  idea  conveyed  in  your 
use  of  the  term ;  but  I  find  people  in  general  use  a  variety  of 
terms,  such  as  doctrine,  dogma,  tenet,  opinion,  sentiment,  ice, 
almost  synonymously  with  prificiple,  so  that  I  cannot  converse 
without  an  unpleasant  confusion  of  ideas. 

Ex.  If  I  have  not  been  sufliciently  accurate  and  explicit 
already,  I  will  try  to  make  myself  so  now ;  for  I  abhor  the 
prevalent  vague  and  confused  use  of  terms,  as  much  as  you  or 
any  other  person  possibly  can.  The  term  principle  is  used  with 
some  variety  of  signification,  even  when  used  with  strict  pro- 
priety, and  of  course  by  undisciplined  minds  very  loosely.  I 
mean  by  the  word  principle,  chief  root  of  originating  life.  WTien 
1  speak  of  the  esifential  divine  principles,  or  fundamental  prin- 
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ciplcs,  or  cardinal  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  I  mean 
those  chief-roots  of  Tnith,  Duty  and  Order,  in  which  inhere  the 
vitaUty  of  the  Christian  Rehgion.  When  I  speak  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Tlieological  Truth,  I  mean  those  great  trutlis,  respect- 
ing God  and  spiritual  natures,  which  must  be  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon,  in  order  to  tlie  true  s])iritual  hfe  and  hai)piness 
of  all  moral  intelhgences.  When  I  speak  of  the  principles  of 
Personal  Righteousness,  I  mean  those  great  Duties  of  affection, 
intention  and  action  which  all  moral  intelligences  must  illus- 
trate, or  be  i)ersonally  more  or  less  sinful  and  misemble.  When 
I  speak  of  the  principles  of  Social  Order,  I  mean  those  great 
trutlis  of  relation,  condition,  affection  and  action  between  moral 
intelhgences,  which  tliey  must  sacredly  respect,  or  be  socially 
discordant,  disorderly  and  miserable.  Now  a  chief  root  implies 
outgrowing  branches.  So  a  principle  always  implies  branches 
dependent  on  it  as  its  natural  outgrowth.  Wliat  I  call  an 
essential  principle,  or  fundamental  principle,  or  cardinal  princi- 
ple, always  has  several  sub-principles,  minor  principles  or 
branch  principles,  from  each  of  which  grow  minuter  branches, 
twigs,  stems,  leaves,  fruits,  as  from  a  tree  or  vine.  What  is  it 
that  immediately  produces  and  sustains  the  fruit  ?  We  see  tlio 
stem  growing  out  of  the  twig,  the  twig  out  of  the  small  branch 
or  limb,  the  Umb  out  of  the  large  branch,  this  out  of  the  main 
trunk,  and  this  last,  with  a  few  great  roots,  we  find  estabUshed 
in  the  ground.  The  whole  life-power  of  the  tree  inheres  in  its 
main  root  or  roots  ;  and  without  these  the  trunk,  large  branches, 
limbs,  twigs,  stems,  leaves,  blossoms,  fruits,  could  not  have  been 
produced.  Just  so  in  rehgion  and  morals.  Just  so  with  my 
system  of  Practical  Christian  Socialism.  It  must  have  its  Hfe- 
originating  roots,  abas  essential  principles.  I  have  set  these 
forth  as  the  divine  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  Rehgion,  in 
number  twenty-four.  Eight  I  have  already  considered.  Shall 
I  now  pass  to  those  of  my  Second  Division  ? 

Inq,  Yes,  after  giving  your  definition  of  tlie  other  terms  I 
mentioned,  viz  :  doctrine,  dogma,  tenet,  opinion,  sentiment 

Ex.  Doctrine  comes  from  the  Latin  doceOy  to  teach.  What  is 
taught  is  a  doctrine,  whether  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  of 
great  importance  or  little.     So  a  principle  may  be  a  doctrine, 
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or  a  mere  lesson  may  be  a  doctrine.  All  doctrines,  however, 
presuppose  some  kind  of  principle,  or  principles,  true  or  false. 
Dogma  comes  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  to  tfdnk.  It 
means  a  settled  opinian ;  and  is  sometimes  synonymous  with 
pnncipley  sometimes  with  maxim,  sometimes  with  tcfiet.  It 
generally  means  a  docttincU  riotion  in  rehgious  faith  or  in  i)hi- 
losojihy.  Tenet  comes  from  tlic  Latin,  to  Jioldy  or  lie  Jujlds,  So 
any  principle,  opinion,  doctrine  or  dogma  which  is  held  by  a 
man,  or  class  of  men,  is  a  tenet.  Opituon  comes  from  opine,  to 
think,  which  also  hails  from  a  Latin  word.  A  man  tliinks, 
supposes  or  assumes  that  tliis  or  that  is  true,  or  is  right,  or  is 
best  His  thought  is  his  opinion ;  wliich  may  be  of  great,  Uule 
or  iw  value,  according  to  the  man's  tliinking  powers,  and  his 
reasons  for  thinking  as  he  does.  SefUiment,  in  popular  usage, 
means  thought,  opinion,  notion,  judgment  of  the  mind.  More 
pioperiy  it  is  a  thought  prompted  by  passion  or  feeling.  Plure- 
nologists  generally  use  the  term  sentiment  to  denote  tliose 
religious  and  moral  faculties  of  human  nature  wliich  are  the 
centers  of  rehgious  emotion,  moral  sensation,  and  elevated 
affection,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Propensities,  the 
Intellectuals,  and  the  Reflectivcs.     May  I  now  proceed  ? 

Liq.  Certainly;  and  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  for  being 
rather  nice  and  curious  about  these  definitions. 

Ex,  You  have  my  standing  permission,  and  invitation,  to  bo 
as  critical  as  you  please.  I  am  now  to  treat  of  the  principles 
of  Personal  Righteousness.  By  Personal  Righteousness  I 
mean  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  an  individual  human  being, 
or  moral  agent  of  any  class,  truly  righteous.  Personal  Righte- 
ousness consists  in  right  action  or  conduct,  right  intention,  aim 
or  will,  and  right  affection,  spirit  or  temper.  If  tlie  external 
action  or  conduct  be  right,  the  main  intention,  aim  or  will  be 
right,  and  the  ruling  affection,  spirit  or  temper  be  right,  there  is 
a  true  personal  righteousness.  And  if  these  tliree  requisites 
were  all  perfectly  right,  there  would  result  a  perfect  personal 
righteousness.  If  either  be  imperfect  in  any  individual,  tlie 
resultant  righteousness  must  be  correspondingly  inperfect 
Thus  a  man's  external  action  or  conduct  may  be  right,  or  chief- 
ly right,  but  his  intention,  aim  or  will  may  be  wrong.     Ilis  gov- 
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erning  motive  may  be  low,  or  unworthy.  Such  an  one  is  not 
truly  a  righteous  person.  Another  may  be  nearly  riglit  in  his 
external  conduct,  and  also  in  his  predominant  intention,  but 
nevertheless  be  in  such  an  unholy  affection,  spirit  or  temper  as 
quite  to  neutralize  his  good  conduct,  and  good  general  inten- 
tion. Such  a  man  is  not  truly  righteous.  He  may  be  much 
less  unrighteous  than  others,  but  he  is  deficient  m  a  right  spirit 
Another  may  have  a  right  spirit  or  temper  of  mind,  and  a  right 
general  affection,  yet  really  lack  a  clear,  well  settled  right  in- 
tention or  aim.  He  will  therefore  be  a  good  natured,  kind  feel- 
ing, pleasant  man,  who  means  well  so  far  as  he  knows ;  but 
his  righteousness  will  be  a  hap-hazard,  inconsistent  and  oflen 
self-destroying  one — in  many  cases  giving  the  strongest  unde- 
signed aid  and  countenance  to  real  wickedness.  And  yet 
again,  a  man  may  be  righteous  in  his  grand  intention,  aim  or 
will,  but  so  wrong  both  in  his  spirit  and  external  conduct  as  to 
neutralize  nearly  all  the  good  influence  of  his  right  aim.  Hence 
a  true  personal  righteousness  must  be  one  growing  out  of  and 
sustained  by  essential  divine  principles.  And  of  these  I  have 
stated  eight  in  the  Second  Division  of  my  Table,  viz  : 

1.  Reverence  for  tlie  Divine  and  spiritual, 

2.  Self-denial  for  righteousness*  sake. 

3.  Justice  to  all  beings. 

4.  Truth  in  all  manifestations  of  mind, 

5.  Love  in  all  spiritual  relations. 

6.  PuTity  in  all  things. 

7.  Patience  in  all  right  aims  and  pursuits. 

8.  Unceasing  progress  toward  perfection. 

I  have  stated  these  consecutively ;  but  you  understand  weD 
enough  that  they  all  interlace  each  other,  and  are  inseparable. 
Neither  of  them  can  be  perfectly  exemplified  without  involving 
somewhat  of  the  others.  Nevertheless,  I  must  consider  them 
analytically  in  their  distinctness.     I  will  commence  with  the 

1.  Reverence  for  Vic  Divine  and  spiriliial.  By  reverence,  I 
moan  a  just  and  sacred  respect  By  the  Divine  and  spiritual, 
I  mean  God,  all  manifestations  of  God,  all  divine  moral  attri- 
butes, principles  and  qualities,  and  all  spiritual  realities,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  external,  material,  sensuously  known  Nature. 
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Ltq.  You  make  a  radical  distinction,  then,  between  the  Di- 
vine nature,  and  external  nature ;  also  between  spiritual  reali- 
ties, and  material  realities  ? 
Ex.  Certainly  I  do. 

Biq.  But  if  I  understood  you  in  our  former  conversations, 
you  hold  that  there  never  wus  a  time  when  God  existed  alone, 
or  when  he  was  not  exercising  control  over  innumerable  worlds, 
with  their  multitudinous  populations.  You  also  conveyed  the 
idea  that  many  earths  and  universes,  with  their  appropriate 
inhabitants,  are  ever  in  a  state  of  formation,  progression  and 
perfection ;  whilst  others  are  decaying,  and  vanishing  away ;  so 
that  at  no  period  in  all  the  possible  eternities  of  infinite  dura- 
tion, past,  present  or  future,  is  there  any  absolute  increase,  or 
decrease  of  spirit,  matter,  beings,  worlds  or  universes,  but  only 
change  and  revolution,  according  to  their  nature  and  appropri- 
ate cycles.  From  all  this  I  infer  that  you  beUeve  in  the  coe- 
temity  of  Spirit  and  Matter. 

JEr.*  You  are  right  I  am  obliged  to  believe  in.  the  absolute 
coetemity  of  Spirit  and  Matter ;  and  that  the  aggregate  sub- 
stance of  neither  can  be  increased  by  creation,  or  diminished 
by  annihilation  ;  also,  that  as  man^^vindividuations  yf  Spirit  and  \^ 
Matter,  on  the  great  average  of  the  Lifinitarium,  are  always 
being  dissolved  as  are  being  generated.  But  all  this  cannot 
affect  the  principle  under  consideration. 

Ltq.  Perhaps  not  essentially  or  directly ;  yet  I  wish  clearly 
to  understand  your  views  of  the  nature  and  relation  of  Spirit 
and  Matter.    Do  you  regard  them  both  as  substances  ? 

JSz.  I  do;   but  as    radically  different  substances.      Matter ^ 
whether  gross  ot  refined,  is  an  eternally  inert,  passive  substance. 
Spirit,  ivhether  of  low  or  high  grade,  is  an  eternally  motific, 
vivific  essence.     It  gives  motion  and  life  to  all  that  is  below 
itself     Matter  could  never  give  signs  of  motion  or  Ufe  without 
the  presence  of  Spirit,  acting  in,  upon  or  through  it     I  hold 
that  Matte?  exists  in  seven  states  or  grades,  viz :  mineral,  veg- 
etable, animal,  aqueous,  aerial,  igneous  and  ethereal,  culminating 
in  the  niost  subtle  elej^tdcal,  magnetic  and  aioiiLal  impondera- 
bles.   Each  of  these  seven  grades  of  matter  would  seem  to 
be  nme  refined-  than  the  other.    But  Spirit  in  its  lowest  state 
14 
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or  grade  is  more  subtle  than  the  most  refined  Matter,  and  can 
interiorate  it  so  as  to  impart  to  it  motion  and  life. 

Inq.  And  do  you  rank  Spirit  also  into  states  or  grades  ? 

Ez.  I  do.  It  exists,  I  think,  in  seven  of  these,  exclusive  of 
the  Infinite  Deific  Spirit;  viz,  moHJic^formaticy  organic^  sensific^ 
inuUectiCy  rationic,  and  moraUc,  I  coin  some  of  these  words, 
for  want  of  any  already  coined  that  answer  my  purpose.  By 
tnotific  spirit  I  mean  that  grade  of  Spirit  which  merely  gives 
motion,  attractive  or  projective,  vibratory,  circular  or  vertical, 
to  Matter.  'Qy/ormatic  spirit  I  would  designate  the  next  high- 
er grade,  which  is  indicated  by  chemical  attractions  and  repul- 
sions, causing  naturally  the  formation  of  crystaUic  bodies,  and 
all  material  bodies  that  exhibit  small  complexity  of  structure. 
By  organic  spirit  I  would  denote  the  next  higher  grade,  which 
operates  in  all  the  vegetable  and  animal  organizations.  Next 
comes  the  sensific,  which  gives  sensation — ^beginning  with  the 
highest  vegetable,  and  rising  through  the  animal  kingdom  to 
man.  Out  of-  sensation  spring  the  instinctive  propensities  and 
afiections  of  animal  nature.  Next  comes  the  inteUectic,  which 
gives  distinct  individual  consciousness,  perception  of  related 
individualities,  and  all  the  knowing  faculties.  Then  follows 
the  rationic,  which  develops  reason  with  all  its  powers.  And 
last  comes  the  moralic,  which  renders  man  a  moral  agent,  a 
religious  being,  and  a  temple  for  the  divine  spirit  to  dwell  in. 

Inq.  But  the  Deific  Spirit  is  higher  and  more  interior  stifl  ? 

Ex.  Yes ;  he  is  All-Perfect  and  Infinite.  He  interiorates, 
pervades  and  comprehends  the  Infinitarium  of  Spiritual  and 
Material  Nature.  I  cannot  define  Him,  except  in  those  mani- 
festations, attributes  and  quaUties  of  his  nature  which  he  has 
reduced  to  finite  comprehension.  He  is  "Light  ineffable/' 
"  without  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turning."  But  all  Spirit 
below  Him,  and  all  Matter,  is  subject  to  mutations  and  varia- 
tions innumerable,  fVom  and  to  all  eternity.  I  will  distinguish 
the  Deific  Spirit  from  the  Infinitude  of  subordinate  and  de- 
pendent Spirit,  by  calling  the  latter  Soul- Spirit  Soul- Spirit, 
through  all  its  individualizations,  fix>m  those  nearest  the  animal 
to  those  nearest  God,  has.  probably  a  close  connection  widi 
Mmie  kind  of  material  body,  grosser  or  more  refined.    Man  has 
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a  gross  body  here  in  this  mortal  state.  He  will  have  a  far 
more  re£ned  one  after  death.  As  he  rises  in  excellence,  stage 
by  stage,  through  sphere  after  sphere,  he  will  be  clothed  with 
finer  and  finer  fonns,  till  the  cycle  of  his  eternity  be  completed, 
and  his  identity  becomes  constituted  at  last  purely  of  the  Di- 
vine essence.  Then  will  his  unity  with  God  be  absolutely 
perfect 

Liq.  And  what  then  will  follow  ? 

El.  Just  what  God  is  doing  with  his  own  Essence  through- 
out the  Infinitarium,  from  and  to  all  eternity  of  eternities. 

hiq.  WhatisUiat? 

JEr.  The  perpetual  interiorating,  elevating,  blessing  and  grad- 
ually perfecting  of  new  souls  innumerable.  Did  not  I  tell  you 
that  God*s  happiness  consists  in  such  activities  as  these ;  and 
that  good  angels  and  good  men,  the  nearer  they  shall  be  de- 
veloped into  the  divine  likeness,  must  find  a  similar  happiness  ? 

Inq.  Yes  ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  my  very  identity  was  to 
arrive  at  such  an  ultimate  perfection  as  to  unite  my  conscious- 
ness, and  my  very  being,  with  God's.  What  will  become  of 
me  then  ?  I  shall  be  aimiliilated  !  I  shall  be  nothing  !  Tliat 
will  be  dreadful! 

JEr.  Are  you  afraid  of  becoming  too  perfect,  and  too  happy  ? 
Are  you  afraid  of  becoming  so  near  like  God,  in  affection,  will 
and  action,  that  you  cannot  distinguish  your  self-hood  from 
His? 

Lfiq,  Not  exactly  that ;  I  am  afraid  of  losing  my  separate 
conaciouB  identity. 

£r.  Bat  if,  at  the  completion  of  our  individualsliip,  the  eter- 
nity of  our  self-hood,  we  should  come  to  be  constituted  purely 
of  the  divine  essence,  and  so,  instead  of  losing  our  conscious- 
ness, should  find  it  expand  indefinitely  into  the  omnipresent 
consciousness  of  God,  and  our  happiness  into  the  all-perfect 
bliss  of  God,  would  tfuU  be  dreadful  ?  Would  tJuU  he  di  hss  o( 
either  consciousness,  or  happiness  ?  Would  it  not  be  the  con- 
summation of  all  that  the  divinitized  soul  craves  ?  O  glorious 
thought!  "Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all 
things.*' 

Jif .  I  think  I  now  comprehend  your  idea,  and  I  no  longer 
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revolt  at  it.  But  I  am  more  and  more  amazed  by  the  vust- 
ness,  strangeness,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  gloriousness  of 
your  thoughts. 

Ex.  I  can  hardly  call  them  my  own  thoughts.  They  have 
come  to  me  within  a  few  years,  in  my  meditative  hours,  un- 
bidden, new  and  striking,  by  suggestion  and  impression  from 
some  liigher  sphere  of  intelligence.  Afterwards  I  revolved  and 
re-rcvolved,  and  considered  their  reasonableness,  till  they  have 
become  riveted  in  my  convictions  as  subhme  and  heavenly 
truths. 

Inq.  Have  you  any  thing  more  of  the  same  nature  to  offer  ? 

<-  JSr.  Somewhat     I  have  been  led  to  contemplate  the  Infini- 

tarium  of  existence  as  exhibiting  six  different,  yet  harmonious 

infinities,  viz :  The  Deific  Spirit,   Soul- Spirit,  Matter,  Space, 

Duration  and  Diversity.     The  Deific  Spirit  comprehends  all 

that  belongs  to  the  Divine  Nature,  whether  spoken  of  as  God 

\       the  Father,  Christ  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost,  tlie  Christ- Spirit, 

'        or  absolute   Divine  Principles.     Soul- Spirit  comprehends  all 

i        angels,  spirits,  humans,  and  all  the  lower  grades  of  spirit  that 

i        give  motion  and  Ufe  to  Matter.     Matter  comprehends  all  grada- 

I        tions  and  varieties  of  inert,  passive  substance.     These  three, 

Deific  Spirit,  Soul- Spirit  and  Matter,  are  substantial  Infinities; 

I        i.  e.  they  consist  of  real  substance,  or  essence.     Matter  is  the 

J         most  exterior  of  these.     Soul- Spirit  interiorates,  pervades  and 

controls  Matter.     And  the  Deific  Spirit  interiorates,  pervades 

,'  and  controls  Soul- Spirit,  thus  through  that  controlling  all  Mat- 

•^  ter.     So  the  Deific  Spirit,  God,  is  tlie  inmost,  and  the  Supreme 

]  ControUing  Nature  of   the   Infinitarium.      The    other    three 

Infinities  are  unsubstantial,  viz  :  Space,  which  has  no  common 

I  center,  no  circumference  and  no  limits ;  Duration,  which  had 

j  no  beginning  and  will  have  no  end,  comprehending  all  ages 

i  and  eternities ;  and  Diversity,  which  is  the  unlikeness  of  all 

\  individualizations,  whether  of  Soul- Spirit  or  Matter,  to  each 

other,  giving  an  Infinity  of  distinction  and  variety.     Thus  the 

three  substantial  Infinities  exist  in  Infiinite  Space,  from  and  to 

all  eternity  of  Duration,  with  such  differences  and  peculiarities 

of  individuaUzation  and  combination  as  exhibit  an   Infinite 

Diversity — an  infinite  divisibiUty  and  variety  in  general  tmityy 
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f>pace  gives  room,  Duration  gives  time,  and  Diversity  gives\  \ 
variety  to  all  things.     Such  are  the  infinities  of  the  Infinitarium.    j 
Reflect  and  be  devout  I     Matter  is  every  where,  always  was  and  !  \ 
always  will  be,  in  infinite  variety.     Soul- Spirit  is  every  where, '  j 
always  was  and  always  will  be,  in  infinite  variety ;— interiorating, .  •■ 
pervading,   actuating,  animating  and   controlling  all   Matter,  i 
God,  the  Deific  Spirit,  is  every  where,  always  was  and  always  i 
will  be ;  interiorating,  pervading,  inspiring  and  controlling  all } 
Soul- Spirit,  and  through  that  all  Matter ;  rolling  on  all  univer- ! 
ses  and  worlds  through  their  incalculable  cycles  of  generation,  [ 
progression,  perfectation,   and  dissolution;    doing  all  this   iA' 
infinite  Love,  with  infinite  Wisdom,  and  by  infinite  Power  \  \ 
adapting  his  divine  essence  to  all  diversities  and  varieties  of^  j 
changing  being;  Himself  unchanged,  unwearied,  and  undis-^J 
tiirbed,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  through  interminable 
Duration !     In  the  thought  of  all  this,  what  is  man  that  he 
should  magnify  himself !  or  the  son  of  man  that  his  soul  should 
be  lifted  up  with  pride !     And  this  brings  me  back  to  my  first 
grand  principle  of  Personal  Righteousness,  viz  :  Reverence  for 
ike  Dwine  and  spiritual,     Tnily,  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  [rever- 
ence for  the  Divine]  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."     Without 
something  of  this,  man  is  but  an  intellectital  beast.     It  is  the 
first  and  indispensable  step  in  personal  righteousness. 

Inq.  I  am  profoundly  impressed  by  the  grandeur  and  majes- 
ty of  the  views  you  have  unfolded  to  me,  and  feel  that 
xcverence  for  the  Divine  and  spiritual  is  a  most  legitimate  and 
appropriate  exercise  of  man's  higher  nature.  Proceed  with 
your  exposition. 

Ex.  I  have  defined  Reverence  for  the  Divine  and  spiritual  to 
be  a  just  and  sacred  respect  for  God,  for  all  manifestations  of 
God,  for  all  divine  attributes,  principles  and  quaUties,  and  for 
all  spiritual  reahties  as  distinguished  from  external,  material, 
sensuously  known  Nature.  This  reverence  I  call  2i  principle  of 
personal  righteousness ;  by  which  I  mean  that  it  is  a  cardinal 
duty  to  be  acknowledged  and  fulfilled  by  all  moral  agents. 

hiq.  Well,  here  is  a  point  on  cwhich  I  wish  light  Phrenolo- 
gists say  that  Reverence  or  Veneration  is  a  natiuul  organ  of 
the  religioas  sentiment,  which  gives  the  feeMng  or  detm  to 
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Wlien  one  sees  that  others  are  in  earnest  to  be  heard,  he  will 
be  likely  to  hearken.  Then  he  may  be  brought  to  think ;  then 
to  act ;  then  to  act  from  settled  principle  ;  and  so,  at  length,  be 
confirmed  in  rigliteousness.  As  I  have  already  said,  right 
affection,  intention  and  action  togctJier  constitute  true  personal 
righteousness.  Tliis  is  as  true  of  reverencing  the  Divine  and 
spiritual  as  of  any  other  duty.  Reverence  must  not  be  a  blind 
spontaneous  sentimentality.  Jt  must  be  an  enUgktened,  well- 
considered,  weU-disciplined  reverence.  )  It  must  be  right  in  ex- 
ternal action,  right  in  intention  and  right  in  spirit.  Such  is 
reverence  of  the  Divine,  regarded  as  a  fundamental  principle 
of  duty.     Have  I  made  myself  intelligible  ? 

Inq.  Entirely  so,  and  greatly  to  my  satisfaction.  I  now  see 
that  whoever  makes  Phrenology  a  plea  for  leaving  the  human 
organs  to  tlieir  own  erratic  spontaneities,  neither  understands 
the  science  itself,  nor  the  Christian  Religion  with  its  wise 
adaptations  of  proper  influence  to  our  moral  capabiUties.  I 
think  I  shall  have  less  occasion  to  trouble  you  hereafter  for 
explanations  on  many  o{  these  points.  I  am  daily  gaining  a 
more  and  more  satisfactory  insight  to  your  philosophy,  as  well 
as  your  religion. 

Ex.  I  am  much  gratified  to  hear  it ;  and,  if  you  please,  I  will 
conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  principle  of  reverence  in 
our  next  Conversation, 
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CoiiBidcntion  of  Kererence  for  the  Divine  and  spiritual  concluded — 2.  Self- 
denial  for  righteousness'  sake  expounded — 3.  Justice  to  all  beings  unfolded 
— 4.  Truth  in  all  manifestations  of  mind  illustrated — 5.  Love  in  all  spirit- 
ual relations  considered,  with  sundry  explanations,  applications,  proofs  and 
confirmations. 

Ejc.  I  will  now  resume  and  conclude  my  exposition  of  Rev- 
erence/or  tJte  Divine  and  spiritual, 

Inq,  And  I  trust  I  am  here  witli  willing  mind  and  open  con- 
viction to  receive  truth. 

J2r.  Tnie  Reverence  for  the  Divine  and  spiritual  is  the  root 
or  radical  principle  out  of  which  grow  |  hurajEty,  simmssion, 
contrition,  pra^r,  gcititude,  adgration  and  all  holy'  worship. . 
It  also  inspires  proper  deference  for  all  divine  attributes,  prin- 
ciple^  and  qualities,  in  whomsoever  manifested  or  wheresoever 
existent ;  and  predisposes  the  soul  to  appreciate  the  inherent 
and  high  sujjenority  of  spiritual  beings,  things  and  interests, 
over  those 'of  a  mere  material  and  sensuous  nature.  When  a 
human  being  begins  to  be  sjliritually  developed,  he  recognizes 
himself  as  a  r^onal  and.ifioral  s|)mt  destined  to  an  immortal 
existence.  He  perceives  that  the  same  is  true  of  all  the 
Adamic  race.  He  looks  upward  and  thinks  of  the  great  world 
of  angels  and  spiritual  intelligences.  He  contemplates  the 
All-Perfect  and  Infinite  God.  He  studies  his  divine  manifes- 
tations. He  inquires  into  his  laws,  into  his  attributes,  into  his 
moral  qualities  and  perfections.  He  turns  back  and  sees  liim- 
self ;  how  ignorant,  weak,  erring,  sinful,  dependent,  necessitous 
he  is.  He  bows  himself  in  the  dust  before  the  Highest.  He 
suj^mits  himself  to  the  majesty  of  the  AJnuglity.  He  melts 
into  penitence  and  contrition.  He  becomes  as  a  little  child. 
He  prays ;  he  confesses  his  unworthiness ;  he  implores  divine 
mercy;  he  feels  all  the  excellence  and  goodness  of  God;  he 
gives  thanks ;  he  worships  the  Infinite  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
15 
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tnitli ;  he  devotes  himself  to  His  service  ;  and  conscientiously 
inquires  day  by  day  what  is  his  duty — ^what  is  right.  Need  I 
present  even  sample  texts  of  Scriptiue  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  prove  that  Reverence  for  the  Divine  and  spiritual  is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  Personal  Righteousness  in  the  Christian 
Rehgion  ?  Numerous  pertinent  passages  throng  to  my  memo- 
ry, but  in  so  plain  a  case  no  one  will  require  that  they  be 
quoted.  I  will  therefore  leave  each  mind  to  recur  to  tliem,  as 
profusely  scattered  up  and  down  the  sacred  volume. 

In  closing  on  this  point,  permit  me  to  notice  its  practical 
bearings.     Contemplate  the  individual  who  is  a  stmnger  to 
this  first  gmnd  principle  of  personal  righteousness ;  who  is  so 
undeveloped  in  spirit  that  he  scarcely  recognizes  himself  as 
any  thing  more  than  an  intellectual  animal.     To  him,  -j^o  is 
God, or  Christ,  that  he  should  reverence  them?     Who,  and 
what  and  where  are  angels  and  immortal  spirits,  that  he  should 
concern  himself  about  them  ?     What  is  duty,  what  is   righte- 
ousness, that  he  should  trouble  himself  any  thing  further  about 
them  than  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  human  penalties  and 
pubhc  disgrace  ?    Behold  his  self-conceit  and  pride  I     Behold 
his  insensibility  to  all  that  is  truly  noble,  divine  and  spiritual ! 
Behold  his  sensuahsm,  his  sordidness,  his  coarse  brutality  or 
,  refined  selfishness  !     Behold  how  little  he  cares  for  the  enlight- 
i   '  enment,  elcvp^tion  and  moral  progress  of  his  fellow  creatures ! 
]     Behold  his  ambition,  his  tastes,  his  pursuits,  the  ignoble  ends 
\^    for  which  he  lives  I     Behold  his  prayerlessness,  his  impenitence, 
I   his  contempt  of  all  true  worship,  all  true  devotion  to  principle ! 
Whether  learned  or  unlearned,  in  high  life  or  low  Ufe,  behold 
this  carnal,  animal  man,  unborn  of  God,  rushing  irreverently 
onward  like  the  horse  into  the  battle,  without  any  just  appre- 
ciation of  God,  of  himself,  of  mankind,  of  this  life  or  the  next ; 
without  true  righteousness,  without  real  happiness,  like  the 
troubled  sea  when  agitated  by  a  storm,  casting  up  mire  and 
dirt ;  discordant  in  himself,  in  his  family,  in  his  neighborhood^ 
and  really  at  war  with  God  and  man.     And  behold,  at  Jength, 
\^      he  passeth  away  into  thajower  spheres  of  the  next  M^yihei^ 
to  experience  a  protracted  discipline  before  he  can  fairly  begin 
to  reverence  the  divine  and  spiritual !     Shall  I  ask  if  such  a 
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man,  or  such  a  woman,  or  any  human  being  greatly  lacking  in 
Reverence  for  the  Divine  and  spiritual,  is  a  fit  candidate  for 
membership  in  a  Practical  Christian  Community  ?  What  could 
be  done  with  such  an  unhewn  stoue  in  the  edifice  of  a  new 
social  state  ?  Self-cottf;eited  and  self-willed,  revolting  at  the  / 
most  wholesome  restraint,  and  incapable  of  the  government  of 
divine  principles,  he  or  she  would  never  rest  till  self-precipitat- 
ed into  the  uproar  and  violence  of  antagonistic,  w«»-govemed 
society.  Such  souls  must  be  bom  again,  in  order  either  to 
individual  or  social  happiness. 

hiq.  I  see  clearly  that  without  a  tolerable  degree  of  rever- 
ence for  the  Divine  and  spiritual,  and  without  the  Wmility, 
Bubmissioirr'contrition,'  f)rayerfulness,  gratitude,  ^orshipfulness 
and  Aevotion  to  divine  principles,  growing  out  of  such  rever- 
ence, men  and  women  could  not  harmoniously  cooperate  in 
building  up  yqur  proposed  new  social  order.  Tliey  would  be 
too  proud,  selfish,  turbulent  and  conteHtious.  Proceed,  if  you 
please,  to  your  second  principle  of  personal  righteousness. 

JSc  2.  Self -dsmal  for  rigJUeousness'  sake.  You  perceive  at  a 
glance,  that  this  follows  naturally  and  closely  afler  reverence 
for  the  Divine.  The  Divine  and  spiritual,  once  fairly  seen  and 
truly  reverenced,  a  standard  of  righteousness  immediately 
unfurls  itself  to  the  mind.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  behold, 
acknowledge  and  reverence  the  standard  of  righteousness,, and 
another  thing  to  follow  it  faithfully.  The  animal  man  revolts 
against  the  spiritual  man.  The  carnal  mind  delights  not  in  the 
obedience  of  the  spiritual.  There  is  a  warfare  to  be  accom- 
plished. There  is  a  cross  to  be  taken  up  and  borne  daily,  for 
a  long  time,  before  the  crown  of  life  and  glory  can  be  put  on. 
There  vi  no  escape  from  this  conflict,  from  this  crucifixion  of 
the  old  man.  Christ  and  Belial  cannot  both  be  followed.  God 
and  mammon  cannot  both  be  served.  Tlie  carnal  mind  and  the 
apiritaal  mind  cannot  both  bear  rule.  The  will  of  the  flesh  and 
the  will  of  God  cannot  both  be  done.  So  the  cross  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  self-denial  for  righteousness'  sake,  must  be  borne 
till  the  new  man,  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness, 
has  gained  a  complete  ascendency.  Then  the  narrow  way^ 
that  was  entered  through  the  strait  gate,  will  be  a  way  of 
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pleasantness  and  a  path  of  peace,  shining  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.  The  cross  is  the  grand  distinctive  emblem  of 
the  Christian  Rehgion,  to  indicate  the  way  of  human  salvation, 
and  the  indispensable  process  oi  its  accomplishment.  Jesus 
Christ  took  it  up,  bore  it  through  life,  endured  its  aggravated 
sufferings  in  death,  and  was  exalted  from  it  to  the  throne  of 
his  mediatorial  glory.  He  consecrated  it  to  the  sacrifice  of 
himself  for  the  redemption  and  reconcihation  of  the  world. 
He  knew  that  he  must  lead  human  nature  over  it  into  the  glo- 
rious liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  He  knew  that  it  must  be 
taken  up  and  borne  by  every  regenemte  soul.  Hence  he  said, 
"  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me  \ 
and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  ngt  worthy 
of  me.  And  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth  after 
me,  is  not  wortliy  of  me."  Matt,  x :  36 — 38.  And  again,  "  If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me."     Luke  ix  :  25. 

Tliis  then  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  personal  righteous- 
ness ;  the  cross  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial  for  righteousness' 
sake.  Without  this  neither  individuals  nor  society,  nor  the 
race,  can  be  saved  from  sin,  folly  and  evil — can  be  reformed, 
purified,  elevated,  regenerated  and  perfected.  It  must  be  taken 
up  and  victoriously  borne  forward  over  the  vanquished  hosts  of 
darkness.  There  is  a  great  mystery  in  the  cross,  and  yet,  when 
viewed  as  a  principle,  no  mystery  at  all.  Who  does  not  see 
that  righteousness  must  be  put  first  and  foremost  in  the  vene- 
ration and  devotion  of  every  soul,  in  order  to  deUverance  from 
all  sin  and  evil.  If  any  human  being  love  sin  and  evil,  or  love 
the  wrong  which  inevitably  drags  evil  in  its  train,  there  is  no 
power  in  earth  or  heaven  that  can  save  him  from  the  conse- 
quences. lUgfUy  duty  must  be  held  supreme.  Whatever  love,  . 
or  will,  or  interest,  or  convenience  comes  in  competition  with,^ 
these  must  be  promptly  and  unreservedly  sacrificed.  There 
must  be  no  compromise  of  absolute  divine  principle.  This  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  human  salvation  and  progress. 
And  who  would  soften  this  condition  ?  It  could  only  be  done 
to  the  ruin  of  our  highest  hopes,  and  to  the  loss  of  our  highest 
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ullimfltte  good.  Divine  and  glorious  principle !  Notliing  truly 
great  and  good  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  accomplished  for  man- 
kind without  it.  We  must  have  it  in  the  individual,  in  the 
iumily,  in  the  community,  in  the  nation,  and  throughout  the 
race,  or  perish  in  our  canial  lusts,  evil  ambition  and  selfish 
expediency.     What  says  my  inquirmg  friend  ? 

]nq,  Uc  says  heartily,  cmien, 

Ez.  Then  I  need  not  enlarge.  You  can  imagine  how  unfit 
a  man  must  be  to  work  out  tlie  happiness  of  himself,  or  family, 
or  community,  who  has  not  a  tolcmble  devotion  to  this  all- 
redeeming  principle, — Self -denial  for  rigJUeousness'  sake.  Ho 
would  halt,  and  turn  aside  at  every  temptation  or  trial.  Ilis 
law  would  be  appetite,  passion,  ease,  convenience,  expediency, 
selfishness,  mere  hiunan  enactments,  customs,  fashions  and 
pubhc  opinion,  however  low ; '  and  his  career  would  end  in 
perdition. 

Inq.  I  need  nothing  to  convince  me  more  fully  of  the  truth 
on  this  point     Go  on. 

Rjc.  3.  Justice  to  aU  beings.  Justice  to  God,  justice  to  angels 
and  spirits,  justice  to  friends,  to  strangers,  to  enemies,  to  all 
mankind,  to  one's  self,  to  the  very  animals  and  to  all  sensitive 
creatures.  And  wliat  is  justice?  It  is  that  divine  principle 
which  constantly  prompts  us  to  respect  tlie  rights  of  all  beings, 
to  render  to  them  all  what  they  may  rightfully  demand  of  us,  or 
what  is  ^t  and  ri^ht  under  the  well-considered  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  to  exact  notliing  of  any  being  which  we  have 
not  a  good  right,  and  a  good  reason  to  claim.  To  be  scrupu- 
lously just  to  all  beings,  in  all  our  renderings,  all  our  require- 
ments, all  our  dealings,  all  our  expectations,  all  our  words  and 
all  our  feelings,  would  be  a  most  exalted  illustration  of  personal 
righteousness.  That  this,  however,  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
the  Christian  Rchgion,  no  one  needs  an  array  of  texts  to  prove. 
Alas,  how  deficient  are  mankind  in  Justice !  Behold,  how  httle 
of  it  toward  God,  toward  fellow  man,  toward  inferiors,  toward 
the  animals  and  toward  their  own  immortal  spirits^  See  their 
inreverence,  ingratitude,  impiety,  rebcUion  and  murmmrings 
against  the  Father  of  all !  See  the  tyranny,  oppression,  out- 
rage, Govetousness,  iniquity  and  violence,  which  man  experi- 
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ences  from  man  in  all  ranks  of  society !  See  the  ihferior  ^ 
creatures  of  the  earth  wronged  without  reason  or  stint  I  Fi- 
nally, see  man  cj;y)plc  himself,  dwarf  himself,  enslave  himself, 
cheat  himself,  poison  himself,  tonxjent  and  degrade  himself, 
commit  perpetual  suicide  against  liis  better  nature,  and,  without 
seeming  to  know  it,  inflict  on  himself  all  the  evil  blows  he  in- 
flicts on  others !  For  no  man  can  wrong  another  without  doing 
himself  an  ultimately  greater  wrong.  Man  cannot  become 
elevated,  and  truly  happy,  without  bowing  implicitly  and  rev- 
erently to  the  dictates  of  Justice, — ^the  divine  principle  of 
Jtistice  to  all  beings.  Need  I  appeal  to  you  for  yoiu:  assent  to 
this? 

Liq,  No ;  I  accept  and  endorse  it  fully.  And  I  see  that  an 
unjust  man,  or  woman,  to  any  great  extent,  would  b«  intolera- 
ble in  your  Practical  Christian  Communities.  Men  must  have 
at  least  a  decent  conscientiousness,  or  be  pests  to  themselves, 
and  to  tlieir  neighbors.    Tlcase  proceed  to  your  next  principle. 

Ex.  4.  Truth  in  all  nianifcstat'tou  of  niiml  Sincerity,  can- 
dor, honesty,  veracity  and  fidelity,  are  only  various  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Tnith  principle.  It  inspires  tmtlifulness  in  feehug, 
intention,  action,  speech  and  every  other  manifestation  of 
mind,  whether  toward  God  or  man,  friend  or  foe.  It  imbues^ 
the  soul  with  a  profound  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  what- 
ever it  be,  wherever  found,  or  however  regarded  by  otlu?n?. 
It  is  utterly  opposed  to  hypocrisy,  duplicity,  dissimulation,  de- 
ceit, falsehood,  dishonesty,  treachery  and  perfidy.  It  makes 
no  compromise  with  known  error  and  wrong,  however  popular 
or  carnally  advantageous.  Truth  has  been  denominated  "  a 
divine  attribute,  and  the  foimdation  of  every  virtue.'*  And  so 
it  is.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  even  a  sample  of  the 
numerous  texts  which  inculcate  and  enforce  this  divine  prin- 
ciple. Its  importance  to  human  regeneration,  progress  and 
happiness,  is  great  beyond  demonstration,  whether  considered 
with  reference  to  the  individual,  or  to  society.  How  lovely  is 
the  soul  that  exemplifies  preeminent  tmtlifulness  I  Frank, 
candid,  sincere,  honest,  veracious  and  faithful  in  all  things, 
everywhere,  toward  God  and  fellow  creatures,  toward  friend 
and  foe,  that  soul  is  the  delight  of  God,  angels  and  good  men. 
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How  noble,  how  reliable,  how  tnistworthy,  how  happy,  how 
instnimental  of  good  to  human  kind  I  Contrast  witli  such  an 
one  the  panning,  guileful,  hypocriticaTT!  knavish,  lying,  treach- 
erous, perfidious  soul !  Such  souls  have  falsehood  within,  and 
falsehood  without  Their  words  he ;  their  countenances,  tones 
and  gestures  he ;  their  whole  appearance  hes ;  their  most  sol- 
emn prayers,  professions,  promises,  and  even  oaths,  are  Hes. 
There  is  no  dependence,  trust,  reliabiUty.  What  a  spectacle 
to  God,  angels  and  upright  men ! 

Inq.  I  confess  I  have  many  times  been  ready  to  say  with 
one  of  old,  "  All  men  are  hars."  It  is  painful  to  reflect  how 
Uttle  of  genuine  truthfulness  there  is  in  our  world ;  and  at  the 
same  time  how  much  mischief  and  misery  mankind  suffer 
from  its  opposite.  I  have  sometimes  criticised  myself  to  my 
own  humiliation ;  finding  where  I  least  suspected  that  I  was 
deceiving  either  others  or  myself  I  consider  it  the  hight  of 
moral  perfection  for  a  person  to  be  entirely  truthful  in  all  the 
manifestations  of  mind.  If  the  genemlity  of  what  are  called 
mond  people  could  fairly  see  the  amount  of  insincerity,  uncan- 
dor,  dishonesty,  deception  and  falsehood  wliich  even  tliey 
practise  in  various  ways,  they  would  be  overwhelmed  with 
condemnation  and  shame.  And  then  again,  how  deficient 
most  of  us  are  in  love  for  the  tnith !  If  any  truth  be  unpopu- 
lar, or  inconvenient,  or  likely  to  procure  us  any  temporal  loss, 
or  be  mortifying  to  our  pride,  or  unpleasant  to  our,  self-compla- 
cency, or  require  any  considemble  pains  to  obtain  it,  how  very 
ready  we  are  to  ignore  it,  contemn  it,  avoid  it,  run  away  from 
it  or  excuse  ourselves  for  neglecting  the  pursuit  of  it !  And 
yet  I  know  that  our  real  interest  and  highest  good  must  be 
connected  with  Truth.  I  feel  that  I  must  be  the  gainer  by 
knowing,  loving  and  obeying  the  Truth. 

Ez.  I  perceive  that  you  need  neither  proof,  argument  nor  il- 
lustration to  convince  you  that  Tmth  in  all  manifestations  of 
mitui  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  personal  righteousness,  and 
a  divine  essential  of  the  Christian  Religion.  And  I  presume 
I  need  expend  no  labor,  on  your  account,  in  showing  that  Prac- 
tical Christiaa  Socialism  would  erect  its  proposed  new  social 
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State  on  a  sandy  foundation,  without  Truth  for  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal stones. 

htq,  I  can  dispense  with  all  such  lahor.  I  see  vei^r  clearly 
that  a  man,  or  a  woman,  uncontrolled  by  the  principle  of  Truth, 
would  be  a  troublesome  and  discordant  piece  of  material  in 
your  superstructure. 

Ez.  I  will  pass  on  then  to  my  fifth  grand  principle  of  Per- 
sonal Righteousness,  viz :  Love  in  all  spiritual  relations,  Man*s 
spiritual  relations  are  those  which  he  sustains  to  God,  Christ, 
divine  principles,  angels  and  his  fellow  humans  ;  i.e.  the  rela- 
tions which  subsist  between  himself  and  all  other  spiritual  be- 
ings and  things.  I  have  already  drawn  the  line  of  distinction 
between  tlic  Material  and  Spiritual  Natures,  and  also  between 
the  Divine- Spiritual,  and  the  Soul- Spiritual  Natu^s.  Man 
belongs  to  the  Soul- Spiritual  Nature.  His  spiritual  relations 
are  to  the  Divine,  and  the  Soul- Spiritual.  These  he  is  to  love. 
And  what  is  love  ?  That  divine  principle  which  prompts  one 
moral  being  te  desire,  seek  and  delight  in  the  highest  good  of 
all  other  moral  beings.  Benevolence,  kindness,  mercy,  com- 
passion, forgiveness,  &c.,  all  flow  out  of  love.  This  is  the  only 
love  of  wliich  I  can  speak  in  this  connexion.  There  are  many, 
lower  loves ;  but  tliis  is  the  one  meant  in  my  Table.  This 
love  regards  all  that  is  truly  divine  as  inseparable  from  the 
highest  good  of  moral  beings.  Therefore  it  is  a  love  for  God^ 
for  all  that  is  right  and  good,  and  for  tlie  highest  welfare  of  all 
moral  beings.  And  being  such  a  love,  it  worketh  no  ill  to  any 
Divine  tiling  or  moral  being ;  neither  to  God,  nor  to  his  righte- 
ousness, nor  to  a  fellow  spirit ;  neitlier  to  friends  nor  to  foes,  to 
the  righteous  nor  to  the  wicked.  It  blesses,  and  ciurses  not 
It  moves  its  possessor  to  desire  nothing,  aim  at  nothing,  do 
notliing,  but  what  it  deems  conducive  to  the  highest  good  rf 
all  moral  beings.  This  is  love — ^the  divine  principle  of  love. 
It  is  the  highest  and  purest  of  all  the  loves  which  moral  beings 
can  exercise.  It  is  this  love  which  man  is  commanded  to 
exercise  toward  God  with  all  liis  heart,  toward  his  neighbor  as 
himself,  toward  Iiis  ofienders  and  enemies,  and  toward  the 
most  unthankful  and  evil  of  his  fellow  moral  beings.  This  is 
the  love  that  God  exercises  toward  all  moral  beings,  that  he 
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manifested  in  Christ,  that  he  breathes  into  men  by  the  Holy 
Christ  Spirit,  and  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  his  very  na- 
ture. Hence  it  is  declared  that  "  God  is  love,  and  he  that 
loveth  is  bom  of  God."  And  here  again  I  need  to  array  no 
formal  quotations  from  the  Christian  Scriptures.  It  is  sufficient 
merely  to  allude  to  them. 

In^.  I  perceive  and  feel  that  you  are  right.  But  how  radical 
and  comprehensive  you  i^ake  your  Love  Principle !  It  strikes 
deep  damnation  into  all  selfishness,  revenge,  wrath,  war,  vio- 
lence, hatred,  envy  and  injur^;  as  well  as  into  all  impiety,  irre- 
ligion  and  ungodliness.  Nothing  must  be  desired,  intended, 
said  or  done,  that  is  against  God,  against  any  divine  principle, 
or  against  the  highest  good  of  any  moral  being  in  existence, 
not  even  ftiough  he  be  the  bitterest  of  enemies  and  the  vilest 
of  criminals !  I  call  that  a  deep-plowing,  sin-sweeping,  all- 
blessing  love !  What  would  become  of  all  our  military  and 
death-inflicting  social  institutions,  if  men  generally  bowed 
themselves  to  such  a  principle  ? 

Ez.  They  would  wax  old,  vanish  away,  and  be  superseded 
by  benevolent,  peace-promoting,  life-preserving,  bliss-ensuring 
institutions.  And  the  whole  vast  imder-current  of  personal 
selfishness,  oppression,  insult,  resentment,  retaliation,  revenge, 
hatred,  violence  and  injury;  which  now  renders  most  men  Lsh- 
maelites  to  tlieir  fellows,  and  of  which  existing  institutions  are 
the  legitimate  outgrowth,  would  give  place  to  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  among  men.  The  kingdom  of  God  would  then 
have  come,  and  his  will  would  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 
All  things  would  indeed  have  become  new,  and  tears  be  wiped 
from  off  all  faces.  Love  would  do  all  tliis,  if  well  enthroned 
in  human  souls  and  human  institutions. 

Btq.  You  transcend  the  common  inteq}rctation  and  render- 
ing of  Christianity  on  this  point  altogether.  Tlie  popular 
Christian  Religion  of  the  Sects  makes  the  principle  of  love 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  infliction  of  the  greatest  injuries 
on  offenders  and  enemies,  and  witli  a  total  disregard  of  their 
good ;  I  speak  of  offenders  and  enemies  who  carry  their  offen- 
ses and  enmity  beyond  certain  sufferable  bounds.  God,  we  are 
tanghty  oonsigas  his  offenders  and  enemies  to  an  endless  hell, 
16 
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whero  they  must  sin  on,  and  suffer  unutterable  miseries  to  lUl 
eternity.  And  Christians  may  kill  their  intolerable  ofiendera 
outright,  in  personal  self-defense,  in  justifiable  war,  of  on  the 
gibbet,  or  by  some  other  penal  process :  and  they  may  inflict  a 
great  variety  of  cruel  and  injurious  punishments,  short  of  deatli, 
on  their  criminal  fellow  creatures,  having  Uttle  or  no  regard  to 
their  good,  but  only  to  the  supposed  pubUc  good.  Indeed,  the 
popular  doctrine  is,  tliat  when  offenders  and  enemies  pass  a 
certain  point  of  forbearance,  they  forfeit  all  riglit  to  have  their 
good  regarded,  and  it  would  be  a  wrong  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
to  regard  the  good  of  such  wicked  beings.  All  tliis  tlie  popular 
expounders  of  Cliristianity,  as  well  as  Jews,  Mahometans, 
Pagans  and  infidels  affirm.  But  I  say  your  interpretation  and 
rendering  of  the  Love  Principle  of  Christianity  transcends  all 
this. 

Ex.  It  does  indeed.  But  does  it  transcend  the  Christianity 
of  Jesus  in  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  throughout  the  New 
Testament  ?  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hatli  been  said,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto 
you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  who  despitefully  use 
you  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  the  cliildren  of  your 
Father  wliich  is  in  heaven.  For  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on 
tlie  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  tliem  which  love  you,  what  reward 
have  ye  ?  Do  not  even  tlie  publicans  the  same  ?  And  if  ye 
salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  otliers  ?  Do 
not  even  the  publicans  so  ?  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  wliich  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Matt  v :  43—48. 
Do  I  transcend  this  ? 

^q.  Certainly  not ;  you  only  reecho  the  same  sublime  doc- 
trine. And  let  popular  Christendom  be  ashamed  of  its  infidel- 
ity to  this  divine  primitive  Christianity  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Ex.  I  mean  to  do  what  Uttle  I  can  to  make  it  ashamed  of 
such  infidehty,  and  to  bring  it  to  repentance.  And  now  what 
need  I  add?  You  see  and  feel  that  Love  in  all  spiritual  rela- 
tions is  a  grand  fimdamental  principle  of  the  Christian 
Religion.    And  though  we  have  given  our  views  a  wide  social 
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range,  you  see  and  feel  that  this  love  is  a  principle  indispensa- 
ble to  personal  righteousness.  What  would  God  be  without  it  ? 
What  would  Christ  be  without  it  ?  What  would  any  angel, 
spirit  or  man  be  without  it  ?  Nothing.  It  is  that  chirity  with- 
out which  Paid  said,  "  I  am  nothing."  As  to  personal 
righteousness  and  happiness,  no  moral  intelligence  is  any 
thing,  without  this  love. 

•*  Did  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue 

Than  ever  man  pronounced,  or  angel  sung ; 

Had  I  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine, 

That  thought  can  reach,  or  science  can  define  ; 

And  had  I  power  to  give  that  knowledge  birth 

In  all  the  speeches  of  the  babbling  earth ; 

Did  Shadiach's  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire 
*  To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fire ; 

Or  had  I  faith  like  that  which  Israel  8aw» 

When  Moses  gave  them  miracles  and  law ; 

Yet  gracious  Charity,  indulgent  guest, 

Were  not  thy  power  exerted  in  my  breast, 

Those  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  prayer  ; 

That  scorn  of  life  would  be  but  wild  despair ; 

A  cymbal's  sound  were  better  than  my  Toice, 

My  iiiith  were  form,  my  eloquence  were  noise." 

CowPER. 
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CONVERSATION  X. 

Principle  sixth  of  Personal  Righteousness  considered,  Tiz :  Puritj  in  all 
things — The  seventh  considered,  yiz :  Patience  in  all  right  aims  and  pur- 
suits— ^The  eighth  explained  and  established,  viz:  Unceasing  progress 
towards  perfection — All  xiniyerses  and  individuations  of  Soul-Spirit  and 
Matter  thereto  belonging,  have  their  Cycles  of  revolution — their  generation, 
progress,  perfection  and  dissolution — Man's  progress  through  all  states  of 
being,  from  animal  imperfection  up  to  celestial  and  divine  perfection — ^The 
great  principle  of  unceasing  progress  tovrards  perfection  plainly  one  of  the 
Christian  Religion — Principles  recapitulated. 

Inq.  I  come  to  enjoy  another  of  these  refreshing  interviews. 
Will  you  now  unfold  to  me  your  remaining  principles  of  Person- 
al Righteousness  ? 

Ex.  With  pleasure.  The  next  in  order  is  the  sixth,  viz : 
Purity  in  all  things.  By  purity  is  meant  freedom  from  defiling 
or  polluting  admixtures.  That  which  exists  in  its  own  proper 
simplicity,  unmixed  with  and  imdefiled  by  any  tiling  repugnant 
to  its  own  nature,  order  or  right  condition,  is  said  to  be  pure. 
The  principle  of  purity  lias  numerous  applications,  relations 
and  branches.  Hence  we  speak  of  purity  of  heart,  purity  of 
mind,  purity  of  conscience,  jiurity  of  faith,  purity  of  conversa- 
tion, purity  of  life,  purity  of  principle,  &c.,  &c.  Also,  purity  in 
our  relation  to  God,  purity  in  our  sexual  relations,  purity  in  our 
various  social  relations,  and  purity  in  our  own  persons.  Holi- 
ness is  spiritual  and  moral  purity.  Chastity  is  sexual  purity. 
Temperance  is  purity  in  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites,  &c 
Impurity  is  the  opposite  of  these,  in  whatever  applicationy 
relation  or  branch  existing.  Thus  we  may  be  impure  in  our 
hearts,  impure  in  our  minds,  impiue  in  our  consciences,  impure 
in  oiu"  faith,  impure  in  our  conversation,  impure  in  our  life, 
impure  in  oiyr  principles.  We  are  impure  in  our  relation  to 
God,  if  we  arc  insincere,  hypocritical,  ungrateful,  rebellious  or 
impious  in  any  degree.     We  arc  impure  in  our  sexual  relations, 
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if  we  commit  adultery,  fornication,  lasciviousness,  lewdness, 
self-pollution,  or  allow  ourselves  to  cherisli  the  desire  to  commit 
such  acts ;  i.  e.  to  lust  after  impure  sexual  indulgence.  Wo 
are  impure  if  we  are  unjust,  untruthful,  malicious,  revengeful, 
envious,  or  in  any  way  injurious  to  our  fellow  moral  agents. 
We  are  impure,  if  we  are  abusing  ourselves  by  any  habitual 
perversion  of  our  bodies  or  our  minds.  We  are  impure,  if  wo 
arc  unholy  in  any  respect ;  if  we  knowingly  violate  any  law  of 
our  being.  Impiety,  selfislmess,  injustice,  falsehood,  hatred, 
cruelty,  drunkemiess,  gluttony,  debauchery,  sexualistic  pollution, 
idleness  and  all  tlie  vices  of  the  carnal  mind,  are  manifesta- 
tions of  impurity;  and  by  parity  of  reason  I  may  add,  all 
physical  personal  filthiness,  voluntarily  and  habitually  indulged. 

Inq,  Then  you  make  a  clean  sweep,  from  center  to  circum- 
ference—  from  the  iiunost  affection  to  the  most  exterior  act 
and  habit— even  to  physical  personal  cleanliness  ? 

iSr.  Certainly.  How  can  I  do  otherwise  ?  The  principle  of 
Purity  in  all  tltings — ^mental,  moral,  physical — internal  and  ex- 
ternal— God-ward  and  man- ward ;  in  feeling,  purpose,  thought, 
word,  deed ;  in  the  exercise  of  every  propensity,  appetite,  pas- 
sion, sentiment  and  faculty ;  in  the  use  of  all  that  is  within  our 
reach;  in  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  dressing,  recreating;  in  our 
stomachs,  oar  mouths,  our  skins,  our  clothes,  our  habitations,  our 
door  yards,  our  gardens,  our  fields  and  our  streets;  in  all 
THINGS.  Filthiness,  uncleanness,  disorder,  impurity,  are  to  be 
eschewed  every  where,  at  all  times,  in  all  things ;  that  our 
whole  body,  spirit,  soul  and  condition  may  be  more  and  more 
sanctified ;  till  "  holiness  unto  the  Lord*'  be  inscribed  on  our 
entire  being  and  all  its  accessories.  "  All  filthiness  of  tlie  flesh 
and  spirit"  is  to  be  put  away ;  that  true  holiness  may  be  "per- 
fected" Need  I  quote  Scripture  to  prove  that  this  principle 
of  Parity  is  a  fundamental  of  the  Christian  Beligion  ? 

.fii^.  Not  for  my  information  or  conviction.  A  score  of  texts 
throng  to  my  recollection  this  instant  All  must  admit  what 
yoa  claim  for  Purity.  You  give  the  principle  a  more  sweeping 
and  thoioagh  application  than  I  ever  before  contemplated ;  but 
my  best  convictions  and  feelings  cordially  assent,  and  I  will 
not  detain  you  by  any  queries  or  comments.     • 
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Ex.  I  will  pass,  then,  to  the  seventh  principle  in  this  Division 
of  my  Table,  viz ;  Patience  in  all  right  aims  and  pursuits. 
Webster  gives  a  very  good  definition  of  patience :  "1.  The 
/s  suffering  of  afflictions,  pain,  toil,  calamity,  provocation  or  other 
evil,  with  a  calm,  unruffled  temper.  2.  A  calm  temper,  which 
bears  evils  without  murmuring  or  discontent  3.  The  act  or 
quality  of  waiting  long  for  justice  or  expected  good,  without 
discontent.  4.  Perseverance ;  constancy  in  labor  or  exertion. 
5.  The  quaUty  of  bearing  offenses  and  injuries  without  anger 
or  revenge."  Thus  Patience  includes  calmness,  firmness,  con- 
stancy, endurance,  perseverance,  meekness,  forbearance,  gentle- 
ness, longsufi'ering,  &c.  And  it  stands  opposed  to  restlessness, 
ficklemindedness,  instability,  despondency,  fretfulness,  resent- 
fulness,  rashness,  vindictivencss  and  all  manner  of  violence. 
Now  we  are  to  cherish  and  cultivate  Patience  in  aU  right  aims 
and  pursuits,  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  personal  righteousness. 
Being  sure  that  our  aims  and  efforts  are  right,  that  they  are  in 
accordance  with  essential  divine  principles,  that  they  look  to 
the  highest  good  of  all  moral  beings,  we  are  to  confide  ourselves 
to  God  without  distrust  of  consequences ;  we  are  to  be  calm, 
firm,  steadfast  and  persevering ;  we  are  to  hope  on  and  ever 
to  toil  on  and  ever,  to  suffer  whatever  calamities  may  overtake 
US  with  unmurmuring  composure ;  we  are  to  face  all  opposition, 
meet  all  contradictions,  endure  all  persecutions,  bear  all  provo- 
cations and  suffer  all  evils,  resolutely,  meekly,  gently,  forgiv- 
ingly, heroically;  without  fretfulness,  without  resentment, 
without  returning  evil  for  evil,  and  without  seriously  doubting 
that  the  right,  the  good  and  the  true  will  finally  triumph.  Do 
you  not  see  the  necessity  and  importance  of  this  principle  ? 

Inq.  Very  clearly.  The  severe  and  protracted  struggle 
through  which  human  nature  passes  in  its  progress,  from  its 
rudimental  to  its  celestial  and  divine  development,  has  already 
been  considered.  This  struggle  involves  innumerable  inci- 
dental trials  which  cannot  be  endured  and  overcome  without 
Patience.  All  this  is  now  perfectly  plaui  to  my  imderstand- 
ing ;  and  I  admire,  more  and  more,  the  excellence,  consistency'' 
and  order  of  these  essential  divine  principles,  as  set  forth  in 
your  Table.    Each  seems  indispensable  and  glorious  by  itself. 
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Each  is  comprehensive  of  tlic  requisite  sub -principles.  Each 
follows  the  other  in  orderly  gradation.  And  they  all  form  in 
combination  a  symmetrical  whole.  I  think  you  need  not  cn- 
laige  on  this  principle  of  Patience,  nor  expend  time  in  quoting 
texts  from  the  Scriptures  to  prove  that  it  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  Christian  EeUgion.  No  one  can  read  tlie  New 
Testament,  or  call  to  remembrance  its  teachings,  with  the  least 
doubt  that  Patience  is  an  essential  of  the  personal  righteous- 
ness inculcated  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  a|>ostles.  Nor  do  I 
require  any  illustrations  to  render  me  sensible  tliat  a  person 
greatly  deficient  in  Patience  would  be  unfit  to  cooperate  in 
building  your  new  social  edifice.  I  may  seem  to  anticipate 
you,  and  to  foreclose  yoiu  work  in  part;  but  if  so,  it  is  because 
your  very  caxeful  definitions,  explanations  and  demonstrations, 
in  preceding  Conversations,  have  given  me  an  insight  into  your 
system,  and  prepared  me  to  understand  many  things  readily, 
wliich  had  otlierwisc  occasioned  queries  and  criticisms.  I  am 
rather  pleased  with  tlie  conceit,  that  I  shall  give  you  less 
trouble  hereafter,  as  an  inquirer.  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  I  shoidd 
like  to  become  a  teacher,  by  and  by, -of  tlicso  essential  divine 
principles. 

Ez.  God  grant  you  may  become  one  in  due  time.  But  I 
trust  you  will  not  abate  your  inquiries  and  criticisms,  during 
tliese  Conversations,  in  any  such  degree  as  to  allow  mo  to 
assume  for  Truth  and  Right  any  thing  really  questionable. 

Liq.  I  will  look  out  for  that.  But  I  shall  not  compel  you  to 
multiply  words  in  demonstration  of  what  every  reasonable  mind 
must  admit  as  either  self-evident  or  undeniably  obvious.  So, 
if  you  please,  proceed  to  the  exposition  of  your  eighth  principle 
of  personal  righteousness. 

Ez.  I  will  do  so.  8.  Unceasing  progress  towards  perfection, 
1  have  declared  my  behef  to  be  that  each  universe  of  worlds 
in  the  Infinitarium  is  composed  of  Soul- Spirit  and  Matter, 
interiorated  by  the  Deific  Spirit,  and  has  its  grand  Cycle  of 
revelation ;  i.  e.  its  seasons  of  generation,  progress,  perfection 
and  dissolution.  Tlie  same  I  hold  to  be  tnie  of  all  the  individ- 
uations and  associations,  which  make  up  the  Diversity  of  each 
universe.    The  suns,  planets  and  lesser  bodief  of  a  universe 
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are  individuations  of  the  Matter  belonging  to  that  universe. 
The  angels,  men  and  all  moral  beings  of  a  universe  are  indi- 
viduations of  the  Soul- Spirit  belonging  to  that  universe.  Each 
grand  cycle  of  a  universe  may  be  called  its  eternity,  as  includ- 
ing all  the  ages  of  Duration  from  its  generation  to  its  dissolution. 
Tlien  commences  another  generation  of  individuations  in  that 
universe,  another  grand  Cycle,  another  of  the  eternities  through 
which  the  aggregate  of  its  Soul- Spirit  and  Matter  exists,  per- 
petually changing,  but,  in  its  elements  and  aggregate,  neither 
increased  nor  diminished.  So  each  earth  has  its  birth,  growth, 
perfection  and  dissolution.  So  each  race  of  animated  beings. 
So  each  race  of  moral  beings  ;  and  therefore  man.  So  each 
man  in  particular.  So  of  the, body  of  man  in  each  sphere  of 
his  progressive  existence.  Li  this  sphere  that  body  is  a  gross 
one  of  flesh  and  blood.  Li  the  next  sphere  he  will  have  a  far 
more  refined  body.  Li  the  next  a  still  more  refined  one ;  and 
80  on  till  the  acme  of  his  absolute  perfection. 

Liq.  And  I  understand  you  to  hold  that  when  a  man  arrives 
\  at  his  absolute  perfection,  his  essence  will  no  longer  consist  of 
•  Soul- Spirit  and  Matter  conjoined,  but  of  Deific  Spirit  alone  ; 
r   and  then  the  affection,  will,  action  and  bliss  of  each  man  will 

be  strictly  divine,  so  that  his  very  consciousness  will  be  one 

with  God's. 

Ex.  Yes. 

Liq.  But  I  do  not  clearly  understand  how  all  this  can  be. 

Ex.  I  will  fiulher  explain.  Have  I  not  said  that  the  Deific 
Spirit  interiorates  all  Soul- Spirit,  and  thus  all  matter? 

Inq.  Yes ;  and  I  see  that  it  must  be  so. 

Ez.  And  do  you  not  see  that  from  the  moment  a  man's  soul 
is  conscious  of  moral  development,  there  must  be  in  his  inmost 
an  ever-present  portion  of  the  Deific  Spirit  ? 

Jhq.  I  grant  it. 

Et.  But  you  never  imagined  tJuU  indwelUng  portion  of  tlie 
Divine  Essence  to  be  the  whole  Infinite  God  ? 
Inq.  No ;  certainly  not 
Ex,  Yet  tiiatiBame  porticm  of  the  Deity  has  divine  conscious-' 
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ness,  afiection,  will,  intelligence  and  power ;  in  me,  in  you,  in 
all  moral  beings ;  has  it  not  ? 

Jnq.  Truly,  it  seems  to  have. 

Ex.  And  these  portions  of  divine  love  and  divine  wisdom  in 
us  all  have  a  common  consciousness,  a  common  aiiection,  a 
common  will,  a  common  inteUigence,  and  a  common  good. 
They  do  not  constitute  so  many  distinct  Gods,  do  they  ? 

Liq.  Certainly  not.  I  never  tliought  of  this,  before  ;  but  it 
must  be  so.  The  least  conceivable  portion  of  the  Dcific  Spirit 
must  have  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Nature,  whether  in  my 
spiritual  inmost,  or  yours,  or  another  man's,  or  an  angel's,  or  an 
arch-angel's.  And  yet  the  consciousness  of  divine  personal 
identity  mast  be  one,  however  existing  in  all  individuations  ; 
because  divine  essence,  divine  nature,  Deific  Spirit,  has  every 
where  precisely  the  same  perfect  love,  wisdom,  will  and  good. 

Ez.  Well,  you  readily  comprehend  that  the  more  divine  Love 
and  Wisdom  a  man  comes  to  have  in  him,  tlie  more  like  God 
he  is? 

Inq,  That  is  plain  enough. 

Ez,  You  may  see,  then,  that  the  more  room  God  occupies  in 
a  man,  the  larger  his  inmost  must  be  ;  and  consequently  that 
the  more  he  is  conscious  of  being  actuated  by  God's  Love, 
God's  Wisdom  and  God's  Will,  the  less  he  is  conscious  of  dis- 
tinguishing his  own  original  self-hood.  Thus  as  he  consists 
more  and  more  of  the  Divine  Nature,  he  will  consist  less  and 
less  of  Soul- Spirit  and  Matter;  or,  in  other  words,  as  Gojl 
expands  within  liim,  his  external  self-hood  diminishes  and  van- 
ishes away.  But  that  which  vanishes  away  is  not  annihilated, 
any  more  than  the  Matter  of  our  bodies  is,  when  superseded  by 
fresh  supplies  received  within.  It  goes  to  its  own  place  to  be 
used  over  again.  So  with  the  Matter  in  all  our  personal  indi- 
vidualities, and  so  finally  with  the  Soul- Spirit  of  our  interior 
personal  individuaUties.  But  not  so  with  Deific  Spirit,  which 
by  degrees  comes  to  constitute  our  fnost  interior  identities.  77uU 
has  an  essential,  unchanging  perfection  of  its  own.  When, 
therefore,  after  the  process  of  incomputable  ages  of  progress 
towards  perfection,  we  finally  reach  it,  the  last  particle  of  our 
8elf*hood  will  have  passed  away,  and  our  c4>nsciousness  of 
17 
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existence,  love,  wisdom,  will  and  bliss,  will  be  undistingiiishable 
from  God's, — not  losty  but  perfected  in  liis  own  divine  unity. 
Hence  the  sublime  expression,  "God  all  in  all."  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  highest  and  purest  of  human  beings  on  earth,  as 
they  approximate  God,  long  to  be  one  with  liim.  It  is  their 
meat  and  drink  to  do  liis  will ;  their  very  life  to  feel,  think, 
speak  and  act  only  as  moved  by  him.  Hear  how  the  good 
Kempis  expressed  himself: — 

"  Thou,  O  Lord  God  !  art  above  all,  in  all  perfection  !  Thou 
art  most  high,  most  powerful,  most  sufficient,  and  most  full  I 
Thou'  art  most  sweet,  and  most  abundantly  comforting !  Thou 
art  most  lovely,  and  most  loving ;  most  noble  and  most  glori- 
ous I  In  thee  all  good  centers,  from  eternity  to  eternity ! 
Therefore,  whatever  thou  bestowest  upon  me,  that  is  not  thy- 
self; whatsoever  thou  revealest  or  promisest,  while  I  am  not 
permitted  tnily  to  behold  and  enjoy  thee  ;  is  insufficient  to  fill 
the  boundless  desires  of  my  soul,  which,  stretching  beyond  all 
creatures,  and  even  beyond  all  thy  gifts,  can  only  be  satisfied 
in  union  with  thy  all-perfect  Spirit."  "  When  will  it  be  grant- 
ed me,  in  silent  and  peaceful  abstraction  from  all  created  being, 
to  taste  and  see  how  good  thou  art,  O  Lord,  my  GJod !  When 
shall  I  be  wholly  absorbed  in  thy  fullness  I  When  shall  I 
lose,  in  the  love  of  thee,  all  perception  of  myself;  and  have  no 
souse  of  any  being  but  tliinc  I"  Imitathn  of  Christ.  B.  III. 
Chap.  xiv. 

If  the  best  of  men  here  in  this  imperfect  state  are  capable 
of  such  yetu-nings  for  unition  with  GJod,  how  must  it  be  with 
the  "  high  seraph," 

•«  Who  countless  years  his  God  has  sought"  ? 

Liq.  Tlie  subject  is  now  open  and  unveiled  to  my  mider- 
standing.     I  see  and  I  adore  the  Truth. 

Ex.  Well,  then,  the  principle  before  us  impels  the  man  who 
embraces  it  to  make  all  the  progress  he  can  towards  this  per- 
fection; and  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
progress  of  the  whole  human  race  toward  their  destined 
perfection.  In  himself  he  unceasingly  aspires  after,  and  press- 
es towards  perfection ;  perfection  of  Reverence  for  the  divine 
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and  spiritual ;  perfection  of  Self-denial  for  righteousness'  sake  ; 
perfection  of  Justice  to  all  beings ;  perfection  of  Truth  in  all 
manifestations  of  mind ;  perfection  of  Love  in  all  spiritual 
relations  ;  perfection  of  IMrity  in  all  things  ;  perl'ection  of  Pa- 
tience in  all  right  aims  and  pursuits  ;  absolute  divine  perfection. 
Hence  the  following  testimonies  : 

"  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect"  Matt  v:  48.  "And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest 
me  I  have  given  them ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are 
one :  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made 
perfect  in  .one.'*  John  xvii :  2*2, 23.  "  And  this  also  wo  w^isli, 
even  your  perfection."  2  Cor.  xiii :  9.  "  Not  as  though  I  liad 
already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect ;  but  I  follow 
afler^  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  appre- 
hended of  Christ  Jesus.  Bretlu-en,  I  count  not  myself  to  have 
apprehended ;  but  this  one  thing  1  do,  forgetting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which 
are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  Phil,  iii :  12—14.  "  We 
preach,  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all 
wisdom;  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  Col.  i :  28.  **  Till  we  all  come  in  the  imity  of  the 
faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  pcrfec!t 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 
Ephes.  iv  :  13.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  unceasing  pro<<- 
n*^  tow^ards  perfection  is  a  cardinal  duty,  an  essential  divine 
principle  of  the  Clnistian  Religion,  in  the  de])artment  of  Per- 
sonal Righteousness  ?  And  whoever  is  governed  by  this 
princijde,  must  he  not  evince  a  noble  activity  for  the  improv(^- 
ment  o{  himself,  his  associates,  his  degraded  fellow  creatures 
and  the  hmnan  race  ?  If  so,  what  must  be  thought  ol"  the 
man  who  is  indisposed  to  progress  ;  who  is  good  enough,  wise 
enough,  holy  enough ;  who  cares  not  whether  liis  family,  or 
his  neighborhood,  or  his  country,  or  the  world,  makes  any 
progress :  who  has  neither  faith  in  the  possibility  of  progress, 
nor  one  ardent  desire  to  see  himself,  his  neighbors,  and  society, 
advancing  toward  perfection  !  Has  he  true  personal  righteous- 
I?    Has  he  any  real  faith  in  the  Cluristian  Religion  ?    Is  he 
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a  living  stone,  ready  for  the  grand  social  superstructure,  which 
is  to  be  the  tabernacle  of  God  on  earth  in  the  glorious  future  ? 
Wliat  says  my  friend  in  response  ? 

Inq.  Wliat  can  he  say,  less  or  more  than  that  he  sees,  feels 
and  rejoices  in  the  Truth.  Theological  Truth  and  Personal 
Righteousness,  as  you  have  set  forth  their  Principles,  are  in- 
comparably more  heavenly  and  beautiful  than  formerly  I  had 
the  faintest  conception  of.  I  thouglit  I  understood  what  the 
Christian  Religion  was ;  but  I  was  ignorant  of  it,  as  a  ReUgion 
of  essential  divine  principles.  I  looked  only  at  the  Sectarian 
hydra  wliich  passes  in  Christendom  for  Christianity.  I  was 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  Practical  Christianity  you  have  been 
expounding.  I  was  roving  among  the  Philosophies  to  find 
something  which  might  redeem  humanity.  But  now  I  see  and 
know  the  Christ,  that  is  indeed  the  Savior  of  the  world,  the 
true  Light  of  life.  I  see  that  to  have  faith  in  the  great  truths 
declared  by  this  Christ,  and  to  be  governed  by  his  essential 
principles  of  personal  righteousness,  is  the  only  way  of  salva- 
tion for  mankind.  May  I  be  enabled  sincerely  and  firmly  to 
beheve  in 

The  existence  of  one  All- Perfect,  Infinite  God ; 

The  mediatorial  manifestation  of  God  tlurough  Christ ; 

Divine  revelations  and  inspirations  given  to  men ; 

The  immortal  existence  of  human  and  angehc  spirits ; 

Tlie  moral  agency  and  reUgious  obHgation  of  mankind ; 

Tlie  certainty  of  a  perfect  divine  retribution ; 

The  necessity  of  man's  spiritual  regeneration  ;  and 

The  final,  universal  triumph  of  good  over  evil. 

With  such  a  faith,  and  all  the  glorious  hopes  thereof  bom, 
may  I  be  aided  from  above  to  "  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,"  and 
to  walk  in  the  "  narrow  way"  of  Christ's  own  Personal  Righte- 
ousness, whose  cardinal  principles  are, 

Reverence  for  the  Divine  and  spiritual ; 

Self-denial  for  righteousness'  sake ; 

Justice  to  all  beings  ; 

Truth  in  all  manifestations  of  mind ; 

Love  in  all  spiritual  relations  ; 

Purity  in  all  things ; 
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Patience  in  all  right  aims  and  pursuits  ;  and 

Unceasing  progress  towards  perfection. 

Ex.  Be  it  even  so  with  you,  my  inquiring  friend,  with  me, 
and  with  a  host  of  chosen  ones,  raised  up  in  the  east,  west, 
north  and  south,  to  work  the  arduous  and  glorious  work  of 
Practical  Christian  Sociahsm,  and  to  build  the  livhig  temple  of 
God  on  earth,  from  its  deep  foundations  to  its  apex. 

«  And  when  its  cap-stone  resteth 
Upon  the  topmost  height. 
And  aU  the  earth  confcsseth 
The  majesty  of  Right, 
Creation's  glad  hosanna 
Shall  rend  the  vaulted  skies. 
And  God's  unsullied  Banner 
O'erwave  its  lofty  spires." 
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CONVERSATION  XL 

The  Principles  of  Social  Order — The  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
Principles  of  Social  Order,  successively  considered — The  sixth  Principle 
criticised,  defended  and  demonstrated. 

Ex.  Tlie  principles  of  Theologiciil  Truth,  and  of  Personal 
Righteousness,  ])eing  now  understood,  I  come  to  those  of  So- 
cial Order.  By  Social  Order  I  mean  the  true  harmonic  condi- 
tions, relations  and  operations  of  Society — in  the  family,  in  the 
neighborhood  comnmnity,  in  the  municipality,  in  the  state,  in 
the  nation,  in  the  human  race,  in  the  universe  of  spiritual  races. 
The  least  form  of  Society  is  the  family,  the  greatest  form  on 
earth  is  a  fraternity  of  nations.  \Mien  we  extend  our  thoughts 
to  other  eartlis,  sims,  systems  and  universes,  we  only  follow 
Social  Order  into  its  more  and  more  comprehensive  combina- 
tions. The  Infinitarium  is  every  where  replete  A^dth  individu- 
ation and  association.  But  I  need  not  contemplate  Society,  for 
the  purposes  of  tliis  exposition,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  owTi 
earth.  I  believe  that  human  Society  inai/  be  happy.  But  to 
be  happy,  it  must  be  harmonic  ;  and  to  be  harmonic,  its  condi- 
tions, relations  and  operations  must  be  in  true  order.  There  is, 
I  am  confident,  a  true  and  right  Social  Order  somewhere 
among  the  possibilities  and  destinies  of  human  nature.  That 
right  Social  Order  must  have  its  fundamental  j)rincii)les.  And 
as  man  must  have  a  very  responsible  part  to  act  in  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  true  Social  Order,  it  is  obvious  tliat  he  should  un- 
derstand, embrace  and  practically  carry  out  tliesc  principles. 
Wliat  then  are  the  Principles  of  Social  Order  ?  I  have  affirmed 
that  the  Christian  Religion  presents  the  following  eight,  viz : 

L  Tlie  supreme  Fatherhood  of  God. 

2.  The  universal  Brotherhood  of  Mtui. 

3.  The  declared  perfect  love  of  God  to  Man. 

4.  The  required  perfect  love  of  Man  to  God. 

5.  The  required  perfect  love  of  Man  to  Man. 
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6.  Tlie  required  just  reproof  and  disfellowship  of  evil  doers. 

7.  The  required  non-resistance  of  evil  doers  with  evil. 

8.  The  designed  unity  of  the  righteous. 

These  are  the  Socialistic  principles  of  the  Christian  Relig- 
ion.    Let  us  give  them  due  consideration,  each  in  its  place. 

1.  The  svpreme  FatJierJiood  of  God  Does  the  Christian 
Religion  declare  that  God  is  the  supreme  common  Father  of 
the  human  race?  Or  does  it  leave  us  to  presume  that  some  of 
the  luiman  race  are  the  offspring  of  one  Father,  and  some  of 
another  ? 

Inq.  For  myself  I  can  answer  promptly,  that  it  declares  God 
to  be  the  Father  of  us  all.  And  to  spare  you  the  trouble,  I 
vnW  try  my  hand  at  quoting  Scripture  in  proof  of  tlie  principle. 

Ez.  That  would  suit  me  well. 

Inq.  I  will  try  it  then.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  go  back  a 
little  way  into  the  Old  Testament,  I  will  cite  a  pertinent  one 
from  its  very  last  book,  Malachi :  "  Have  we  not  all  one  Fath- 
er ?  Hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?  Mai.  ii :  10.  And  I  think 
these  questions  are  quite  conclusively  answered  in  the  New 
Testament  Father  is  the  profoundly  significant  and  adomble 
appellation  by  which  Jesus  almost  uniformly  designated  God. 
The  foiur  Gospels  are  every  where  adorned  with  tliis  name. 
"  My  Father,"  "  your  Father,"  "  the  Father,"  "  heavenly  Fath- 
er," "  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  kc.  &;c.,  are  phmses  wliich 
every  where  glisten  like  precious  stones  sprinkled  vnX\\  a  liberal 
hand  over  that  hallowed  ground.  We  are  enjoined  to  believe 
in  God,  to  pray  to  him,  confide  in  him,  obey  him,  imitate  him, 
"u^orsliip  him,  as  our  Father ;  who  is  more  ready  to  give  good 
things  to  them  that  ask  him  than  earthly  parents  are  to  their 
children  ;  who  is  "  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  evil ;"  and  who 
meeteth  his  penitent  prodigals  on  their  return  to  his  house  with 
compassion  and  holy  rejoicings.  He  even  says  in  one  in- 
stance, "  Call  no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth ;  for  one  is 
your  Father,  wliich  is  in  heaven."  Matt,  xxiii :  9.  The  apos- 
tles appear  to  have  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  your  prin- 
ciple of  the  supreme  Fatherhood  of  God,  which  is  evident 
from  such  texts  as  the  following : — 

"  God,  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  *  *  hath 
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made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  *  *  for  we  are  also  his  ofrs{)riug.  !^rasniuch 
then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think 
that  the  God-head  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven 
hy  art  and  man's  device.  And  the  times  of  tliis  ignorance  God 
winked  at ;  but  now  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  re- 
pent," Acts  xvii :  21 — 30.  "  Though  there  be  that  arc  called 
gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth  (as  there  be  gods  many, 
and  lords  many).  But  to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father, 
of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  liim ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things  and  we  by  him."  1  Cor.  viii : 
5,  G.  "  There  is  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  aU, 
and  through  all,  and  in  you  all."  Ephes.  iv :  6.  "  We  have 
had  fathers  of  our  flesh,  wliich  corrected  us,  and  we  gave 
them  reverence ;  shall  we  not  much  mther  be  in  subjection  to 
the  Father  of  spirits  and  hve  ?  For  they  verily  for  a  few  days 
chastened  us  after  their  pleasure ;  but  He  for  our  profit,  that 
we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness."  Heb.  xii :  9,  10.  "Ev- 
ery good  gifl,  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh 
down  from  tlie  Father  of  Lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
nor  shadow  of  turning."     James  i:  17. 

JSc.  Very  well,  my  friend ;  I  see  that  you  are  making  prog- 
ress, and  will  not  much  longer  need  to  be  taught  what  "  be  the 
first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God."  But  permit  me  to  try 
your  skill  a  httle,  by  asking  an  ex})lanation  of  tlie  following 
passage : — The  Jews  said,  "  We  have  one  father,  even  God. 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  If  God  were  yoiur  father,  ye  would  love 
me  ;  for  I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God.  *  *.  Ye  are 
of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  wnll 
do  :  he  was  a  murderer  from  tlie  beginning,  and  abode  not  in 
the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him.  When  he  speaketh 
a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own ;  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father  of 
it."  Is  not  this  text  against  our  principle  of  tlie  supreme  Fa- 
therhood of  God  ?  Does  it  not  involve  the  existence  of  two 
hostile  Fathers  of  mankind, — God  and  the  devil  ?  God,  the 
Father  of  the  righteous ;  and  Satan,  the  father  of  the  wicked! 

Inq,  It  certainly  does  in  the  letter.  But  you  have  taught  me 
to  regard  the  sjnnt  of  texts,  rather  than  the  mere  letter;  "be- 
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cause  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  In  this  case 
the  Utter,  if  blindly  reverenced,  would  kill  one  of  tlie  subliinest 
trutJis  of  the  Christian  Rehgion.  I  shall  therefore  cleave  to 
the  spirit  of  this  passage  which  agrees  with  and  upholds  all 
truth.  The  Jews,  as  I  learn  from  the  context,  were  justifying 
their  hatred  and  persecution  of  Jesus,  by  the  plea  that  they 
Imd  Abraham  for  their  honored  ancestor,  and  acknowledged 
one  God  as  their  Father.  But  Jesus  truly  charged  them  with 
being  actuated  by  a  spirit  the  reverse  of  Abraham's,  and  doing 
works  morally  imlike  his.  As  to  God  being  their  father,  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  cover  up  their  sins  under  that  mere 
profession.  Their  spirit,  conduct  and  character  were  diaboliccU, 
not  divi^ie.  Morally  they  were  the  children  of  Diabolos,  the 
Adversary,  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  falsehood,  which  from  the 
beginning  has  prompted  mankind  to  murder  and  falsehood,  and 
which  worketh  ever  in  the  "  children  of  disobedience."  All 
tradition  had  personified  this  spirit  as  God's  Adversary.  Jesus 
therefore  spoke  of  it  as  such,  with  perfect  propriety ;  neverthe- 
less, fi{ruradvehjy  not  in  any  such  sense  as  to  imply  that  it  was 
a  Creative  Spirit,  the  literal  Father  of  a  part  of  mankind. 
Nothing  like  this  is  to  be  inferred.  Tlic  fatherhood  of  the 
devil  is  one  which  relates,  not  to  the  proper  being  of  men,  but 
to  their  affections,  temper,  intentions,  will,  conduct  and  moral 
character.  When  these  are  perverse  and  ungodly,  alias  sens- 
ual and  devihsh,  they  are  credited  to  tlie  fatherhood  of  the 
devil ;  and  in  this  sense  wicked  men  are  said  to  be  of  their  fa- 
ther the  deviL  They  are  carnally  minded,  anti-divine,  per- 
verse. But  whoever  should  hence  conclude  tliat  wicked  men 
were  created  by  a  great  infernal  Spirit,  called  the  devil ;  or 
that  there  is  a  single  human  being  not  created  and  paternally 
treated  by  the  one  All-Perfect,  Infinite  God ;  would  virtually 
discard  the  Christian  Rehgion.  Such  a  conclusion  would  not 
be  less  absurd  than  impious.  For  then  the  devil  would  be 
made  the  rival  of  God,  and  so  we  should  have  no  Supreme. 
Also  the  devil  would  have  as  good  a  right  to  demand  the  wor- 
ship, love  and  service  of  1m  children,  as  God  those  of  his.  Al- 
so, it  would  be  as  just  to  render  to  the  devil  his  due,  as  to  Gqd 
to.  Also,  if  all  are  sixmcrs  before  becoming  saints,  and  God 
18 
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has  nothing  but  sinners  out  of  whom  to  make  saints  by  con- 
version, then  it  would  follow  that  the  devil  created  all  mankind, 
and  God  only  converts  a  part  of  them  into  his  children.  So  it 
is  utterly  absiurd,  as  well  as  impious,  to  say  that  the  devil  is 
any  man's  fatlier,  save  only  in  a  figurative  and  moral  sense. 
Really  and  absokitely,  God  is  the  Universal  and  Supreme 
Father. 

Re  You  have  done  the  subject  justice,  and  obviated  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  text  cited.  Now  then  let  us  see  what  is  im- 
phed  in  the  supreme  Fatherhood  of  God.  1.  A  Father's  love 
for  all  mankind.  2.  A  Father's  care  and  providence  toward 
them  all.  •  3.  A  Father's  authority,  government  and  discipline 
over  tliem  all.  4.  A  Father's  right  to  be  loved,  trusted,  honored 
and  obeyed  by  them  all. 

This  brings  out  my  second  Principle  of  Social  Order,  viz : 
The  universal  Brotherhood  of  Man.  It  is  necessarily  involved 
in,  and  evolved  from  the  Supreme  Fatherhood  of  God.  So  if 
wc  have  estabhshed  the  first  of  these  principles,  we  have  as 
certainly  established  the  second.  No  more  proof  tlien  is  want- 
ed from  Scripture,  or  reason.  We  have  already  enough.  So 
we  may  pass  on  to  inquire  what  is  implied  in  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  Man. 

1.  It  is  clearly  implied  that  they  have  a  common  Father. 
2.  That  they  owe  him  a  common  love,  worship,  confidence  and 
obedience.  3.  That  they  have  a  common  nature,  as  to  wants, 
capabilities,  rights  and  responsibihties.  4.  That  they  are  equals 
in  their  essential  rights.  5.  That  they  have  a  common  good, 
which  involves  the  obhgation  of  each  and  all  to  seek  it.  6. 
Tliat  they  have  a  common  final  destiny.  And  7.  That  they 
ought  to  love  each  his  neighbor  as  himself  And  where  are  we 
now?  We  are  already  acknowledging  by  anticipation  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  principles  of  Social  Order,  viz.  The  de- 
clared perfect  love  of  God  to  Man,  The  required  perfect  love 
of  Man  to  God,  and  The  required  perfect  love  of  Man  to 
Man.  How  naturally,  consistently  and  beautifuUy  do  these 
principles  grow  out  of  their  divine  root !  Perhaps  it  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  you  to  exercise  your  skill  in  quoting  a  few  strong 
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passages  from  the  Cliristian  Scriptures,  showing  what  is  The 
declared  perfect  love  of  God  to  Man,  Tlie  required  perfect  love 
oi"  Man  to  God,  and  Tlic  required  perfect  love  of  Man  to  Man. 
Ltq.  I  tliink  I  can  readily  do  this.  The  declared  perfect 
love  of  God  to  man  appears  in  such  passages  as  these : — "  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  beUeveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life.  For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  con- 
demn the  world ;  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be 
saved."  Johniii:  16,  17.  "Be  the  children  of  the  Highest; 
for  he  is  kind  to  tlie  unthankful  and  the  evil."  Luke  vi :  35. 
"  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  Rom.  v :  8.  "  God,  who  is 
rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even 
when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with 
Christ ;  (by  grace  ye  are  saved)."  Ephes.  ii :  4,  5.  "  God  is 
love"  "  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us, 
because  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  hve  through  him.  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we 
loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  tlie 
propitiation  for  oiur  sins."  "  Wc  love  him  because  he  first  loved 
us."  1  John  iv :  8,  9, 10,  19.  The  sum  of  all  tliis  and  all  such 
testimonies  is  condensed  into  those  three  words  above  quoted, 
"  God  is  Love."  The  required  perfect  love  of  Man  to  God 
is  comprehended  in  the  first  great  commandment,  '*  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  tliy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength."  Mark  xii : 
30.  The  required  perfect  love  of  Man  to  Man  is  set  forth  in' 
the  second  great  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  love  tjiy  neigh- 
bor as  th}'self."  Mark  xii :  31.  It  is  urged  and  enforced  in 
such  passages  as  the  following  : — "  All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
Matt  vii :  12.  "  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor ;  therefore 
love  is  the  fulfilUng  of  the  ^w."  Rom.  xiii :  10.  "  Though  I 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  and  understand  all 
mysteries,  and  all  knowledge ;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so 
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tlmt  I  coiild  remove  mountains ;  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  tlie  poor, 
and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  cliarity, 
it  i)rofiteth  me  nothing.  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ; 
charity  envieth  not ;  charity  vauntcth  not  herself,  is  not  pufled 
up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is 
not  easily  provoked ;  thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity, 
but  rejoiceth  in  the  trutli ;  bcareth  all  tilings,  behcveth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endurcth  all  things."  1  Cor.  xiii : 
1 — 7.  "  He  tliat  loveth  not  his  brother  abidcth  in  death. 
Whosoever  hateth  liis  brother  is  a  murderer :  and  ye  know 
that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.  Hereby 
perceive  we  the  love  of  Christ ;  because  he  laid  down  his  life 
for  us  ;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren. 
But  whoso  hath  tliis  world's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have 
need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?"  1  John  iii :  14—17.  "  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  If  we  love  one  another,  God 
dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us."  "  God  is  love ; 
and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him." 
"  If  any  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  liis  brother,  he  is  a 
liar ;  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"  lb.  iv :  12,  16, 
20.  And  lest  men  should  plead  that  they  arc  not  required  to 
love  their  enemies,  but  their  friends  only,  Jesus  was  exphcit 
and  special,  in  his  injunctions,  to  include  all  enemies  and 
olfenders  in  the  obhgation  of  the  second  great  commandment 
"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy :  but  I  say  unto  you,  Love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  his  giin  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have 
you  ?  Do  not  even  the  pubhcans  the  same  ?"  Matt  v :  43 — 
48.  Will  not  these  passages  suffice  in  proof  of  tlic  three  prin- 
ciples stated? 
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Rt.  Amply.  Tliey  are  conclusive.  Our  case  is  made  out 
Our  first  five  principles  of  Social  Order  are  certainly  funda- 
mentals of  the  Christian  Rehgion.  And  now  we  may  proceed 
to  consider  the  sixth,  viz  :  T/ie  required  just  reproof  and  cUs- 
frUmcsJiip  of  evil  doers.  This  is  a  principle  not  inferior  in 
importance  to  tlie  others.  We  must  give  it  a  serious  and 
critical  consideration.  It  is  a  great  stumbhng  stone  to  many. 
One  class  of  minds  stumble  over  it  into  vindictiveness,  violence 
and  cruelty  to  evil  doers;  and  another  class 'stumble  at  it  as 
irreconcilable  with  tlie  great  Love- Principle,  which  ever  seeks 
the  good  of  evil-doers.  The  first  class  persecute  evil-doers ;  the 
second  class  indulge  them  to  their  own  hurt,  as  well  as  to  the 
corruption  and  damage  of  others.  E\'il-docrs  are  those  who 
violate  the  principles  of  Personal  Righteousness  and  Social 
Order,  and  especially  those  who  knowingly  and  persistently  vio- 
late these  principles.  Every  violation  of  these  principles  is  a 
sin  against  one's  own  soul,  against  mankind,  and  against  the 
Supreme  Father.  Its  legitimate  and  inevitable  effect  is,  dis- 
turbance and  pain  in  the  moral  and  social  sphere.  It  is  there- 
fore an  imperative  dictate,  both  of  charity  and  justice,  that 
evil-doing  should  be  justly  reproved  and  disfellowsliiped  by  all 
who  acknowledge  themselves  under  the  government  of  divine 
principles.  And  this  can  be  done  only  by  making  evil-doers 
understand  and  feel,  that  their  conduct  is  regarded  as  evil,  and 
will  neither  be  sanctioned  nor  morally  tolerated.  Therefore 
the  Christian  Religion  requires  us  to  be  true  to  divine  princi- 
ples and  to  human  welfare,  by  always  opposing  sin.  We  must 
never  approve,  fellowship,  countenance  nor  connive  at  evil- 
doing,  though  it  be  in  our  most  intimate,  beloved  and  honored 
friends.  If  oiur  brother  commit  sin,  we  are  to  reprove  liim, 
either  by  word  or  significant  action.  If  he  repent,  we  are  to 
forgive  and  comfort  him.  If  he  persist,  we  are  to  reprove 
again,  and  to  rebuke  faithfully  with  all  long-suflTering  and 
doctrine.  We  are  to  bring  to  our  aid  the  choicest  and  most 
efficient  of  mutual  friends.  If  this  fail,  we  are  to  bring  against 
lus  evil-doing  the  united  infiuence  and  testimony  of  his  and 
our  religions  associates.  If  he  still  persist,  we  are  to  give  liim 
up  in  pity,  as  unto  us  "  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."     If  an 
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evil-doer  acknowledge  no  fraternity  witli  ns,  and  work  his 
iniquity  boldly,  or  hy|)ocritically,  or  self-righteously,  or  presump- 
tuously, he  must  be  rebuked  and  even  denounced  sharply  in 
the  sphere  of  his  evil-doing,  whether  it  be  private  or  pubhc 
The  true  and  faithful  adherent  of  divine  principles  must  place 
liimself  in  unmistakable,  uncompromising  protest  against  all 
persistent  evil-doing.  But  he  must  never  reprove,  rebuke  and 
disfellowship  evil«doers  with  hatred,  vindictiveness,  cruelty  or 
any  kind  of  injury  to  their  bodies  or  their  souls.  If  he  does, 
he  becomes  an  evil-doer  himself,  and  deserves  to  be  reproved, 
rebuked  and  corrected,  or  disfellowslii})ed.  He  must  abide  in 
the  spirit  of  God,  whose  rebukes,  disfellowships  and  chastise- 
ments all  flow  out  from  love,  and  are  directed  in  wisdom  to  the 
highest  good  of  those  who  experience  them.  Thus  the  Chris- 
tian Rehgion  prohibits  with  equal  exphcitness  all  approval  and 
fellowship  of  evil-doers  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  hatred  and 
injury  to  them  on  the  other.  This  latter  jwohibition  will  be 
considered  under  the  next  head. 

Inq.  What  passages  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  most  plainly 
inculcate  this  duty  of  reproving  and  disfellowshiping  evil- 
doers ? 

Ez.  Such  as  tlie  following : — "  Tliink  not  that  I  am  come  to 
send  peace  on  earth ;  I  come  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword." 
*'  He  that  loveth  fatlier  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy 
of  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is 
not  worthy  of  me  ;  and  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross  and  follow- 
eth  after  me  is  not  worthy  of  me."  Matt,  x :  34 — 38.  "  Every 
plant,  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be 
rooted  up."  lb.  xv :  13.  "  Moreover,  if  thy  brother  shall  tres- 
pass against  thee,  go  and  tell  liim  his  fault  between  thee  and 
him  alone.  If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 
But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  tlien  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  tliree  witnesses  every  word 
may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  teU 
it  unto  the  church ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  chiuch,  let 
him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  lb.  xviii : 
15 — 17.  "  Wliat  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighte- 
ousness?  and  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness? 
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And  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  BeUal  ?  Or  what  part  hath 
he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel  ?  And  what  agreement  hath 
the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  for  ye  arc  the  temple  of  the 
living  God ;  as  God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk 
in  them  ;  and  I  wiU  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 
Wherefore  come  out  from  among  tliem,  and  be  ye  separate, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and  I  will 
receive  you ;  and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty."  2  Cor.  vi : 
14 — 18.  "  Have  no  fellowship  with  tlie  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them."  Ephcs.  v:  11.  "Now 
we  command  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  oiu:  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  ye  withdraw  yoiurselves  from  every  brother  that 
walketh  disorderly,"  &c.  2  Thess.  iii :  6.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  multiply  texts.  Both  precept  and  example  in  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  demonstrate  conclusively  the  great  fact,  that 
there  are  essentials  of  faith  and  practice  which  the  Christian 
Religion  insists  on  as  indispensable  to  human  salvation,  prog- 
ress and  happiness.  And  it  requires  its  disciples  to  reprove 
and  disfellowship  as  evil-doers  all  who  set  at  nought  these 
essentials.  Indeed  the  Christian  Religion  would  be  worthless 
without  such  essentials. 

biq.  And  you  assume  that  no  tnie  church,  community  or 
<Mrder  of  society  can  be  foimded  and  maintained,  without 
making  these  essentials  tlie  standard  of  righteousness  and 
fellowship  ? 

Inq.  Then  do  you  not  virtually  set  up  a  test  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  justify  excommunication,  as  well  as  exclusion, 
firom  your  proposed  Communion  ? 

Ex.  I  do,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Inq,  WiU  not  this  be  a  serious  objection  to  your  system  of 
Socialism  among  hberal  minds  ?  There  are  many  such  minds 
who  detest  all  creeds,  tests  and  exclusiveness.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  reproof  and  disfellowship  of  evil-doers,  as  you  are 
disposed  to  carry  it  out,  will  be  as  prejudicial  against  you  with 
those  progressive  minds,  as  it  must  be  difficult  in  practice. 
The  creeds,  cbvencmts,  tests,  bigotries,  exclusiveness,  and  above 
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all,  Uie  excommunications  of  the  old  Sects,  are  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  nearly  all  the  liberals  and  progressives  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. And  I  fancy  most  of  them  will  suspect  your 
scheme  of  society  to  be  only  a  revised  edition  of  the  old  book. 
I  am  sure  that  this  featiure  of  your  system  will  displease  that 
whole  school  of  thinkers.  It  does  not  commend  itself  to  me 
as  practical  or  politic ;  and  I  wish  you  would  show  me  how 
you  expect  to  overcome  these  difficulties. 

Ex.  1  have  a  very  short  method  of  settling  all  such  ques- 
tions. I  ask,  Wliat  is  True,  what  is  Right?  Make  me  sure 
of-  these,  and  I  will  risk  all  issues.  Are  there  any  fundamental 
principles  of  tnith,  righteousness  and  social  order,  which  man- 
kind must  acknowledge  and  conform  to,  or  be  miserable  ?  If 
any  man  says  No,  he  is  not  a  guide  or  companion  for  me.  If 
a  man  says  Yes,  tlien  I  ask,  Are  those  principles  any  where 
declared,  or  made  knowable  to  mankind  ?  If  no,  then  it  is  use- 
less to  talk  of  truth  and  error,  right  and  wrong.  If  yes,  What 
are  those  principles,  and  where  are  they  declared  ?  If  any 
man  assumes  to  state  them,  he  states  a  creed,  a  confession  of 
faith,  a  standard  of  righteousness.  If  any  Society  attempts  to 
be  governed  by  them,  it  has  a  rehgious  and  moral  test  of  fel- 
lowship. If  that  Society  takes  in  members,  or  knowingly  re- 
tains members,  who  persistently  set  at  nought  its  fundamental 
principles,  it  is  false  to  its  own  standard,  and  will  suffer  accord- 
ingly. If  it  excludes  such  members,  then,  to  that  extent,  it  is 
exclusive  and  excommunicative.  Can  you  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  ? 

Inq.  1  do  not  see  that  I  can.  But  I  suppose  most  liberals 
and  progressives  would  disclaim  Nothingarianism.  They  hold 
to  fundamental  principles  of  truth  and  duty — bright  and  wrong, 
as  well  as  you. 

Ex:  If  so,  they  know  what  those  fundamentals  are,  and  in 
common  honesty  ought  to  hold  them  up  as  such  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.     And  if  so,  have  they  not  a  creed,  and  a  test  ? 

Jnq.  Perhaps  they  have,  in  some  sense;  but  they  dislike 
written,  formal  creeds,  and  tests  of  fellowship. 

Ex.  Then  it  is  not  the  thing  itself  that  they  dislike,  but  only 
an  open,  unmistakable  written  statement  of  it? 
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Inq,  Not  exactly  so ;  they  want  to  preserve  freedom  of  faith, 
opinion  and  action. 

Ex.  What  I  Freedom  to  violate  and  trample  under  foot  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  duty  which  they  deem  absolutely  essential 
to  himian  welfare  ? 

Inq.  Not  exactly  that,  either ;  they  are  afraid  of  insisting  on 
principles  as  essential  which  may  not  tiun  out  to  be  really 
such. 

Ec.  Then  they  have  no  principles  which  they  are  sure  ought 
to  be  deemed  essential  ? 

Inq,  They  differ  among  themselves  very  much  as  to  what 
are  settled  fundamental  principles,  and  being  devotees  of  prog- 
ress, as  well  as  of  hberty  of  thought,  they  dread  tying  them- 
selves down  to  a  declaration  of  faith  and  practice,  wliich 
future  light  may  show  to  have  been  mistaken. 

Ex,  And  so  they  are  only  modestly  waiting  the  march  of 
progress,  and  the  hght  of  futurity,  to  find  out  what  their  funda- 
mental principles  are  ?  And  then,  when  ^  they  are  sure  they 
have  not  mistaken  error  for  truth,  nor  wrong  for  right,  they  ex- 
pect to  have  a  perfect  creed,  standard  and  test  of  fellowship  ! 
I  much  admire  their  chameleonship,  as  a  game  of  hide  and 
seek,  but  not  at  all  for  the  sober  work  of  regenemting  the  hu- 
man race.  A  whole  continent  of  such  minds  would  accomplish 
very  little  towards  establishing  a  true  order  of  society.  They 
aim  at  nothing,  and  will  be  sure  to  hit  it  Their  mission  is 
noise — not  constructive  action. 

Ifiq.  Well,  I  see  that  you  do  not  hold  the  liberalism  of  my 
friends  in  much  higher  estimation  than  they  are  likely  to  hold 
your  new  fashioned  bigotry ;  but  I  trust  you  will  consider,  that 
they  liave  good  reasons  for  dreading  creeds,  standards  and  tests 
of  fellowship,  when  you  look  back  on  the  exclusiveness,  des- 
potism and  persecutions  of  the  Past. 

Ex.  I  have  often  considered  their  reasons,  and  found  them 
superficial.  The  Past  has  not  erred  in  having  uncompromising 
standards  of  religious  truth  and  moral  obligation ;  for  without 
something  of  this  nature  one  step  of  human  progress  was  nev- 
er made,  and  never  can  be.  But  its  errors  were  these:  1, 
making  that  essential  which  is  n^m-essential :  2,  omitting  that 
19 
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which  really  was  essential:  and  3,  most  important  of  all,  re- 
sorting to  violence  and  injurious  force  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  standards. 

Inq.  And  are  you  sure  you  have  transcended  those  errors  ? 

Ez.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it ;  absolutely  sure  as  to  the  third 
error  mentioned.  And  with  regard  to  tlie  other  two,  if  I  were 
less  sure  than  I  am,  it  would  be  no  reason  for  giving  up  my 
attempt  to  establish  the  highest  standard  of  fundamentals  I 
can  conceive  of;  since  it  is  one  that  eschews  all  injurious  force, 
and  must  rest  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  Therefore  if  it 
needs  ajnendment,  it  will  be  sure  to  receive  it  in  due  time. 

Inq.  If  you  do  not  bar  out  progress,  it  will. 

Ez.  And  certainly  I  do  not ;  for  progress  is  one  fundamental 
article  in  the  standard  itself 

Inq,  And  are  you  sure  that  you  can  reprove,  rebuke  and 
disfellowship  evil-doers  without  doing  them  injury  ? 

JSr.  I  am  sure  that  no  intentional,  and  no  vital  injury  will  be 
done  to  evil-doers  by  applying  my  test  principles  to  practice. 
Incidental  weaknesses  and  mistakes  may  occur,  as  in  every 
case  of  human  action.  Such  will  be  comparatively  slight  and 
correctable.  In  the  main,  good,  and  only  good,  will  be  done  to 
the  reproved,  or  disfellowshiped  individuals,  to  all  parties  im- 
mediately concerned,  and  to  the  whole  human  brotherhood. 
"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth."  Whom  his  true 
children  love  they  also  will  reprove,  admonish,  and  if  necessary 
faithfully  disfellowship,  as  God  does,  till  the  time  of  reforma- 
tion ;  which  they  will  ever  seek.  Love  of  the  sinner's  real  he- 
ing  must  involve  proportionate  abhorrence  of  his  sins,  and  of 
course  the  just  rebuke  of  them.  To  flatter  the  sinner  in  his 
sins  by  approval,  or  by  fellowship,  or  by  acting  towards  him  as 
if  he  needed  no  correction,  would  not  only  ruin  him,  but  greatly 
undermine  the  community  of  which  he  was  an  acknowledged 
member. 

Inq.  I  think  you  are  right,  after  all,  and  have  gained  your 
case.     I  will  ponder  the  subject  till  we  meet  again. 
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CONVERSATION    XII. 

The  sixth  Principle  of  Social  Order  further  criticised  and  defended— -The 
iiCTeiith  Principle  taken  up,  expounded  and  proved — ^The  eightli  Principle 
considered  and  dcmomitnitcd — Kud  of  Part  L 

Inq.  Since  our  last  conversation,  I  have  thought  much  on  the 
knotty  questions  raised  respecting  the  just  reproof  and  disfel- 
lowship  of  evil-doers.  I  am  convinced  that  the  principle  is  a 
K<iund  and  fundamental  one,  however  difficult  to  carry  out  in 
]>ractice.  But  there  is  one  objection  to  your  sweeping  aj)pli- 
cration  of  this  principle,  which  I  did  not  present,  and  which 
seems  to  me  a  very  serious  one.  It  is  this  :  the  holding  and 
treating  of  persons  as  evil-doers,  who  are  not  actually,  but  only 
theoretically  or  opinionally  such,  as  tried  by  your  test.  For 
instance,  suppose  a  man  should  honestly  avow  that  he  did  not 
accept  as  tnie  some  one,  or  two,  or  ten,  or  even,  if  you  please, 
your  whole  twenty-four  essential  Divine  Principles  ;  but  that 
he  believed  in  doing  what  appeared  to  be  best  for  him  from 
moment  to  monumt,  and  could  j)rofess  nothing  more  definite  ; 
yet  this  man  should  be  unexceptionably  upright,  moml  and 
congenial  in  the  externals  of  life.  Would  it  be  right  to  hold 
r*urh  a  perscm  in  disfellowsliip  as  an  evil-doer,  according  to 
your  standard  ? 

Ex,  Yon  prestmt  a  very  strong  case,  but  not  a  V(jry  suppo.sablc 
one.  However,  I  shall  meet  it  squarrly.  One  of  two  conclu- 
sions nmst  be  adopted  in  tliis  case.  Either  the  Princi]>lcs  in 
question  are  7iot  cssmtiaJ,  or  the  man  is  a  very  dangerous  evil- 
doer. Tlierefore  the  Principles  must  stand  aside,  or  the  m:m 
must  Tlie  test  is  useless,  or  the  man  is  dangerous.  So  the 
question  is  simply  this  :  Shall  the  basis  of  fellowship  be  one  of 
acknowledged  immutable  Principles,  or  shall  it  be  one  of  mere 
external  moraHty  for  the  time  btjing,  without  any  acknowledg- 
ed essential  Divine    Principles?     Without   hesitation   I   say, 
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acknowledged,  immutable  Principles  must  be  the  basis.  I 
would  not  trust  the  mere  morality  out  of  sight.  Having  no 
foundation  but  human  caprice,  it  would  be  like  a  bank  of 
quick-sand  in  the  midst  of  roUing  floods. 

Inq.  But  have  you  a  right  to  assume  that  my  moral  man  has 
no  immutable  Principles  as  the  foundation  of  his  external 
virtues  ? 

JSr.  You  said  that  he  beUeved  only  in  doing  what  to  him 
appeared  to  be  best  from  moment  to  moment  Is  that  any 
immutable  Principle  of  morahty  for  a  being  as  changeable  in 
circumstances,  passion,  purpose  and  conduct  as  mortal  man  ? 

Irui.  Rather  an  unreliable  one,  I  confess.  But  perhaps  the 
man  trusts  to  the  instincts  and  intuitions  of  his  own  nature, 
which  he  believes  to  be  unerring,  and  which  to  him  supersede 
all  necessity  for  definitely  acknowledged  Principles. 

Ex.  You  now  give  your  man  a  creed  and  a  standard,  viz  : 
iJie  unerring  instincts  of  his  amn  unrestrained  nature.  This  is 
either  a  true  and  sufficient  standard,  or  a  false  one.  If  a  true 
one,  it  ought  to  be  proclaimed  as  such,  and  made  the  basis  of 
social  fellowship ;  for  all  others  must  be  false  and  injurious  to 
human  nature.  If  yoiu-  man  honestly  beheves  this,  he  wiU  act 
accordingly.  And  in  that  case,  he  will  not  desire  to  be  in  our 
fellowship  ;  neither  can  he  consistently  offer  us  his  fellowship, 
except  under  his  own  standard.  So  both  parties  will  honestly 
disfellowship  each  other,  until  one  of  them  shaU  have  been 
cx)nverted  to  the  standard  of  the  other.  And  if  we  stick  to 
our  principles  of  justice  and  love,  it  is  certain  that  we  shall 
never  intentionally  injure  your  man,  whatever  his  unerring  in- 
stincts may  lead  him  to  do.  Besides,  the  world  will  afibrd 
both  parties  room  to  solve  their  respective  problems,  without 
any  serious  interference  of  the  other.  And  thus  in  due  time 
each  tree  will  be  known  by  its  own  fruits.  Until  then,  he  would 
be  an  evil-doer  in  our  esteem,  and  we  should  be  evil-doers  in 
his;  both  mutually  reproving,  disfellowshiping  and  trying  to 
reform  each  other. 

Inq.  Well,  all  this  seems  perfectly  fair,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
the  two  parties,  if  really  sincere  and  in  earnest,  could  act 
otlierwise  or  complain  much  of  each  other.     But  I  will  state 
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my  objection  in  another  form,  by  supposing  a  case  like  the 
following :  Here  is  a  good  man  who  accepts  all  your  acknowl- 
edged essential  Principles  in  full  confidence,  excepting  one  or 
two  oC  the  less  important,  if  you  will  allow  any  such  distinc- 
tion. For  instance,  he  may  say,  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
medicUoriai  manifestation  of  God  through  Christ,  but  I  believe 
in  God's  direct  manifestation  as  a  Spirit  to  each  true  soul.  I 
believe  nothing  and  care  nothing  about  Christ  as  a  mediator 
between  God  and  men.     What  would  you  say  of  such  a  case  ? 

Ex.  I  should  be  instantly  certain  in  my  own  mind,  that  such 
a  man  would  make  an  uncomfortable  member  of  our  fraternity, 
if  admitted  into  it,  and  that  his  influence  on  the  whole  would 
be  demoralizing. 

Inq,  Would  it  be  demoralizing,  if  he  were  otherwise  unex- 
ceptionable ? 

Ex,  Such  a  man  would  not  be  otherwise  unexceptionable. 
The  interior  causes  which  would  make  any  man  say  he  be- 
lievcid  nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  Christ  as  a  mediator 
between  God  and  men,  while  pretending  to  have  manifestations 
of  God  within  himself,  would  be  causes  inevitably  operating  to 
demoralize,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  man  himself,  and 
all  his  adherents. 

Btq,  How  so  ? 

Ex,  Because,  Christ  was  characterized  by  Divine  Love  and 
Wisdom.  As  a  man  he  was  an  embodiment  and  illustration  of 
them  so  preeminent  that  no  one  who  ever  knew  any  thing  of 
hiB  history  could  possess  the  same  divine  Spirit,  and  be  indif- 
ferent to  his  excellence.  As  a  focalization  of  the  eternal 
Christ- Spirit  in  a  glorious  personahty,  Christ  is  Love  and  Wis- 
dom— is  God  communicable;  and  no  good  man,  inspired  of 
God,  ie.  possessing  the  Christ- Spirit,  can  contemn  him.  Now 
here  is  your  supposed  good  man  sneering  at  Christ,  at  faith  in 
Christ,  at  the  manifestation  of  God  through  Christ,  at  the  very 
name  of  Christ  He  believes  notliing  and  cares  nothing  about 
Christ  as  a  mediator  between  God  and  men.  But  he  beUeves 
in  One  AU-Perfect  Infinite  God,  and  claims  that  this  God  is 
manifested  in  and  through  his  own  soul.  Indeed  he  beheves 
in  all  the  great  cardinal  principles  taught  and  exemplified  by 
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Jesus  Christ,  yet  believes  not  in  Cluist  himself  as  being  what 
he  claimed  to  be.  A  wondrous  good  man  is  this  same,  who 
surely  ought  not  to  be  disfellowshiped  as  au  evil-doer — a  de- 
moralizer I  Alas  I  there  is  a  screw  loose  some  where  in  tliis 
man's  moral  nature.  There  is  an  evil  ctuise  for  his  believing 
nothing  and  earing  notliing  about  Christ  as  a  divine  mediator. 
He  has  the  vanity  and  self-conceit  perhaps  to  set  up  for  a 
Clirist  himself.  Or,  he  has  too  much  pride  to  acknowledge 
that  he  is  indebted. for  divine  manifesUitions  to  any  mediation 
except  that  of  his  own  natunU  faculties.  Or,  there  is  some 
peculiar  object  of  personal  ambition  which  he  has  in  view, 
that  makes  it  convenient  to  get  rid  of  the  New  Testament 
Christ.  Or,  he  is  swayed  by  old  disgusts,  prejudices  and  lui- 
tipatliies  excited  by  people  who  in  the  name  of  Christ  have 
become  abominable  to  him.  In  either  case,  his  bias  of  mind, 
and  his  egotism,  will  prove  to  be  miscliievous.  He  will  not 
build  up,  but  undermine  and  pull  down  the  true  social  fabric. 
If  he  can  do  any  good,  let  him  have  an  open  field  to  work  out 
liis  ideal,  with  his  own  tools,  or  in  cooperation  with  kindred 
spirits.  Let  him  not  be  injured.  Let  him  have  a  fair  opiK)r- 
tunity  to  illustrate  his  real  cliaracter.  But  let  not  those  who 
honor  Jesus  Clmst  as  tlie  highest  manifestation  of  God  to  man- 
kind approve  and  fellowship  liim.  His  career  will  ultimately 
prove  a  failure,  though  in  some  respects  and  for  a  time  he  may 
nourish  hke  the  green  bay  tree.  He  will  difluse  a  leaven  of 
evil  in  the  long  run,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  as  mischievous 
to  human  welfare  as  it  shall  be  anti-cluistian.  '  Tliese  are  my 
finu  convictions. 

Inq,  I  cannot  say  I  am  fully  convinced  that  you  are  right  in 
tins  particiUar ;  for  I  can  imagine  cases  of  partial  dissent  from 
your  Standard,  in  wliich  it  would  seem  very  hard  for  the  dis- 
senter to  be  disfellowsliiped  by  your  people  as  an  evil-doer,  or 
a  heretic.  But  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  press  my  objections 
further  at  tliis  time. 

Ex.  I  tliink  all  your  difficulties,  under  this  head,  must  arise 
from  a  doubt  in  your  own  mind,  whether  the  twenty-four  fun- 
damental divine  principles  of  my  Table  are  ail  really  essential 
to  human  salvation,  progress  and  happiness.    If  so,  I  beg  you 
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to  remember  that  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  have  each  of  them 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  if  found  to  be  false,  or  Tw/t-essential, 
then  discarded.  Or,  if  I  have  left  out  any  essentud,  I  desire  it 
may  be  added.  But  you  must  see  that  so  long  as  I  honestly 
and  firmly  beheve  that  Table  to  contain  all  tliese  divine  essen- 
tials, and  no  wow-essentials,  I  am  obliged  to  make  it  a  test  of 
fellowship.  And,  if  I  and  my  fellow  adherents  act  to  our  ac- 
knowledged obUgations  under  it,  where  is  the  evil-doer,  or  the 
heretic,  on  whom  we  can  inflict  any  absolute  injury  ?  Can 
you  imagine  one  ? 

Inq.  Perhaps  not  Your  Standard  is  high,  heaven  high ;  and 
your  bigotry,  if  it  be  bigotry,  is  so  hemmed  in  by  justice  and 
charity  that  your  sternest  reproofs,  oppositions  and  disfellow- 
shiping  testimonies  cannot  vitally  harm  even  their  occasionally 
mistaken  victims.  Please  now  take  up  your  non-resistanco 
prindple. 

-fir.  I  will  do  so.  This  is  my  seventh  Principle  of  Social 
Order,  viz.  Tfie  required  non-resistance  of  evil-doers  with  evil. 
This  great  prohibitory  principle  is  exceedingly  radical  and 
sweeping.  It  forbids  us  to  carry  our  reproof,  rebuke,  disfellow- 
ship,  restraint,  opposition  and  resistance  of  evil-doers  beyond 
the  bounds  dictated  by  Charity,  which  seeks  every  neighbor's 
good  as  our  own.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  evil-doer 
must  be  reproved,  disfcUowshiped,  resisted  and  restrained. 
This  has  been  shown  in  discussing  the  sixth  principle.  Now 
here  is  another  principle  which  confines  us  witliin  the  limits  of 
the  second  great  commandment,  viz.  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself"  It  restrains  us  from  hating  and  injuring 
any  one  of  our  neighbors,  under  pretext  that  such  neighbor  is 
an  evil-doer  and  may  rightfully  be  injured  for  the  sake  of  oth- 
ers. Such  has  hitherto  been  the  selfishness  and  darkness  of 
the  human  mind,  that  nearly  all  mankind,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  classes,  have  held  it  perfectly  justifiable  to  resist 
evil-doers  with  evil,  especially  in  extreme  cases.  Hence  the 
common  doctrine  of  self-defense,  that  an  individual  may  right- 
fully preserve  his  own  Ufe,  &c.,  by  killing,  or  to  any  necessary 
extent,  partialfy  killing,  his  assailant ;  provided  he  cannot  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  civil  authorities.    Hence 
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the  assumed  right  of  civil  society  to  maintain  its  authority  and 
laws  by  the  halter,  and  other  less  deadly  penal  injuries,  when 
disturbed  by  outrageous  evil-doers.  And  hence  also  the 
assumed  right  of  nations  to  make  war  against  each  other  for 
the  maintenance  of  independence,  territorial  claims,  honor, 
&c.,  &c.  War,  capital  punishment,  all  injurious  penal  inflic- 
tions and  all  authorized  resistance  of  deadly  force  with  deadly 
force,  rest  on  this  one  universal  assumption,  that  evil-doers 
may  rightfully  be  killed  or  injured  when  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  the  injured  party,  or  the  safety  of  society,  or  the 
maintenance  of  national  integrity.  This  is  the  predominant 
private  feeling  and  the  pubUc  opinion  of  the  civilized,  as  well 
as  uncivihzed  world.  It  is  tlie  chief  comer  stone  of  the  present 
order  of  human  society.  Nevertheless  it  is  anti-christiau  and 
evil.  It  must  and  will  be  transcended.  The  new  order  of 
society  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  recommend  excludes  it 
utterly.  It  installs,  in  lieu  of  the  old  bloody,  injurious  principle, 
the  holy  injunction  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  prohibits  all  resist- 
ance of  evil-doers  with  evil.  This  I  call  an  essential  di\4ne 
principle  of  Social  Order.  I  call  it  so,  because  I  am  certain  it 
must  be  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  new  and  true  social 
state. 

It  presupposes,  1.  That  every  human  being  is  neighbor,  in 
the  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term,  to  every  other  human 
being.  2.  That  every  neighbor  is  bound  to  love  every  other 
neighbor  as  himself  3.  That  this  love  of  neighbor  to  neigh- 
bor is  not  one  of  mere  personal  affection,  fondness  or  attraction, 
but  one  of  absolute  benevolence,  wliich  seeks  the  liighest  good 
of  every  human  being  as  such,  with  equal  regard  to  that  of  all 
others.  4.  That  this  love  necessarily  embraces  evil-doing 
neighbors,  as  truly  as  it  does  well-doing  ones,  and  never  per- 
mits tlie  highest  good  of  either  to  be  disregarded  or  sacrificed 
under  any  pretext  whatsoever.  5.  That  the  infliction  of  any 
absolute  injury  on  an  evil-doer's  person,  whether  physical  or 
moral,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  is  absolutely  evil.  6.  That  to 
render  evil  for  evil,  or  to  resist  evil-doers  with  evil,  is  a  radical 
violation  of  the  divine  law  committed  under  a  false  pretext ; 
which  violation  not  only  ixyures  the  evil-doer,  but  indirectly 
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many  well-doers,  and  tends  to  the  perpetuation  of  all  evil. 
7.  Tliat  to  oppose,  resist,  restrain,  reprove,  disfcllowship  and 
endeavor  to  reform  evil-doers  henevoknthj,  and  without  resort- 
ing to  any  absolute  injury,  tends  to  the  highest  good  of  all 
parties  concerned,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  divine  law, 
and  to  do  away  with  all  evil  from  the  human  race.  Such  is 
the  nature  and  scope  of  this  principle.  I  wrote  a  work,  some 
years  since,  entitled  "  Christi(m  Non-Remtaiice"  &c.,  in  which 
this  principle  will  be  found  to  have  been  thoroughly  illustrated 
and  defended.  I  refer  you  to  that  Work,  as  conclusive  of  all  I 
need  to  offer  on  this  subject. 

htq.  I  ^^nll  examine  the  Work  at  my  leisure,  and  shall  take 
for  granted  now,  that  you  have  fairly  answered  all  the  impor- 
tant objections  to  the  principle  under  notice.  But  I  should  like 
to  see  a  sample  of  the  texts  which  you  regard  as  teaching  it.  • 

iStC.  I  will  quote  the  following  as  unequivocal,  viz  : — '*  Ye 
liave  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil ; 
but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and 
take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also."  "  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and 
hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  imto  you,  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  ciursc  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you  ; 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  yoiur  Father  which  is  in  heaven ; 
for  lie  maketh  liis  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  his  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love 
tliem  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  Do  not  even  tlie 
publicans  the  same  V  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  yoiur 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Matt,  v:  38—48. 
"  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves :  be 
ye  tlierefore  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves."  lb.  x  : 
26.  ••  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  his  place  ;  for  all  they  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  lb.  xxvi :  52. 
"  Wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven 
and  consume  them,  even  as  EUas  did  ?  But  he  turned  and 
rebuked  them,  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
20 
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are  of;  for  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives, 
but  to  save  them."  Luke  ix  :  54 — 55.  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world.  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then 
would  my  servants  fight  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the 
Jews  :  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence."  John  xviii : 
36.  "  Bless  thcra  whicli  persecute  you ;  bless  and  curse  not" 
"  Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil."  "  DearlV  beloved, 
avenge  not  yourselves  ;  but  rather  give  plac^  unto  wrath  ;  for 
it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  wilT  repay,  saith  the  Lord. 
Therefore  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give 
him  drink :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good." 
Bom.  xii:  14,  17,  19—21.  "  We  do  not  war  after  the  flesh. 
For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  tu'e  not  carnal,  but  mighty 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds  ;  casting  down 
imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ"  2  Cor.  x :  3 — 5.  "  See 
that  none  render  evil  for  evil  unto  any  man ;  but  ever  follow 
that  which  is  good,  both  among  yourselves  and  to  all  men." 
1  Thess.  v:  15.  "This  is  thank  worthy,  if  a  man  for  con- 
science toward  God,  endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully."  "  For 
even  hereunto  were  ye  called ;  because  Christ  also  suffered 
for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps : 
who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  gnile  found  in  ^liis  mouth :  who 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered  he 
threatened  not;  but  committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth 
righteously."  1  Pet  ii :  19 — 23.  "  He  that  saith  he  abideth  in 
him,  ought  also  to  walk  even  as  he  walked."  1  John  ii:  6. 
How  Jesus  liimself  walked,  as  the  great  exemplar  of  Christian 
Non-Resistance,  the  Record  very  explicitly  sets  forth  up  to  the 
dreadful  crisis  of  the  crucifixion,  tlie  wormwood  and  gall  of  his 
dying  hour,  when  he  prayed  for  his  enemies,  saying,  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Are  these 
samples  sufficient  ? 

Biq,  They  are.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles  taught  your  seventh  principle  of  Social  Order — The 
nan^esistance  of  evU-doers  tciih  evil    But  how  such  a  principle. 
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cnn  be  carried  out  into  practice,  in  the  present  state  of  this 
selfish,  and  often  outmgcously  wicked  world,  is  more  than  I 
know.  I  greatly  doubt  wliether  the  thing  is  practicable.  That 
would  be  my  chief  difficulty  in  joining  one  of  yoiur  Practical 
Christian  Communities.  I  should  acknowledge  the  principle 
to  be  Christian  and  most  excellent,  and  should  fear  nothing  but 
the  trial  of  it  under  evil  circumstances. 

JELc.  If  you  had  a  firm  faith  in  two  truths  respecting  this 
principle,  you  would  gite  yourself  no  further  anxiety  about  its 
practicability. 

Inq.  What  are  those  ? 

Ex.  1.  That  this  principle  will  cost  vastly  less  of  human 
sufiering  in  practice  than  its  opposite  does.  2.  That  it  will 
certainly  make  this  wicked  world  better,  and  ultimately  do 
away  with  all  evil  aggression. 

L^.  When  I  can  believe  all  tliis,  no  doubt  I  shall  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  in  attempting  to  carry  it  into 
practice.  But  let  me  not  detain  you  from  your  eighth  principle 
of  Social  Order. 

Ex,  This  is  the  last  in  my  Table,  viz :  The  designed  unity 
fjf  the  rigfUeous,  Tliis  I  need  not  affirm  to  be  a  most  impor- 
tant principle.  Very  little  rctlcction  will  convince  you  that  it 
must  be  so.  Discord,  contention  nnd  confusion  are  the  infalli- 
ble fruits  of  wickedness — its  legitimate  manifestations — its 
inseparable  hell.  The  more  sensual,  selfish,  cniel,  hateful, 
vindictive  and  devilish  mankind  are,  the  more  war,  violence, 
strife,  quarrelling,  confusion  and  misery  must  they  have.  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  concord,  unity  and  order  are  the  infallible 
fruits  of  righteousness — its  legitimate  manifestations — ^its  in- 
separable heaven.  The  more  spiritual,  benevolent,  humble, 
tmthfiil,  forgiving  and  Godlike  mankind  are,  the  more  peace, 
harmony  and  happiness  will  they  possess. 

Inq.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  righteousness  necessarily 
tends  to  concord,  harmony  and  order  among  tliose  who  pos- 
sess it? 

Ex.  Certainly  I  do. 

htq.  Then  what  do  you  make  of  this  Ishmaelitish  Christen- 
dom of  oars  ?     Its  principal  business  is  war.     It  is  a  boihng 
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whirlpool  of  contention.  Every  part  of  it  throws  np  tlie  dregs 
and  scnm  of  wrathful  selfishness.  You  can  find  scarcely  a 
church,  or  even  a  choir  of  singers,  that  has  not  a  quarrel  on 
foot.  And  in  property  matters  nearly  all  our  saints  are  as 
greedy  to  get,  as  snug  to  keep  and  as  selfish  in  expending,  as 
were  the  money-changing  sharpsters  whom  Cluist  expelled 
from  the  temple.  The  old  maxim  of  Cain  has  become  christen- 
ed into  a  sacred  precept,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  And 
the  almost  universal  watchword  in  the  market  place  is.  Look 
out  for  number  one.  Is  all  this  the  infallible  indication  of 
righteousness  in  Christendom? 

JEr.  No  ;  these  are  tlie  fruits  of  wickedness.  They  demon- 
strate how  low  even  so-called  Christendom  is  in  genuine 
Christian  righteousness.  Its  fcu\  (oh  how  few  I)  not  its  profess- 
ing vuikitudc,  are  the  exemplars  of  that  righteousness.  As  a 
whole,  Cluistendom  must  be  bom  again,  or  it  camiot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Now  it  is  devoted  cliiefly  to  the  service  of 
Mammon.  But  what  if  it  be  so,  do  you  question  the  sound- 
ness of  my  principle  ? 

Liq.  No ;  but  to  confess  the  truth,  I  never  before  saw  the 
idea  distinctly  set  forth,  that  unUy  was  the  necessary  fruit,  proof 
and  demonstration  of  righteousness  among  men ;  and  discord 
of  the  op[)osite.  But  I  now  see  at  a  glance  that  a  family,  a 
comuumity,  a  church,  a  state  or  a  nation,  may  be  correctly 
gauged,  as  to  their  goodness,  by  the  degree  of  their  internal 
harmony.  Devils  and  wicked  men  must  be  in  a  quarrel  among 
themselves,  except  when  they  have  a  war  outside  of  their  clan, 
or  are  restrained  by  fear,  or  by  some  strong  selfish  motive.  War 
is  the  breath  of  their  life.  Heavenly  angels,  and  holy  human 
beings,  must  love,  do  good,  and  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  peace, 
just  in  i)roportion  to  the  measure  of  their  absolute  righteous- 
ness. Harmony  is  the  breath  of  their  life.  Henceforth  I  shall 
know  that  where  war,  wrath  and  discord  prevail,  in  a  family, 
a  community,  a  church,  or  a  state,  there  Hatred  and  Folly  reign, 
and  Wickedness  i.s  at  home.  And  where  peace,  good  will  and 
imity  prevail,  there  Love  and  Wisdom  reign,  and  righteousness 
is  established. 

Re.  And  il'  so,  of  coiu^e  you  would  naturally  expect,  could  I 
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-convert  twenty  minds,  or  twenty  thousand,  or  twenty  millions 
to  the  essential  divine  principles  of  my  Table,  that  those  minds 
won  III  be  drawn  into  proportionate  coni^ord,  unity  and  order 
i^-ith  each  other. 

Inq.  Certainly  I  should. 

Ex,  But  if  you  should  see  them  still  isolated,  selfish,  conten- 
tious, and  ready  to  thrive  by  dtjvouring  each  other,  as  is  now 
j^enenilly  the  case,  you  would  doubt  whether  my  so  called 
Practical  Christianity  was  better  than  the  Nominal  Christianity 
which  it  denounced  ? 

Inq.  Certainly  I  should,  if  there  was  any  room  left  for  doubt 
in  the  case.  But  I  think  I  should  hnmn  that  your  line  profi's- 
sions  were  as  "  soundinj:^  brass,  and  a  tiuklin*^  cymbal." 

JEi,.  Solely  because  we  brought  not  forth  the  good  fniits  of 
love  and  wisdom  I  You  would  be  justified.  And  when  I  see 
two  members  of  the  same  church,  as  unlike  in  condition  as 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  the  one  faring  siunptuously  every  day,  the 
otlier  a  breadless  beggar,  with  dogs  only  to  soothe  his  sores,  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  such  a  church  has  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ ;  tliat  it  is  far  from  the  unity  of  heaven.  So  when  I 
sec  two  professedly  regenerate  beings  spitting  venom  at  each 
other  in  a  personal  quarrel,  or  expending  their  resources  in  a 
law-suit,  before  a  worldly  Court,  about  a  few  dollars'  worth  of 
property ;  when  I  see  one  saint  shooting  another  dead  because 
Ca»sar,  Herod,  Pilate,  or  some  mere  Human  Authority  com- 
mands it ;  when  I  see  one  member  sell  another  on  the  auction 
block,  though  it  be  even  to  mise  money  for  tlie  conversion 
of  foreign  heathen ;  when  I  see  hosts  of  Christians  more 
zealous  as  sectarians  and  politicians,  than  they  are  to  unite 
themselves  in  estabUshing  a  higher  order  of  society ;  and  above 
all,  when  I  hear  them  sneering  at  the  mere  idea  of  a  Practical 
Christian  Community ;  I  wonder  how  they  ever  happened  to 
imagine  themselves  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  I  And  I  turn 
round  to  look  for  a  people  concerning  whom  I  may  exclaim,  in 
the  langaage  of  the  Psalmist,  •'  Behold  how  good  and  how 
plcasant.it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  imity  I" 

Jtu^,  I  think  I  understand  your  last  stated  principle  in  its 
beauty,  as  well  as  importance.     But  I  do  not  recollect  the  pas- 
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8ag:cs  of  Christian  Scrii)ture  which  directly  inculcate  it  I 
think  a  sample  of  them  would  be  gratifying  as  well  as  instnic- 
tive  to  me. 

Rr.  I  will  cite  you  the  following,  viz  : — "  Every  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation ;  and  every  city 
or  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand."  "  He  that  is 
not  with  me  is  against  me  ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me 
scattereth  abroad."  Matt,  vii :  2o,  30.  "  Ye  know  that  the 
princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they 
that  are  great  exercise  authority  ui)on  them.  But  it  shall  not 
be  so  among  you  ;  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  minister ;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  servant ;  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ran- 
som for  many."  lb.  xx :  25 — 28.  "  Then  there  arose  a  reason- 
ing among  them,  which  of  them  should  be  greatest.  And 
Jesus,  perceiving  the  thought  of  their  heart,  took  a  child,  and 
set  him  by  him,  and  said  unto  them.  Whosoever  shall  receive 
this  child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me ;  and  whosoever  shall 
receive  me,  receiveth  him  that  sent  me  ;  for  he  that  is  least 
among  you  all,  the  same  shall  be  great."  Luke  ix :  46 — 18. 
*'  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold  :  them  also  must 
I  bring ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd."  John 
X  :  IG.  "  Ye  call  me  Master,  and  Lord  ;  and  ye  say  well ;  for 
so  I  am.  If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your 
feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  anotlier's  feet  For  I  have 
given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to 
you.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  servant  is  not  greater 
than  his  Lord ;  neither  he  that  is  sent  greater  than  he  that 
sent  him.  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them."  "  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love 
one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  lb.  xiii :  13 — 17,  S-l, 
35.  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which 
shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be 
one ;  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us  :  that  the  world  may  beUeve  that  fhon  hast 
sent  me.    And  the  glor}'  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given 
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them ;  that  they  may  be  one  eveu  as  we  arc  one."  lb.  xvii : 
20 — 22.  "  And  all  that  believed  were  to«:cthcr  and  had  all 
things  common  ;  and  sold  tlicir  poi«scssions  and  goods,  and 
parted  them  to  all,  as  every  man  had  need."  Acts  ii :  4 1,  45. 
"And  the  midtitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart 
and  one  soul;  neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  tlie 
tilings  which  he  possessed  was  his  own  ;  but  they  had  all 
things  in  common.  *  Neitlier  was  there  any  among  them 
that  lacked."  lb.  iv :  32 — 34.  "I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver, 
or  gold,  or  apparel  Yea,  ye  yourselves  know,  that  these  hands 
have  ministered  to  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with 
me.  I  have  showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  laboring  ye 
ought  to  support  the  weak ;  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." lb.  XX  :  33 — 36.  "  For  as  we  have  many  members  in 
one  body,  and  all  members  have  not  the  same  oiiice ;  so  we, 
being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members 
one  of  another."  Be  kindly  aliectioned  one  to  another  with 
brotherly  love ;  in  honor  preferring  one  another."  "  Rejoice 
with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep. 
Be  of  the  same  mind  one  toward  another.  Mind  not  high 
things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.  Be  not  wise  in 
your  own  conceits."  Rom.  xii ,  4,  5,  10,  lo,  16.  **  We  then 
that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
not  to  please  ourselves.  Let  every  one  of  us  j^lcase  his  neigh- 
bor for  his  good  to  edification."  "  That  ye  may  with  one  mind 
and  one  mouth  glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  lb.  xv:  1,  2,  6.  "  For  ye  are  yet  carnal :  for  whereas 
there  is  among  you  envying,  and  strife,  and  divisions,  are  ye 
not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  ?  For  while  one  saith,  I  am  of 
Paul ;  and  another,  I  am  of  Aix)llos  ;  are  ye  not  carnal  ?"  "  For 
we  are  laborers,  together  with  God :  ye  are  God's  husbandry, 
God's  building."  1  Cor.  iii :  3,  4,  9.  "  Dare  any  of  you,  having 
a  matter  against  anotlier,  go  to  law  before  the  unjust,  and  not 
before  the  saints  ?*'  *'  I  speak  to  yoiur  shame.  Is  it  so,  that 
there  is  .not  a  wise  man  among  you  ?  no,  not  one  that  shall  be 
able  to  j^ldge  between  his  brethren  ?  But  brother  goetli  to  law 
with  brother,  and  that  before  the  unbehevers.    Now  therefore 
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there  is  utterly  a  fault  among  you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one 
with  another.  Why  do  ye  riot  rather  take  wrong  ?  Why  do 
ye  not  rather  be  defraudad?"  Jh.  vi:  1,  5 — 7.  "Let  no  man 
seek  his  oAvn,  but  every  man  another's  wealth.  lb.  x:  24, 
"  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  so  also 
is  Christ.  For  by  one  Si)irit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body, 
wliether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  bond  or  free  ;  and  have  all 
been  niade  to  di*ink  into  one  Spirit.  For  the  body  is  not  one 
member,  but  many.  If  the  foot  shall  say,  Because  I  am  not 
the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body :  is  it  tlierefore  not  of  the  body? 
And  if  the  ear  shall  say,  Because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  not 
of  the  body ;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ?"  "  But  now  hath 
God  set  the  members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath 
pleased  him."  "  And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have 
no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no 
need  of  you.  Nay,  much  more  those  members  of  the  body 
which  seem  to  be  more  feeble,  are  necessary  :"  "  That  there 
should  be  no  scliism  in  the  body  ;  but  that  the  members  should 
have  the  same  care  one  for  another.  And  whether  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  hon- 
ored, all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.  Now  ye  are  the  body  of 
Clirist,  and  members  in  particular."  lb.  xii :  12 — 27.  "  I 
therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you  that  ye  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  all  lowh- 
ness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  aiiotlier 
in  love  ;  endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are 
called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  you  all.  But  unto  every  one  of  us  is  given 
grace,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ"  "  From 
whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by 
that  wliich  every  joint  suppheth,  according  to  the  effectual 
working  in  the  measure  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body 
unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love."  Ephes.  iv  :  1 — 1 6.  **  Ye 
are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a 
pecuhar  people ;  that  ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of  him 
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who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous  light." 
1  Pet  ii :  9. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  quote  all  the  striking  passages  which 
suggest  themselves  to  my  recollection.  I  have  given  you  a 
sample  of  the  Socialistic  texts  ;  is  it  sufficient  ? 

Inq.  Abundantly  sufficient  I  did  not  imagine  you  could  cite 
me  half  so  many.  I  supposed  I  was  well  read  in  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures ;  but  I  am  astonished  to  find  that  it 
abounds  with  passages,  most  important  ones,  which  never 
struck  my  attention  as  containing  the  sublime  ideas  evolved  in 
this  your  Exposition.  Least  of  all  wels  I  aware  that  tJie  design* 
ed  unity  of  the  righteous  is  set  forth  as  a  cardinal  principle  of 
the  Christian  Rehgion  in  so  many  impressive  testimonies. 
Why  has  the  nominal  Church  so  overlooked,  ignored,  misun- 
derstood, or  trampled  under  foot  this  great  doctrine  of  fraternal 
and  communal  unity  ? 

Ez,  I  cannot  answer  for  all  this  deUnquency  in  others.  But 
I  am  resolved  to  correct  my  own,  and  to  induce  as  many  others 
to  correct  theirs  as  I  may  be  able.  The  remainder  of  my 
earthly  life,  with  its  best  powers,  stands  consecrated  to  this 
cause  of  Practical  Christian  Socialism.  And  let  me  hope  that 
I  may  have  you,  my  inquiring  friend,  for  a  faithful  fellow 
laborer  in  the  same  great  movement.  You  now  understand  its 
fundamental  Principles,  and  shall  next  be  made  acquainted 
with  its  constitutional  Pohty. 
21 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  POLITY. 


CONVERSATION  I. 

What  is  meant  by  Constitutional  Polity — The  grand  aim  of  the  new  Social 
System,  viz  :  the  promotion  and  harmonization  of  all  real  hmnan  interests 
— ^The  seven  spheres  of  human  interest,  viz  :  Individuality,  Connubiality, 
Consanguinity,  Congeniality,  Federality,  Humanity  and  Universality — The 
wants,  rights  and  duties  of  Individuality,  &c.,  &c. 

Inq.  I  think  our  twelve  Conversations  on  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  your  Social  System  have  enabled  me  to  imder- 
Btand  that  part  of  the  subject.  I  now  accept  yoiu:  invitation  to 
enter  on  an  exposition  of  what  you  designate  as  the  Constitu- 
tional Polity  of  your  System ;  which  term  I  would  thank  you 
to  define  and  explain. 

Ez.  I  mean  by  Constitutional  Pohty  the  compacts,  laws  and 
arrangements  according  to  which  my  proposed  new  order  of 
Society  is  to  be  constituted  and  governed.  Every  thing  im- 
portant in  the  constitution  and  operation  of  organized  society 
belongs  to  its  Constitutional  Polity.  It  includes  whatever  is 
properly  JnstUiUional.  Having  laid  the  foundation,  I  am  now 
to  erect  the  superstnicture.  The  twenty-four  essential  divine 
principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  expounded  in  Part  I.  of 
this  general  Exposition,  have  been  set  forth  as  the  foundation. 
The  whole  edifice  must  be  framed  and  completed  in  just  cor- 
respondence with  that  basis.     I  will  proceed  accordingly. 

Suppose  then,  I  find  twenty  souls,  or  one  hundred,  or  one 
thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  with  the  distant  prospect  of  miUions, 
who  heartily  accept  my  fundamental  principles,  and  who  say 
to  me.  Please  show  us  how  we  can  communitize  and  estabUsh 
an  order  of  society  in  accordance  with  your  principles.  This 
ii  precisely  what  I  now  propose  to  do ;  and  thereby  I  shall 
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present  the  Constitutional  Polity  of  what,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  true  Social  System.  That  System  has  for  its  grand  aim 
the  promotion  and  harmonization  of  all  human  interests.  If 
actualized  in  any  established  order  of  Society,  all  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  members  will  be  secured  to  their  utmost  extent, 
and  yet  so  secured  as  to  harmonize  in  the  highest  common 
good. 

Inq.  Then  you  do  not  propose  to  annihilate  individual  inter- 
ests, nor  sacrifice  them  to  societary  interests  in  the  least  de- 
gree ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  sacrifice  the  common  good  to 
individual  good? 

JSr.  Certainly  not. 

Inq.  This  will  be  a  very  difficult  problem  to  solve,  I  must 
think.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  impossible  to 
institute  Society  without  compromising  conflicting  interests, 
and  sacrificing  those  of  individuals  to  the  pubUc  good.  And  I 
supposed  your  Social  System  would  carry  this  compromise  of 
individual  interests  much  farther  than  is  done  in  the  existing 
4)rder  of  society. 

JEz.  By  no  means.  I  will  explain.  Understand  me  to  take 
for  granted  that  all  rqal  human  interests,  could  we  but  see  them 
in  the  true  hght  of  nature  and  the  divine  order,  are  perfectly 
consonant  with  each  other ;  the  highest  good  of  ecLch  and  all 
being  identical  in  every  possible  case. 

Inq.  I  concede  that,  in  the  metaphysical  abstract 

Ex.  Very  well.  Now  the  desideratum  is,  a  Social  System 
wliich  shall  illustrate  real  interests,  as  distinguishable  from  im- 
aginary ones,  and  actualize  their  divinely  ordained  harmony  in 
all  human  relationships.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  the  tmtli  in 
taetaphysical  abstract ;  we  want  it  in  the  practical  concrete. 

Inq.  Go  on  then  and  exhibit  it,  if  you  can. 

Ex.  Remember,  that  as  a  Practical  Christian  Socialist,  I 
propose  a  System  of  Society  which  keeps  distinctly  in  view 
the  preservation  and  promotion  of  all  recU  human  interests.  It 
must  not  destroy,  override  or  impair  one  of  them.  It  mast 
recognize,  promote,  secure  and  harmonize  them  all.  Neither 
individual,  nor  social  good,  must  be  sacrificed.  Both  mast 
stand  together  on  a  common  foundation,  upheld  by  comnuai 
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bonds.     If  I  do  not  present  such  a  Social  System,  my  work 
will  be  a  failure. 

Jhq.  God  grant  it  may  not  be  a  failure. 

Ez,  I  trust  it  will  not  First  then,  let  us  inquire  what  the 
real  interests  of  human  nature  are  ?  They  must  all  be  involved 
in  wants,  rights  and  duties.  If  man's  real  wants  are  well  sup- 
plied, his  real  rights  well  seciured,  and  his  real  duties  well  per- 
formed, it  follows  that  all  his  real  interests  are  promoted,  and 
so  happiness  must  be  the  result  Thus  man's  real  interests  all 
relate  to  the  proper  supply  of  his  wants,  the  proper  exercise  of 
his  rights,  and  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties.  What  then 
.  art  man's  wants,  rights  and  duties  ?  I  think  we  may  look  for  . 
them  in  the  seven  spheres  of  his  activity  and  relationship,  viz.  j 
1,  Individuahty.  2.  Connubiality.  3.  Consanguinity.  4.  Con- 
geniality.    5.  Federality.     6.  humanity.    7.  UniversaUty. 

Inq.  Please  explain  these  terms. 

Ex.  Man  acts  and  has  relations  in  seven  spheres.  1.  He  is 
a  unit,  an  individual  identity,  a  man.  This  is  the  central  reaHty 
of  his  existence.  Should  he  cease  to  be  an  individual,  sentient, 
intellectual,  rational,  moral  being,  he  would  be  no  man. 
Nothing  then  could  be  predicated  of  him.  As  an  individual 
being  he  has  wants,  rights  and  duties— consequently  real  inter* 
ests.  This  is  the  sphere  of  liis  Individuahty.  2.  Man  waa 
created  male  and  female.  Thence  comes  the  union  of  two  in- 
dividuals in  marriage.  This  is  thfe  sphere  of  Connubiality.  3. 
From  marriage  results  offspring  and  blood  relationship,  which 
comprehends  ordinarily,  besides  the  immediate  family,  a  larger 
or  smaller  circle  of  kindred.  This  is  the  sphere  of  Consan- 
guinity. 4.  Next  comes  the  sphere  of  Congeniality,  embracing 
a  laj^r  or  smaller  circle  of  persons,  who,  by  reason  of  similar 
tastes  and  pursuits,  or  on  account  of  strong  interior  sympathies^ 
become  strongly  attached  friends.  5.  Beyond  the  sphere  of 
Congeniality  man  confederates  with  his  fellows  in  the  Com- 
mnnity,  the  MunicipaUty,  the  Nationality,  &c.,  to  maintain  an 
orderly  Social  and  PoHtical  System  of  relationship.  This  is 
his  sphere  of  Federality.  6.  Outside  of  all  federal  compacts 
lies  oar  common  humanity,  to  which  we  stand  in  a  certain  re- 
Imtionship,  and  must  act  accordingly.    This  is  man's  sphere  of 
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Humanity.  7.  But  still  outside  of  this  humanital  sphere,  man 
holds  relationship  to  all  beings  and  tilings  in  tlie  whole  con- 
ceivable Infinitarium,  from  the  invisible  atom  to  the  sun,  and 
from  the  lowest  insect  to  the  highest  angel — above  all  to  the 
Infinite  Spirit- Father.  This  is  his  sphere  of  Universality. 
Am  I  understood  ? 

Inq.  Suffieientiy  in  respect  to  your  terms. 

Ex.  Well,  man  has  real  wants,  rights  and  duties,  in  all  these 
spheres ;  and  consequently  he  has  interests  which  must  be  pro- 
moted and  harmonized  in  them  all.  Each  successive  sphere, 
you  perceive,  is  wider  than  the  preceding.  But  nothing  in  a 
narrower  sphere  is  necessarily  destroyed  or  impaired  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  more  exi)anded  one.  Rather,  every  thing 
ought  to  be  conserved.  None  of  man's  real  interests  in  the 
sphere  of  Individuality  should  be  injured  by  entering  into  mar- 
riage. There  must  be  sometliing  wrong  in  a  marriage  which 
makes  either  husband  or  wife  a  more  diminutive  being  than 
before,  which  impairs  the  real  interests  of  either,  or  renders 
either  on  the  whole  less  happy.  True  Connubiality  must  there- 
fore be  conserv^ative  of  true  Individuality.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  each  widening  sphere.  All  the  real  interests  of  those 
below  should  be  promoted,  as  well  as  included  in,  the  next 
higher.  The  good  of  Connubiality  ought  not  to  be  impaired 
by  any  thing  in  the  relations  of  Consanguinity.  Nor  ought  the 
good  of  family  and  friendship  to  be  impaired  by  Federality. 
Community,  Municipality,  Nationality,  ought  to  foster,  promote 
and  secure — ^not  absorb  up  and  devour — ^man's  real  interests  in 
Individuality,  ConnubiaUty,  Consanguinity  and  Congeniality. 
So  in  the  sphere  of  Humanity  and  Universality.  All  should 
be  harmony  in  the  motion  of  these  "  wheels  within  a  wheel" 
And  if  man  could  be  brought  to  act  truly  in  all  these  spheres, 
he  would  be  greater  and  happier  in  each,  for  acting  well  his 
part  in  every  other.  His  proper  Individuahty  would  then 
realize  its  greatest  importance,  integrity  and  happiness.  What 
do  you  think  of  these  views  ? 

Inq,  I  admire  them  greatly.  Your  theory  is  sublime.  If  it 
can  only  be  made  practical,  the  human  race  will  certainly  be 
redeemed.    I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  do  not  propose  to 
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socialize  man's  Lidiyiduality  out  of  liim,  nor  liis  legitimate 
Connubiality.     But  go  on. 

Ez.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  work  proposed  must  be  a 
difficult  and  a  protracted  one.  But  I  am  proceeding  in  strict 
accordance  with  my  fundamental  principles.  Every  one  of 
them  requires  and  justifies  such  a  Social  System  as  I  have 
indicated.  And  if  human  imperfection  should  necessitate  a 
long  and  somewhat  tedious  process  of  actualization,  that  ought 
not  to  discredit  my  theory;  since  the  most  meritorious  and 
magnificent  plans  may  be  slow  of  consummation,  merely  by 
reason  of  men's  reluctance  to  conform  to  their  conditions  of 
success.  I  will  now  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  great  interests 
of  man*s  Individuality  which  must  be  recognized,  preserved 
and  promoted  by  the  true  Social  System.  What  Uien  are 
man's  wants,  rights  and  duties  in  the  sphere  of  his  Individu- 
ality? \ 

What  is  man  ?  He  is  a  physical,  affectional,  intellectual  and 
moral  being.  The  Scriptures  represent  him  as  consisting  of 
body,  soul  and  spirit  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  his 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  natiure.  Perhaps  I  can  point 
out  his  interests  better  under  this  three-fold  view  than  any 
other.  So  he  has  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  interests  to 
be  promoted.  Let  us  look  at  his  physical  interests.  He  needs 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  exercise,  rest,  recreation,  and,  when 
distressed  from  any  cause,  rcUef ;  that  is,  he  needs  a  comfort- 
able home  and  subsistence,  in  which  we  may  include  whatever 
is  necessary  to  the  physical  enjoyment  of  hfe.  The  inter- 
ests involved  in  securing  these  necessaries  of  physical  enjoy- 
ment are  so  pressing  on  mankind,  that  all  are  sensible  of  them. 

Look  at  man's  intellectual  interests.  He  needs  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  exercise,  rest,  recreation  and  relief  for  the  mind.  I 
mean,  he  needs  knowledge,  instruction,  use  of  language,  men- 
tal training,  opportunities  for  intellectual  activity,  with  the 
requisite  rest  and  recreation.  He  needs  teachers,  books,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  proper  mental 
coltore,  improvement  and  usefulness ;  in  fine,  all  that  affords 
true  intellectual  enjoyment. 

Once  more,  look  at  man's  moral  interests.  Here  we  contera- 
22 
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plate  hiin  as  an  affectional,  passional,  sentimental  being,  and 
of  course  a  social  one.  The  true  passional  loves  of  the  soul, 
I  mean  tlie  normal  and  legitimate  ones,  yearn  for  gratifications 
which  ought  to  be  as  promptly  and  adequately  provided,  as 
those  demanded  by  the  physical  and  intellectual  departments 
of  his  nature.  Among  these  I  include  liis  Connubial,  Consan- 
guiual.  Congenial,  Fedeml,  Human ital,  and  highest  religious 
loves.  The  affectional  and  sentimental  soul  is  a  living  foun* 
tain  of  loves — all  innocent  when  normal,  legitimate,  unpervert- 
ed  aijd  harmoniously  exercised.  They  do  not  all  manifest 
themselves  with  equal  intensity  in  all  individuals.  But  I  may 
safely  affirm  that  they  exist  in  human  nature  ;  tliat  they  involve 
man's  profoundest  interests ;  that  they  include  his  highest 
wants,  rights  and  responsibilities  ;  and  that  they  must  not  be 
disregarded.  Ample  provision  must  be  made  for  the  innocent 
gratification  of  these  wants,  for  the  just  exercise  of  these 
rights,  and  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  these  responsibilities. 

I  sum  up  man's  interests  in  the  sphere  of  Individuality  thus : 
Physically,  intellectually  and  morally  he  wants  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  happiness ;  he  has  the  right  to  all  those  necessaries ; 
and  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  do  all  he  is  fairly  able  towards  pro- 
viding them  for  himself 

Inq.  But  what  if  people  will  not  do  their  duty  towards 
providing  these  necessaries  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
enjoyment  ? 

Ex.  Then  they  must  suffer,  more  or  less,  the  lack  of  them. 

Inq.  Yet  you  contend  that  the  true  Social  System  should 
guarantee,  to  the  utmost  extent,  all  these  necessaries  of  Indi- 
vidual culture  and  enjoyment? 

Ez.  I  do  ;  and  any  system  which  should  propose  less  would 
be  unworthy  of  respect. 

Inq.  And  I  suppose  you  will  say  the  same  in  respect  to 
Connubiality,  Consanguinity,  CongeniaUty,  Federality,  Hu- 
manity and  Universahty — ^with  all  the  wants,  rights,  duties  and 
interests  appertaining  to  human  nature  in  those  several  spheres? 
I  mean,  that  your  System  may  be  expected  to  make  the  like 
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guaranties  as  to  the  necessaries  of  happiness  in  all  tliese,  as  in 
the  sphere  of  Individuality  ? 

Ex.  Certainly. 

Ihq.  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  you  Eire  iindertaking  a  great 
deal ;  and  I  should  rejoice  to  hope  that  half  of  it  could  ever 
be  realized. 

£x.  Give  me  the  concurrence  of  those  whose  happiness  is 
sought— only  a  tolerable  concurrence — and  the  result  is  to  me 
certain.  God  wills  it ;  Angels  minister  towards  its  consumma- 
tion; and  Creation  groans  in  the  travail  of  progress  for 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  existing  selfishness.  Nothing 
else  is  necessary  but  the  fraternal  cooperation  of  mankind 
in  realizing  their  destiny.  If  they  help  themselves  and  help 
each  other,  this  glorious  work  of  their  redemption  wiU  be 
accomplished  in  due  time. 

Liq.  But  they  are  generally  so  undeveloped,  so  low  minded, 
so  ill  educated,  so  blind  to  their  real  interests,  so  selfish,  envi- 
ous, contentious  and  vindictive,  so  much  more  disposed  to 
thrust  each  other  down  than  to  lift  up,  so  full  of  violence  and 
war,  so  proud  and  ambitious,  so  willing  to  prey  on  one  another, 
•  and  to  flourish  at^each  other's  expense,  that  I  fear  the  present 
coercive,  sword -sustained  order  of  society  is  the  best  they  are 
fit  for.  I  am  sure  few  could  be  worked  into  an  order  of  society 
like  the  one  you  propose ;  in  which  nearly  all  government 
would  be  self-government  within  the  individual,  or  in  com- 
munal pubUc  opinion  ;  in  which  all  injurious  force,  even  against 
the  most  outrageous  criminal,  is  prohibited ;  and  wherein  self- 
ishness must  be  checked  at  every  comer  and  angle  of  hfe's 
intercoiu^e.  If  mankind  were  high  enough,  wise  enough,  good 
enough,  your  system  would  certainly  succeed  and  operate 
admirably. 

Ex,  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  you  say  to  a  great 
extent,  and  am  painfully  sensible  of  the  present  unfitness  of 
the  majority  of  mankind  to  maintain  a  much  better  ord«r  of 
society  than  the  one  in  which  they  live.  But  I  wish  you  to 
consider  three  important  facts,  which  I  rely  upon  for  my  en- 
couragement 1.  My  proposed  order  of  society  is  purely 
▼okintary.    None  will  be  cximpelled  to  enter  into  it,  or  to 
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remain  in  it  against  their  will.  2.  There  are  a  few,  perhaps  a 
respectable  minority  of  mankind,  high  enough  to  form  and 
maintain  voluntarily  something  like  my  proposed  social  order. 
3.  The  few  who  are  prepEired  for  this  higher  order  of  society 
will  not  only  accelerate  their  own  progress  in  Love,  Wisdom 
and  Happiness  by  ascending  into  it,  but  will  thereby  do  more 
than  they  otherwise  could  to  elevate  all  below  them.  Do  you 
admit  and  appreciate  these  facts  ? 

Inq.  I  admit  and  appreciate  the  first  I  cannot  deny  the 
second ;  though  I  doubt  whether  so  many  as  you  imagine  are 
high  enough  to  unite  in  the  new  order  of  Society,  It  is  true 
we  have  many  miUions  of  professedly  experimental  Christians, 
who  hope  they  have  become  regenerate,  have  renounced  their 
sins,  and  laid  up  their  treasure  in  heaven.  How  many  of  these 
are  unselfish  and  heavenly  minded  enough  to  dwell  together  in 
imity,  under  the  sovereignty  of  divine  principles,  without  the 
sword  for  their  dernier  resort,  I  cannot  calculate.  It  would  be 
a  shame  if  there  were  not  enough  to  form  several  of  your 
Communities.  We  have  hosts  of  educated  people,  too,  philos-^ 
ophers,  refined  in  mind  and  manners,  besides  zealous  philan- 
thropists and  reformers  not  a  few.  I  confess  I  think  you 'have 
reason  to  calculate  on  mustering  volunteers  enough  to  make  a 
respectable  beginning.  It  would  be  deplorable  if  so  many 
Churches,  Theological  Seminaries  and  Sunday  Schools ;  Uni- 
versities, Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools ;  printing 
presses,  books  and  publications  ;  literary,  humane,  philanthropic 
and  reform  Associations ;  and  the  ten  thousand  other  instru- 
mentalities of  the  civilized  world  for  regenerating,  elevating 
and  refining  people  ;  should  all  be  insufficient  to  furnish  you  a 
goodly  number  wherewith  to  carry  forward  your  experiment 
I  yield  you  this  point ;  but  remember  this  prediction  :  You  will 
find  a  great  many  who  say  they  have  been  bom  of  God,  ox 
have  become  philosophers,  or  have  been  elevated  by  education 
to  great  refinement,  or  are  profoundly  interested  in  philanthropy, 
or  are  devoted  reformers,  or  have  become  sincere  spiritualists, 
who  nevertheless  need  high  and  strong  fences  to  keep  them 
from  devouring  each  other,  and  the  mighty  arbitration  of  a 
mihtary  and    penal  government  to  determine  their  strifes. 
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Not  all  who  can  utter  fine  words  on  set  occasions  are  good 
enough  to  live  together  in  peace  on  yoiur  principles. 

Ex.  I  thank  you  for  your  words  of  truth  and  caution.  But  I 
uill  content  myself  with  what  you  have  granted,  viz  :  that  I 
may  calculate  on  volunteers  enough  to  make  a  commencement. 
Give  me  this  fulcrum  for  my  lever,  and  I  will  ultimately  move 
the  world.     Do  you  admit  my  third  fact  ? 

Inq.  I  admit  its  truth  as  probable  ;  though  I  might  have  my 
doubts.  Demonstration  of  its  truth  or  falsity  will  come  with 
experience.  I  should  hope,  certainly,  that  those  who  entered 
your  new  order  of  society  would  advance  more  rapidly ;  and 
if  so,  I  see  not  why  their  good  example  may  not  stimulate  the 
aspirations  of  others  for  higher  attainments  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

Ex,  I  am  sure  the  influence  must  be  elevating;  for  the 
common  and  almost  universal  doubt  is,  whether  the  principles 
of  my  Social  System  can  be  made  the  basis  of  any  practicable 
form  of  society.  "  Show  us  your  new  order  of  Society  in 
actual,  steady  operation,  and  we  will  then  beheve,"  say  most 
of  these  skeptics.  If  therefore  the  thing  can  be  thus  shown, 
the  moral  effect  must  be  great  and  salutary,  both  within  and 
without  the  new  Social  State. 

Inq.  I  presume  you  are  right  on  this  point ;  and  now  I  should 
like  to  see  the  plan  of  your  proposed  social  superstructure,  in 
all  its  important  institutional  details ;  that  I  may  •  carefully  ex- 
amine them,  and  inquire  particularly  into  their  various  bearings. 

JSr.  I  will  endeavor  to  gmtify  yoiur  wishes.  In  order  to  real- 
ize the  vast  and  complex  good  contemplated,  we  have  actually 
commenced  the  estabhshment  of  a  imiversal  Practical  Chris- 
tian Republic ;  within  which  an  indefinite  number  of  local 
Communities  may  be  formed,  all  acknowledging  the  sove- 
reignty of  divine  principles  as  set  forth  in  Part  L  of  this 
Exposition,  and  all  intimately  confederated  together,  yet  differ- 
ing in  many  respects* from  each  other  as  to  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  matters  of  mere  local  concern.  Permit  me  then  to 
place  in  your  hands  for  critical  and  dehberate  examination  the 
Constitution  of  The  Practical  Christian  RepubUc.    When  you 
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shall  have  examined  it  sufficiently,  we  will  discuss  its  merits 
in  furtlier  friendly  Conversations. 


0., 


1 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  CHRISTIAN 
REPUBLIC. 
A  new  order  of  lui man  society  is  hereby  founded  to  be  called 
The  Practical  Christian  Repimjlic.  It  shall  be  constitu- 
ted, organized  and  governed  in  accordance  witli  tlie  following 
fundamental  articles,  to  wit : 

ARTICLE    I.      OBJECTS. 

The  cnrdinal  objects  of  tliis  Republic  are  and  shall  be  the 
following,  viz : 

1.  To  institute  and  consolidate  a  true  order  of  human  society, 
which  sljall  harmonize  all  individual  interestslin  the  common 
gooii Jand  be  governed  by  divine  principles  as  its  supreme  law. 
<frTo  establish  local  Commimities  of  various  grades  and 
peculiarities,  all  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  divine  prin- 
ci]>les,  and  so  constituted  as  to  ])romote  the  highest  happiness 
of  their  respective  associates. 

3.  To  confederate  all  such  local  Comiiuuiities,  wheresoever 
existing  tluonghout  the  earth,  by  an  ascending  series  of  com- 
bination, in  one  common  social  PtepubUc. 

4.  To  ensure  to  every  orderly  citizen  of  tliis  Republic  a 
comfortable  home,  suitable  employment,  adequate  su\)sistence, 
congenial  associates,  a  good  education,  proj)er  stiniulants  to 
personal  righteousness,  sympathetic  aid  in  distress,  and  due 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  all  natural  rights. 

5.  To  give  mankind  a  practical  illustration  of  civil  govern- 
ment maintained  in  just  subordination  to  divine  principles ; 
which  shall  be  powerful  without  tyranny,  benignant  without 
weakness,  dignified  without  ostentation,  independent  without' 
defiance,  invincible  without  resorting  to  injurious  force,  and 
preeminently  useful  without  being  biurdensome. 

6.  To  institute  and  sustain  every  suitable  instrumentaUty  for 
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romoviiig  the  causes  of  human  misery,  and  promoting  the 
conversion  of  the  world  to  true  righteousness. 

7.  To  nuiltii)ly,  economize,  distribute  and  apply  beneficently, 
wisely  and  successfully,  all  the  means  necessary  to  harmonize 
the  hiunan  race,  with  each  other,  with  the  heavenly  world,  and 
-with  the  universal  Father ;  that  in  one  'grand  communion  of 
angels  and  men  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
/-*^    ill  heaven. 

/    ^  ARTICLE    II.       PRINCIPLES. 

We  proclaim  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  divine  principles 

■•  over  all  human  beings,  combinations,  associations,  governments, 

'    ^  •       institutions,  laws,  customs,  habits,  practices,  actions,  opinions, 

)  intentions  and  affections.      We  recognize  in  the  Religion  of 

Jesus    Clu-ist,   as  he  taught  and  exemplified  it,   a  complete 

annunciation  and  attestation  of  essential  divine  principles. 

1  We  accejit  and  acknowledge  the  following  as  divine  princi- 

f  pies  of  Theological  Truth,  viz: 

1.  Tlie  existence  of  one  all-perfect,  infinite  God, 

2.  The  mediatorial  manifestation  of  God  tlu^ugh  Christ 

3.  Divine  revelations  and  inspirations  given  to  mankind. 

4.  Tlie  immortal  existence  of  human  and  angehc  spirits. 

5.  Th^  moral  agency,  and  ^ligious  obligation  of  mankind. 

6.  The  certainty  of  a  perfect  divine  retribution. 

7.  The  necessity  of  man's  sj)iritual  regencmtion. 

8.  Tlie  final  universal  trium})!!  of  good  over  evil. 

We  accept  and  acknowledge  the  following  as  divine  princi- 
ples of  Personal  Righteousness,  \'iz : 

1.  Reverence  for  the  divine  and  spiritual. 

2.  Self-denial  for  righteousness'  sake. 

3.  Justice  to  all  beings. 

4.  Tnith  in  all  manifestations  of  mind. 

5.  Love  in  edl  spiritual  relations. 

6.  Purity  in  all  things. 

7.  Patience  in  all  right  aims  and  pursuits. 

8.  Unceasing  progress  to>\Tu:ds  perfection. 

We  accept  and  acknowledge  tlic  following  as  divine  princi- 
ples of  Social  Order,  viz : 
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1.  The  supreme  Fatherhood  of  God^ 

2.  The  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

3.  Tlie  declared  perfect  love  of  God  to  man. 

4.  The  required  perfect  love  of  man  to  God. 

5.  The  required  perfect  love  of  man  to  man. 

6.  The  required  just  reproof  and  disfellowship  of  evil-doers. 

7.  The  required  non-resistance  of  evil-doers  with  evil. 

8.  The  designed  unity  of  the  righteous. 

We  hold  ourselves  imperatively  bound  by  the  sovereignty  of 
these  acknowledged  divine  principles,  never,  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever,  to  kill,  injure,  envy  or  hate  any  human  being,  even 
our  worst  enemy. 

Never  to  sanction  chattel  slavery,  or  any  obvious  oppression 
of  man  by  man. 

Never  to  countenance  war,  or  capital  punishment,  or  the 
infliction  of  injurious  penalties,  or  the  resistance  of  evil  with 
evil  in  any  form. 

Never  to  violate  the  dictates  of  chastity,  by  adultery,  polyg- 
amy, concubinage,  fornication,  self-pollution,  lasciviousness, 
amative  abuse,  impure  language  or  cherished  lust. 

Never  to  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  deal  out  or  use  any  intoxi- 
cating liquor  as  a  beverage. 

Never  to  take  or  administer  an  oath. 

Never  to  participate  in  a  sword-sustained  human  govern- 
ment, cither  as  voters,  office-holders,  or  subordinate  assistants, 
in  any  case  prescriptively  involving  the  infliction  of  death,  or 
any  absolute  injury  whatsoever  by  man  on  man ;  nor  to  invoke 
governmental  interposition  in  any  such  case,  even  for  the 
accomplishment  of  good  olyects. 

Never  to  indulge  self-will,  bigotry,  love  of  -preeminence, 
covetousness,  deceit,  profanity,  idleness  or  an  unruly  tongue. 

Never  to  participate  in  lotteries,  gambling,  betting  or  perni- 
cious amusements. 

Never  to  resent  reproof,  or  justify  ourselves  in  a  known 
wrong. 

Never  to  aid,  abet  or  approve  others  in  any  thing  sinful ;  but 
through  divine  assistance  always  to  recommend  and  promote, 
23 
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with  our  entire  mfliiciice,  the  holiuess  and  happiness  of  all 
mankind. 

ARTICLE    III.        RIGHTS. 

No  member  of  this  Republic,  nor  Association  of  its  members, 
can  have  a  right  to  violate  any  of  its  acknowledged  divine* 
principles  ;  but  all  the  members,  however  peculiarized  by  sex, 
age,  color,  native  countr^s  rank,  calling,  wealth  or  station,  have 
equal  and  indefeasible  rights,  as  human  beings,  to  do,  to  be 
and  to  enjoy  whatever  they  arc  capable  of,  that  is  not  in  vio- 
lation of  those  l^inciples.  Within  these  just  limits  no  person 
shall  be  restricted  or  interfered  with  by  this  Republic,  nor  by 
any  constituent  Association  thereof,  in  the  exorcise  of  the 
following  declared  rights,  viz  : 

1.  The  right  to  worshij)  God,  with  or  without  external  cere- 
monies and  devotional  observances,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  or  her  own  conscience. 

2.  The  right  to  exercise  reason,  investigate  questions,  form 
opinions  and  declare  convictions,  by  speech,  by  tlie  pen  and  by 
the  press,  on  all  subjects  within  the  range  of  human  thought 

3.  The  right  to  hold  any  oflicial  station  to  which  he  or  she 
may  be  elected,  to  pursue  any  avocation,  or  follow  any  course 
in  life,  according  to  genius,  attraction  and  taste. 

4.  The  right  to  be  stewards  under  God  of  his  or  her  own 
talents,  property,  skill  and  personal  endowments. 

5.  The  right  to  form  and  enjoy  jiarticular  friendships  with 
congenial  irdnds. 

6.  Tlie  right  to  contract  marriage,  and  sustiiin  tlie  sacred 
relationships  of  family. 

7.  The  right  to  unite  with,  and  also  to  withdraw  from  any 
Community  or  Association,  on  reci})rocal  terms  at  discretion. 

Li  fine,  the  right  to  seek  happiness  in  all  rightful  ways,  and 
by  aU  imiocent  means. 

ARTICLE    IV.       MEMBERSHIP. 

Sec.  1.  Membership  in  this  Republic  shall  exist  in  seven 
Circles,  viz :  the  Adoptive,  the  Unitive,  tlie  Preceptive,  the 
Communitive,  tlie  Expansive,  the  Charitive,  and  the  Parent* 
ive.     The  Adoptive  Circle  shall  include  all  members  living  in 
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isolation,  or  not  yet  ndinittod  into  the  nienibersliip  ol'  an  Inte- 
frml  Community.  The  Unitive  Circle  sliall  indude  all  members 
of  Rural  and  Joint  Stock  Communities.  The  Preceptive  Circle 
shall  include  all  members  specially  and  j)erseverinj2:ly  devoted 
to  teacliing  ;  whether  it  be  teaching  religion,  morality,  or  any 
branch  of  useful  knowledge,  and  whether  their  teaching  bo 
done  with  the  hviug  voice,  or  with  the  pen,  or  through  the 
press,  or  in  educative  institutions.  All  such  teachers,  after 
having  proved  themselves  competent,  devoted  and  acceptable 
in  the  Commimitics  to  which  they  belong,  shall  be  considered 
in  tlie  Preceptive  Chclc.  The  Communitive  Circle  shall 
include  all  members  of  Integral  Common  Stock  Communities, 
and  Families,  whose  internal  economy  excludes  individual 
profits  on  capital,  wages  for  labor,  and  separate  interests.  Tlie 
Expansive  Circle  sliall  include  all  members  who  arc  especially 
devoted  to  the  expansion  of  this  Rejmblic,  by  founding  and 
strengthening  new  Int(»gnil  Communities ;  who  have  associated 
in  companies  for  that  express  purjK)se,  and  are  employing  the 
principal  |x>rtion  of  their  time,  talents  or  property  in  that  work. 
Tlie  Charitive  Circle  shall  include  all  nu*mbers  who  are  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  rcfonnation,  elevation,  im])rovement  and 
welfare  of  the  worM's  suffering  cla.sses,  by  furnishing  them 
homes,  em])loyment,  instruction  and  all  the  requisite  helps  to  a 
better  condition;  who  are  associated  in  com]»anies  for  that 
express  puqiose,  and  are  em]>loying  the  principal  ))ortion  of 
tlieirtime,  talents  or  j)roperty  in  such  works.  The  Parentive 
("ircle  sliall  indude  all  members,  who,  on  account  of  their 
mature  age,  faithful  services,  great  experience,  sound  judgment 
or  iiuqiicstionable  reliability,  are  comj)etent  to  advise,  arbitrate, 
antl  recommend  measures  in  cases  of  great  importance.  They 
shall  be  declared  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Parentive  Circle  by 
their  respective  Integral  Communities  in  a  regular  meeting 
notified  for  that  purpose  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  members  of  no  Circle  shall  ever  assume  to 
exercise  any  other  than  purely  moral  or  lulvisory  power ;  nor 
claim  any  exclusive  j)rerogatives,  j)rivileges,  honors  or  distinc- 
tions whatsoever,  over  the  members  of  other  Circles;  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  respect  and  influence  in  consideration  of  intriusio 
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worth  alone.  Nor  shall  there  be  any  permanent  general  organ- 
ization of  these  Circles  as  such.  But  the  members  of  either 
may  unite  in  cooperative  associations,  companies  and  partner- 
ships for  the  more  efficient  prosecution  of  their  peculiar  objects; 
and  may  also  hold  pubhc  meetings,  conferences  and  conven- 
tions at  pleasiure  in  promotion  of  those  objects. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  may  be  admitted  a  member  of  this 
Repubhc  by  any  constituent  Community,  or  other  authorized 
pubUc  body  thereof  in  regular  meeting  assembled.  And  any 
twelve  or  more  persons,  adopting  this  Constitution  from  con- 
viction, may  render  themselves  members  of  the  Repubhc  by 
uniting  to  form  a  constituent  and  confederate  Community 
thereof 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  may  resign  or  withdraw  membership 
at  discretion,  or  may  recede  from  either  of  the  other  Circles  to 
the  Adoptive  Circle,  by  giving  written  notice  to  the  body  or 
principal  persons  concerned.  Any  person  uniting  with  a  Soci- 
ety of  any  description,  radically  opposed  in  principle,  practice 
or  spirit  to  this  Repubhc,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  rehnquished 
membership ;  likewise  any  person  who  shall  have  ceased  to 
manifest  any  interest  in  its  affairs  for  the  space  of  tluree  years. 

Sec.  5.  Any  constituent  Community,  or  other  organized 
body  of  this  Republic,  competent  to  admit  members,  shall  have 
power  to  dismiss  or  discharge  them  for  justifiable  reasons. 
And  no  person  shall  be  retained  a  member  af\er  persistently 
violating  or  setting  at  nought  any  one  of  the  sovereign  divine 
principles  declared  in  Article  II.  of  this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE    V.       ORGANIZATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  constituent  and  confederate  bodies  of  this 
social  Repubhc  shall  be  the  following,  viz :  Parochial  Commu- 
nities, Integral  Communities,  Communal  Municipahties,  Com- 
munal States,  and  Communal  Nations. 

Sec.  2.  Parochial  Communities  shall  consist  each  of  twelve 
or  more  members  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Adoptive  Circle, 
residing  promiscuously  in  a  general  neighborhood,  associated 
for  rehgious  and  moral  improvement,  and  to  secure  such  other 
social  advantages  as  may  be  found  practicable. 
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Sec  3.  Integral  Communities  shall  consist  each  of  twelve 
or  more  members,  inhabiting  an  integral  territorial  domain  so 
held  in  possession  and  guarantied  that  no  part  thereof  can  be 
owned  in  fee  simple  by  any  person  not  a  member  of  tliis 
Republic. 

There  shall  be  three  different  kinds  of  Integral  Communities, 
viz :  Rural,  Joint  Stock,  and  Common  Stock  Communities. 
Rural  Communities  shall  hold  and  manage  the  major  portion 
of  their  respective  domains  in  separate  homesteads,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  families  and  to  small  associations,  under  a  system 
of  Individual  Proprietorship,  Joint  Stock  Comnuinities  shall 
hold  and  manage  the  major  portion  of  tlieir  respective  domains 
in  Joint  Slock  Proprietorship,  with  various  unitary  economies, 
under  a  system  of  associative  cooperation  ;  laying  off  the  minor 
portion  into  village  house  lots,  to  be  sold  to  individual  members 
under  necessary  restrictions.  Common  Stock  Commimities 
shall  hold  and  manage  their  respective  domains  and  property 
in  Common  Stock,  without  paying  individual  members  profits 
on  capital,  or  stipulated  wages  for  labor.  Common  Stock  Fam- 
ilies may  also  be  formed  witliin  Rural  and  Joint  Stock . 
Communities,  when  deemed  desirable  and  practicable ;  in 
which  case  such  families  shall  not  be  considered  Integral 
Communities,  but  as  constituent  portions  of  the  Communities 
on  whose  domains  they  respectively  reside. 

Sec.  4.  Communal  MunicipaUties  shall  consist  each  of  two 
or  more  Communities,  whether  Parocliial  or  Integral,  combined, 
as  in  a  town  or  city,  for  municipal  pur^mses  necessary  to  their 
common  welfare  and  impr&cticable  or  extremely  difficult  of 
accomplishment  without  such  a  union. 

Sec.  5.  Communal  States  shall  consist  of  two  or  more  Com- 
munal Municipalities,  combined  for  general  purposes  necessary 
to  their  common  welfare  and  impracticable  or  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment  without  such  a  union. 
.  Sec.  6.  Communal  Nations  shall  consist  each  of  two  or  more 
Communal  States,  combined  for  national  piurjioses  necessary  to 
their  common  welfare  and  impracticable  or  extremely  difficult 
of  accomplishment  without  such  a  union. 

Sec.  7.  .When  there  shall  be  two  or  more  Conununal  Nations, 
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they  shall  be  represented  equitably,  according  to  poinilation,  in 
a  8iii)reme  Unitary  Council,  by  Senators  elected  for  the  term 
of  —  years. 

Soc.  8.  The  several  constituent  bodies  of  this  social  Repub- 
lic, herein  before  named,  shall  all  be  organized  under  written 
Constitutions,  Compacts  or  Fundamental  Laws,  not  in(ronsis- 
tent  with  this  general  Constitution,  and  shall  exercise  the 
governmental  prerogatives  and  responsibilities  •defined  in  the 
next  ensuing  Article. 

ARTICLE    VI.       GOVERNMENT. 

Sec.  1.  Self-government  in  the  Individual,  the  Family,  and 
the  primary  congenial  Association,  imder  the  immediate  sovc- 
rftgnty  of  divine  principles,  being  the  basis  of  moral  and  social 
order  in  this  Republic,  shall  be  constantly  cherished  as  indis- 
pensable to  its  prosperity.  Therefore  all  governmental  |)owers 
vested  in  the  confederate  bodies  of  this  Republic  shall  be  such 
as  are  obviously  beneficent,  and  such  as  cannot  be  conveniently 
exercised  by  the  primary  Communities,  or  their  component 
•circles.  And  such  confederate  bodies  shall  never  assume 'to 
exercise  govermnental  powers  not  clearly  delegated  to  tliera 
by  their  constituents. 

Sec.  2.  Each  Parochial,  and  each  Integral  Community, 
shall  exert  its  utmost  ability  to  insure  all  its  members  and 
dependents  a  full  realization  of  the  guaranties  specified  in  Ob- 
ject 4,  Article  I.  of  tliis  Constitution,  viz :  a  comfortable  home, 
suitable  employment,  adequate  subsistence,  congenial  associ- 
ates, a  good  education,  proi)er  stimulants  to  personal  righteous- 
ness, sympathetic  aid  in  distress  and  due  protection  in  the 
exercise  of  all  natural  rights.  And  whereinsoevtjr  it  shall  find 
itself  unable  to  realize  the  said  guaranties,  it  may  unite  with 
other  Communities  to  insure  them,  by  such  means  as  shall  be 
mutually  agreed  on  for  that  puri)ose.  Each  Community  shall 
have  the  right  to  fmme,  adopt  and  alter  its  own  Constitution, 
and  laws ;  to  elect  its  own  oflicers,  teachers  and  representatives; 
and  to  manage  its  own  domestic  affairs  of  every  description, 
wiUiout  interference  from  any  other  constituent  body/)r  author- 
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ity  of  tliis  Republic ;  excepting,  always,  the  prerogatives  wliich 
it  shall  have  specifically  delegated,  or  referred  to  others. 

Sec.  3.  Each  Communal  Municipality  shall  be  formed  by  a 
Convention  of  delegates,  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  Com- 
munities proi)osing  to  unite  in  such  Municipahty.  The  dele- 
gates shall  be  chosen  equitably  on  the  basis  of  population. 
These  delegates  shall  frame  a  Constitution  or  Fundamental 
Compact,  clearly  defining  the  govermnental  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Municipal  authorities ;  which,  having  been 
submitted  to  the  voting  members  of  the  Communities  con- 
cerned, and  adopted,  the  Municipality  shall  be  considered 
established,  and  shall  go  into  organized  operation  accordingly. 
But  either  of  the  Communities  composing  such  Municipality 
shall  have  the  right  fo  secede  therefrom,  after  giving  one  year's 
notice,  paying  all  assessments  due  the  corpomtion  at  the  time 
of  such  notice,  and  relinquishing  its  share  of  public  pro])erty 
therein.  Or  the  union  of  two  or  more  Communities,  constitu- 
ting a  Municipahty,  njay  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  federative  parties. 

Sec.  4.  Each  Communal  State  shall  be  formed  by  a  Con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  Municipalities  proposing  to  unite 
in  the  same,  through  a  process  substantially  similar  to  the  one 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  Section,  but  without  the  right  of 
seccBsion  therein  reserved.  And  each  Communal  Nation  shall 
be  fonned  by  the  States  proposing  to  unite  therein,  in  general 
accordaace  with  the  same  process. 

Sec.  5.  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Supreme  Unitary  Coun- 
cil shall  be  defined  in  a  Fundamental  Compact,  to  be  framed 
by  delegates  from  all  the  Communal  Nations  then  existing, 
and  adopted  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  citizen  members  of 
this  Bepublic  present  and  acting  in  their  respective  primary 
Communities,  at  meetings  duly  notified  for  that  piurpose.  And 
all  questions  throughout  this  Republic,  excepting  the  election 
of  officers,  shall  be  determined  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Sec.  6.  No  official  servant  of  any  grade  in  this  Bepublic 
shall  ever  assume  to  distinguish  himself  or^herself  by  external 
disj^y  of  dress,  equipage  or  other  artificial  appliances,  above 
the  common  members;  nor  sliall  receive  compensation  for 
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official  services  beyond  the  average  paid  to  the  first  class  of 
operatives  at  large,  with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  incidental 
expenses  ;  but  every  official  servant  shall  be  considered  bound 
to  excimplify  the  hiiniihty,  modesty  and  benevolence  inculcated 
in  the  Christian  precept,  "  Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you, 
let  him  be  the  servant  of  all."  Nor  shall  it  be  allowable  for 
any  of  the  constitutional  bodies  of  this  Republic  to  burthen  the 
people  with  governmental  expenses  for  mere  worldly  show,  or 
for  any  otlier  than  purposes  of  unquestionable  public  utility. 

ARTICLE    VII.       RELIGION. 

Sec.  1.  Acknowledging  the  Christian  Rehgion  as  one  of 
fundamental  divine  principles,  to  be  practically  carried  out  in 
all  human  conduct,  this  Republic  insists  only  on  the  essentials 
of  faith  and  practice  affimied  in  Article  II.  of  its  Constitution. 
Therefore  no  uniform  religious  or  ecclesiastical  system  of  exter- 
nals shall  be  established ;  nor  shall  any  rituals,  forms,  ceremonies 
or  observances  whatsoever  be  either  instituted,  or  interdicted ; 
but  each  Community  shall  determine  for  itself,  with  due  regard 
to  the  conscientious  scruples  of  its  own  members,  all  matters 
of  tliis  nature. 

Sec.  2.  Believing  that  the  Holy  Christ- Spirit  will  raise  up 
competent  rehgious  and  mpral  teachers,  and  commend  them, 
by  substantial  demonstrations  of  their  fitness,  to  the  confidence 
of  those  to  whom  they  minister,  tliis  Repubhc  shall  not  assume 
to  commission,  authorize  or  forbid  any  person  to  preach,  or  to 
teach  religion ;  nor  shall  any  constituent  body  thereof  assume 
to  do  so.  But  each  Commimity  may  invite  any  person  deemed 
worthy  of  confidence,  to  be  their  rehgious  teacher  on  terms 
reciprocally  satisfactory  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  members 
of  this  Repubhc  to  hold  general  meetings,  at  least  once  in  three 
months,  for  rehgious  improvement  and  the  promulgation  of 
their  acknowledged  divine  principles.  In  order  to  this.  Quar- 
terly Conferences  shaU  be  estabhshed  in  every  general  region 
of  country  inhabited  by  any  considerable  number  of  members. 
Any  twenty-five  or  more  members,  wheresoever  resident,  shall 
be  competent  to  establish  a  Qnarterly  Conference,  whenever 
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they  may  deem  tlie  same  necessary  to  their  convenience.  In 
so  doing,  they  shall  adopt  a  written  Constitution,  subsidiary  to 
tliis  general  Constitution,  and  no  wise  incompatible  there- 
with ;  under  wliich  they  may  establish  such  regulations  as  they 
shall  deem  promotive  of  tlicir  legitimate  objects.  All  such 
Conferences  shall  have  power  to  admit  members  into  the 
Adoptive  Circle  of  this  Republic ;  and  also,  for  sufficient  rea- 
sons, to  discharge  them.  And  each  Quarterly  Conference  shall 
keep  reliable  records  of  its  proceedings,  with  an  authentic 
copy  of  this  general  Constitution  prefixed. 

ARTICLE    VIII.      MAREIAGE. 

Sec.  1.  Marriage,  being  one  of  the  most  important  and 
sacred  of  human  relationships,  ought  to  be  guarded  against 
caprice  and  abuse  by  the  highest  wisdom  wliich  is  available^ 
Therefore,  witliin  the  membership  of  tliis  Republic  and  the 
dependencies  thereof.  Marriage  is  specially  commended  to  the 
care  of  the,'Preceptive;an(VParentive^ircles;  They  are  hereby 
designated  as  the  confidential  counsellors  of  all  members  and 
dependents  who  may  desire  their  mediation  in  cases  of  matri- 
monial negotiation,  contract  or  controversy ;  and  shall  be  held 
preeminently  responsible  for  the  ^)rudent  and  faitliful  discharge 
of  their  duties.  But  no  person  decidedly  averse  to  their  inter- 
position shall  be  considered  under  imperative  obligation  to  soUcit 
or  accept  it  And  it  shall  bo  considered  the  perpetual  duty  of 
the  Pteceptivc  and  Parentive  Circles  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind  relative  to  the  requisites  of  true  matrimony,  and  to  elevate 
the  marriage  institution  within  tliis  Republic  to  the^  highest 
possible  plane  of  purity  and  happiness. 

Sec.  2.  Marriage  shall  always  be  solemnized  in  the  pres- 
ence of  two  or  more  witnesses,  by  the  distinct  acknowledgment 
of  the  parties  before  some  member  of  the  Preceptive,  or  of 
the  Pfiurcntive  Circles,  selected  to  preside  on  the  occasion. 
And  it  shall  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the  member  so  presiding, 
to  see  that  every  such  marriage  be  recorded,  wiUiin  ten  days 
thereafter,  in  the  Registry  of  the  Community  to  which  one  or 
both  of  them  shall  at  the  time  belong. 

Sec.  3.  Divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  shall  never  be 
24 
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allowable  within  the  membersliip  of  tliis  Republic^  except  for 
adultery '\conolusively  proved  against  the  accused  party.  But 
^  separations'!  fcwr  other  sufficient  reasons  may  be  sanctioned,  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  neither  party  shall  be  at  Uberty 
to  marry  again  during  the  natural  lifetime  of  the  other. 

ARTICLE    IX.       EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  proper  education  of  the  rising  generation,  being 
indispensable  to  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  this  Rcjuiblic,  it 
shall  be  amply  provided  for  as  a  cardinal  want ;  and  no  child 
shall  be  allowed  to  grow  up  any  where  under  the  control  of  its 
membership,  without  good  educational  opportunities. 

Sec  2.  Education  shall  be  as  comprehensive  and  thorough 
as  circumstances  in  each  case  will  allow.  It  shall  aim,  in  all 
<Tases,  to  develop  harmoniously  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral 
and  social  faculties  of  the  young.  To  give  them,  if  possible,  a 
high-toned  moral  character,  based  on  scrupulous  conscientious- 
ness and  radical  Christian  principles, — a  sound  mind,  well 
stored  with  useful  knowledge,  and  capable  of  inquiring,  rea- 
soning and  judging  for  itself, — ^a  healthful,  vigorous  body,  suita- 
bly fed,  exercised,  clothed,  lodged  and  recreated, — good 
domestic  habits,  including  personal  cleanliness,  order,  propriety, 
agreeableness  and  generous  social  qualities, — ^industrial  exec- 
utiveness  and  skill,  in  one  or  more  of  the  avocations  necessary 
to  a  comfortable  subsistence, — and,  withal,  practical  economy 
in  pecuniary  matters.  In  fine,  to  qualify  them  for  sohd  useful- 
ness and  happiness  in  all  the  rightful  pursuits  and  relations  of 
life. 

Sec.  3.  The  Preceptive  Circle  of  members  shaU  be  expected 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  a  zealous,  wise  and  noble  devotion 
to  this  great  interest  of  education.  And  every  individual, 
family  private  association  and  constituent  body  of  this 
Republic,  in  their  respective  spheres,  shall  cooperate,  by  every 
reasonable  eflbrt,  to  render  its  educational  institutions,  firomthe 
nursery  to  the  university,  preeminently  excellent 

ARTICLE    X.      PROPERTY. 

Sec.  1.  All  property,  being  primarily  the  Creator's  and  pro- 
vided by  Him  for  the  use  of  mankind  during  their  life  on  earth« 
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ought  to  be  acquired,  used  and  disposed  of  in  strict  accoj-dance 
with  the  dictates  of  justice  and  charity.  Tlierefore  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Repubhc  shall  consider  themselves  stewards  in 
trust,  under  God,  of  all  property  coming  into  their  possession, 
and,  as  such,  imperatively  bound  not  to  consume  it  in  the  grati- 
fication of  their  own  inordinate  lusts,  nor  to  hoard  it  up  as  Of 
mere  treasure,  nor  to  employ  it  to  the  injury  of  any  human 
being,  nor  to  withhold  it  from  the  relief  of  distressed  fellow 
creatures,  but  always  to  use  it  as  not  abusing  it,  for  strictly  just, 
benevolent  and  commendable  puri)oses. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  not  be  deemed  compatible  with  justice  for 
the  people  of  this  Republic,  in  their  pecuniary  commerce  with 
each  other,  to  demand,  in  any  case,  as  a  compensation  for  their 
mere  personal  service,  labor  or  attendance,  a  higher  price  per 
cent,  per  piece,  per  day,  week,  month  or  year,  than  the  average 
paid  to  the  first  class  of  operatives  in  the  Community,  or  gen- 
eral vicinity,  where  the  service  is  rendered.  Nor  shall  it  be 
deemed  compatible  with  justice  for  the  members,  in  such  com- 
merce, to  demand,  as  a  price  for  anything  sold  or  exchanged, 
more  than  the  fair  cost  value  thereof,  as  nearly  as  the  same 
can  be  estimated,  reckoning  prime  cost,  labor  or  attention, 
incidental  expenses,  contingent  waste,  depreciation  and  aver- 
age risks  of  sale ;  nor  to  demand  for  the  mere  use  of  capital, 
except  as  partners  in  the  risk  of  its  management,  any  clear 
interest  or  profit  whatsoever  exceeding  foiir  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Sec.  3.  It  shnll  not  be  deemed  compatible  with  the  welfare 
and  honor  of  this  Republic,  for  the  people  tliereof  to  owe 
debt^  outside  of  the  same  exceeding  tliroo -fourths  of  their 
avaihible  property,  rated  at  a  moderate  valuation  by  disinterest- 
ed persons ;  nor  to  give  or  receive  long  credits,  except  on  real 
estate  security  ;  nor  to  manufacture,  fabricate  or  sell  shammy 
and  unreliable  productions ;  nor  to  make  business  engagements, 
or  hold  out  expectations,  which  are  of  doubtful  fulfillment 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  population  and  resoiu-ces  of  this  Re- 
public shall  warrant  the  formation  of  the  first  Communal 
Nation,  and  the  government  tliereof  shall  have  been  organized, 
a  uniform  system  of  Mutual   Banking   shall  be  estabUshcd, 
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based  mainly  on  real  estate  securities,  which  shall  afibrd  loans 
at  the  mere  cost  of  operations.  Also,  a  uniform  system  of 
Mutual  Lisurance,  which  shall  reduce  all  kinds  of  insurance  to 
the  lowest  terms.  Also,  a  uniform  system  of  reciprocal  Com- 
mercial Exchange  wliich  shall  preclude  all  needless  interven- 
tions between  producers  and  consumers,  all  extra  risks  of 
property,  all  extortionate  speculations,  all  inequitable  profits  on 
exchange,  and  all  demoralizing  expedients  of  trade.  Also, 
Regulations  providing  for  the  just  encouragement  of  useful 
industry,  and  the  practical  equalization  of  all  social  advantages, 
so  far  as  the  same  can  be  done  without  infracting  individual 
rights.  And  all  the  members  shall  be  considered  under  saored 
moral  obligations  to  cooperate  adhesively  and  persistently  in 
every  righteous  measure  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ob- 
jects. 

ABTICLE    XI.      POLICY. 

It  shall  be  the  fundamental,  uniform  and  established  policy 
of  this  Republic : 

1.  To  govern,  succor  and  protect  its  own  people,  to  the  ut- 
most of  its  abiUty,  in  all  matters  and  cases  whatsoever,  not 
involving  anti- Christian  conflict  with  the  sword-sustained 
governments  of  the  world  under  which  its  members  live. 
•  2.  To  avoid  all  unnecessary  conflicts  whatsoever  with  these 
governments,  by  conforming  to  all  their  laws  and  requirements 
which  are  not  repugnant  to  the  sovereignty  of  divine  principles. 

3.  To  abstain  from  all  participation  in  the  working  of  their 
political  machinery,  and  to  be  connected  as  little  as  possible 
with  their  systems  of  governmental  operation. 

4.  To  protest,  remonstrate  and  testify  conscientiously  against 
their  sins  on  moral  grounds  alone ;  but  never  to  plot  schemes 
of  revolutionary  agitation,  intrigue  or  violence  against  them, 
nor  be  implicated  in  countenancing  the  least  resistance  to 
their  authority  by  injurious  force. 

5.  If  comi>elled  in  any  case,  by  divine  principles,  to  disobey 
their  requirements,  or  passively  to  withstand  their  unrighteous 
exactions,  and  thus  incur  their  penal  vengeance,  to  act  openly, 
and  suffer  with  true  moral  heroism. 
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G.  Never  to  ask  their  protection,  even  in  favor  of  injured 
innocence,  or  threatened  rights,  when  it  can  be  interposed  only 
by  means  which  are  condemned  by  divine  principles. 

7.  To  live  in  peace,  so  far  as  can  innocently  be  done,  with 
all  mankind  outside  of  tliis  Republic,  whether  individuals, 
associations,  corporations,  sects,  classes,  parties,  states  or 
nations ;  also  to  accredit  and  encourage  whatever  is  truly  good 
in  all ;  yet  to  fellowship  iniquity  in  none,  be  enslaved  by 
none,  be  amalgamated  with  none,  be  morally  responsible  for 
none,  but  ever  be  distinctly,  unequivocally  and  uncompromis- 
ingly Tlie  Practical  Christian  Republic,  until  the  complete 
regeneration  of  tlic  world. 

ABTICLE  XII.      AMENDMENT. 

Whenever  one-fourth  of  all  the  members  of  tliis  Republic 
shall  subscribe  and  pubUsh  a  written  proposition  to  alter, 
amend  or  revise  this  Constitution,  such  proposition,  of  whatso- 
ever nature,  shall  be  submitted  to  each  Community  for  con- 
sideration. Returns  shall  then  be  made  of  all  the  votes  cast 
in  every  Community,  to  the  highest  organized  body  of  tlie 
Republic  for  the  time  being.  And  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  votes  shall  determine  tlie  question  or  questions 
at  issue.  If  the  proposition  shall  have  been  a  specific  alteration 
or  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  it  shall  thenceforth  be 
established  as  such.  If  a  Convention  shall  have  been  propos- 
ed to  revise  the  Constitution,  a  Convention  shall  be  summoned 
and  held  accordingly.  But  no  alteration,  amendment  or  revis- 
ion of  this  Constitution  shall  take  effect  until  sanctioned  by 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present  and  acting  thereon  in 
their  respective  Communities,  at  regiUar  meetings  duly  notified 
for  that  puri)ose. 
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CONVERSATION  IL 

Inquirer  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  Constitution— Proposes  quertkiiMf 
difficulties  and  objections  which  he  has  heard  raised,  to  call  out  a  faB  ol- 
position  of  the  Document — The  title  "Practical  Christian  BepuUic"^ 
explained  and  defended— Article  L  defended  against  the  objection  that  too 
much  is  proposed-^too  wide  a  grasp  of  objects  attempted — Article  IL  taken 
up,  **  Principles" — Objections  of  a  human  goyemmentist,  of  on  indiridnal 
soTereigntyite^-Minor  difficulties  allowable  as  to  explicatorj  ideas  of  fun- 
damentals— Constitution  open  to  amendment»  progress  a  fandamentBl* 
secession  a  right — Creedo-phobia — ^Article  III«  taken  up,  •<  Rights"— 
Rights  limited  only  by  divine  principles^  broad  scope  of  rights  in  this 
Republic— Property  rights,  the  leyeUer's  selfishness— Right  to  enjoy  par- 
ticular friendships. 

Ifiq.  I  meet  you  again  with  pleasure.  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  Constitution  of  your  Practical  Christian  Repub&c, 
It  has  inspired  me  with  profound  admiration  and  interest  I 
feel  incompetent  to  do  justice  to  its  merits,  but  trust  I  shall  be 
able  to  converse  on  it  understandingly,  as  an  inquirer.  I  have 
shown  it  to  numerous  friends,  most  of  whom  have  expressed  a 
high  opinion  of  the  social  scheme  it  unfolds.  At  the  same 
time,  many  questions,  objections  and  difficulties  have  been 
raised  concerning  it  by  these  friends,  the  larger  portion  of 
which  I  have  been  able  to  solve  to  their  satisfaction.  I  pro- 
pose now  to  submit  to  you  the  substance  of  these  questions, 
objections  and  difficulties,  together  with  such  as  have  arisen 
in  my  own  mind.  I  do  so  to  call  out  your  own  exposition  of 
the  Document,  that  I  may  be  sure  of  its  design,  scope  and 
bearings. 

Ex,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  gratify  you  in  these  respects. 
Please  proceed. 

^.  I  will  begin  then  at  the  beginning,  with  the  name  of 
your  new  Social  Order,  The  Practical  Christian  Republic,  Why 
have  you  chosen  this  name  ?  and  what  is  its  true  import  ? 

JSr.  We  chose  this  name  or  title,  because  it  seemed  most 
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indicative  and  significant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  thing  de- 
signed. It  is  proposed  to  establish  by  voluntary  association  a 
new,  grand  and  comprehensive  body  politic,  such  as  has  never 
heretofore  existed  on  earth.  It  is  not  to  be  a  mere  church  or 
ecclesiastical  communion.  Nor  is  it  to  be  a  mere  civil  govern- 
ment or  pohtical  state.  Nor  yet  a  duphcate  organization  of 
church  and  state  in  mutual  alliance.  But  it  is  to  be  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  organization,  at  once  reUgious,  social  and  civil  in 
its  inherent  structural  characteristics.  It  is  intended  to  combine 
aU  the  useful  attributes  of  a  true  Christian  church  and  a  true 
civil  state,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  those  malign  forces  which 
in  past  time  have  vitiated  both  church  and  state.  It  is  to  be 
preeminently  a  religious,  social  and  civil  Commonwealth,  de- 
elaiatively  based  on  the  essential  divine  principles  taught  and 
exemplified  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  completely  subordinate  to  the 
sovereignty  of  those  principles.  We  call  it  a  Republic,  because 
its  governmental  functions  are  to  be  exercised  for  the  common 
good  of  the  people  confederated  in  it  through  their  chosen  offi- 
cial servants.  We  call  it  a  OmsHan  Kepublic,  because  its 
acknowledged  fundamental  and  sovereign  principles  are  dis- 
tinctively Christian.  We  call  it  a  Practical  Christian  RepubHc, 
because  it  magnifies  and  insists  on  that  personal,  social  and 
pcditical  lighteousness  which  is  absolutely  practical,  but  treats 
as  non-essential  that  mere  external  righteousness  which  con- 
sists in  professions,  forms,  ceremonies  and  observances.  We 
call  it  The  f^ctical  Christian  Eepubhc,  because  there  is  no 
other  of  the  kind  on  earth.  So  much  for  the  name.  Could 
we  have  selected  a  better  one  ? 

j&c^.  IVobably  not  It  is  certaiidy  very  truthful,  significant 
and  appropriate.  You  have  sufficiently  justified  the  selection. 
I  will  proceed.  Article  L,  entitled  Objects,  is  so  lucid  that  I 
cannot  ask  you  to  make  it  more  so  by  explanations  and  com- 
ments; especially  as  the  prominent  details  involved  in  its 
seven  grand  particulars  will  come  up  for  consideration  further 
along.  The  principal  objection  I  have  heard  made  to  this 
Article  is,  the  gigantic  magnitude  of  its  propositions.  Some 
have  ezdaimed,  Here  are  objects  vast  as  the  habitable  globe, 
which  require  ages  for  their  attainment,  and  can  hardly  be 
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grasped  by  the  most  expansive  imagination  !  Why  does  this 
handful  of  beginners  presume  to  look  so  far  into  the  future, 
and  to  aun  at  results  at  present  so  impracticable,  if  ever 
possible  ?  Why  lay  out  more  than  Herculean  labors  for  great 
nations,  and  for  generations  unborn  ?  Why  not  content  them- 
selves with  undertakings  suited  to  their  present  actual  capabil- 
ities ?  Are  they  not  reaching  out  to  embrace  a  huge  shadow, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  losing  the  httle  substance  they  already 
hold  ?  How  do  you  reply  to  such  cautionary  exclamations  and 
interrogative  appeals  ? 

Ex,  I  respond  thus  : — 1.  The  objects  proposed  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  revealed  will  of  God  and  the  divinely  predicted 
destiny  of  the  human  race.  2.  Tliey  are  in  accordance  with 
the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  into  our  world,  with  the  genius  of 
his  Religion,  and  with  the  imperative  dictates  of  its  essential 
divine  principles.  3.  They  are  such  as  should  be  the  animat- 
ing and  controlling  motives  of  minds  engaged  in  founding  a 
new  state  of  human  society,  in  order  to  their  making  even  a 
fair  beginning.  4.  Grand  and  comprehensive  objects  aimed  at 
as  ultimate  results  do  not  relax  exertions  to  maintain  present 
possessions,  but  strengthen  and  stimulate  them.  5.  Nothing  is 
proposed  to  be  done  towards  building  up  the  Practical  Christian 
RepubUo  but  what  will  be  practicable  from  stage  to  stage  of  its 
growth. 

The  outlines  of  a  vast  social  superstnicture,  from  foundation 
to  dome,  are  presented  in  design,  that  all  the  builders  may 
know  what  they  are  about  while  constmcting  its  component 
parts,  and  do  nothing  which  shall  require  imdoing.  But  the 
cooperatives  are  required  only  to  labor  faitlifully  in  that  con- 
stituent portion  of  the  Confederacy  wliich  immediately 
concerns  their  respective  communal  companies.  None  need 
leave  his  proper  sphere  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a 
wider  one.  None  need  be  anxious  for  any  thing  but  the  faith- 
ful, performance  of  his  own  duty  at  the  post  he  engages  to 
maintain.  Each  needs  only  to  feel  that  he  belongs  to  a  grand 
army  of  human  regenerators,  all  devoted  to  a  conmion  glorious 
cause,  under  a  Supreme  Conunandcr  who  will  certainly  lead 
his  invincible  hosts  to  complete  victory.     With  such  motives 
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and  such  a  faith  the  humblest  soldier  will  be  mighty,  and  will 
find  his  least  honorable  services  ennobled  and  sanctified  by 
their  relation  to  illustrious  final  results.  Is  not  this  a  sufiicient 
answer  to  those  who  are  afraid  our  objects  are  too  grand,  and 
that  our  scheme  is  too  vast  for  comprehension  ? 

Ltq,  It  is  sufficient  for  me.  If  others  can  improve  on  your 
objects,  or  your  plan,  by  presenting  better  ones,  I  suppose  you 
are  willing? 

Ex.  I  am.  But  for  my  own  part  I  must  have  sublime  objects 
in  \dew,  and  a  distinct  outline  of  the  operations  depended  on 
for  accomphshing  those  objects.  I  cannot  work  vigorously 
with  feeble  motives,  or  at  random.  Will  you  proceed  to 
Article  XL  ? 

Inq,  This  is  entitled,  Fntidples.  We  have  so  thoroughly 
discussed  these  in  the  Twelve  Conversations  of  Part  I,  that  it 
would  be  mere  repetition  to  do  so  now.  Besides,  they  are  so 
explicitly  stated  that  very  few  can  mistake  their  real  purport. 
I  will  only  ask  a  few  general  questions  on  the  Article,  such  as 
have  been  propounded  to  me  by  inquiring  friends.  Your  dec- 
laration is,  "  We  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  divine  principles 
over  all  human  beings,  combinations,  associations,  governments, 
institutions,  laws,  customs,  habits,  practices,"  &c.,  &c.  I 
presume  you  mean  by  divine  principles  those  stated  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  Article  ? 

JSc.  Certainly. 

Ltq.  And  you  mean  to  affirm  that  whatever  is  plainly  repug- 
nant to  those  principles  is  absolutely  wrong  and  of  no  rightful 
authority  whatever  ? 

JEr.  I  do. 

Ltq,  So  I  understood  the  matter.  Well,  I  have  met  with 
two  exactly  opposite  minds  since  you  placed  the  Constitution 
in  my  hands  who  demurred  to  your  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty 
of  divine  principles.  One  of  them  said  it  struck  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  sovereignty  of  all  established  Human  Governments, 
whether  Monarchical,  Aristocratic  or  Democratic,  whether 
Despotic  or  Constitutional.     Is  it  so  ? 

Ez.  He  was  right  to  this  extent,  that  no  one  man,  nor  class 
of  men,  nor  national  people,  can  rightfully  do  or  require  to  be 
25 
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done  any  thing  whatsoever  which  is  plainly  contrary  to  divine 
principles.  Man  is  ever  a  bounden  subject  of  the  divine  law. 
He  cannot  repeal  it,  nor  annul  it  to  the  least  extent,  nor  violate 
it  with  impunity.  If  any  man,  or  combination  of  men,  claims 
a  sovereignty  of  this  nature,  tliey  are  rebels  against  God,  and 
in  a  state  of  insurrection  to  his  authority. 

Inq,  But  sui)i)ose  autocrats,  monarchs  or  constitutional 
governments  set  up  and  enforce  laws  wliicli  they  deem  just, 
and  which  you  deem  wicked,  as  being  plainly  contrary  to 
divine  prihcii)les  ? 

Ex.  I  shall  protest  against  all  such  laws,  as  morally  null  and 
void.  I  shall  deny  that  their  enactors  have  any  sovereignty  or 
right  to  make  such  requirements.  I  shall  refuse  to  obey  such 
laws,  and  stand  upon  my  conscience  before  God. 

Inq.  But  what  if  they  enforce  the  penalties  of  those  laws 
upon  you  ? 

Ex..  Then  I  sliall  try  to  suffer  their  inflictions  meekly,  pa- 
tiently and  heroically,  without  physical  resistance,  6ut  with  a 
solemn  moral  protest,  even  unto  death,  against  the  wrong 
done. 

Liq.  Is  this  the  ground  all  the  members  of  your  Repubhc 
will  be  bound  to  take  ? 

Ex.  It  is  ;  they  cannot  consistently  take  any  other. 

Inq.  Well,  it  is  a  most  radical,  responsible  and  noble  ground. 
I  told  the  friend  just  alluded  to,  that  I  understood  this  to  be 
your  ground,  and  asked  him  how  he  could  get  away  from  it 
He  acknowledged  it  was  right  in  the  abstract ;  but,  said  he, 
Human  Government  must  be  sustained  in  its  assumed  sove- 
reignty for  tlie  present,  right  or  wrong.     So  we  parted. 

Ex.  And  what  was  the  ground  taken  by  your  other  friend  ? 

Inq.  He  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  modern  notion  oftmUvid- 
rial  sooercigntij.  He  denounced  all  monarchical,  aristocratical, 
dcmocratical,  ecclesiastical,  theocratical,  communal  and  associ- 
ational  sovereignty  of  man  over  man  as  usurpation  and  tyranny. 
Every  individual  of  the  race,  he  contended,  was  a  sovereign 
over  him  or  herself  alone.  He  declared  himself  totally  op- 
posed to  all  creeds,  covenants,  standards,  declarations,  compacts 
and  constitutions   whereby  individuals  relinquish  any  part  of 
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their  own  sovereignty.  And  he  insisted  that  it  was  inii)ossiblo 
to  have  any  such  without  abridging  individual  sovereiguty. 
He  therefore  objected  decidedly  to  the  whole  of  your  second 
Article. 

Ez,  Did  he  deny  tlie  existence  and  supreme  sovereignty  of 
God? 

Liq.  I  asked  him  that  question.  He  said  »every  individual 
must  settle  all  questions  of  faith,  religion  and  morals  for  him- 
self, and  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  another's  judgment  of 
what  was  true  or  right  He  himself  beUeved  in  the  God  of 
nature,  and  that  this  Grod  had  made  every  human  being  an 
individual  sovereign.  He  believed  also  in  natural  laws  or 
principles,  which  eternally  executed  themselves  by  a  regular 
succession  of  cause  and  eflect.  But  what  tliose  princii)les 
were,  and  how  they  were  to  be  regarded,  no  man  could  assume 
to  say  for  another.  Each  must  investigate,  judge  and  act  for 
himself.  He  deemed  it  altogether  absurd,  as  well  as  wrong, 
for  a  company  of  individuals  to  draw  up  a  formal  declaration 
of  so  called  divine  principles,  and  acknowledge  themselves 
under  the  absolute  sovereignty  thereof  Who  could  be  sure 
to-day,  whether  to-morrow  he  would  or  would  not  regard  a 
principle  as  divine  ?  One  of  these  same  sovereign  divine  prin- 
ciples might  next  week  become,  in  the  same  mind's  judgment, 
no  principle  at  all,  or  perhaps  an  infernal  principle.  Every  one 
was  bound  by  the  dignity  of  his  own  natural  individual  sove- 
reignty to  keep  his  mind  unfettered  from  moment  to  moment, 
that  he  might  always  think,  feel,  speak  and  act  spontaneously, 
as  seemed  to  liim  proper.  Wliat  could  I  say,  or  what  could 
you  say  to  such  a  tliinker  ? 

Ez.  I  should  not  deem  it  worth  my  while  to  contend  with 
him.  If  sincere  in  his  notion  of  individual  sovereignty,  of 
course  he  cannot  assent  to  our  doctrine  of  the  absolute  sove- 
reignty of  divine  principles,  nor  aj)prove  of  our  Constitution, 
nor  do  otherwise  than  protest  against  the  Practical  Christian 
Republic.  We  must  follow  our  convictions  of  truth  and  duty, 
and  leave  him  to  follow  his.  There  can  be  no  unity  between 
him  and  us.  He  has  no  faith  in  our  fundamentals.  We  have 
none  in  his.     He  is  positive  that  every  human  being  is  an  indi- 
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vidiial  sovereign  over  him  or  herself.  We  are  positive  that  no 
human  being  is  his  own  lawgiver,  judge  or  sovereign,  or  has  the 
least  right  to  contravene  the  sovereignty  of  divine  principles. 
Why  then  dispute  about  the  matter?  Let  him  go  his  way, 
wliile  wc  go  oiurs.  Evci*y  tree  shall  be  known  by  its  fruits. 
Time  will  give  practical  and  conclusive  demonstrations  of  tlio 
truth  on  this,  as  on  all  other  questions  at  issue.  "  Wisdom  is 
justified  of  all  her  cliildren." 

Inq.  1  concur  entirely  with  you  in  the  course  proper  to  be 
taken  with  such  minds.  They  will  soonest  be  converted,  if 
at  all,  in  the  school  of  experience.  In  relation  to  yoiu  twenty- 
four  acknowledged  divine  principles,  I  was  asked,  and  will  ask 
you,  if  you  expect  all  who  accept  them  to  agree  exactly  in 
their  explicatory  ideas  ?  • 

Ex.  Certainly  not.  T/uU  would  be  expecting  what  is  quite 
impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  during  the  present  imperfect 
development  of  the  human  mind.  I  expect  only  that  the  grand 
central  truth  of  each  proposition  will  be  recognized,  revered 
and  cherished  by  all.  You  must  know  that  every  fundamental 
principle  has  a  spiritual  essence  of  its  own,  which  cannot  be 
seen  with  equal  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  by  all  who 
embrace  it  as  a  divine  reaUty, — and  which  cannot  be  perfectly 
expressed  in  any  external  human  language.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary to  express  spiritual  tnitlis  as  clearly  as  possible  in  external 
human  language,  because  thereby  most  minds  are  inducted,  as 
they  otherwise  could  not  be,  into  juster  conceptions  of  them. 
But  after  all,  the  highest  master  of  language  cannot  state  a 
fundamental  truth  in  words  which  perfectly  express  the  spirit- 
ual reahty.  He  may  approximate  such  an  expression  very 
closely,  to  his  own  satisfaction ;  but  other  minds  will  view  his 
grand  truth*  from  different  stand  points,  through  more  or  less 
lucid  atmospheres,  and  will  form  peciUiar  expUcatory  ideas  of 
it,  which  they  will  express  in  their  own  way.  This  latitude  of 
conception  and  exphcation  must  be  allowed  among  the  adher- 
ents of  all  fundamentals.  It  is  just,  innocent  and  harmless. 
So  long  as  the  differences  among  common  acknowledgers 
of  declared  fundamentals  do  not  affect  their  spiritual  vitaUty, 
the  necessary  unity  of  the  associates  remains  unimpaired. 
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To  make  my  meaning  unmistakable  in  the  present  case,  sup- 
\rose  one  of  my  brethren,  who  perfectly  agrees  with  me  in  ac- 
knowledging T/ie  existence  of  one  aU-jyerfect,  infinite  Gody  differs 
from  me  in  certain  conceptions  of  His  personality,  mode  of  ex- 
istence, or  causative  activity  in  tlic  universe.  Why  need  such 
diff'erences  disturb  our  harmony  ?  Again.  Another  agrees  cor- 
dially with  me  in  acknowledging  Tne  mediatorial  manifestation 
of  God  through  Christy  which  to  him  is  a  cardinal  truth  in  liis  own 
ideas  of  it,  yet  he  differs  from  me  respecting  the  preexistence 
of  Jesus,  or  his  miraculous  conception,  or  respecting  the  precise 
mode  whereby  the  divine  nature  dwelt  in  liim,  si)oke  through 
him  and  made  liim  the  Christ.  Why  need  such  differences 
disturb  our  fraternal  harmony ;  since  we  both  believe  that  God 
actually  made  a  sublime,  authoritative  and  world-redeeming 
manifestation  of  his  will,  attributes  and  moral  perfections 
through  that  same  Jesus  Christ  ?  Again,  a  brother  cordially 
agrees  with  me  in  believing  in  The  final  universal  triumph  of 
good  over  evily  which  to  him,  as  well  as  to  me,  is  a  cheering  and 
hope-sastaining  truth.  Yet,  he  is  not,  like  me,  confident  that 
there  will  come  a  period  on  earth  when  all  people  shall  be 
holy  and  happy.  Nor  like  me  is  he  confident  that  all  human 
beings  in  some  future  eternity  will  be  perfectly  holy  and  happy. 
He  thinks  it  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  some  of  the  race 
will  cease  to  exist,  or  will  remain  to  all  eternity  in  a  condition 
of  restraint  and  inferior  happiness.  He  would  be  glad  to  hope 
for  as  glorious  a  triumph  of  good  over  evil  as  I  do.  He  feels  no 
repugnance  to  me  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which  my  faith 
carries  me.  He  himself  rejoices  in  the  assurance  that  evil 
will  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  possible  minimum  and  so  restrain* 
ed  as  to  become  comparatively  unappreciable  in  the  condition 
of  our  race.  If  he  thought  otherwise,  he  would  have  too  httle 
hope  to  work  in  this  great  enterprise  of  human  regeneration. 
Need  such  differences  disturb  our  fraternal  harmony  ?  Surely 
not  I  might  take  up  all  my  fundamentals  in  the  same  way, 
and  show  that  unity  of  faith  in  and  love  for  each  may  consist 
with  many  differences  of  expUcatory  ideas  respecting  it 

Jb%q.  But  would  not  these  eocpUcatory  differences  sometimes 
insensibly  run  into  radical  differences  ? 
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Ex.  They  might.  That  is  somctliing  which  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  straining  upon  words.  We  should  have  to  bear 
with  grey  cases  till  they  grew  dark  enough  to  be  unmistakable. 
Then  the  leading  convictions  of  the  general  membcrsliip  must 
dictate  amputation  of  the  tlireatening  tumor.  But  I  have  no 
serious  apprehensions  on  this  point.  The  vital  essence  of  our 
declared  sovereign  divine  principles  is  so  obvious  that  no  one 
of  them  can  easily  be  confounded  with  its  radical  opposite. 
No  man  can  go  far  towards  atheism,  pantheism  or  polytheism* 
without  setting  at  nought  the  radical  truth  that  there  is  one  oB- 
perfect  and  infinite  God.  Nor  far  towards  an ti -christian  theism 
without  trampling  on  the  radical  truth  that  God  has  manifested 
himself  mediately  Virough  Christ.  Nor  far  towards  naturalism 
and  rationahsm  without  contemning  the  radical  truth  tliat  God 
has  given  divine  revelations  and  ifisjurations  to  mankind^  as  set 
forth  in  the  Bible,  and  as  asserted  with  strong  attestations  by 
individuals  in  all  ages  down  to  oiur  own  times.  Nor  far  towards 
mere  materialism  without  doubting  the  existence  of  human  and 
angelic  spirits  outside  the  realm  of  flesh  and  blood.  Nor  far 
towards  mere  circumstantialism  or  fataUsm  without  denying  the 
moral  agency  and  religious  obligation  of  mankind.  Nor  far 
towards  Calvinism  without  rejecting  the  grand  idea  that  good 
is  finally  to  triumph  over  evil  in  our  imiverse.  In  fine,  I  am 
confident  no  person  could  cherish  a  radically  contrary  idea  to 
either  of  our  acknowledged  sovereign  divine  principles  without 
soon  flying  off*  in  a  tangent  from  the  whole  moveVnent.  Con- 
sequently I  caimot  apprehend  any  serious  mischief  to  come 
from  the  thousand  and  one  explicatory  and  opinional  difieren- 
ces  which  always  inevitably  arise  on  minor  points,  even  in  the 
most  united  of  himian  associations. 

Ifiq.  But  suppose  it  should  happen  in  the  course  of  time, 
that  some  one  or  more  of  your  now  fundamental  principles 
turned  out  to  be  an  error,  what  then  ? 

Ex.  Then  it  must  be  discarded  as  such.  If  two-thirds  of  the 
citizen  members  of  the  Repubhc  should  become  convinced 
that  errors  were  being  cherished,  it  would  be  their  duty,  as 
well  as  their  right,  to  amend  their  Constitutional  declaration. 
If  individuals  should  change  Uieir  convictions,  it  would  be  their 
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duty  and  right  to  secede.  Our  movement  includes  among  its 
fundamentals  the  principle  of  progress,  is  purely  voluntary  in 
its  associational  compacts,  provides  for  both  amendment  and 
secession,  and  therefore  cannot  interpose  any  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  improvement 

Liq.  I  cannot  raise  any  vaHd  objection  to  the  grounds  taken 
thus  far.  But  I  fell  in  with  one  friend,  the  other  day,  who 
strenuously  insisted  that  it  was  all  folly  to  acknowledge  any 
precise  statement  of  fundamental  principles  as  the  basis  of  a 
social  compact;  because  human  beings  are  progressive  and 
cannot  absolutely  know  that  what  they  now  confidently  deem 
a  fundamental  principle  will  not  turn  out  to  be  a  fundamental 
error,  and  then  there  must  be  a  great  ado  made  about  the 
change  which  tnitli  would  dictate.  He  belongs  to  a  class 
which  has  many  worthy  people  in  it,  but  who  are  infected  with 
a  kind  of  creedo-pluMa,  which  has  carried  them  so  far  that  they 
seem  fearful  of  everything  in  rehgion  and  morals  which 
assumes  to  be  a  definite  assertion  of  fundamental  principle.  I 
do  not  sympathize  at  all  with  them  in  this  pJiobia,  but  I  respect 
many  of  them  so  much  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  bring  them 
back  a  little  towards  reason,  if  I  could.     What  am  I  to  say  to 

such  wiifiHa  ? 

JSr.  All  /ban  say  to  them  is,  that  they  have  fallen  into  an 
indefensible  extreme,  of  which  experience  will  cure  them, 
or  which  will  forever  prevent  their  accompUshing  much  for 
human  progress.  Little  can  be  done  for  individual  and  social 
improvement  without  well-settled  fundamental  principles  of 
religion  and  morals.  Even  erroneous  ones,  if  cherished  in  the 
deepest  convictions  of  mankind,  wiU  accompUsh  results  which 
mere  philosophizing,  sentimentalizing,  temporizing  moraUsts 
are  powerless  either  to  rival  or  to  countervail.  How  much 
more  then  truthful  ones  ?  Now  it  is  ever  the  desideratum  of 
really  honest  souls  to  get  rid  of  all  false  principles  in  rehgion 
and  morals.  But  it  would  be  pitiful  in  them  to  treat  their 
present  highest  convictions  of  essential  truth  and  righteousness 
as  too  doubtful  to  proclaim  and  act  upon,  merely  because  at 
some  future  period  they  may  possibly  be  obUged  to  change 
those  convictions.    No  man  ought  to  bind  himself  never  to 
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change  his  convictions.  We  ask  no  one  thus  to  bind  himself. 
But  every  human  being  ought  to  act  upon  his  or  her  highest 
religious  and  moral  convictions  for  the  time  being,  and  to  be 
wilUng  to  acknowledge  them.  So  long  as  a  certain  proposition 
fairly  expresses  what  to  me,  for  the  time  being,  is  a  sovereign 
divine  principle,  I  ought  to  acknowledge  and  act  upon  it  as  such. 
If  next  year  new  Hght  impels  me  to  renounce  what  until  then  I 
have  honestly  held  to  be  a  divine  fundamental,  let  me  renounce 
it  with  equal  uprightness,  without  shame,  and  with  a  noble 
willingness  to  suffer  whatever  reproach  it  shall  cost  me  to  be  a 
true  man.  Am  I  ashamed  or  afraid  to  do  tliis  ?  Do  I  wish  to 
play  hide  and  seek  in  such  a  matter  ?  Do  I  wish  to  say,  "01 
have  not  changed  my  mind ;  I  never  had  any  settled  rehgious 
and  moral  convictions  ;  I  have  none  now ;  I  dare  not  profess 
any ;  nothing  is  very  certain  to  me ;  I  am  going  to  keep  on 
learning  ;  and  if  I  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
I  cannot  help  it  I"  What  are  such  minds  Ukely  to  accomplish 
towards  bettering  the  condition  of  humanity?  Like  moth 
millers  they  will  flutter  through  their  aimless  career,  from 
flower  to  flower  by  day,  and  from  lamp  to  lamp  by  night, 
tni  at  length  drawn  by  irresistible  attraction  into  the  blaze  of 
some  much  admired  light,  their  wings  shall  be  fatally  singed, 
and  they  expire.  The  Practical  Christian  Repubhc  has  little 
to  hope  from  minds  of  this  stamp.  We  wiQ  do  them  no  harm, 
and  must  take  care  that  they  do  us  none.  I  think  you  had 
better  proceed. 

Inq.  I  am  ready  to  do  so.  Your  Third  Article  seems  to  be  a 
declaration  of  Rights.  It  is  prefaced  and  qualified  by  a  very 
important  assertion,  viz  :  "  No  member  of  this  Republic,  nor 
Association  of  its  members,  can  have  a  right  to  violate  any  one 
of  its  acknowledged  divine  principles ;  but  all  the  members, 
however  pecidiarized  by  sex,  age,  color,  native  country,  rank, 
calling,  wealth  or  station,  have  equal  and  indefeasible  rights, 
as  human  beings,  to  do,  to  be,  and  to  enjoy  whatever  they  are 
personally  capable  of,  that  is  not  in  violation  of  those  princi- 
ples." No  one  then  has  the  least  right  to  do  wrong, — in  other 
words,  to  do,  to  be,  or  to  enjoy  any  thing  which  is  plainly  con- 
trary to  either  of  the  principles  acknowledged  as  divine  in 
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Article  XL  But  it  seems  that  female  members  or  citizens  of 
your  Republic  are  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  males,  and 
members  imder  twenty-one  years  of  age  the  same  rights  as 
those  over  twenty-one,  and  colored  members  the  same  rights  as 
white  ones,  and  foreign  born  members  the  same  rights  as  native 
born  ones,  and  the  poorest  members  the  same  rights  as  the 
highest  born  and  wealtliiest  ones  ? 

Rr.  You  understand  the  matter  correctly.  A  member  is  a 
member,  and  all  members  have  coequal  rights.  No  one  has 
any  individual  superiority,  riglit  or  liberty  to  violate  divine 
principles  with  impunity.  All  have  equal  rights  and  privileges 
within  the  limits  of  innocence.  Is  not  tliis  the  true  ground  for 
us  to  take  ? 

Inq.  It  is  ;  and  I  contemplate  your  position  with  admiration. 
Also,  yoitf  seven  specifications  of  Rights  meet  my  cordial  ap- 
probation. They  are  so  plainly  set  forth  that  it  is  hardlv 
possible  to  mistake  their  import.  I  was  asked  the  meaning  of 
only  two  of  them ;  the  4th  and  oth. 

Ez.  The  4th  declares  "  the  right  to  be  stewards  under  God 
of  one's  own  talents,  property,  skill  and  personal  endowments. 
Tlus  is  acknowledging  that  cveiy  individual  has  or  may  have 
talents,  property,  skill  and  personal  endowments  which  are  as 
rightfully  his  or  her  own  as  any  faculty  of  body  or  mind  ;  for 
the  use  and  disposal  of  which  he  or  she  is  responsible  to  God 
only  ;  and  which  no  other  person  or  body  of  persons  can  right- 
fully make  use  of  witiiout  the  true  owner's  consent.  Let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  that  each  individual  is  always  God's 
ste^rard,  boimd  by  divine  principles  to  make  no  evil  use  of 
talents,  property,  skill  kc. ;  that  each  may  consent  at  pleasure 
to  let  others  make  use  of  his  or  her  talents,  property  &'C.,  with 
or  \\-ithout  an  equivalent ;  but  that  the  real  owner's  right  of 
control,  as  steward  under  God,  is  always  absolute  and  sacred. 
I  have  no  right  to  take  what  is  yours  without  your  consent,  nor 
you  what  is  mine  without  my  consent.  So  of  all.  Is  not  this 
sound  doctrine? 

huj.  I  regard  it  as  such,  and  have  so  explained  the  matter  to 
others.     But  I  fell  in  with  one  man  who  contended  strenuously 
26 
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tliat  tlir  very  idea  of  individual  i>roperty  was  false,  and  that  so 
Um*r  as  it  shall  be  tolenitt^d  sellislmess  must  reign.  He  said 
that  the  notion  of  individual  property  was  the  root  of  human 
si»llishness,  and  the  prolilie  souree  of  nearly  all  the  niisehii'fs 
prevalent  in  civilized  soeiety.  lie  insisted  on  laying  the  ax 
at  the  root  of  this  evil  tree,  tuid  ridiculed  as  a  cheat  tlie  old 
J  pretense,  jus  he  called  it,  of  man's  stewardship  under  C;rt>d. 
The  true  doctrine,  he  alhrmcd,  was,  that  every  liuiuau  being 
lias  an  absolute  right  to  what  he  or  she  really  needs,  and  no 
one  has  a  particle  of  right  to  any  tldng  more.  All  talent,  skill, 
propt^rty  iVc,  wheresoi'ver  and  with  whomsoever  existing,  is 
really  ronunon,  to  be  used  by  any  body  and  every  body  who 
truly  neinls  it. 

Rr.  And  did  that  wise  man  say  who  should  be  judge  in  each 
ease  what  and  how  much  the  individual  really  needed  ? 

liuj.  No ;  he  dill  not  descend  into  details ;  and  he  was  so 
inflated  with  his  own  opinions,  that  I  thought  it  useless  to  argue 
the  matter  with  liiin.  So  I  merely  recommended  that  he  and 
such  as  agreed  with  him  shouhl  make  trial  of  his  theory  iu 
practice.  He  said  he  slioiild.whexi  he  could  get  enough  talent- 
ed and  wealthy  people  to  join  him.  I  asked  him  why  he  waited 
for  such  an  improbable  contingency ;  since,  if  liis  principle  was 
a  sound  one,  it  ought  to  work  between  people  of  small  talents 
and  property  just  as  well  as  between  them  and  those  above 
them.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  spare,  nor  even  as  much  as 
lie  really  needed ;  and  that  it  was  so  with  nearly  all  the  hum- 
bler classes  ;  but  that  the  talented,  skillful  and  rich  had  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  needed  ;  so  that  unless  they  could  be 
brought  over  to  his  theory,  it  was  useless  to  attempt  putting  it 
in  practice. 

Kc.  All  which  plainly  revealed  to  you  that  he  himself  was 
(juite  as  sellish  as  those  he  denounced.  1  have  fallen  in  with 
such  minds  now  and  then,  all  the  way  through  my  sociahstic 
life  ;  and  I  must  honestly  declare  that,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, they  appeared  to  me  as  destitute  of  high  moral  principle 
as  of  enlightened  reason.  I  have  a  sincere  respect  for  people 
who,  while  acknowledging  individual  rights  in  talent,  skill, 
pri)perty  &;c.,  propose  to  institute  common  property  Commimi- 
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Uvs  on  the  great  love  principle  ;  i.  e.  by  volmitiiry  reciprotml 
aViaudoumeiit  of  separate  interests,  and  a  mutual  waiver  of 
their  rights  for  the  time  being;  But  for  the  class  of  persons 
who  begin  by  asserting  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  individual 
property,  and  who  are  forever  howhng  hke  hungry  wolves  on 
the  trail  of  prey  to  be  devoiued— in  other  words,  forever  greedy 
to  better  their  own  condition  at  the  exi)ense  of  others — I  have 
only  the  respect  due  to  human  nature  when  perverted,  deluded 
and  stultified  by  vicious  ideas.  All  socialism  of  this  stamp  is 
essentially  atheistic,  selfish,  unprincipled,  anarchicral  and  rife 
with  physical  violence.  Such  minds  are  morally  incapable  of 
living  together  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  in  commu- 
nity with  each  other,  and  would  be  discordant  elements  in  any 
society.  Let  them  go  their  way  to  and  fro  tlirough  the  earth 
till  the  time  of  reformation. 

Jitq.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  It  is  just  such  restless, 
selfish  levellers  as  these  that  have  rendered  the  word  sociaHam 
a  stench  and  a  terror  to  thousands.  These  thousands  in  tlieir 
ignorance  have  been  frighten^  into  the  apprehension  that  they 
were  to  be  overwhelmed  and  despoiled  of  their  individual 
rights  by  force,  under  the  plea  of  social  justice.  Hence  social- 
ism, robbery,  anarchy  and  ruffianism,  with  tJiem^  have  become 
synonymous  terms.     I  want  they  should  be  undeceived. 

JSr.  They  will  be  in  due  time.  A  word  or  two  on  the  other 
specification  of  rights  referred  to,  and  we  will  close  this 
Conversation.  It  reads  thus :  "  The  right  to  form  and  enjoy 
particular  friendships  with  congenial  minds."  There  are  liigh 
pretending  socialists,  somewhat  akin  to  the  class  we  have  just 
been  speaking  of,  who  denounce  all  iHutiaikir  friendships  and 
intimacies  as  contemptuous  towards  those  not  included  in  the 
congenial  circle,  and  who  insist  that  all  the  members  of  a 
Community  are  bound  to  congenialize  indiscriminately  with  all 
the  others.  We  believe  such  notions  to  be  contrary  to  the 
order  of  nature,  irmtional  and  mischievous.  Therefore  we 
desire  to  preclude  them  from  our  Republic,  by  a  distinct 
assertion  of  the  right  of  every  individual  member  to  form  and 
enjoy  particular  friendships.  I  have  affirmed  that  there  is  a 
sphere   of  Congeniality  within   the   sphere   of  Federality,     I 
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have  no  doubt  of  this  fact.  If  so,  the  individual  has  rights 
pecuhar  to  that  sphere.  I  ain  certain  also  of  tliis.  Now  mem- 
bership in  our  Reimblic,  and  in  each  of  the  local  Communities, 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  Fcderality.  Its  wants,  rights  and 
duties  must  therefore  be  discriminated  accordingly.  But  within 
the  sphere  of  Federality  are  included  numerous  spheres  of 
Congeniality  which  likewise  have  their  appropriate  wants, 
rights  and  duties.  Now  if  your  attractions,  sympathies,  tastes 
and  pursuits  connect  you  with  one  of  these  spheres,  and  mine 
connect  me  with  a  different  one,  what  harm  can  come  of  our 
differences  ?  No  matter  how  much  variety  exists,  if  it  be  a 
variety  in  unity.  We  are  in  unity  as  to  our  sphere  of  Feder- 
aUty,  but  differ  in  our  spheres  of  Congeniality.  Our  difl^erence 
is  not  one  which  brings  either  of  us  into  conflict  with  the  com- 
mon sovereignty  of  divine  principles.  Neither  of  us  claims 
the  right  to  violate  a  single  one  of  those  principles.  Our 
differences  are  harmless,  are  innocent,  are  even  useful.  To 
break  down  these  differences,  by  any  arbitrary,  artificial,  forced 
uniformity  of  personal  and  social  congenialities,  would  be  as 
impoHtic  and  mischievous  as  it  would  be  unjust  If  we  broke 
down  the  boundaries  of  Congeniality,  we  might  break  down 
those  of  Consanguinity,  then  those  of  Connubiality,  and  finally 
those  of  Individuahty  itself  Then,  instead  of  a  social  body 
fitly  composed  of  multifarious  parts  and  faculties,  we  should 
have  one  made  altogether  of  a  single  lifeless  substance — a 
wooden  automaton,  large  enough  perhaps  to  conceal  inside  of 
it  one  real  man,  possibly  several  men,  who  might  give  it  motion 
to  suit  his  or  their  own  fancy.  The  Practical  Christian  Repubhc 
is  not  designed  to  be  such  an  automaton  ;  nor  are  any  of  its 
local  Communities  intended  to  have  that  sort  of  existence. 
Have  you  any  objections  to  this  asserted  right  of  our  individual 
members  to  form  and  enjoy  particular  friendships  with  conge- 
nial minds  ? 

Jnq,  None  at  all.  I  did  not  see  the  precise  bearings  of  that 
6th  specification,  as  you  have  just  clearly  explained  them ;  but 
I  concur  entirely  in  the  views  you  have  expressed. 

Ex,  Very  well.    We  will  now  separate  for  a  season,  to  attend 
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to  our  respective  duties  elsewliere.  Our  next  Conversation 
will  open  on  Article  IV.,  entitled  Membership,  which  de- 
serves a  careful  consideration. 
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CONVERSATION  III 

ITiG  IVth  Article  of  the  Constitution  taken  up,  "  Membership" — The  Seven 
C'ircles,  viz:  the  Adoptive,  L'uitive,  Preceptive,  Communitive,  Expansive, 
Charitivc  and  Parcntivc,  their  uses  and  advantages  set  foith — ^Thc  Vth 
Article  taken  up,  «*  Organization,"  relating  to  the  various  constituent  and 
confederate  bodies  of  our  Republic — Proposed  Constitution  for  a  Parochial 
Community — Also  one  for  a  Rural  Communit)' — Published  Constitution 
and  Enactments  of  The  Hopedale  Community  referred  to  as  a  good  sample 
of  the  Joint  Stock  Community  organization. 

Liq.  Our  present  Conversation  was  to  open  on  the  IVth 
Article  of  your  Constitution,  relating  to  Membership.  That 
Article  prescribes  that  membersliip  shall  exist  in  Seven  Circles, 
viz :  the  Adoptive,  the  Unitive,  the  Preceptive,  the  Communi- 
tive, the  Expansive,  the  Charitive  and  the  Parentive.  Wliy 
are  tliese  seven  distinctions  made  ? 

Kr.  1.  Because  they  must  exist  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  Association  wliicli  we  denominate  Tlie 
Practical  Christian  Republic,  and  therefore  may  tnithfiilly  be 
defined.  2.  Because  such  a  classification  of  the  members  will 
be  exceedingly  convenient  for  the  orderly  organization  and 
regulation  of  the  Republic.  3.  Because  tliis  classification  will 
suggest,  incite,  encourage  and  invigorate  a  great  deal  of  sjwn- 
taneous  effort,  both  individual  and  congenially  associative,  in 
various  branches  of  tlie  common  cause.  I  think  all  tliis  will 
be  obvious  on  brief  reflection. 

In  the  first  place  there  must  be  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  who  will  adopt  our  principles  and  aj)prove  of  our  poUty, 
whose  circumstances  will  not  admit  of  their  imiting  immedi- 
ately, if  ever,  with  any  Integral  Community.  By  receiving 
such  into  the  Adoptive  Circle  of  oiur  membership  we  shall 
attach  them  to  the  general  movement,  facilitate  their  progress, 
afford  them  needful  encouragement,  enlist  them  effectually  in 
the  dissemination  of  our  doctrines  among  people  otherwise 
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uiiapproacliable,  bring  their  cliikkeu  into  our  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  induct  many  of  them  by  an  easy  transition  into 
tlie  more  interior  Ciicles  of  the  Kepubhc.  Do  you  not  see  the 
necessity,  importance  and  wisdom  of  having  an  Adoptive 
Circle  ? 

Liq.  I  do  \Qxy  clearly,  and  admire  the  policy  as  well  as  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing. 

Hf.  Well,  next  comes  the  Unitive  Circle.     Those  who  unite 
in  building  up  Rural  Communities,  or  Joint  Stock  Communi- 
ties, plant  themselves  on  an  integral  territorial  domain  which  is 
thenceforth  consecrated  to  the  perpetual  ownership  of  the  lle- 
pubUc.     It  is  redeemed  and  guarantied  against  the  evil   uses 
lo  wliich  other  portions  of  the  earth   are  every  where   ex- 
l)osed.     The  vices  and  abominations  which  elsewhere  have  a 
foothold  on  the  soil  arc  effectually  yet  peaceably  excluded  from 
every  square  rod  of  these  redeemed  domains.     The  land  and 
whatever  shall  be  placed  thereon  becomes  subordinate  to  the 
sovereignty  of  divine  principles.     Tliis  is  a  great  step  taken. 
Some  will  take  it  from  the  Adoptive  Circle,  and  others  directly 
out  of  the  old  order  of  society.     But  all  who  take  it  enter  the 
Unitive  Circle.     They  unite  to  dwell  together  on  an  integral 
domain,  forever  annexed  to  the  grand  Social  Repubhe.     Is  not 
the  Unitive  Circle  legitimate  ? 
Inq.  Yes,  and  perfectly  appropriate  in  the  general  sclieme. 
Ex.  Tlie  third  Circle  includes  all  members  specially  and 
perseveringly  devoted  to   Teaching ;  whether  it  be  teaching 
religion,  morality   or  any  branch  of  useful  knowledge,   and 
whether  tlieir  teachmg  be  done  with  the  living  voice,  or  with 
the  pen,  or  tlurough  the  press,  or  in  educative  institutions.     All 
such    teachers,   after   having  proved    themselves   competent, 
devoted  and  acceptable  in  the  Communities  to  w^hich  they  be- 
long, shall  be  considered  in  the  Preceptive   Circle.     This  is 
designed  to  call  out,  consecrate,  and  combine  all  really  merito- 
rious   and    devoted   Teachers   in  the    Republic,   as    a    class 
thoroughly  committed  to  the  great  work  of  enlightening,  disci- 
plining  and  perfecting    mind.     The  prosperity   and  glory  of 
such  a  RepubUe  demand  that  its  population  be  exceedingly 
intelligent  and  moral.     All  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  of 
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tmc  religion  and  of  solid  virtue  nmst  therefore  be  promoted 
Av^ith  a  zeal  and  energy  unparalleled  in  the  liistory  of  any  pre- 
vious People.  If  so,  there  must  be  numerous  competent 
teachers  inspired  with  an  unconquerable  ambition  to  effect 
such  a  consummation.  They  must  love  their  work,  and  feel 
that  they  are  consecrated  to  it  by  the  highest  of  motives.  They 
must  be  spontaneously  united,  too,  as  a  congenial  phalanx,  all 
engaged  in  various  departments  of  a  common  enterprise. 
They  must  consult  and  cooperate  together,  as  a  highly  respon- 
sible class  of  whom  great  things  are  expected  and  will  be 
required.  They  are  all  ranked  together,  because  they  really 
belong  together,  and  ought  not  to  be  separated  into  learned 
Professions,  as  in  the  old  order  of  society ;  because  religious, 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical  improvement  ought  to  go 
forward  together  harmoniously  ;  and  because  we  mean  to  have 
the  whole  Circle  consist  of  persons  who  are  intelligent  and 
conscientigus  enough  to  preach  the  gospel  in  its  proper  connec- 
tion with  all  useful  sciences  and  arts.  Thus  we  shall  secure 
all  the  real  benefits  which  the  several  learned  Professions  and 
preceptors  of  the  old  order  of  society  honestly  aim  to  render, 
without  the  superstition,  craft,  mischief  and  evils  of  which  they 
have  often  been  prolific  generators.  Do  you  see  the  wisdom, 
utility  and  probable  advantages  of  the  Preceptive  Circle  ? 

Inq.  I  think  I  do.  But  how  are  you  to  keep  that  Circle  free 
from  novices  and  incompetent  assumers  ? 

Ex.  By  the  fundamental  conditions  of  its  very  constitution. 
No  teacher  can  gain  a  foothold  in  this  Circle  Avithout  being 
specially  and  perse veringly  devoted  to  Teaching.  Then  each 
must  also  have  proved  him  or  herself  competent,  devoted  and 
acceptable  in  some  Community,  as  a  member  thereof  engaged 
in  teaching.  Teachers  cannot  be  manufactured  by  a  mere 
course  of  study,  a  license,  a  chploma  or  an  ordination  ceremony. 
They  must  go  to  work  and  prove  their  competency  to  the 
acceptance  of  those  who  need  tlieir  labors.  If  they  attempt 
the  thing  and  cannot  succeed  to  the  general  satisfaction,  they 
will  be  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  a  less  responsible  caD- 
ing ;  and  as  all  extra  pecuniary  temptations  are  abolished  in 
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our  Republic,  I  tliink  its  Preceptive  Circle  must  consist  cliiefly 
of  worthy  men  and  women. 

Inq.  I  see  now  tliat  its  purity  and  efficiency  are  well  guar- 
antied by  the  genius  and  conditions  of  its  constitution. 

£r.  It  may  be  afflicted  with  some  equivocal  characters ;  but 
even  they  will  be  able  to  take  Uttle  advantage  of  a  professional 
position,  since  intrinsic  merit  alone  is  to  be  the  basis  of  influ- 
ence in  any  of  the  Circles.  Next  comes  the  Communitive 
Circle.  This  is  to  consist  of  persons  belonging  to  Integral 
Common  Stock  Communities,  or  Famihes;  whose  internal 
economy  excludes  individual  profits  on  capital,  wages  for  labor, 
and  separate  interests.  This  class  of  members  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  attained  a  somewhat  higher  development  of 
their  moral  and  social  nature  tlian  the  generality  of  their  fellow 
members  in  the  Adoptive  and  Unitive  Circles;  inasmuch  as 
they  are  wilhng  to  place  their  capital  and  labor  in  common 
stock  together,  to  be  content  with  the  proper  necessaries  of  life, 
and  to  share  tliese  by  mutual  agreement  equally  as  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  same  household.  They  may  provide  in  their 
Communal  Covenant  for  the  withdrawal  and  discharge  of 
members,  and  for  assigning  to  such  a  just  dividend  of  property* 
to  retire  with.  I  shall  treat  of  these  details  in  their  proper 
place.  But  for  the  time  being  these  Communities  are  presup- 
posed to  live  more  unselfishly  and  in  greater  unity  together 
than  their  bretlircn  and  sisters,  who  either  dwell  in  isolation, 
or  in  Communities  carefully  recognizing  individual  claims  to 
property  and  compensation  for  labor. 

Inq.  Yet  it  would  not  follow  that  all  who  lived  in  isolation, 
or  in  Communities  where  the  dollar  was  carefully  credited  to 
its  individual  owner,  were  inferior  to  the  Commnnitives  in 
moral  and  social  development.  Because  some  of  them  might 
actually  be  preeminentiy  disinterested  and  generous  in  all 
their  feelings  and  dealings,  but,  by  reason  of  circumstances 
wholly  beyond  their  control,  would  be  obliged  to  dwell  among 
associates  highly  individuahstic  in  their  property  interests. 

JSr.  You  have  made  a  very  just  exception.     I  have  no  doubt 
that  samt  of  our  nominal  Adoptives  and  Unitives  will  be  bet- 
ter Communitives  in  spirii,  than  iomt  who  may  be  connected 
27 
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with  Common  Stock  organizations.  Nor  am  I  at  all  clisjioscd 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  sdf-righteousncss  on  the  part  of  the 
Communitivc  Circle.  They  will  have  notliing  to  boast  of, 
should  they  be  ever  so  faitliful  to  their  convictions ;  for  they 
will  have  done  no  more  than  their  duty,  and  will  enjoy  happi- 
ness in  })roi)ortion  ;  while  the  Adoptives  and  Unitives,  if  faithful 
to  their  liighest  convictions,  under  their  different  circmnstances, 
will  enjoy  proi)ortionate  good,  and  be  entitled  to  respect  accord- 
ingly. All  this  ought  to  be  duly  considered.  But  it  does  not 
detract  in  the  least  from  my  first  assertion,  that  the  Cormnuni- 
tives  may  be  presumed  to  have  attained  a  somewhat  higher 
development  of  their  moral  and  social  nature,  than  the  gener- 
ality of  the  Adoptives  and  Unitives.  And  tlie  same  may  be 
equally  true  with  reference  to  the  generality  of  the  other  Cir- 
cles, so  far  as  their  members  are  indisposed  to  enter  into  Com- 
munitivc relations. 

Ltq.  I  concede  yoiu  positions  to  be  just. 

iic.  The  next  narued  Circle  is  to  include  all  members  espec- 
ially devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Republic,  by  founding 
and  strengthening  new  Integral  Communities.  There  is  no 
distinguishing  characteristic  about  this  class  of  members,  except 
zeal  and  devotion  in  the  work  of  establisliing  new  Communities, 
and  so  expandhig  the  Republic.  They  are  to  be  associated  in 
companies  for  this  express  puri)ose,  and  to  employ  the  major 
portion  of  their  time,  talents  or  property  in  the  work.  It  is 
assumed  that  there  will  be  a  class  of  members  who  will  have 
just  such  an  ambition  as  tliis ;  who  will  delight  in  this  particular 
work ;  whose  glory  it  will  be  to  push  forward  the  common  cause 
by  selecting  and  purchasing  suitable  territorial  domains  for 
new  Communities,  enlisting  recruits  to  settle  on  those  domains, 
and  helping  them  tlu^ough  the  struggles  of  their  associative 
infancy.  A  very  necessary  and  noble  work  in  its  place  will 
this  be.  Let  those  engage  in  it  who  have  a  heart  for  doing  so. 
The  mere  designation  of  tliis  Expaiisive  Circle  will  suggest  its 
centml  idea  to  many  minds,  and  thus  superinduce  a  munificent 
zeal  to  promote  the  objects  contemplated.  The  Expansives 
would  not  be  speculators  in  land,  nor  self-seeking  money  mak- 
ers, but  patrons  and  protectors  of  young  Communities.     They 
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would  be  in  close  affinity  with  each  other,  and  would  not  be 
hindered  in  their  schemes  by  having  to  consult  reluctant  fellow 
members  belonging  to  other  Circles.  They  would  be  of  one 
heart  and  one  mind  among  themselves,  and  consequently  would 
operate  much  more  efficiently  than  could  be  done  by  any  organ- 
ization not  congenially  and  intensely  interested  in  a  common 
object  I  have  faith  in  the  salut'iry  influence  which  will  result 
from  our  specific  designation  of  the  Expansive  Circle. 

Inq.  Undoubtedly  important  good  eiTects  will  attend  the  ope- 
lations  of  that  Circle.  It  will  often  be  in  the  power  of  a  few 
members  of  it  to  combine  their  capital  and  energies  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  various  places,  especially  in  the  great  West, 
if  not  in  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  country :  which  lands 
they  may  hold  without  loss  to  themselves  until  fairly  occupied 
by  a  Community  gathered  for  that  purpose.  Meantime,  with 
prudence  and  judgment,  they  may  do  nuich  to  give  their  young 
Community  a  fair  start.  Afterwards  they  can  resume  up  their 
loaned  resources  and  apply  them  to  new  enterprises  elsewhere. 
Please  proceed. 

Ez,  The  Charitive  Circle  is  the  Sixth  named.  This  Circle 
includes  all  members  who  are  especially  devoted  to  the  refor- 
mation, elevation,  improvement  and  welfare  of  the  world's 
sufiering  classes,  by  furnishing  them  homes,  employment, 
instruction  and  all  the  requisite  helps  to  a  better  condition. 
Here  is  a  most  laudable  work  for  the  class  of  members  whose 
sympathies  and  couscieuces  draw  tliem  towards  it.  A  wide 
field  of  charity  and  usefulness  opens  before  them.  There  will 
be  such  a  class  of  minds  in  our  Republic,  and  they  will  both 
promote  and  honor  the  coninion  cause  by  devoting  themselves 
to  such  enterprises.     Let  them  be  encouniged  to  do  so. 

Inq.  I  see  very  clearly  that  opportunities  and  calls  will  be 
abundant  for  the  labors  of  this  Charitive  Circle,  and  that  it 
will  be  practicable  for  them  to  accomplish  immense  good  in 
their  line  of  operations.  But  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest a  word  of  advice  to  them,  it  would  be  this  «  Expend  most 
of  your  energies  on  those  whom  you  can  induce  to  help  them- 
sehes,  not  on  those  who  are  hopelessly  imbecile  and  vicious. 
There  are  plenty  of  suflferers  in  the  great  world,  (especially 
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the  honest  poor,  the  young  in  low  circumstances,  and  the  un- 
fortunate without  gross  crime),  who  can  be  so  helped  as  to  rise 
into  usefulness,  moral  dignity  and  happiness.  It  amounts  to 
something  to  help  tJiese,  But  to  expend  time,  labor  and  pecu- 
niary resources  on  the  incurably  vicious,  the  used  up  victims 
of  licentiousness,  or  on  that  class  of  lazaroni  who  cannot  be 
inspired  with  self-respect  enough  to  help  themselves,  amounts 
to  but  little.  It  pays  poorly,  even  in  a  moral  and  charitable 
sense.  Actual  distress  ought  to  be  relieved,  at  least  in  its  crises ; 
but  I  have  seen  so  much  of  that  sort  of  charity  which  pumps 
itself  out  of  breath  to  keep  filthy  ships  from  sinking,  all  their 
leaks  still  left  unstopped,  that  I  sincerely  hope  your  Charitive 
Circle  will  not  exhaust  its  energies  in  such  fruitless  labors. 

Ez,  I  agree  with  you  entirely ;  and  I  trust  our  Charitives 
will  heed  your  suggestions.  It  is  of  little  use  to  feed  idleness 
and  vice.  There  must  be  employment,  education  and  refor- 
mation. I  know  too,  that  where  the  very  stamina  of  moral 
principle  has  been  choked  to  death  by  persistent  licentiousness, 
reformation  is  all  but  impossible  in  this  state  of  flesh  and  blood. 
I  have  seen  such  unfortimate  transgressors.  A\Tiile  sick,  hun- 
gry, naked,  in  prison,  in  trouble,  or  in  a  fit  of  sheer  exhaustion, 
the  evil  spirit  would  seem  to  have  quite  departed  fiom  them ; 
but  when  cured  up,  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  no  longer  in  dread 
of  impending  punishment  the  same  foul  demon  would  return  with 
seven-fold  greediness  of  lust,  and  be  welcomed  into  a  swept 
and  garnished  house ;  so  that  the  last  state  of  the  obsessed 
victim  became  worse  thau  the  first.  But  I  cannot  doubt  that 
our  Charitive  Circle  will  go  about  their  work  understandingly. 

Finally,  we  have  the  Parentive  Circle.  This  is  to  comprise 
our  most  worthy  and  rcHable  Counsellors  in  cases  of  great 
importance,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  Ismel.  We  shall 
need  such,  and  shall  have  them.  They  will  be  known  by  their 
fruits  through  a  long  course  of  experience,  and  in  due  time  be 
publicly  acknowledged  worthy  of  confidence  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thcir^respectivc  Communities.  Their  responsibilities 
will  then  be  mature,  and  they  must  deser\'e  accordingly,  or 
sink  into  obscurity.  There  will  be  no  base  inducement  for  any 
one  to  aspire  to  membership  in  the  Parentive  Circle,  nor  for 
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any  Community  to  bestow  such  a  mark  of  confidence  on  per- 
sons unworthy  of  it  I  hope  therefore  for  much  good  to  the 
Republic  from  its  acknowledged  Parentive  Counsellors.  Have 
you  any  objection  to  the  Parentive  Circle  ? 

Inq.  None  at  all.  May  there  be  many  members  thereof  in 
each  succeeding  generation,  all  filled  with  divine  Love  and 
Wisdom,  and  thus  qualified  to  confer  unspeakable  blessings  on 
the  Practical  Christian  Republic. 

Bz.  Sec.  2  of  tliis  IVth  Article  prescribes  that  the  members 
of  no  Circle  shall  ever  assume  to  exercise  any  other  than  purely 
moral  or  advisory  power ;  nor  claim  any  exclusive  prerogatives, 
privileges,  honors  or  distinctions  whatsoever  over  the  members 
of  other  Circles ;  but  shall  be  entitled  to  respect  and  influence 
in  consideration  of  intrinsic  worth  alone.  Nor  is  there  to  be 
any  permanent  general  organization  of  the  Circles  as  such.  Tliis 
precludes  all  evils  of  caste  and  useless  organic  machinery, 
which  some  might  fear  would  grow  out  of  seven  such  distinc- 
tions. 

The  ensuing  Sections  may  be  passed  over  as  sufficiently 
explicit  and  understandable  ;  unless  you  have  some  particular 
inquiry  to  make. 

Ltq,  Their  language  and  specifications  are  very  plain.  I  am 
ready  to  pass  on. 

JSr.  Article  Vth,  entitled  Organization,  comes  next  in  order. 
This  designates  the  various  constituent  and  confederate  bodies 
which  are  to  compose  our  Repubhc.  Tlic  first  of  these  is  the 
Parochial  Conmiunity,  which  will  consist  of  twelve  or  more 
members  belonging  chiefiy  to  the  Adoptive  Circle,  residing 
promiscuously  in  the  same  general  neighborhood,  and  associa- 
ting as  a  kind  of  Parish.  They  will  guarantee  to  each  other 
all  the  social  advantages  possible  in  their  circumstances,  as 
specified  in  Article  L,  Object  4.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed that  they  will  be  able  to  carry  out  these  guaranties  to  their 
full  extent  A  Parochial  Community  can  be  formed  in  any 
city,  town  or  vicinage  where  there  are  twelve  or  more  members 
of  the  Adoptive  Circle.  This  will  be  an  easy  step  for  many  to 
take  towards  the  upper  plane  of  the  Republic,  who  might  be 
quite  unable  at  the  time  to  take  a  longer  one.    They  will  enter 
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the  vestibule  of  the  new  Social  Temple,  and  commit  them- 
sc^lvos  decidedly  to  our  grand  movement  There  will  probably 
be  many  Parochial  Communities  formed  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  Republic ;  and  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  render  the 
cause  great  service,  as  well  as  to  derive  important  advantages 
from  their  connection  with  more  advanced  Communities. 

Inq.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  these  incipient 
Commimities,  if  I  may  so  call  them ;  because  tliey  will  be 
inductive  to  the  more  consolidated  ones.  I  have  no  doubt  your 
Preceptive  Circle  will  be  able  to  establish  many  of  them,  and 
to  render  them  prolific  nurseries  of  the  RepubUc.  And  as  all 
your  constituent  and  confederate  bodies  are  to  have  Written 
Constitutions  or  Compacts,  I  should  like  much  to  see  the  draft 
of  one  for  a  Parochial  Community.  Can  you  present  me 
something  of  the  kind  ? 

Itlx.  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure.  Of  course,  I  cannot  assume 
to  give  you  the  precise  form  of  such  a  Document,  verbatim  et 
literatim ;  because  each  Comnumity,  when  actually  formed, 
will  adopt  its  own  Constitution  according  to  its  own  taste  and 
judgment.  I  can  give  you  such  a  draft  as  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose with  incidental  alterations. 

hvq.  I  understand  all  this  very  well.  I  only  want  a  proposed 
one.  It  will  enable  me  to  judge  more  intelligently  of  your 
organic  plans. 

Ex.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

CONSTITUTION    OF    A    PAROCHIAL    COMMUNITY. 

We  the  undersigned,  members  of  The  Practical  Christian 
Republic,  belonging  chiefly  to  its  Adoptive  Circle,  do  hereby 
associate  ourselves,  in  conformity  with  the  Vth  Article  of  the 
General  Constitution,  as  a  Parochial  Conununity,  to  be  called 

The  Parochial  Cormnunity ; 

which  shall  be  organized  and  regulated  in  accordance  witli  the 
following  articles  of  compact,  viz  : — 

ART.     I. 

Sec.  1.  This  Community,  being  a  constituent  body  of  The 
Practical  Christian  Republic,  shall  be  in  perpetual  confedera- 
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tion   witli   all   other  constituent  bodies   thereof  wheresoever 
existing. 

Sec.  2.  No  act  or  proceeding  of  this  Community  shall  de- 
signedly conflict  in  any  respect  with  the  General  Constitution 
of  The  Practical  Christian  Republic ;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
admitted  or  retained  a  member  of  this  Community  who  does 
not  declaratively  approve  said  Constitution. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  declaratively  approving  and  adopting  the 
General  Constitution  of  Tlu^  Practical  Christian  Republic,  and 
recommended  by  three  members  thereof  as  sponsors,  may  be 
admitted  into  the  membership  of  this  Community,  at  any 
regular  meeting  subsequent  to  the  one  at  which  he  or  she  shall 
hnv^.  been  proposed,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  then 
present  and  acting ;  provided,  that  the  candidate  shall  thereup- 
on in  open  meeting  subscribe  this  Compact. 

Sec.  4.  Every  member,  with  his  or  her  family  dependents, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  guaranties  specified  in  Article  L,  Object 
4  of  the  General  Constitution,  viz :  "  a  comfortable  home, 
suitable  employment,  adecpiate  subsistence,  congenial  associ- 
ates, a  good  education,  proper  stimulants  to  personal  righteous- 
ness, sympathetic  aid  in  distress,  and  due  protection  in  the 
exercise  of  all  natural  rights,"  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  the  power 
of  this  Community  by  reasonable  exertions  to  fiUfill  tlie  said 
guaranties. 

Sec.  5.  All  the  members  shall  be  subject  to  Christian  disci- 
pline, as  indicated  in  the  xviiith  Chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel, 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  their  re- 
spective family  dependents. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  may  resign  or  withdraw  membership 
at  lUscretion  by  giving  written  notice  to  that  effect.  Any 
person  having  united  with  a  Society  of  people,  radically  op))os- 
ed  in  principle,  practice  or  spirit  to  The  Practical  Christian 
RcpubUc,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  relinquished  membership  ; 
also,  any  person  not  having  attended  meeting,  nor  correspond- 
ed by  letter,  with  this  Community  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Sec.  7.  Tliis  Cormnunity  shall  prescribe  by  standing  nile  a 
uniform  mode  of  notifying  its  meetings.  Nino  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business;  and  a 
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two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  acting  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  determination  of  all  questions,  excepting  the 
election  of  officers,  the  process  of  wliich  shall  be  prescribed  by 
standing  rule. 

ART.    II. 

Sec.  1.  This  Community,  being  estabhshed  to  promote  re- 
ligious, mental  and  social  improvement,  so  far  as  may  be  found 
practicable  in  a  promiscuously  inhabited  neighborhood,  the 
members  shall  endeavor  to  sustain  at  least  one  meeting  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  for  public  instruction,  devotion  and  ex- 
hortation, a  Sabbath  School  and  suitable  library  for  the  benefit 
of  their  rising  generation,  a  regular  Monthly  Meeting  for 
Christian  discipline  and  the  transaction  of  Community  business, 
and  such  other  social  arrangements  as  experience  shall  dem- 
onstrate to  be  useful. 

Sec.  2.  All  members  and  dependents  of  the  Community,  not 
prevented  by  conscientious  scruples,  indispensable  duties, 
sickness  or  other  justifying  necessity,  shall  be  expected  to 
attend  regularly  and  punctually  the  pubHc  Sabbath  meetings. 
Also,  to  abstain  from  all  uses  of  the  day  not  obviously  promo- 
tive of  physical  health,  social  order,  humane  sympathies,  moral 
improvement,  spiritual  progress  and  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind. 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  funds  necessary  to  sustain  the  Communitjr^s 
authorized  instnimentahties  of  improvement  shall  be  raised  by 
such  fraternal  and  equitable  methods  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  prescribed  by  the  members  in  regular  meeting  assembled. 

Sec.  4.  'V\Tienever  this  Community  shall  possess  pubUc 
buildings,  or  other  real  estate,  for  any  of  its  purposes,  the  same 
shall  be  held  and  supervised  for  its  sole  use  and  benefit  by 
Five  Trustees  elected  to  serve  during  mutual  satisfaction,  any 
three  of  whom,  but  never  a  less  number,  shall  be  competent  to 
receive  and  execute  title  deeds  of  all  such  estate.  And  the 
said  Trustees  shall  execute  and  enter  for  record  in  the  Kegistiy 

of  Deeds  for  the  County  of a  Declaration  of  TioBt 

explicitly  setting  forth  their  prerogatives  and  responsibilities ; 
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« 
to  the  end  that  all  controversy  both  at  law  and  in  equity  may 
be  effectually  prevented. 

Sec.  5.  This  Community  shall  have  power,  if  at  any  time 
<leemed  expedient,  to  purchase  and  manage  such  real  and 
mov^able  estate  in  joint  stock  proprietorship,  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  convenient  fulfillment  of  the  guaran- 
ties specified  in  Article  L,  Section  4,  of  this  Compact. 

ART.    IIL 

Sec.  1.  This  Community  shall  annually  elect  the  following 
designated  officers,  viz :  a  President  and  not  less  than  three 
Directors,  a  Recorder,  a  Treasurer,  a  Steward  and  such  others 
as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  The  duties  of  these  officers,  not  clearly  indicated  by 
their  titles,  shall  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  general 
regulation,  rule  or  special  instruction. 

AIIT.     IV. 

Sec.  1.  This  Community  shall  have  power  to  enact  any 
rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Compact, 
which  may  firom  time  to  time  be  deemed  requisite. 

Sec.  2.  This  Compact  may  be  altered,  amended  or  revised,  at 
any  regular  meeting  of  the  Conmmnity  duly  notified  for  that 
purpose  subsequent  to  the  one  at  which  such  change  shall  have 
been  proposed. 


Such  is  my  draft  of  the  Instrument  you  asked  for.  Docs  it 
meet  your  anticipations  ? 

Liq,  Very  satisfactorily.  Every  tiling  about  it  is  plain  and 
looks  entirely  practicable.  I  think  any  man  of  decent  intelli- 
gence, with  such  a  draft  before  him,  could  easily  lead  off  in 
organizing  a  Parochial  Community.     Please  proceed. 

jEc  The  next  constituent  body  of  our  Republic,  as  designa- 
ted in  the  Article  under  notice,  is  the  Rural  Community.  This 
is  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  Integral  Communities.  It  differs 
from  the  Parochial,  in  respect  to  its  having  an  integral  territori- 
al Domain  so  held  in  possession  and  guarantied  that  no  part 
thereof  can  be  owned  in  fee  simple  by  any  person  not  a  mem- 
28 
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b(?r  of  the  Practical  Christian  Republic.  Perhaps  I  shall  best 
explain  the*  peculiarities  of  a  Rural  Community  by  proi)osiuga 
Constitution  for  one. 

Liq.  You  can  do  it  in  no  better  way. 

Ex.  Here  it  i«  : 

CONSTITmON    OF    A     RrRAL    COMMUNITY. 

We  the  undersigned,  members  of  Tlie  Practical  Cluristian 
Repubhc,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves,  in  conformity  with  the 
Vth  Article  of  tlic  General  Constitution,  as  a  Rural  Communi- 
ty to  be  called 

The  Rural  Cbynmunity ; 

which  shall  be  organized  and  regulated  in  accordance  with  tlie 
following  Articles  of  Compact,  viz  : — 

ART.    I. 

Sec.  1.  Tliis  Conmumity,  being  a  constituent  body  of  Tlie 
Practical  Christian  Repubhc,  shall  be  in  peq)etual  confedera- 
tion with  all  other  constituent  bodies  thereof  wheresoever 
existing. 

Sec.  2.  No  act  or  proceeding  of  this  Community  shall  de- 
signedly conflict  in  any  respect  with  the  General  Constitution 
of  The  Practical  Christian  Repubhc ;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
admitted  or  retained  a  member  of  this  Community  who  does 
not  declaratively  approve  said  Constitution. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  declaratively  approving  and  adopting  the 
General  Constitution  of  The  Practical  Christian  Republic,  and 
recommended  by  three  members  thereof  as  sponsors,  may  be 
admitted  into  the  membership  of  this  Community,  at  any 
regular  meeting  subsequent  to  the  one  at  which  he  or  she  shall 
have  been  proposed,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  then 
present  and  acting ;  provided,  that  the  candidate  shall  thereup- 
on in  open  meeting  subscribe  this  Compact 

Sec.  4.  Every  member,  with  his  or  her  family  dependents, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  guaranties  specified  in  Article  L,  Object 
4,  of  the  General  Constitution,  viz :  "  a  comfortable  home, 
suitable  employment,  adequate  subsistence,  congenial  associ- 
ates, a  good  education,  proper  stimulants  to  personal  righteous- 
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ness,  sympathetic  aid  in  distress,  and  due  protection  in  tlie 
exercise  of  all  natural  rights,"  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  the  power 
of  this  Community  by  reasonable  exertions  to  fulfill  the  said 
guaranties. 

»Sec,  5.  AU  the  members  shall  be  subject  to  Christian  disci- 
pline, as  indicated  in  the  xviiith  Chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel, 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  tlie  orderly  conduct  of  their  re- 
spective family  dependents. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  may  resign  or  withdraw  membership 
at  discretion  by  giving  ^vritten  notice  to  that  effect.  Any 
person  having  united  with  a  Society  of  people,  radically  oppos- 
ed in  principle,  pmcticc  or  spirit  to  The  Practical  Christian 
Republic,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  relinquished  membership  ; 
also,  any  person  not  having  attended  meeting,  nor  correspond- 
ed by  letter,  with  this  Community  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Sec.  7.  Tliis  Community  shall  prescribe  by  standing  rule  a 
uniform  mode  of  notifying  its  meetings.  Nine  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business ;  and  a 
tu'o-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  acting  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  determination  of  all  questions,  excepting  the 
election  of  officers,  the  process  of  which  shall  be  piescribed  by 
standing  rule. 

ART.    II. 

Sec.  1.  This  Community  shall  own  and  control  an  integral 
territorial  Domain,  to  be  inhabited  exclusively  by  members  of 
Tlie  Practical  Christian  RepubUc,  their  family  dependents,  and 
such  other  persons  as  may  receive  permission  of  residence 
thereon  for  limited  periods  of  time.  And  the  absolute  owner- 
ship and  control  of  such  Domain  within  the  said  membersliip 
is  hereby  solemnly  guarantied  forever. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  entire  territorial  Domain  of  this  Community 
shall  primarily  be  purchased  and  held  in  legal  possession  by 
Five  Tnistees,  elected  to  serve  during  mutual  satisfaction  and 
pledged  to  act  always  in  conformity  with  this  Constitution, 
with  the  Enactments  made  under  the  same,  and  with  the  spe- 
cific instructions  of  their  constituents.  Three  of  these  Trustees, 
but  never  a  less  number,  shall  be  competent  to  receive  and 
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execute  conveyances  of  real  estate  in  behalf  of  the  Commn^ 
nity.  Tliey  shall  take  the  utmost  care  that  all  titles  to  real 
estate  conveyed  to  or  from  them  shall  be  so  expressed,  executed 
and  recorded  as  cflcctiially  to  preclude  all  ulterior  controversy 
either  at  law  or  in  equity.  And  for  tlie  security  of  all  parties 
concerned  in  these  transactions,  they  shall  execute  and  cause 
to  be  recorded  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  for  the   County  of 

a  Declaration  of    Tmst  explicitly  setting  forth  their 

powers,  prerogatives  and  responsibihties. 

Sec.  3.  The  pecuniary  capital  necessary  to  the  primary  pur- 
chase of  all  Domain  real  estate  shall  be  raised  by  a  Subscription 

Loan,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  dollars,  payable  to  the 

subscribers  in  appraised  homesteads,  house  lots  or  cash,  ac- 
cording to  stipulated  terms. 

Sec.  4.  After  the  Trustees  shall  have  come  into  legal 
possession  of  real  estate  sufficient  for  a  territorial  Domain  on 
which  to  commence  a  Community  settlement,  they  shall 
proceed,  under  the  specific  instructions  of  their  constituents 
to  select  an  eligible  Village  Site,  and  also  a  parcel  of  ground 
suitable  for  a  Conununity  Cemetery.  They  shall  then  lay  off 
the  Village  Site  by  acciunte  sur\"ey  into  streets,  commons  and 
house  lots ;  reser\'ing  libeiTd  plats  of  ground  for  pubUc  buildings 
of  every  kind  likely  to  be  needed  by  the  Community.  In  hke 
manner  they  shall  lay  off  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  Cemetery 
into  burial  lots,  reserving  convenient  common  grounds.  Tliey 
shall  also  lay  off  the  remaining  lands  of  the  Domain,  according 
to  tlieir  instructions,  into  homesteads  of  various  size  suited  to 
the  wants  of  famihes  and  small  associations.  They  shall 
cause  properly  drafted  Plans  to  be  made  of  all  these  layings 
off,  one  copy  thereof  to  be  entered  for  record  in  the  County 
Registry  of  Deeds,  and  two  copies  to  be  kept  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  Community.  They  shall  appraise  equitably  all 
the  house  lots  and  homesteads,  at  sums  sufficient  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  cover  the  then  actual  cost  of  the  Domain,  and  to  leave 

a  clear  surplus  equal  to  per  cent,  on  the  said  cost     This 

surplus  shall  be  devoted  to  such  common  reUgious,  educational 
and  social  uses  as  the  Community  may  determine. 

Sec.  5.  House  lots  in  the  Village  Site,  and  homesteads  on 
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the  Domain  may  be  sold  to  any  members  of  The  Pmctical 
Christian  Republic,  whether  belonging  to  tliis  particular  Com- 
munity or  not,  who  in  purchasing  tlie  same  will  come  under 
obligations  that  the  premises  witli  all  their  buildings  and  bet- 
terments shall  revert  to  the  Trustees*  of  this  Community  when- 
ever they  shall  cease  to  be  owned  within  the  membership  of 
said  Repubhc.  And  whenever  any  house  lot  or  homestead 
shall  be  sold,  on  the  conditions  aforesaid,  the  Trustees  shall 
execute  a  legal  title  deed  thereof  to  the  purchaser,  substan- 
tially in  a  form  to  be  carefully  devised  by  some  eminent  con- 
veyancer, and  adopted  by  tlie  Community  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  6.  Li  order  to  insure  the  prompt  redemption  of  all  real 
estate  which  may  revert  to  the  Trustees  of  tliis  Community, 
as  contemplated  in  the  preceding  Section,  a  Redemption  Fund 
shall  be  created  and  sustained,  in  the  manner  herein  after  pre- 
scribed, to  wit :  Every  member  of  this  Community,  possessing 
property  clear  of  debt  to  the  value  of  tluree  hundred  dollars, 
shall  be  required  to  make  a  promissory  note  equal  in  amount 
to  ten  per  cent  of  the  property  so  possessed,  running  to  the 
Trustees,  and  payable  on  demand  with  interest  at  three  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  Trustees  shall  have  a  right  from  year  to 
year  to  require  of  new  members  such  promissory  notes,  to 
renew  any  notes  which  may  need  re\'ision,  and  to  call  for  the 
interest  annually  due  on  all  tlie  notes  comprising  the  Fund. 
They  shall  credit  all  moneys  received  on  said  notes  to  the  Re- 
demption Fimd,  and  shall  charge  the  same  with  their  scr\nces 
and  all  moneys  expended  on  account  thereof  They  shall  also 
report  their  official  transactions,  and  the  standing  of  the  Re- 
demption Fund,  to  the  Community  at  least  once  a  year. 

Sec.  7.  When  any  real  estate  on  the  Community  Domain 
shall  cease  to  be  owned  within  the  membership  of  the  Practi- 
cal Christian  Repubhc,  the  Trustees  shall  immediately  take 
measures  to  provide  for  its  redemption  from  the  legal  claimant 
or  claimants.  They  shall  first  endeavor  to  find  some  member 
of  the  Practical  Christian  Repubhc  to  purchase  the  reverted 
property.  If  unsuccessful  in  this,  they  shall  next  endeavor  to 
find  one  who  will  loan  tliem  the  requisite  sum  of  money.  If 
unsuccessful  in  obtaining  such  a  loan  within  the  membership 
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of  the  Republic,  they  shall  seek  one  wherever  it  may  be  ob- 
tained on  reasonable  terras.  But  if  unsuccessful  in  all  such 
attempts,  they  shall  demand  payment  of  the  promissory  notes 
constituting  the  Redemption  Fund,  or  such  portion  of  said 
notes  as  u^l  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  In  this  last 
contingency,  they  shall  return  to  such  of  the  payers  as  may 
desire  it  the  moneys  reccnved  from  them  respectively,  so  soon 
as  a  fresh  sale  of  the  redeemed  estate  will  enable  them  to  do 
so.  And  when  any  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  Uiis 
Community,  against  whom  the  Trustees  shall  hold  one  of  the 
said  promissory  notes,  they  shall  surrender  such  note  to  the 
rightful  claimant,  together  with  any  imexpcnded  balance  which 
may  be  due  for  moneys  paid  to  them  on  the  principal  thereof. 
But  no  claim  for  interest  paid  to  the  Trustees  on  such  notes 
shall  ever  be  allowed. 

ART.    III. 

Sec.  1.  This  Community  shall  sustain  all  the  institutions  and 
instrumentalities  for  religious,  mental  and  social  improvement 
which  its  available  resources  will  warrant  Public  rehgious 
meetings  shall  be  held  regularly  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
at  which  such  devotional  exercises,  and  ministrations  of  divine 
truth,  shall  be  encouraged  as  the  Commmiity  may  from  time 
to  time  approve.  All  members,  dependents  and  residents  of 
the  Community,  not  prevented  by  conscientious  scniples,  indis- 
pensable duties,  sickness  or  other  justifying  necessity,  shall  be 
expected  punctually  and  regularly  to  attend  these  meetings. 
Also  to  abstain  from  all  uses  of  the  day  not  obviously  promo- 
tive of  physical  health,  social  order,  humane  sympathies,  moral 
improvement,  spiritual  progress  and  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind. A  sabbath  school  and  Ubrary,  or  some  equivalent  there- 
for, shall  be  sustained  for  the  rehgious  and  moral  culture  of 
the  young ;  together  with  such  other  inductive  metliods  for  the 
formation  of  character  as  may  be  found  practicable.  The  Com- 
numity  shall  also  hold  a  regular  Monthly  Meeting  for  discipline 
and  the  transaction  of  pending  business. 

Sec.  2.  This  Community  shall  promote  the  education  of  its 
rising  generation,  and  the  mental  improvement  of  its  entire 
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population,  by  devoted  exertions  to  sustain  good  schools,  a  good 
librar}%  a  good  lyceum  and  all  similar  instrumentalities.  It  shall 
aim  also  to  elevate  and  geniahzc  social  intercourse  among  its 
inhabitants  by  all  commendable  devices  and  customs.  Also,  to 
encourage  all  the  industrial,  commercial,  domestic  and  other 
economies  possible  in  a  Community  of  individual  j)roprietor- 
sbip. 

Sec.  3.  The  funds  necessary  to  promote  and  sustain  the  va- 
rious instrumentJilities  of  improvement  contemplated  in  this 
Article  shall  be  provided  in  such  ways  as  tlie  Community  may 
finom  time  to  time  determine. 

ART.     IV. 

Sec.  1.  Tlie  officers  of  this  Community  shall  be  the  follow- 
ing designated,  viz :  Five  Trustees,  to  serve  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  parties  ;  a  President  and  tlu-ee  Directors,  to  be 
chosen  annually ;  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  three  or 
more  persons,  also  chosen  annually ;  likewise  a  Recorder,  a 
Treasurer,  a  Steward  and  such  others  as  may  be  found  nec- 
essary. All  these  officers  shall  serve  till  others  are  chosen  and 
ready  to  assume  their  official  responsibihties. 

Sec.  2.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  several  officers  of  this 
Community,  not  indicated  by  their  titles,  nor  otherwise  lierem 
before  specified,  shall  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  their 
constituents  as  occasion  may  require. 

ART.   v. 

Sec.  1.  This  Community  shall  have  power  to  make  such 
Enactments  of  every  description,  not  repugnant  to  this  Con- 
stitution, as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  its  highest  welfare. 

Sec.  2.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended,  altered  or  revis- 
ed, at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Community,  subsequent  to 
the  one  at  which  proposals  for  so  doing  shall  have  been 
submitted,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
acting  thereon. 

Now  therefore  in  full  ratification  of  tliis  Constitution,  in  all 
its  Articles,  Sections  and  Clauses,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed 
our  several  names,  at  the  dates  specified. 
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Inq.  I  thank  you  for  the  full  and  clear  understanding  which 
this  proposed  Constitution  gives  me  of  a  Rural  Community. 
Every  thing  about  it  seems  practicable  and  judicious.  I  have 
no  doubt  many  Rural  Communities  will  be  formed  in  your 
Republic,  by  persons  unprepared  to  enter  into  more  intimate 
social  relations.  It  is  a  very  natural  and  easy  step  to  take, 
from  the  Parochial  Community  to  the  Rural,  or  even  directly 
out  of  the  old  social  state  itself  I  was  puzzling  my  head 
much  at  your  first  annunciation  of  a  Rural  Community,  about 
how  the  real  estate  could  be  purchased  primarily,  how  held  in 
homesteads,  and  how  redeemed,  in  case  of  secession  or  death, 
so  as  to  preserve  an  integral  Domain  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation. But  the  whole  process  is  now  simple,  plain  and  feasible. 
I  am  sure  a  Rural  Community  would  be  exceedingly  desirable 
to  many  Adopters  of  your  General  Constitution,  who  might  not 
be  pleased  with  a  Joint  Stock,  nor  a  Common  Stock  Conmiuni- 
ty.  It  would  be  a  laudable  enterprise  to  form  a  nucleus  of  a 
Rural  Community  with  congenial  members,  say  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  then  locate  on  a  healthful,  convenient,  ample  Domain 
at  the  West.  The  combined  emigrants  would  be  able  to  carry 
their  neighborhood  and  many  of  its  advantages  with  them  to 
their  new  home ;  instead  of  scattering  off)  family  by  family, 
among  strangers,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  all  mariner  of 
social  privations,  as  has  heretofore  been  almost  unavoidable. 

Ex,  Yes  ;  and  after  becoming  well  settled  as  a  Rural  Com- 
munity, they  could,  if  they  pleased,  gradually  unite  more  and 
more  closely  in  congenial  associations  among  themselves,  and, 
finally,  perhaps,  resolve  themselves  into  a  Joint  Stock,  or  even 
a  Common  Stock  Community.  Or,  such  as  chose  might  pass 
from  their  Rural  to  one  of  the  more  concentrated  Communities, 
which  would  be  likely  to  have  got  estabhshed  in  the  same 
general  vicinity.  The  formation  of  a  Rural  Community  might 
be  practicable  in  any  part  of  tlie  country  for  persons  adopting 
our  principles  and  polity,  whose  farms,  already  in  a  flourishing 
state,  should  lie  contiguous  or  nearly  so.  Half  a  dozen  land 
owners,  by  purchasing  estates  intervening  between  them,  could 
resolve  the  whole  into  an  integral  territorial  Domain.  They 
could  form  their  Community,  raise  their  Subscription  Loan, 
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elect  their  Trustees,  pass  their  real  estate  into  the  hands  4)f 
those  Trustees,  lay  off  their  Village  Site,  house  lots  and  home- 
steads, and  tlius  consummate  all  the  arrangements  necessary  to 
their  new  social  state. 

Inq,  That  would  certainly  be  very  practicable,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  convenient  in  some  cases,  especially  in  future  stages 
of  your  Republic  when  converts  become  numerous.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  not  likely  to  occur  very  often ;  because  your  converts 
will  be  comparatively  few  and  far  between.  However,  there 
is  no  harm  in  looking  ahead,  and  forestaUing  probable  future 
contingencies.  This  your  large  development  of  hope  seems  to 
predispose  you  to  do,  and  I  confess  you  have  magnetized  mine 
somewhat 

Ez,  Well,  let  all  that  pass.  It  is  time  to  close  this  Conver- 
sation ;  and  as  the  next  constituent  and  confederate  body  of 
our  Republic  is  a  Joint  Stock  Community,  I  shall  try  to  gain 
time  by  referring  you  to  the  pubUshed  Constitution  and  Enact- 
ments of  The  Hopedale  Community.  You  can  easily  procure 
the  Ftoiphlet  containing  those  documents.  That  Community 
is  of  the  Joint  Stock  class.  It  is  an  established  actuahty  of 
many  years'  standing.  By  reading  its  Constitution  and  Enact- 
ments yoa  will  obtain  an  insight  into  its  pohty,  and  receive 
many  suggestions  applicable  to  all  our  contemplated  Communi- 
ties, such  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  you  in  the  most 
elaborate  statements.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  The  Hopedale 
Community  is  the  first  of  our  new  order ;  that  it  was  founded 
and  partly  matured  long  before  the  General  Constitution  of 
our  Republic  was  adopted ;  and  that  sundry  shght  alterations 
in  the  Preamble  and  some  of  the  Articles  may  be  proper  in 
a  new  Joint  Stock  Constitution.  But  it  is  substantially  a 
model  for  a  new  Community  of  the  same  kind.  You  will 
procure  it,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it  at  our  next  inter- 
view. 

29 
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CONVERSATION  IV. 

Expositor  refers  to  the  Constitution  and  Enactments  of  The  Hopedale  Com- 
munity, which  Inquirer  has  had  under  examination  as  presenting  an 
actual  sample  of  Joint  Stock  Communities — Common  Stock  Communities 
considered — Proposed  Covenant  for  such  a  Community — Municipalities, 
States,  Nations,  the  Supreme  Unitary  Council— Article  VI.,  "  GtoTem- 
ment,"  considered — Particulars  of  the  several  Sections  noticed — Article 
Vn.,  "  Religion,"  considered  in  its  several  Sections — Articles  VIIL  and 
IX.,  *«  Marriage"  and  <•  Education,"  briefly  noticed— Both  to  be  dabocitdy 
treated  in  Conversations  specially  devoted  to  them. 

Ex.  Have  you  procured  and  examined,  to  your  satisfaction, 
the  published  documents  which  I  commended  to  your  attention 
at  the  close  of  our  last  Conversation  ? 

Liq.  Yes,  and  they  have  furnished  me  a  great  deal  of  valua- 
ble information.  The  Constitution  and  Enactments  of  The 
Hopedale  Community  were  the  more  interesting  to  me,  because 
tliey  belong  to  the  world  of  actualities.  They  introduce  me  to 
demonstrative  reahties.  The  most  unexceptionable  and  beau- 
tiful theories  involve  tliis  drawback,  that  they  have  not  yet  been 
tried,  and  may  not  work  well  in  practice.  It  seems  that  The 
Hopedale  Community  commenced  its  existence  under  great 
worldly  disadvantages,  struggled  through  many  trying  experi- 
ences, and  has  overcome  all  obstacles ;  so  that  now,  after  more 
than  twelve  years  of  persevering  elfort,  it  presents  itself  to 
beholders  an  established  and  prosperous  Institution.  I  am 
sure  that  no  intcUigent  and  candid  person  can  read  the  little 
code,  which  comprises  its  Constitution  and  several  Enactments, 
without  being  impressed  ^\^th  the  conviction  that  Truth  and 
Righteousness,  Love  and  Wisdom,  have  unfolded  themselves 
in  that  Community  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  And  this  is  a 
sample  of  what  you  expect  the  Joint  Stock  Communities  of 
your  RepubHc  wiD  be  every  where  ? 

Ex.  An  infantile  and  imperfect  sample.     For  it  is  not  yet 
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out  or  its  childhood,  and  has  only  made  a  decent  beginning. 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  guardianship  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence attending  the  formation,  location,  upbuilding  and  progress 
of  that  Community.  At  its  birth  most  friends  of  Association 
in  the  country  deemed  it  as  insignificant  as  it  was  harmless. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground,  without  form, 
comeliness  or  strengtli.  Not  so,  however,  its  devoted  friends. 
They  had  faith  that  it  was  a  Social  Bethlehem,  which,  though 
least  among  the  Communities  of  Israel,  would  ultimately  be- 
come one  of  the  most  illustrious.  It  took  root  in  obscurity.  It 
learned  wisdom  by  experience,  and  gained  strength  in  the 
midst  of  adversity.  It  saw  Associations  and  Commimities 
one  after  another  laid  in  their  graves,  which  at  their  outset 
would  have  disdained  its  own  poor  chance  in  the  world.  Thus 
it  Uved  on  and  prospered  in  its  humihty,  till  now  it  promises  to 
be  the  parent  of  a  numerous  progeny.  Still  it  is  but  a  child, 
and,  of  course,  an  imperfect  sample  of  what  a  multitude  of 
Joint  Stock  Communities  in  the  Practical  Christian  Republic 
are  designed  to  be.  In  the  matter  of  unitary  economies  it  has 
hardly  made  a  commencement  It  has  no  Unitary  Mansion, 
Bakery,  Refectory,  Baths  or  Laundry.  All  these  were  contem- 
plated by  its  founders  ;  and  the  genius  of  the  Community  will 
oondnue  to  demand  them  with  increasing  urgency  until  sup- 
plied. 

Lfq.    Your  remarks  rrciiD  the  thought  wliich  crossed    my 
mind  in  reading  those  documents,  that  the  cooperative  unities 
of  Tlie  Hopedale  Community  were  not  as  conspicuous  as  I 
had  been  led  to  expect.     But  that  thought  was  lost  in  my  ad- 
miration of  the  many  good  things  which  have  been  secured,  or 
at  least  hopefiUly  commenced  by  the  Community.     And  after 
what  you  have  just  said  respecting  the  unitary  economies  con- 
templated in  the  future,  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  Hopedale 
people  have  accompHshed  all  that  could  have  been  reasonably 
expected.     If  they  shall  be  as  faithful  to  their  enterprise  here- 
after as  heretofore,  I  cannot  doubt  that  its  genius  will  be 
gloriously  developed,  and  their  social  destiny  equal  your  highest 
anticipations. 
Ez,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  thus  considerately  and 
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cheeringly.  No  stranger  to  such  an  undertaking,  and  no  mere 
theorist,  can  justly  estimate  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
Those  who  have  had  responsible  positions  in  attempts  to  es- 
tabhsh  Communities  or  Associations  of  this  general  nature, 
know  what  it  costs,  in  money,  labor,  mental  energy  and  moral 
power,  to  gain  even  a  permanent  foothold  for  successful  opera- 
tions. You  do  justice,  therefore,  to  The  Hopedale  Community, 
in  making  the  allowance  you  have  for  their  imperfections,  and 
in  giving  them  credit  for  what  they  have  accomplished.  But  I 
need  not  descant  on  this  topic.  You  now  understand  all  that 
is  necessary  respecting  the  nature  and  pecuhaiities  of  our 
Joint  Stock  Conununities. 

Inq.  Tell  me,  then,  what  I  need  to  know  relative  to  your 
proposed  Common  Stock  Communities.  I  am  quite  curious 
to  see  how  they  are  to  be  constituted  and  managed  under  your 
System. 

Ez.  Our  General  Constitution  prescribes  that "  Common  Stock 
Communities  shall  hold  and  manage  their  respective  Domains 
and  property  in  Common  Stock,  without  paying  individual  mem- 
bers profits  on  capital,  or  stipulated  wages  for  labor."  There 
are  persons  already  belonging  to  our  Republic,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  a  constantly  increasing  number  in  the  future,  who  aspire 
to  hve  in  Community  with  kindred  minds  free  from  the  corro- 
sive cares  and  conflicts  of  separate  interests — the  continual 
vigilance,  calculation,  reckoning  and  trafficking  which  necessa- 
rily prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  where  individuals  manage 
their  property  affairs  in  severalty.  This  class  of  minds  would 
not  be  satisfied  witli  membership  in  a  Parochial,  nor  in  a  Rural, 
nor  in  a  Joint  Stock  Community.  They  want  to  go  up  higher. 
Let  them  do  so.  At  least  let  them  make  the  attempt,  even 
though  they  should  fail.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  them 
will  learn  that  they  are  not  exactly  the  unselfish,  wise  beings 
they  take  themselves  to  be.  And  in  this  particular  they  will 
only  learn  what  is  likely  to  be  learned  in  all  the  other  Com- 
munities. I  have  drafted  a  Compact  for  Common  Stock  Com- 
munities, which  provides  for  all  the  individualism  that  can 
well  exist  with  such  a  concentrated  Socialism.  Whoever  jcnns 
a  Common  Stock  Community  ought  to  have  great  confidence 
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in  his  or  her  fellow  members  generally,  as  to  their  moral  purity, 
intelligence  and  real  benevolence  of  heart  Also,  great  frank- 
ness of  expression,  and  a  perfect  willingness  to  share  equally 
with  the  humblest  member  of  the  Community.  So  long  as 
he  or  she  shall  remain  a  member,  no  claim  is  to  be  made  for 
profit  on  capital  invested,  nor  for  compensation  of  labor  per- 
formed, nor  for  extra  allowances  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  All 
property  interests  are  reduced  to  a  common  level  And  who- 
ever cannot  contentedly  stand  on  that  level  has  no  remedy  but 
to  retire  fjom  the  Community.  Provision  is  made  for  this ;  but 
as  it  is  due  to  the  Community  that  seceders  should  not  endan- 
ger its  existence  by  withdrawing  from  its  funds  the  full  amount 
credited  to  them  on  its  books,  I  have  stipulated  that  ten  per 
cent  of  all  such  credits  should  inure  to  the  Community  in  ev- 
ery case  of  withdrawal.  But  I  will  submit  my  draft  of  a 
Common  Stock  Compact  without  further  introduction. 

CONSTITUTION 

Far  a  Common  Stock  Community. 
We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  being  members 
of  The  Practical  Christian  RepubUc,  and  aspiring  to  exemplify 
the  virtues  justly  expected  of  its  Communitive  Circle,  do  here- 
by enter  into  sacred  compact  with  each  other,  as  a  Common 
Stock  Community,  to  be  called 

77i€ Community. 

And  we  do  make  with  each  other  and  establish  the  following 
Covenant,  to  wit : 

1.  That  this  Community  shall  be  in  perpetual  confederation 
with  all  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  Practical  Christian  Re- 
pubUc wheresoever  existing. 

2.  That  all  the  property  of  its  members,  for  the  time  being, 
shall  be  held  in  Common  Stock,  by  Five  Trustees  to  be  chos- 
en, qualified  and  instructed  by  The  Community  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

3.  That  all  the  members  shall  be  treated  as  coequal  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  under  a  common  unitary  system  of  arrange- 
ments. 
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4.  That  each  member,  originally  investing  property  in  the 
Common  Stock,  shall  be  credited  by  the  Trustees  for  the  same 
on  the  Financitil  Books  of  the  Community,  and  also,  shall  be 
credited  from  year  to  year  with  his  or  her  equal  share  of  the 
net  increase  of  the  conunon  property,  if  on  a  fair  annual  ap- 
praisal there  shall  be  any  such  increase. 

5.  That  every  person  who  shall  have  resigned  membership, 
or  been  discharged  by  the  Community,  shall  be  paid  ninety  per 
cent  of  tlie  amount  credited  to  him  or  her  as  investments  in 
tlie  Common  Stock  without  interest,  and  shall  give  a  written 
receipt  therefor  to  the  Trustees  in  full  of  all  demands;  all 
wliich  payments  shall  be  made  witliin  one  year  after  cessation 
of  membership. 

6.  That  every  member  shall  have  the  right  to  bequeath  or 
devise,  by  last  Will  and  Testament,  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
amount  credited  to  him  or  her  on  the  Community  Books  as  in- 
vestments in  the  Common  Stock ;  which  shall  be  paid  within 
one  year  after  the  Testator's  decease  without  interest  But  if 
any  member  die  intestate  the  Community  shall  inherit  all  his 
or  her  property,  and  the  same  shall  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  its 
ciurrent  income. 

7.  That  the  whole  Community  shall  be  arranged  into  Fami- 
lies, varying  from  nine  to  twenty-five  persons,  at  least  one 
third  of  whom  shall  be  memhcrSj  as  distinguished  from  proba- 
tioncrs  and  cJejicyuknts. 

8.  That  each  family  shall  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  elec- 
tive affinity,  with  due  regard  to  the  coimnon  convenience,  shall 
be  provided  with  domiciliary  and  all  other  accommodations 
suited  to  the  reasonable  wants  of  its  inmates  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  all  the  other  families,  shall  choose  its  domestic 
Father  and  Mother  as  occasion  may  require,  and  shall  manage 
its  own  internal  affairs  in  all  respects  not  contrary  to  positive 
Commimity  regulations. 

9.  That  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  of  the  several  Families, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  constitute  a  Community  Legislative 
Council ;  and  that  two-thirds  of  said  Council  acting  in  concur- 
rence with  three  of  the  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  enact 
any   regulation,  appoint  any  official  servant,  authorize  any 
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measure,  and  detennme  any  question,  deemed  necessary  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Community.  Provided  nevertheless, 
tliat  if  the  minority  of  said  Coimcil,  or  of  the  Trustees,  shall 
deem  the  decision  of  the  majority  in  any  case  a  violation  of 
this  Covenant,  or  of  the  Constitution  of  Tlie  Practical  Christian 
Republic,  they  may  make  an  appeal  to  the  Community  at 
large,  and  the  decision  thereof,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  and  acting  in  regular  meeting,  shall  be  final. 

10.  That  the  Five  Tntstees  of  this  Community  shall  be 
elected  by  the  members  at  large  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  pres- 
ent and  acting  in  a  regular  meeting  duly  notified  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  serve  during  mutual  satisfaction ;  that  they  shall  be 
required  to  execute  and  enter  for  record  in  tlie  Registry  of  Deeds 

for  the  County  of ,  and  also  in  the  Community  archives, 

a  Declaration  of  Tnist  explicitly  setting  forth  their  powers, 
obligations  and  habiUties ;  and  that  any  three  of  them,  but 
never  a  less  number,  shall  be  competent  to  receive  and  to  exe- 
cute conveyances  of  real  estate  in  behalf  of  the  Community. 

11.  That  the  Trustees  shall  be  required  to  keep  reliable  rec- 
ords of  their  oflicial  transactions,  accurate  Book  Accounts  ex- 
hibiting plain  statements  of  the  Community  Finances  from 
month  to  month,  and  well  arranged  Files  of  all  papers  worthy 
of  preservation.  Also,  that  their  Records  and  Accounts  shall 
always  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  desirous  of 
examining  them,  that  they  themselves  shall  at  all  times  be 
subject  to  Community  instnictions,  and  that  they  shall  make 
an  explicit  Financial  report  to  their  constituents  at  least  once 
every  year. 

12.  That  the  Legislative  Council  shall  be  required  to  keep 
ample  and  explicit  records  of  their  proceedings ;  and  that  all  . 
proceedings  of  the  Community  in  commons  assembled  shall 
be  recorded  by  a  Scribe  annually  elected  for  that  purpose. 

13.  That  all  the  members,  probationers  and  dependents  of 
this  Community,  capable  of  industrial  exertion  shall  cheerfully 
render  their  services  in  some  useful  occupation  during  such  a 
number  of  hours  per  day,  week,  month,  quarter  or  year,  not 
exceeding  an  average  of  more  than  hours  per  week,  as 
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the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Community  may  from  time 
to  time  determine. 

14.  That  requisitions  for  industrial  services  shall  be  equita- 
bly made  on  Families  as  suck,  according  to  their  respective 
aggregate  ability  to  render  the  same,  leaving  each  to  fulfil  its 
obligations  according  to  internal  adjustments  most  convenient 
to  its  own  operatives. 

15.  That  supplies  of  every  description,  intended  for  domestic 
consumption  or  use,  shall  be  equitably  furnished  to  families  as 
such,  according  to  their  respective  aggregate  wants,  leaving  each 
to  distribute  the  same  in  detail  among  its  inmates,  as  the  official 
heads  or  responsible  members  thereof  may  determine. 

16.  That  all  rights,  privileges  and  advantages  guarantied  or 
afforded  by  the  Community  shall  always  be  dispensed  ax  justly, 
seasonably  and  satisfactorily  as  circumstances  and  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  possibly  admit 

17.  That  the  best  provisions  shall  be  made  for  religious, 
moral,  intellectual  and  social  improvement,  which  the  Trustees, 
Legislative  Council  and  Conununity  at  large  may  be  able  to 
institute. 

18.  That  no  person  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  this  Com- 
munity without  having  resided  on  its  Domain  at  least  one 
year,  nor  without  being  recommended  by  some  Family  declsur- 
atively  willing  to  adopt  him  or  her  into  the  same,  nor  without 
personally  subscribing  this  Covenant  in  the  presence  of  at 
least  three  Trustees. 

19.  That  no  person  shall  be  retained  a  member  of  this  Com* 
munity  against  his  or  her  declared  will,  nor  after  an  absence  of 
two  years  without  just  cause,  nor  after  persistently  setting  at 
naught  any  fundamental  principle  or  requirement  of  this  Cov- 
enant, nor  after  having  proved  so  uncongenial  that  no  Family 
in  the  Community  is  willing  to  have  him  or  her  an  inmate 
thereof 

20.  That  this  Community  shall  contract  no  debt  out  of  Ae 
membership  of  The  Practical  Christian  Republic,  nor  withia 
the  same  except  for  temporary  necessity  or  convenience.  • 

21.  That  this  Community  shall  steadily  aim  to  christianize 
the  production,  distribution  and  consumption  of  property,  by 
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conscientiously  subjecting  every  process  thereof  to  the  test  of 
acknowledged  divine  principles,  and  eschewing  all  customs 
and  practices  obviously  incompatible  with  tliose  principles. 

Finally,  we  severally  and  solemnly  declare  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  no  selfish  motive  in  entering  into  this  Communal 
Covenant  That  we  seek  no  exemption  from  toils,  cares  or 
burdens,  by  imposing  them  wrongfully  on  others.  That  we 
desire  no  domination  over  the  persons,  consciences  or  affairs  of 
our  associates.  That  we  deem  it  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,  and  to  serve  thstn  be  served.  That  we  are  willing  to 
be  reproved,  and  to  reprove  others,  for  all  wrong,  frankly  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness.  That  according  to  our  abihty,  we  are  de- 
termined to  do  more  towards  producing  the  necessaries  of  Hfe 
than  towards  consummg  them.  That  we  are  resolved  to  be 
content  with  plain  wholesome  food,  raiment  and  personal  ac- 
commodations ;  and  to  stand  on  a  level  with  each  other  in 
respect  to  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  Com- 
munity. That  we  pledge  ourselves  during  our  membership 
never  to  demand  interest  or  profits  on  capital  invested  in  its 
Common  Stock,  nor  wages  for  labor  performed.  Also,  to  resign 
our  membership  therein  when  we  cannot  cheerfully  conform  to 
all  our  Covenant  engagements.  Also,  in  case  we  shall  ever 
leave  this  Conununity  for  any  cause,  to  accept  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  credited  to  us  individually  on  the  Financial 
Books  thereof,  at  any  time  wnthin  one  year  after  cessation 
of  membership,  and  thereupon  to  receipt  the  Community  au- 
thorities in  Aill  of  all  demands. 

Now  therefore,  in  full  confirmation  of  this  our  Communal 
Covenant,  in  all  its  articles,  stipulations  and  clauses,  as  imper- 
atively binding  us  individually,  with  our  respective  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  assigns  and  legal  representatives 
of  every  description,  to  the  Community,  and  mutually  to  each 
other,  we  have  hereunto  severally  subscribed  our  names,  at  the 
place  and  time  designated  opposite  the  same. 


Such  is  the  Constitutional  Compact  which  I  propose  for  a 
30 
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Common  Stock  Community.  It  may  be  imperfect  in  some 
particulars  and  need  amendment ;  but  it  will  serve  as  an  ap- 
l)roximation  at  least  to  the  true  one  required.  It  will  also 
suggest  the  form  of  Covenant  siiitable  for  a  Common  Stock 
Family  of  any  size,  gathered  witliin  the  limits  of  a  Rural,  or 
of  a  Joint  Stock  Commimity. 

Inq.  You  mean  by  a  Common  Stock  Family,  in  tliis  connec- 
tion, the  same  that  is  contemplated  in  the  last  clause  of  Sec.  4, 
Article  V.  of  your  General  Constitution,  viz:  "Common  Stock 
Families  may  also  be  formed  within  Kural,  and  Joint  Stock 
Communities,  when  deemed  desirable  and  pmcticable ;  in  which 
case  such  Families  shall  not  be  considered  Integral  Communi- 
ties, but  as  constituent  portions  of  the  Communities  on  whose 
Domains  tliey  respectively  reside  ?" 

Ex.  You  luiderstand  me  correctly.  It  was  deemed  wise  to 
provide  for  the  formation  of  such  Commom  Stock  Famihes 
within  Rural  and  Joint  Stock  Communities,  because  it  might 
oflen  happen  that  a  few  persons  in  such  Communities  would 
desire  thus  to  associate,  and  could  do  so,  not  only  without  det- 
riment to  others,  but  with  great  advantage  to  themselves. 
Such  a  Family  in  one  of  those  Communities  would  stand  in 
tlie  same  relation  to  tlie  Community  as  an  ordinary  family,  and 
would  differ  only  in  numbers  and  internal  arrangements.  Out- 
side of  itself  it  would  enjoy  all  the  advantages  ailbrded  by  the 
Community  to  which  it  belonged,  and  within  itself  it  might 
make  all  the  improvement  which  its  Common  Stock  airange- 
ments  were  calculated  to  secure.  Besides,  if  any  of  its  inmates 
should  find  they  had  undertaken  more  than  they  were  capable 
of  carryuig  through,  they  could  easily  recede  into  the  ordinary 
social  positions  of  their  Commimity  associates.  The  Common 
Stock  plan  could  be  tried  with  great  ease  and  little  risk  under 
such  circumstances.  If  it  worked  weU,  tlie  Family  formed 
within  a  Ruml  or  a  Joint  Stock  Community  would  become  a 
nursery  for  a  Common  Stock  Community,  and  might  at  any 
time  unite  with  kinibred  Families  elsewhere  in  purchasing  a 
Domain  and  establishing  a  Community  of  tlieir  own  kind. 
And  if  the  experiment  failed  in  any  case,  there  would  be  no 
fierious  loss  or  inconvenience  attending  its  failure.     What  do 
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you  think  of  this  kind  of  Community,   and  of  my  proposed 
Compact  for  its  organization  ? 

Inq.  On  paper  the  thing  looks  well.  There  is  something  so 
unselfisji,  noble,  loving  and  harmonious  in  it,  that  I  confess  I 
should  greatly  prefer  your  Conmion  Stock  Community  to  either 
of  the  other  kinds,  if  I  had  confidence  enough  in  my  own  vir- 
tue and  that  of  my  proposed  Communal  associates.  But  that, 
I  fear,  would  prove  fatal.  Poor  human  nature  has  so  many 
selfish  tendencies  besides  the  mere  love  of  money,  so  many 
weak  points,  so  many  uncomfortable  twistifications,  and  is  so 
undeveloped  in  true  Wisdom,  that  I  am  afraid  of  myself  and 
of  all  mankind.  Intimacy  is  a  fearful  ordeal.  Thousands 
imagine  they  feel  a  high  regard  for  persons  with  whom  they 
have  had  only  a  slight  acquaintance.  They  admire  and  con- 
fide in  them  greatly.  And  they  suppose  that  to  live  with  such 
choice  specimens  of  humanity  on  terms  of  daily  intimacy  would 
be  little  less  than  Paradise.  But  unfortunately  few  human 
beings  are  wise  and  good  enough  to  bear  a  close  acquaintance, 
without  exciting  disappointment  and  contempt,  if  not  offense 
and  disgust,  in  the  very  persons  who  were  charmed  with  them 
while  "  distance  lent  enchantment  to  the  view."  I  know  that 
the  fault  is  often  greater  in  the  admirers  than  in  the  admired ; 
since  the  admiration  folt  is  altogether  too  poetic,  and  the  judg- 
ment finally  pronounced  proportionately  unjust.  It  requires 
wisdom  and  goodness  to  criticise  justly,  as  well  as  to  bear  crit- 
icism triumphantly.  Still,  practically  the  ordeal  of  daily  inti- 
macy is  a  fearful  one.  If  familiarity  did  not  breed  contempt, 
it  would  reduce  the  poetry  of  "  Liberty,  Equality  and  Frater- 
nity" to  unmisUikal)le  and  sometimes  tedious  prose.  Aside 
from  these  reflections  and  their  concomitant  distmst  of  human 
nature  in  its  present  development,  I  cannot  see  a  single  objec- 
tion to  your  plan  of  a  Common  Stock  Community.  I  sincerely 
wish  your  Republic  may  have  a  generous  sprinkling  of  this 
kind  of  Communities.  I  think  the  provision  you  have  made 
for  the  estabhshment  of  such  is  eminently  wise,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  will  deem  it  the  brightest  feature  in  your  So- 
cial System.  I  think  so,  because  something  of  this  high  Com- 
munitive  nature  has  been  the  dreamy  ideal  of  a  true  human 
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society  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  from  the  days  of  Pythagoras, 
Plato  &:c.,  down  to  our  living  Communistic  theorists.  The 
grand  difficulty  will  be  to  find  people  enough  of  the  right 
stamp  to  unite  happily  in  such  Communities. 

Ex.  1  fully  appreciate  the  general  truth  and  pertinency  of 
what  you  have  said.  My  personal  experience  and  observation 
run  in  the  same  channel ;  and  I  was  once  or  twice  on  the  eve 
of  intemipting  you  with  the  suggestion  that  you  must  be  a 
kind  of  Clairvoyant,  who  had  read  a  lesson  out  of  my  own 
mental  registry.  For  I  could  hardly  believe  my  inquirer  old 
enough  to  have  learned  by  actual  experience  and  observation 
so  much  of  anti-poetic  and  homely  truth.  But  waiving  this,  I 
will  only  say,  that  Common  Stock  Communities  have  existed 
here  and  there  in  different  countries  of  the  earth  for  thousands 
of  years,  that  there  is  a  natiural  want  of  them  in  a  comprehen- 
sive Social  System,  that  they  are  likely  to  work  better  in  a 
general  confederacy  like  The  Practical  Christian  RepubHc  than 
as  constituting  a  uniform  and  exclusive  Communal  scheme  of 
their  own,  and  that  if  they  do  not  benefit  my  System  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  harm  it. 

Inq.  1  cordially  agree  with  you  ;  and  if  you  please  you  may 
now  proceed. 

JE2c.  Communal  Municipalities  come  next  in  the  series  of 
organizations  contemplated  in  our  Republic.  These  will  con- 
sist of  two  or  more  Communities,  whether  Parochial  or  Inte- 
gral, combined  as  in  a  Town  or  City  for  municipal  purposes 
necessary  to  their  common  welfare  ;  which  purposes  must  be 
such  as  would  be  impracticable  or  extremely  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment by  one  Community  alone.  It  is  anticipated  that  in 
process  of  time,  perhaps  at  no  distant  day,  Commimities  will 
be  formed  near  each  other.  Their  Domains  may  adjoin,  or 
they  may  be  so  contiguous  as  to  render  a  municipal  union  of 
two  or  more  Communities  exceedingly  convenient,  if  not  ab- 
solutely necessary.  It  will  be  unwise  for  any  Community  to 
be  very  large.  From  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  people, 
or  two  thousand  at  the  extreme,  would  be  as  many  as  ought  to 
be  concentrated  in  a  single  Community.  A  large  population 
would  impair  unity,  concert  and  effectiveness  of  action.     They 
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could  neither  deliberate  nor  execute  so  well  in  respect  to  any 
of  their  common  interests.  Besides,  it  is  unnatural  for  more 
than  about  fifteen  hundred,  or  at  the  outside  two  thousand  per- 
sons, to  be  closely  associated  in  a  simple  organization.  Hence 
it  is  common  to  find  tliem  forming  new  societies,  by  ofi'-shoots, 
even  before  nimibers  reach  this  maximum.  Like  bees  they 
must  needs  swarm  and  have  a  new  hive.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  in  the  Constitution  of  our  Repubhc,  to  provide  for 
the  Municipahty,  as  a  natural  combination  of  two  or  more 
distinct  Communities.  This  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  ever 
having  inconveniently  large  Communities,  and  will  encourage 
the  formation  of  new  ones  side  by  side  with  the  parent  hive, 
or  at  least  in  close  contiguity  with  some  kindred  body.  Tlius 
situated  they  may  form  a  confederate  Municipality  of  any  size 
they  please,  from  that  of  the  smallest  of  our  common  town- 
ships, to  that  of  a  large  City  or  County.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
vast  advantages  will  arise  from  clustering  our  Communities 
together  in  such  Municipalities.  I  will  not  stop  to  mention 
even  the  more  important  of  these  advantages,  since  any  intel- 
ligent mind  can  readily  imagine  them.  All  I  need  to  say  now 
is,  that  the  Municipahties  will  be  formed,  not  to  overrule  ar- 
bitrarily the  Integral  Communities,  nor  to  assume  any  of 
their  merely  local  responsibilities,  but  to  promote  their  common 
welfare,  by  doing  many  things  necessary  to  that  welfare,  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  done  without  great  difficulty  and  per- 
haps not  at  all.  All  tliis  belongs  to  ,the  futiue,  and  cannot  be 
provided  for  otherwise  than  in  the  general  manner  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution  before  us,  until  tlic  first  occasion  for  forming 
a  Municipahty  shall  actually  arrive.  Then  the  Commimities 
proposing  to  enter  into  a  municipal  union  will  elect  their 
delegates  to  form  the  Compact  necessary  to  such  union.  The 
Convention  of  delegates  so  elected  will  send  out  the  Compact 
agreed  upon  to  their  constituents  in  the  several  Communities 
concerned ;  which,  if  ratified  by  the  requisite  majority,  will  of 
course  go  into  operation ;  and  thus  the  new  Municipahty  will 
become  an  estabUshed  organization. 

hq.  You  have  made  no  draft  of  a  Constitution  for  a  Com- 
munal Municipahty? 
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Ex,  Certainly  not  I  thought  it  quite  unnecessary,  and  even 
improper.  TluU  matter  cannot  fail  to  take  good  care  of  itself  in 
its  own  time  and  place,  if  the  Integral  Communities  shall  be 
fairly  started. 

Liq.  Probably  you  are  right  on  this  point  Next  come  yoinr 
Commimal  States,  wliicli  I  suppose  are  to  be  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  States  composing  the  American  Union.  I  think  I 
understand  how  Municipalities  would  confederate  and  combine 
in  a  State.  The  same  principle  would  be  followed  out  which 
is  to  govern  the  formation  of  a  Munici]:)ahty,  and  the  process 
would  be  similar,  only  on  a  wider  scale.  Next  comes  the 
Communal  Nation  on  the  same  principle,  and  by  substantiaUy 
the  same  process.  And  then  follows  ultimately  the  grand 
Fraternity  of  Nations,  to  be  represented  by  Senators  in  the 
Supreme  Unitary  Council.  The  serial  combination,  from  the 
Muuicipality  upward,  seems  to  follow  a  natural  order  of  as- 
cending gradation,  and  its  outlines  are  characterized  by  a 
simplicity  as  understandable  as  the  designed  results  are  majes- 
tic and  subUme.  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  further  explanations 
of  the  Article  on  Organization.  What  you  have  already  offered 
is  sufficient  I  now  understand  the  organic  structiue  of  yoiu* 
RepubUc,  so  far  at  least  as  it  need  be  understood  in  theory. 

Ex.  I  will  pass  then  to  Article  VI.,  entitled  Government 
Tliis  contains  six  Sections.  The  first  declares  self-government 
in  the  Individual,  the  Family  and  the  primary  congenial  Asso- 
ciation, under  the  immcdij^te  sovereignty  of  divine  principles, 
to  be  the  basis  of  moral  and  social  order  in  our  RepubUc. 
Therefore,  all  governmental  powers  vested  ift  the  Municipahty, 
the  State,  the  Nation,  and  the  Supreme  Unitary  Council,  shall 
be  such  as  are  obviously  beneficent,  and  such  as  cannot  be 
conveniently  exercised  by  the  primary  Communities.  And  tlie 
confederate  bodies  are  proliibited  from  ever  assuming  to  exer- 
cise governmental  powers  not  clearly  delegated  to  them  by 
their  constituents.  Tliis  is  true  Christian  Republicanism.  It 
subjects  all  human  government  to  the  sovereignty  of  divine 
principles,  magnifies  self-government  into  its  just  importance, 
throws  back  the  responsibilities  of  government  where  they 
ought  to  rest,  and  prohibits  the  assumption  of  all  power  not 
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delegated  by  tlie  people  Uiemselves.  It  is  making  government 
a  natural  cone,  with  a  broad  base  and  a  narrow  apex.  The 
people  will  govern  themselves  almost  entirely,  as  individuals, 
families  and  Integral  Communities.  The  Municipahties  will 
be  limited  to  a  well  defined  sphere  of  prerogatives.  So  will 
the  States.  So  will  the  Nations.  So  will  the  Supreme  Uni- 
tary Council.  And  though  each  successive  s})here  widens  the 
diameter  of  its  scope,  it  will  narrow  in  respect  to  the  discretion- 
ary power  delegated  to  it  The  interests  to  be  super\'ised  and 
tlie  authority  to  govern  will  be  specific.  Tluis  government  will 
grow  more  and  more  simple  in  its  ends  and  machinery  as  it 
ascends  above  its  primary  sources. 

The  second  Section  prescribes  that  all  the  Communities 
shall  do  their  utmost  to  ensure  their  respective  members  and 
dependents  a  full  realization  of  the  guaranties  specified  in 
Article  I,  Object  4.  But  if  unable  to  do  so  single  handed,  they 
may  imitc  with  sister  Communities  to  do  it.  Doubtless  this 
will  sometimes  be  necessary,  and  oAen  convenient.  A  strong 
Municipahty  may  easily  ensure  some  of  those  guaranties  which 
a  single  Community  cannot.  The  same  Section  prescribes 
that  each  Community  shall  have  the  right  to  control  all  its 
domestic  and  internal  afiiiirs  without  interference,  and  shall  be 
subject  only  to  governmental  prerogatives  specifically  delegated 
or  referred  to  other  confederate  bodies. 

The 'third  Section  prescribes  the  process  by  which  Munici- 
palities are  to  be  formed  and  organized.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
Sections  relate  to  the  formation  of  States,  Nations  and  the 
Supreme  Union.     All  this  you  understand. 

The  sixth  Section  prohibits  all  official  dis])lay  of  dress, 
pomp,  parade,  arrogance  and  needless  governmental  show. 
Likewise  all  compensation  for  official  service  beyond  the  aver- 
age paid  to  the  first  class  of  operatives  at  large.  It  speaks  for 
and  commends  itself  to  all  who  abhor  the  worship  of  bau- 
bles, the  pampering  of  mortal  vanity,  and  the  exorbitance 
of  rulers. 

Inq.  And  I  am  one  of  that  number.  God  grant  that  your 
Republic  may  never  faU  into  such  wretched  idolatry  and  ex- 
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travagance.  I  approve  the  prohibitions  in  the  sixth  Section 
with  all  my  heart.  If  practically  carried  out,  it  will  be  a  new 
exhibition  under  the  sun.  But  it  is  perfectly  accordant  with 
the  genius  of  your  Social  System.  I  think  you  may  take  up 
the  next  Article  without  delay. 

Ex.  That  is  the  Vllth,  and  is  entitled  Religion.  It  contains 
three  Sections.  The  first  sets  forth  that  our  Republic  insists 
only  on  the  essentials  of  fcuth  and  practice  affirmed  in  Article 
IL;  the  Christian  Religion  being  acknowledged  as  one  of 
fundamental  divine  principles  and  preeminently  practical. 
Therefore  no  uniform  religious  or  ecclesiastical  system  of 
externals  shall  be  estabhshed,  nor  shall  any  rituals,  forms,  cere- 
monies or  observances  whatsoever  be  either  instituted  or 
interdicted;  but  each  Community  shall  determine  for  itself, 
with  due  regard  to  the  conscientious  scruples  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, all  matters  of  this  nature. 

The  second  Section  recognizes  God,  by  his  Holy  Christ 
Spirit,  as  the  raiser  up  and  qualifier  of  all  true  religious  teach- 
ers;' and  declares  that  the  Republic  shall  not  assume  to 
commission,  authorize  or  forbid  any  person  to  preach  or  teach 
religion.  But  each  Conununity  may  invite  any  person,  deemed 
worthy  of  confidence,  to  be  their  religious  teacher  on  terms 
reciprocally  satisfactory  to  the  parties  concerned. 

The  wisdom  of  these  positions  will  commend  them,  I  am 
sure,  to  the  admimtion  of  all  truly  conscientious,  intelligent 
and  charitable  thinkers.  As  Practical  Cluristians,  following  out 
oiu  highest  convictions,  we  could  plant  ourselves  on  no  other 
ground.  But  you  have  been  sufficiently  inducted  into  our 
principles  on  all  these  points,  and  I  will  not  multiply  useless 
words. 

The  third  Section  prescribes  the  holding  of  general  religious 
meetings  once  in  three  months  tlu-oughout  the  Republic,  and 
the  formation  of  Quarterly  Conferences  in  every  region  of 
country  inhabited  by  any  considemble  number  of  members.  It 
indicates  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  Conferences,  and 
requires  that  they  shall  be  organized  as  religious  bodies  under 
a  written  Constitution.  The  nature  and  authority  of  these 
Quarterly  Conferences  will  fully  appear  from  the  Constituticm 
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of  the  only  one  yet  established,  viz.,  The  Hopedale  Quarterly 
Conference ;  a  copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  on 
application  to  its  Eecorder.  This,  with  shght  verbal  altera- 
tions, will  serve  as  a  model  Constitution  for  all  Quarterly 
Conferences  hereafter  formed,  leaving  tlie  door  open,  of  course, 
for  all  possible  improvements. 

hiq,  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  make  to  any  thing  in 
your  Article  on  Religion.  Every  thing  about  it  strikes  me 
favorably.  I  tliink  the  Quarterly  Conference  organizations 
necessary  in  their  place,  and  that  they  will  greatly  conduce  to 
the  religious  unity,  vigor  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic.  In 
making  converts  and  admitting  them  into  the  Adoptive  Circle, 
I  am  confident  tliese  Conferences  will  render  the  general  cause 
an  indispensable  service.  I  admire  this  provision  of  the  Gen- 
eral Constitution.  It  plants  trees  which  will  bring  forth  much 
fruit 

Ex.  Article  VIII.  is  entitled  Marriage.  It  contains  three 
Sections.  The  first  sets  forth  the  sacred  importance  of  Mar- 
riage ;  assigns  it  to  the  special  oversight  of  the  Preceptive  and 
Parentive  Circles ;  recommends  those  Circles  to  universal 
confidence  as  counsellors  in  all  cases  of  matrimonial  negotia- 
tion, contract  and  controversy  ;  leaves  persons  who  are  averse 
to  such  interposition  at  full  liberty  to  act  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility ;  and  makes  it  the  perpetual  duty  of  those  Circles  to 
enlighten  the  public  mind  relative  to  the  requisites  of  true 
marriage,  and  to  elevate  the  institution  within  our  Repubhc  to 
the  highest  possible  plane.  The  second  Section  prescribes 
the  proper  solemnization  and  registry  of  marriages.  The  third 
relates  to  divorce  and  other  separations  of  the  connubial  bonds. 
The  whole  Article  is  plain,  and  I  think  unobjectionable  in  its 
prescriptions.  But  I  shall  treat  of  Marriage  by  itself  minutely 
hereafter,  when  you  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  criticise 
my  positions. 

Inq,  Then  I  will  defer  all  inquiries  and  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject until  our  Conversations  on  it 

£r.  Article   IX.  is   entitled   Education.     It  sets  forth  the 
fundamental  importance  of  a  sound  and  universal  education  of 
our  rising  generation,  indicates  the  general  characteristics  of 
31 
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Bueh  an  education,  commends  the  cause  of  education  to  the 
special  care  of  the  Preceptive  Circle,  and  pledges  the  whole 
Republic  to  promote  it  by  every  reasonable  effort  I  shall  also 
treat  of  Education  by  itself  expHcitly  in  Conversations  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  subject ;  and  therefore  suggest  that  we 
defer  its  further  exposition  till  that  time. 
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at- 


CONVERSATION  V. 

Article  X.,  '<  Property,"  taken  up  and  considered — Some  sharp  criticism 
on  people's  being  the  Lord's  stewards — also  on  the  prescribed  maximum 
price  of  personal  services  inside  the  Republic — also  on  prices  in  trade — 
Interest  on  capital  considered — The  restriction  against  contracting  debts 
outside  the  Kepublic  exceeding  three-fourths  of  one's  property — Giving 
and  receiving  real  estate  securities — Making  and  selling  shammy  articles 
&c. — Prospective  Mutual  Banking,  Insurance  and  Mutual  Exchange — Out- 
lines of  Mutual  Banking  &c. 

Itiq.  Three  Articles  of  your  Constitution  still  remain  to  be 
considered.  The  next  in  order  is  Article  X,  entitled  Property. 
This  struck  me  as  worthy  of  serious  and  critical  attention.  It 
opens  with  an  acknowledgment  that  all  property  is  primarily 
the  Creator's,  provided  by  him  for  the  use  of  mankind  during 
their  lifetime  on  earth,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  acquired,  used 
and  disposed  of  in  strict  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  jus- 
tice and  charity.  Hence  it  proceeds  to  declare  that  the 
members  of  your  Republic  shall  consider  themselves  stewards 
in  trust,  under  God,  of  all  property  coming  into  their  possession, 
and,  as  such,  imperatively  bound  not  to  consume  it  on  their 
inordinate  lusts,  nor  to  hoard  it  up  as  a  mere  treasure,  nor  to 
employ  it  to  the  injury  of  any  human  being,  nor  to  withhold  it 
from  the  rehef  of  distressed  fellow  creatures,  but  always  to 
use  it  as  not  abusing  it  for  strictly  just  and  benevolent  and 
commendable  purposes. 

Ez.  And  certainly  you  can  have  no  objection  to  any  thing  of 
all  this? 

Inq.  Indeed  I  have  none.  I  approve  and  admire  the 
whole  of  it  heartily.  But  I  was  going  to  say,  that  the  leading 
ideas  of  it  have  been  affirmed  by  our  best  religious  teachers  in 
all  ages  of  the  Christian  Dispensation ;  perhaps  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  best  ethical  writers  of  all  religions  and  times. 
And  the  query  came  up  in  my  mind,  why  the  great  majority  of 
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tlie  Christian  Church  have  so  sadly  ignored  and  contravened 
this  doctrine  in  practice  ?  Also,  whether  your  Practical  Chris- 
tian Republic  is  hkely  to  be  conscientiously  strict  in  carrying  it 
out? 

Ex.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  many  of  our  members  should 
not  come  short  on  this  point,  as  on  many  others  made  promi- 
nent in  their  Constitution.  But  I  will  mention  some  reasons 
for  believing  that  they  will  pay  a  far  more  scrupulous  respect 
to  the  doctrine  than  it  has  received  in  the  old  order  of  society, 
either  in  Church  or  State.     Those  reasons  are  the  following : 

1.  Our  whole  movement  has  a  marked  and  multiform  ref- 
erence to  the  right  use  of  property.  Our  eyes  are  open  to  the 
anti-christian  uses  of  property,  and  cannot  easily  be  closed  to 
the  ever-recurring  question,  What  does  true  righteousness 
require  respecting  property  ?  2.  We  have  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  divine  principles  as  supreme.  These  are  so 
explicitly  stated,  and  require  so  thorough  an  application  to  aU 
human  affairs,  that  obvious  abuses  of  property  cannot  long 
escape  rebuke.  3.  Our  specific  guaranties  and  Communal 
arrangements  must  necessarily  fix  the  general  attention  almost 
constantly  on  the  workings  of  property,  especially  its  accumu- 
lation and  distribution.  4.  Our  strong  moral  prohibitions 
relative  to  intemperance,  war,  slavery  and  otlier  notoriously 
prolific  evil  customs,  A^'ill  opemte  as  strong  safeguards  against 
the  abuse  of  property.  5.  The  solemn,  explicit  and  prominent 
declaratory  prescriptions,  as  well  as  prospective  provisions 
of  the  Article  before  us,  render  it  quite  impossible  that  property 
abuses  should  go  long  unchecked  in  our  Republic.  The  whole 
genius  of  my  Social  System  is  in  favor  o^ property  rig/UeousnesSj 
2Lnd  s^n.iusi  propertj/  iniquity.  For  tliese  reasons  I  am  confi- 
dent that  The  Practical  Christian  Republic,  notwithstanding 
many  incidental  short-comings,  will  do  honor  to  its  professions 
relative  to  this  important  point.  It  will  occupy  very  different 
ground  from  the  Church  and  State  of  the  Past  Its  funda- 
mental objects,  principles  and  polity  include  all  the  good  of 
the  Past,  with  little,  we  trust  none,  of  the  evil.  Its  sublime 
principles  were  never  before  set  forth  in  their  wholeness  with 
so  much  clearness  ^nd  thoroughness  of  application.     Much  less 
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w^ere  they  ever  before  so  organized,  as  operative  forces,  to  act 
on  all  human  relatiofls.  Many  of  them,  perhaps  all,  have  been 
solemnly  inculcated,  reiterated  and  written  do\vn,  with  more 
or  less  distinctness,  by  the  great  religious  and  moral  teachers 
of  the  Past  But  never  before,  I  repeat,  have  they  been  so 
recognized,*  acknowledged  and  organized  into  a  social  body 
pohtic,  as  by  ours  in  this  Constitution.  Adverse  and  evil  prin- 
ciples have  been  organized  and  in^vrought  into  all  the  predom- 
inant social  and  political  institutions  of  mankind  hitherto 
extant  And  what  chance  does  the  fragmentary,  unorganized 
annunciation  of  great  princii)les  stand  for  success  against  the 
organic,  popular  and  wholesale  sins  of  the  world?  Principles 
must  be  organized  constructively  into  the  frame  work  of  society, 
before  they  can  finally  prevail.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  be 
preached  and  u-ritten  by  individuals.  They  must  be  carried 
into  practice,  first  by  individuals  and  tlicn  organically  by 
society.  This  is  what  is  proi)oscd  by  The  Practical  Christian 
Republic ;  and  I  sec  no  good  reason  to  apprehend  a  failure  in 
its  noble  imdertaking. 

Lfiq.  Your  confidence  is  better  founded  than  I  was  aware. 
Your  reasons  are  strong  and  well  considered.  1  am  glad  they 
are  so ;  for  I  am  sure  I  wLsh  your  great  social  enterprise  noth- 
ing but  success.  Still,  much  will  depend  on  the  faithful  appli- 
cation of  your  doctrine  to  individual  cases  as  they  rise.  I  have 
seen  some  very  fair  seeming  Christians,  who  acknowledged 
themselves  stewards  under  God  of  all  the  property  in  their 
|)ossession,  but  who  contrived  to  be  extremely  selfish,  both  in 
accumulating  and  bestowing  tliis  world's  goods.  Their  stew- 
ardship was  wonderfully  warped  towards  their  own  gratifica- 
tion. I  have  seen  some  such,  who  lacked  little  of  ])eing  shavers, 
sharpers,  extortioners  and  misers.  Doubtless  they  would  tell 
me  that  they  were  only  prudent  and  careful  of  the  lord's  money. 
So  they  lefl  large  inventories  to  rapacious  and  quarrelsome 
heirs,  or  perhaps  generous  legacies  to  popular  institutions. 
Others  have  drawn  profusely  on  their  Lord's  deposits,  and  con- 
sumed the  major  portion  of  them  in  costly  mansions,  costly 
furnishings,  costly  raiment,  costly  equipage  and  costly  living  of 
every  description,  whilst  Lazarus  begged  at  their  gates  and 
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had  his  sores  licked  by  the  dogs.  If  you  should  chance  to 
have  citizen  members  of  your  Repubhc,  by  and  by,  who  could 
never  get  enough  of  God's  property  into  their  particular  trust, 
or  others  who  could  never  expend  enough  of  it  on  their  own 
lusts,  do  you  feel  sure  that  Uiey  will  be  properly  disciplined  ? 

'Ex.  I  perceive  a  vein  of  irony,  as  well  as  of  skepticism,  in 
your  remarks,  and  knowing  how  many  unworthy  stewards  the 
Lord  has  of  his  earthly  goods,  I  dare  not  be  very  positive  tliat 
none  of  our  Practical  Christians  will  turn  out  misers  or  spend- 
thrifls.  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  Be 
results  what  they  may,  wc  will  make  a  good  beginning,  and 
hedge  out  all  the  abuses  of  property  we  can  by  placing  them 
under  prohibitory  laws.  At  present  we  shall  not  be  likely  to 
violate  our  principles  in  that  direction ;  as  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble,  not  many  of  this  world's  great  ones  will  feel 
called  into  our  Repubhc.  The  kind  of  people  who  ardently 
love  money,  either  to  hoard  up  in  large  piles,  or  to  expend  in 
luxurious  and  showy  hving,  will  be  pretty  siure,  most  of  them, 
to  creep  tlirough  tlie  eye  of  a  needle,  sooner  than  seek  the 
kingdom  of  God  through  the  strait  and  narrow  way  of  Practical 
Christian  SociaUsm. 

Inq.  Well,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  you  have  very  little  to  fear 
in  this  generation  on  that  score.  You  suspect  me  of  irony 
and  skepticism  in  my  last  remarks ;  and  I  confess,  I  felt  just 
then  a  httle  in  that  humor ;  for  I  happened  to  recollect,  at  the 
moment,  two  or  three  specimens  of  miserly  and  luxurious  piety 
in  my  native  town,  who  disgraced  their  good  professions  by  a 
very  inconsistent  practice.  They  both  made  quite  a  display  of 
external  religion,  and  one  of  them  was  a  frequent  exhorter  in 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  The  former  was  notorious 
for  grinding  his  workmen  and  all  he  traded  with,  I  mean,  in 
what  passes  for  a  legal  and  respectable  way  of  doing  worldly 
business.  Yet  he  was  famous  for  using  tliis  very  expression, 
"  the  Lord's  steward  in  trust.**  He  died  very  rich.  The  latter 
was  equally  famous  for  representing  himself  also  as  the  LartFs 
steward.  He  was  of  a  very  different  turn  from  the  other,  and 
had  some  really  commendable  traits  of  character.  But  in  spite 
of  all  his  piety,  he  was  ambitiously  vain,  and  had  a  family  still 
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more  so.  He  inherited  a  handsome  property,  and  for  many 
years  seemed  to  be  a  fortunate  acquirer.  Yet  he  must  needs 
have  property  enough  in  one  house  to  build  ten  respectable 
dweihngs,  and  expend  annually  on  himself  and  family,  to  keep 
up  style,  nearly  enough  to  make  ten  economical  famihes  com- 
fortable. At  the  same  time,  partly  as  a  matter  of  course,  all 
his  contributions  to  society  and  the  necessitous,  except  where 
his  popularity  was  directly  concerned,  were  exceedingly  mea- 
ger. Indeed,  he  often  made  the  remark  when  called  on  for 
pecuniary  aid,  that  it  cost  him  nearly  all  he  could  get  to  Uve 
decently,  and  that  being  the  LorcCs  steward  he  must  dispense 
the  funds  in  his  trust  where  it  would  best  subserve  the  Lord's 
cause.  He  finaUy  died  and  received  splendid  funeral  honors, 
but  leflless  property  to  his  heirs  than  he  himself  had  inherited. 
These  cases  happened  to  intrude  on  my  memory,  just  as  I 
was  thinking  how  yoiu  property  stewardship  would  work.  I 
therefioe  spoke  as  I  did ;  for  which  please  excuse  me. 

Ex,  I  cannot  pretend  to  excuse  you  for  what  was  well  said, 
and  may  {xove  a  wholesome  premonition  to  many  of  our  own 
Practical  Christians  at  some  futiure  stage  of  the  Repubhc.  I 
have  noted  down  your  words  for  the  profit  of  such  as  may 
need  their  promptings ;  and  will  now.  proceed  to  the  second 
Section  of  this  Xth  Article. 

hiq.  You  say  in  this  Section, ''  It  shall  not  be  deemed  com- 
patible with  justice  for  the  people  of  this  Kepubhc,  in  their 
pecuniary  commerce  with  each  otlier,  to  demand,  in  any  case, 
as  a  compensation  for  their  mere  personal  service,  labor  or 
attendance,  a  higher  price  per  cent.,  per  piece,  per  day,  week, 
month  or  year,  than  the  average  paid  to  the  first  class  of  oper- 
atives in  the  Community,  or  general  vicinity,  where  the  service 
is  rendered."     What  and  how  much  is  meant  by  this  clause  ? 

Ex,  1.  It  is  meant  to  prevent  injustice  between  all  persons 
belonging  to  The  Practical  Christian  Repubhc,  relative  to  the 
price  demanded  of  each  other  for  personal  services  of  any  de- 
si^ption.  2.  To  abohsh  and  preclude  all  high  salaries, 
professional  exorbitance  and  unreasonable  exactions,  whereby 
one  class  may  enrich  themselves  by  the  impoverishment  and 
degradation  of  another.    3.  To  estabUsh  as  a  maximum  com- 
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pensation  for  all  kinds  of  personal  service  the  average  paid  ta 
the  first  class  of  operatives.  The  minimum  is  left  to  adjust 
itself 

Liq.  I  was  asked  by  one  of  my  inquiring  friends,  who  was 
inclined  to  criticise  this  Article  rather  captiously,  Why  yoi* 
made  a  distinction  between  the  pecuniary  commerce  of  mem- 
bers with  members,  and  members  with  outsiders  ?  How  do 
you  answer  this  question  ?  Why  is  it  just  to  deal  with  outsiders 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  .market,  yet  unjust  so  to  deal: 
among  yourselves  ? 

Ex.  I  should  set  limits  to  the  caprice  of  the  market  every 
where,  autside  as  well  as  inside  of  our  Republic.  The  rule  of 
trade  which  makes  it  justifiable  to  ask  all  we  can  get,  and  pay 
the  least  that  others  will  take,  ought  to  be  restricted  by  the 
dictates  of  justice  every  where  ;  because  cases  often  occur  in 
which  that  rule  allows  one  to  make  another's  absolute  necessity 
an  opportunity  for  extortion.  Unmistakable  cases  of  this  na- 
ture would  leave  no  excuse  to  one  who  should  take  advantage 
of  them.  Nor  is  it  intended,  by  making  a  distinction  between 
internal  and  external  commerce,  to  pronounce  that  just  to 
OM/siders  which  we  pronounce  wnjust  as  between  insiders.  It 
is  not  so  clear  what  would  be  just  in  outside  commerce.  Thai 
must  depend  partly  on  conventional  reciprocity  and  mutual 
obhgations.  In  deahng  with  an  order  of  society,  or  a  class  of 
people,  or  an  individual,  whose  fundamental  majums  are — 
(I^iVb  one  his  hrotJie^^s  keeper :  Every  man  for  himself:  Buy  as 
low  and  sell  as  Mgh  as  possible :  Get  all  you  can  and  keep  all  you 
get  ;«=£j]  justice  would  dictate  a  different  scale  of  prices  from 
one  required  in  commerce  with  people  associated,  hke  those  of 
our  Practical  Christian  Republic,  as  coequals  under  pledges 
and  guaranties  of  mutual  support 

Inq.  But  justice  would  not  dictate  nor  tolerate  injustice 
in  your  deahngs  even  with  Shylock  himself 

Ex.  Certainly  it  would  not.  It  would  set  bounds  to  price, 
even  with  the  most  unprincipled  and  selfish  of  men.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  fix  a  maximum  with  outsiders ;  because  we 
are  not  certain  what  that  maximum  ought  to  be.  When  we 
can  determine  what  it  should  be,  we  will  declare  and  abide  by 
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it.  Till  then  we  presume  not  to  draw  the  line.  But  not  so 
"with  commerce  in  our  own  Brotherhood.  Here  we  are  sure 
that  justice  prescribes  a  maximum  of  price  to  be  demanded, 
at  least  a  general  maximum  such  as  we  have  indicated. 
Below  that  maximum  line  there  is  still  a  broad  space  of  pecu- 
niary commerce,  which  we  do  not  presume  to  map  out  by 
definite  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude;  leaving  justice  to 
pronounce  extemporaneously  its  own  decisions,  case  by  case> 
as  occasion  may  require.  We  only  mark  one  plain  boundary^ 
beyond  which  we  are  confident  it  would  be  unjust  for  our 
people  to  go,  in  demanding  compensation  for  personal  service 
of  any  kind.  I  do  not  see  how  any  reasonable  person  can  take 
exceptions  to  our  position. 

Inq.  Nor  do  L  But  the  criticising  friend,  alluded  to,  was 
confident  he  had  found  a  discrepancy  here,  wliich  could  not  be 
explained  away ;  and  as  I  did  not  quite  sec  through  the  whole 
matter,  I  was  wilhng  to  let  .you  try  your  hand  at  it.  Your 
explanation  satisfies  me,  so  far  as  the  distinction  between 
fMsiders  and  oi^siders  is  concerned.  I  infer  from  what  you 
have  hinted,  that  you  would  be  willing  to  deal  with  outsiders 
on  the  general  basis  of  reciprocity  ? 

Ex,  Certainly. 

Inq,  I  come  then  to  what  seems  to  me  a  practical  pinching 
point  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  average  prices  paid 
to  the  best  class  of  operatives  for  tlieir  services,  as  matters  now 
»tand  in  the  United  States,  should  exceed  from  four  to  five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  I  think  it  would  ratlier  fall 
below  that  general  gauge  for  each  operative. 

Ez.  I  concur  with  you ;  what  then  ? 

Inq.  What  is  to  become  of  our  overseers,  superintendents, 
ngentS)  professionals  &c.,  whose  incomes  range  all  the  way  up 
from  $600  and  $1000  to  $20,000  or  more  each  per  annum? 

Ex,  Why  do  you  not  ask  rather,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
people  whose  hard  earnings  are  taxed  to  pay  all  these  over- 
seers, superintendents,  agents  and  professionals  ? 

Inq.   TiuU  is  the  question  which  justice  asks,  which  human- 
ity asks.     But  in  the  world,  as  it  goes,  we  know  what  the 
answer  is :    "  Let  the  devil  take  the  hindmost."     I  suppose, 
32 
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however,  you  will  grant  that  many  of  these  liighly  compensated 
officials  and  professionals,  by  their  directorial  and  managemen- 
tal  skill,  do  really  cause  the  underling  classes  to  produce  much 
more  than  they  otherwise  would  ? 

Ex,  There  is  truth  in  this  statement  But  I  do  not  grant 
that  il  costs  these  managing  and  professional  persons  more 
than  the  average  paid  to  the  first  class  of  operatives ;  and  I 
tliink  if  they  were  willing  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  plain 
justice,  they  would  be  content  to  descend  to  that  maximum 
level.  If  so,  you  can  see  at  a  glance  that  all  the  lower  strata 
of  operatives  would  soon  rise  in  the  scale  of  competence,  and 
of  course  in  all  other  respects  sensibly  affected  by  competence. 

I7iq.  I  grant  you  all  that ;  but  the  practical  pinch  which  I 
have  in  my  mind  is  this  :  Many  of  these  liigher  paid  people 
are  just  such  persons  as  you  must  need  in  the  various  Conuna- 
nities  and  constituent  circles  of  your  RepubUc,  to  make  things 
flourish.  Many  of  tlicm  are  worthy  persons,  too,  who  woidd 
do  honor  to  your  cause.  Tlieir  services  would  be  invaluable  to 
you.  But  it  has  cost  them  much  to  qualify  themselves  by 
education  and  practice  to  be  what  they  are ;  and,  moreover, 
their  ideas,  tastes  and  habits,  also  those  of  their  families,  are 
more  expensive  than  common  people's.  Now  do  you  expect 
they  are  going  to  come  down  by  the  force  of  moral  principle, 
or  great  sociahstic  ideas,  to  the  level  you  have  prescribed  ? 
Do  you  expect  persons  whom  the  world  readily  pays  $600, 
$1000,  $3000,  $5000,  $10,000,  &c.  &c.,  will  undertake  to  live 
on  $150  or  $500  per  annum  ?  Is  it  in  human  nature  voluntarily 
to  come  down  from  such  means  of  pecuniary  self-indulgence 
to  your  maximum  ? 

Ex,  Our  Savior  declared  that  all  things  were  possible  with 
God,  even  tlie  induction  of  a  rich  man  tlux)ugh  the  eye  of  a 
needle  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  You  present  a  great  difficul- 
ty. I  do  not  undertake  to  underrate  or  deny  it.  It  must  be 
looked  boldly  in  the  face.  We  do  greatly  need  the  talent, 
skill  and  prowess  of  these  now  highly  paid  people  to  help  for- 
ward our  enterprise.  But  it  woidd  ruin  the  cause  to  purchase 
them  with  numcy.  If  we  cannot  enlist  them  by  a  fair  conver- 
sion to  our  princij)lcs  and  polity,  we  must  go  without  them, 
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tliough  it  should  lake  a  tlionsaiid  years  longer  to  reach  our 
grand  consummation.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  go  through 
the  long  process  of  founding  a  new  order  of  society,  if  when 
founded  it  should  be  radically  like  the  present  order ;  which 
im]x>verishes,  degrades  and  imbrutes  five  hundred  families 
in  order  to  enrich,  elevate  and  refine  one  family  ?  I  would 
abandon  the  whole  undertaking,  sooner  than  worry  onward  to 
such  barren,  or  rather  abominable  results.  I  can  make  great 
allowance  for  those  circumstances  wliich  will  render  it  a 
temporary  hardship,  with  mauy  wortliy  persons,  to  enter  into 
our  Rcpubhc  on  the  terms  prescribed  I  can  excuse  them 
for  delaying  to  unite  witli  us,  and  even  dying  in  the  com- 
fortable places  of  Egypt  and  Babylon.  I  will  not  denounce 
them  as  sinners  above  all  others.  To  their  own  masters  let 
them  stand  or  fall.  To  their  consciences  and  their  God  let  them 
answer.  But  I  cannot  compromise  with  their  ill-formed  hab- 
its, tastes  and  customs.  They  cannot  fight  this  battle  of  "  the 
Lord  and  Gideon"  wthout  hearts  of  humihty  and  self-sacrifice. 
And  if  they  have  Ulcsc,  they  will  get  down  low  enough  on  their 
hands  and  knees  to  lap  the  running  waters  of  fraternal  justice. 
I  must  however  assure  you  that  I  have  faith  in  the  power  of 
divine  principles  over  the  moral  susceptibilities  of  the  managing 
and  professional  classes,  as  well  as  over  other  classes.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  shall  obtain  a  fair  quota  of  recruits  from  thai 
quarter ;  if  not  from  the  highest  ranks,  yet  from  the  lower,  who 
■will  be  quite  as  useful  to  our  cause,  and  probably  as  worthy  in 
every  essential  quahty.  At  the  same  time  we  hope  to  have 
enough  bom  and  educated  among  us  to  do  something  towards 
officering  our  forces.  Thus  will  we  either  overcome,  or  at  least 
render  our  ditiicidty  endurable.  The  changes  of  time  and  the 
progress  of  events  will  enable  us  to  triumph.  So  you  must  be 
convinced  that  though  we  have  such  very  formidable  obstacles 
before  us,  we  have  no  reason  to  diead  them  as  insurmount- 
able. 

Liq,  I  confess,  I  do  not  see  liow  you  can  recede  from  your 
positions  without  dishonor  and  ruin  to  your  movement.  Tlie 
least  of  the  two  evils  must  be  to  jicrsist  and  advance.  I  think 
too,  you  have  given  the  prospect  a  more  hopeful  hue  than  it 
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first  wore  to  my  indistinct  vision.  It  will  certainly  be  a  purc^ 
and  noble  motive  with  wliich  to  appeal  to  high-souled  men 
and  women  of  the  favored  classes,  that  by  yielding  their  su- 
perior advaoitages  in  point  of  money,  they  can  elevate  the 
masses,  even  without  any  self-privation  of  the  real  necessaries 
of  hfe.     But  please  proceed. 

Ex.  Tlie  next  clause  of  the  Section  imder  notice  carries  tlie 
same  principle  into  trade  and  interest  on  capital  loaned.  It 
prescribes  as  follows :  "  Nor  shall  it  be  deemed  compatible 
with  justice  for  the  members,  in  their  pecuniary  commerce  vnth 
each  other,  to  demand  as  a  price  for  any  thing  sold  or  exchang- 
ed more  tlian  the  fair  cost  value  thereof,  as  nearly  as  the  same 
can  be  estimated — ^reckoning  prime  cost,  labor  or  attention, 
contingent  waste,  depreciation  and  average  risks  of  sale ;  nor 
to  demand  for  the  mere  use  of  capital,  except  as  partners  in 
the  risk  of  its  management,  any  clear  interest  or  profit  whatso- 
ever exceeding  four  per  cent,  per  annum." 

Inq.  It  seems  then,  that  if  I  were  a  citizen  member  of  your 
Republic,  and  had  any  thing  to  sell  or  exchange,  I  must  fairly 
estimate  the  value  thereof,  by  setting  down  1,  its  prime  cost; 
2,  labor  or  attention  bestowed  upon  it,  not  exceeding  the  prior 
specified  maximum  of  price ;  3,  incidentid  expenses;  4,  contin- 
gent waste  or  depreciation  ;  5,  average  risks  of  sale.  Thus  I 
•am  to  make  myself  whole  and  get  nothing  more  than  handsome 
pay  for  my  labor.  I  am  not  allowed  to  set  the  highest  price  I 
can  get  in  the  general  market.  I  am  not  allowed  to  gain  any 
thing  more  by  trading,  averaging  one  thing  and  one  time  with 
another,  than  may  be  earned  by  the  first  class  of  operatives, 
unless  I  can  get  it  by  trading  honorably  with  outsiders. 

Ex.  Precisely  so.     You  apprehend  the  matter  correctly. 

Inq.  And  what  if  I  make  a  .much  humbler  living  than  this, 
or  nm  completely  out  ? 

Ex.  That  would  be  nothing  strange.  It  is  just  what  happens 
to  a  majority  of  those  who  in  tlie  old  social  order  undertake  to 
live  by  trading.     Nine  fail  where  one  succeeds  in  getting  rich. 

Liq.  But  ought  I  i^ot  to  have  some  guaranties  from  my  pur- 
chasing brethrei),  to  insure  me  against  losses  ? 

Ex.  Not  if  you  go  on  your  own  hooky  and  price  your  articles 
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vrith  reference  to  the  contingencies  and  risks  of  trade.  Why 
should  you  ?  But  we  intend  to  kill  out  this  trading  of  individ- 
uals on  their  own  hook,  (I  mean  trading  thus  as  a  business), 
before  long,  by  socializing,  unionizing  and  systematizing  the 
whole  range  of  commercial  transactions.  Then  individuals 
will  be  in  no  danger  of  failing,  in  the  common  meaning  of  that 
term.  Associate  bodies  will  employ  and  pay  all  the  persons 
needed  to  conduct  trade,  and  tlie  supernumeraries  may  go  to 
useful  pursuits.  Meantime  the  common  people  will  rise  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights ;  paying  no  more  than  they  ought  to 
pay  for  goods  bought,  and  receiving  what  they  ought  for  goods 
sold.     Have  you  any  objection  to  this? 

Inq.  No";  but  if  you  should  prosper  in  yoiur  scheme  you 
would  spoil  trade. 

JSz.  Do  you  mean  that  we  should  destroy  free  exchanges 
and  distributions  of  property  ? 

J^.  O  no;  I  only  mean  that  you  would  take  away  the 
money-making  charm  from  trade ;  since  there  would  be  no 
more  fortunes  to  make,  or  to  lose,  by  commercial  pursuits. 

Ex.  You  are  right  in  that  view.  We  go  against  all  kinds  of 
gambling ;  and  we  tmst  all  the  winners,  as  well  as  losers  by 
such  games,  will  rejoice  with  us  when  the  last  of  their  "  hells" 
is  cleared  of  its  enticements. 

Inq,  Very  well,  I  will  not  stand  in  your  way.  I  should  like 
now  to  know  why  you  tolerate  four  per  cent,  interest,  and  in- 
terdict all  higher  rates  ?  Tell  me  first  why  you  sanction  the 
taking  of  interest  at  all.     Is  it  right  to  take  interest  on  money  ? 

Ex.  That  depends  on  the  answer  to  a  prior  question, — Is  it 
right  for  any  individual,  or  association  of  individuals,  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  take  net  increase  on  property  of 
any  description  whatsoever,  except  a  fair  compensation  for 
labor  and  care  bestowed  thereon  ?  Apply  the  question  to  lands, 
hooses,  orchards,  cattle,  &:c.  &c.  For  instance,  I  own  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  which,  in  consequence  of  God's  rain,  air 
and  sunshine  superadded  to  my  labor  and  skill,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  some  Railroad  built  near  it,  or  in  consequence  of 
something  else  taking  place  without  expense  tq  me,  has  become 
twice  as  valuable  as  its  actual  cost    I  may  mention  the  rear- 
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ing  of  an  orchard,  or  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  a 
horse,  no  matter  what.  Now  here  is  a  net  increase  beyond 
actual  cost,  and  a  handsome  payment  of  all  labor  bestowed  on 
the  property  in  hand ;  to  whom  does  that  net  increase  rightfully 
belong  ? 

Inq.  Have  you  taken  into  considemtion  all  contingencies, 
liabiUtics  to  depreciation,  and  risks  of  sale,  according  to  your 
own  rule  of  appreciation  ? 

Ex.  Well,  if  I  have  not,  put  them  in  yourself  Still,  the  ap- 
praisal overlays  all  cost,  and  there  is  a  large  net  increase ;  whose 
is  it  ?  To  make  the  case  a  httle  stronger,  suppose  I  discover  a 
rich  mine  of  gold,  silver  or  other  valuable  metal,  which  has 
cost  me  absolutely  nothing ;  whose  is  it  ? 

Inq.  Well,  I  suppose  tlic  net  increase  in  all  such  cases  would 
belong  to  liim  or  them  who  held  the  capital  on  which  the  in- 
crease accrued. 

Ex.  And  this  would  be  right,  would  it  ? 

Inq.  I  do  not  see  but  it  would,  so  long  as  we  allow  property 
to  be  held  in  severalty.  If  we  could  resolve  tlie  whole  world 
into  common  property,  the  indivisible  inheritance  of  our  entire 
race,  we  might  change  the  issue.  But  as  this  is  out  ^of  the 
question,  we  must  take  things  as  they  are.  And  now,  before 
you  press  me  too  closely,  please  tell  me  how  you  would  apply 
your  own  rule  of  price  and  sale  to  one  of  tliese  net-increase 
cases.  Would  you  feel  bound  to  sell  your  farm,  lately  doubled 
in  value  by  the  new  Railroad,  or  rendered  perhaps  a  thousand 
times  more  valuable  by  tlie  discovery  of  that  mine,  at  "  the  fair 
cost  value  thereof"  to  one  of  yoiur  Practical  Cluristian  Repub- 
hcans  ?  ^ 

Ex.  I  should  not  feel  bound  to  sell  such  an  estate  at  all. 
But  I  should  feel  bound  to  place  tlie  net  increase  where  it 
would,  in  my  judgment,  do  most  towards  sustaining  the  instru- 
mentalities necessary  to  regenerate  the  world.  Or  if  wanted 
to  reheve  suffering  humanity,  I  should  feel  bound  as  God's 
steward  to  dispense  it  gratuitously.  Or  if  I  had  needy  breth- 
ren who  wanted  it  on  loan,  to  let  them  have  it  without  usury. 
But  I  should  not  feel  bound  to  sell  it  at  cost,  evien  to  a  brother, 
for  the  sake  of  transferring  the  net  increase  from  my  control  to 
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his.  Nor  under  our  nilc  would  he  have  a  right  to  insist  on  such 
a  transfer  of  my  ownership  to  him. 

hiq.  From  all  this  I  might  infer  that  there  may  arise  extreme 
cases  which  would  be  exceptions  to  your  nile  ? 

Ex.  Perhaps  so,  very  rarely  and  to  a  certain  extent.  Tlierc 
arc  exceptions  to  all  geneml  rules.  But  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand,  the  ups  and  downs  of 
a{)praisal  under  our  nde  would  only  cover  the  contingencies 
and  risks  to  which  all  property  is  subject.  Thus  tlie  net  in- 
crease of  a  large  amount  of  property  in  any  country,  during 
ten,  twenty  or  tliirty  years,  would  be  exceedingly  uncertain. 
But  in  modem  times  such  an  increase,  greater  or  less,  has  been 
supi^osed  to  accrue  in  all  civilized  countries.  This  has  grown 
chiefly  out  of  conuuerce  and  the  innumerable  improvements 
in  all  the  material  interests  of  mankind.  Hence,  as  money  is 
the  immediate  representative  equivalent  of  all  kinds  of  proper- 
ty, interest  has  come  to  be  considered  justly  due  on  it,  witliin 
certain  limits.  And  within  tliose  limits  interest  is  not  now 
considered  usury  in  the  ancient  Bible  sense.  All  this,  because 
property  in  general  is  presumed  to  have  a  certain  absolute  net 
increase  annually  on  the  average  of  the  nation.  The  theory 
is,  that  the  lender  of  money  has  as  good  a  right  to  a  certain  per 
cent  per  annum  net  increase  on  liis  capital,  as  the  borrower 
has  to  his  net  gains  thereon.  His  theory  is  just  enough  under 
the  existing  commercial  system ;  but  there  has  been  a  general 
tendency  to  rate  interest  too  high,  especially  since  lenders  have 
reduced  their  risks  by  demanding  strong  securities.  The  mcv- 
itable  consequence  has  been  excessive  banking,  trading  and 
speculation,  all  tending  to  tlie  emichmcnt  of  the  few  and  the 
impoverishment  of  the  many.  Interest  is  too  high,  especially 
in  our  own  country.  It  cannot  be  paid  without  oppressing  tlie 
common  people.  It  exceeds  the  average  net  increase  of  prop- 
erty, and  so  must  increase  the  money  lender  s  wealth  at  the 
expense  of  the  borrowing  and  working  classes.  In  a  true 
Social  System,  where  commercial  exchanges  were  wisely  reg- 
ulated, it  is  clear  to  my  mind,  money  would  be  loaned  at  cost, 
under  the  general  rule  we  have  been  criticising.  Accordingly, 
the  fourth  Section  of  tliis  Property  Article  in  our  Constitution 
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coutcmplales  such  an  ultimate  state  of  things.  At  present, 
liowevcr,  \vc  are  obhgecl  to  make  a  compromise  with  the  ex- 
isting coimncrcial  system.  Hence  we  make  a  protest  against 
exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  and  indicate  our  drifl  for  the  future, 
by  naming  foiu:  per  cent  per  annum,  as  the  maximum  rate  of 
interest  which  our  members  shall  demand  of  each  other. 

Liq.  Still,  you  make  an  exception.  You  allow  your  mem- 
bers, when  combining  their  capital  under  joint  management  as 
partners  in  the  risk  of  it,  to  divide  higher  profits,  if  they  can. 

Ex.  True  ;  because  in  that  case  their  risks  become  such  that 
ten  per  cent,  one  year  might  not  leave  them  one  per  cent  the 
next  This  is  not  intended  to  allow  them  a  greater  general 
average  than  four  per  cent,  in  commerce  with  each  other  and 
their  brethren,  but  only  to  enable  them  to  offset  one  tenn  of 
years  with  another  in  respect  to  the  risks  of  their  general 
business.  Such  arrangements  will  be  likely  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  This  is  a  complex  and  knotty  matter  to  settle  in 
its  details  at  present  We  have  done  what  seemed  practically 
best  under  the  existing  state  of  tilings ;  hoping  for  great  im- 
provements in  the  future. 

Inq.  I  am  inclined  to  fall  in  with  you  throughout ;  though  \ 
cannot  see  all  your  points  under  this  head  so  clearly  as  I  would 
wish.     Let  them  rest  where  they  are,  and  pass  on. 

Ex.  The  third  Section  is  directed  against  contracting  improper 
debts ;  giving  and  receiving  long  credits  without  real  estate 
security;  manufacturing  and  selling  shammy  and  unreliable 
productions  ;  and  making  business  engagements  &c.  of  uncer- 
tain fulfillment.  All  these  are  evils  wliich  prevail  in  the 
existing  social  state,  and  are  pronounced  incompatible  with  the 
welfare,  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  new  Pwepublic. 

Inq.  If  I  understand  this  Section  correctly,  no  one  of  your 
members  would  be  at  Uberty  to  run  in  debt,  outside  of  the  Re- 
public, beyond  tluree -fourths  of  the  worth  of  his  property  rated 
moderately  by  disinterested  persons.  This  is  a  good  rule,  and 
I  hope  you  will  all  strictly  adliere  to  it  in  practice.  Then  you 
will  get  no  bitter  curses  nor  reproaches  for  failing,  and  cheating 
your  neighbors  out  of  their  dues.     As  to  long  credits,  they  are 
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>3Jid  enough  at  best ;  but  if  they  must  be  given  or  received,  I 
should  say,  let  good  real  estate  security  make  them  safe.  Nei- 
tlier  leave  them  at  loose  ends,  nor  ask  one  man  to  be  bound 
for  another.  Tliis,  too,  is  a  good  rule.  Shammy  and  unrelia- 
ble productions  glut  the  markets,  and  are  every  where  a  fraud. 
Any  honest  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them,  and  your 
Practical  Christians  had  better  lay  aside  their  professions,  if 
they  cannot  take  a  higher  stand  in  tliis  matter  than  the  world 
m  general,  or  than  the  nominal  Church  in  general.  I  do  not 
suppose  any  class  of  manufacturers  or  mechanics  can  work  up 
mw  materials  so  as  to  turn  out  only  first  quahty  productions. 
But  they  ought  to  turn  out  a  reasonable  quantity  of  such  produc- 
tions, and  then  mark  the  rest  at  their  true  value  as  of  inferior 
quality,  to  be  represented  and  marketed  accordingly.  Work 
preaches  louder  than  wordsy  and  a  people  whose  fabricated  or 
cultivated  productions  should  /^e  would  deserve  to  be  set  down 
for  liars  themselves ;  which  I  hope  will  not  be  the  case  with 
your  Practical  Christian  Republicans.  The  other  prohibition^ 
against  making  business  engagements  and  promises  which 
there  is  no  certainty  of  being  able  to  fulfill,  admits  of  only  one 
objection,  which  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  superfluous  in  its  appU- 
cation  to  a  people  professing  yoiu:  liigh  moraHty.  The  making 
of  such  engagements  and  promises  is  very  common  in  the 
world,  I  know ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  lying  so  mean  and  inexcus* 
able,  that  any  decent  person  ought  to  be  utterly  ashamed  of  it. 
If  you  really  think  your  people  are  in  danger  of  bemg  guilty  of 
this  vice,  let  it  stand  pre  scrip  tively  prohibited. 

Ex.  I  thank  you  for  your  plain  spoken  words  and  admonitory 
suggestions  on  the  third  Section,  and  will  now  pass  to  the 
fourth.  I  consider  this  highly  important  It  prescribes  that, 
"  Wiencvet  the  population  of  our  Republic  shall  warrant  the 
formation  of  the  first  Communal  Nation,  and  the  government 
Uiereof  sliall  have  been  organized,  a  uniform  system  of  Mutual 
Banking  shall  be  established,  based  mainly  on  real  estate 
securities,  which  shall  afford  loans  at  the  mere  cost  of  opera- 
tions. Also,  a  imiform  system  of  Mutual  Insurance,  which 
shall  reduce  all  kinds  of  insurance  to  the  lowest  terms.  Also, 
a  imifomi  system  of  reciprocal  Commercial  Exchange,  which 
33 
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shnll  preclude  all  needless  interventions  between  producers 
and  consumers,  all  extra  risks  of  property,  all  extortionate 
speculations,  all  inequitable  profits  on  exchanges^  and  all  de- 
moralizing expedients  of  trade.  Also,  Regulations  providing 
for  the  just  encouragement  of  useful  industry,  and  the  practical 
equalization  of  all  social  advantages,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be 
done  without  infracting  individual  rights.  And  all  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  considered  under  sacred  moral  obligations  to 
cooperate,  adhesively  and  persistently  in  every  righteous  meas- 
ure for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects." 

Inq.  I  read  this  Section  with  deep  interest ;  perhaps  no  one 
in  your  whole  Constitution  with  a  liveher  one.  The  objects 
set  forth  are  at  once  grand,  and  fraught  with  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  common  people.  I  presume  I 
have  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  tilings  prospectively 
provided  for ;  but  I  judged  them  so  desirable,  that  I  could  but 
feel  impatient  for  the  formation  of  your  first  Communal  Nation. 
And  it  ocxiurred  to  me  that  a  beginning  might  be  made  soon, 

Ex.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  respect  to  most 
of  the  particulars  named,  and  all  the  objects  in  view  may  be 
approximated  long  before  tlie  national  organization  can  be  in- 
augurated. But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  more  than  pre- 
parative and  incipient  advances  will  be  made  during  tlie  early 
infancy  of  the  Republic. 

Inq.  How  many  members  should  you  tliink  would  be  neces- 
sary to  tlie  formation  of  your  first  Communal  Nation? 

Re.  I  have  made  no  definite  calculation.  Not  less  than  ten 
thousand,  probably ;  and  one  hundred  thousand  would  be  few 
enough.  Half  a  million  would  make  things  come  into  the  new 
course  much  more  easily.  We  must  leave  all  that  to  God  and 
the  future. 

Iriq.  Will  you  give  me  a  little  insight  to  your  contemplated 
system  of  Mutual  Banking,  which  is  to  furnish  loans  at  tlie 
mere  cost  of  operations. 

Ez.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into  many  of  the  details,  but 
barely  indicate  some  of  the  outlines.  Suppose  then  we  have 
five  hundred  owners  of  real  estate,  or  five  thousand,  or  fifly 
thousand  if  you  please,  or  twenty  Communities  or  more  with 
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valuable  Domains.  A  Mutual  Bank  is  proposed  with  a  Capital 
of  $100,000,  or  $250,000,  or  $500,000.  One-tentli  of  the  capital 
stock  shall  be  specie  or  its  equivalent.  The  other  nine-tenths 
consist  of  real  estate  securities ;  that  is,  Mortgages  of  real  es- 
tate running  to  the  Tnistees  of  the  Bank  so  conditioned  as  to 
be  available  to  the  Bank  in  certain  contingencies,  but  otherwise 
harmless  to  the  Mortgagers.  For  instance,  I  subscribe  $500 
to\^^rds  the  stock  in  one  of  these  Mutual  Banks,  of  which  I 
pay  $50,  in  specie  or  its  equivalent  never  to  draw  interest. 
Tlie  other  $150  I  pay  in  by  a  Mortgage  on  real  estate  worth  at 
least  $1000  at  a  moderate  valuation,  and  clear  of  all  prior  in- 
cumbrances. I  receive  Scrip  for  $500.  One  thousand  other 
persons  do  the  same.  We  have  now  a  capital  of  $500,000,  of 
which  $50,000  is  specie  or  its  equivalent.  Each  stockholder 
by  the  terms  of  the  Institution  shall  be  entitled  to  a  loan  from 
the  Bank  of  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  on  his  stock,  or  the  average 
thereof  through  the  year,  and  as  much  more  occasionally  as 
the  Directors  may  deem  safe  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  never 
exceeding  the  amount  of  his  stock.  He  may  obtain  these  loans 
as  principal,  or  as  endorser  for  some  friend.  And  only  such  a 
per  cent  is  to  be  charged  by  the  Bank  on  its  loans  as  shall  be 
sufficient  to  pay  its  cashiers  &c.  the  maximum  compensation 
herein  before  stipulated  for  services,  and  to  defray  all  the  other 
incidental  charges  of  Banking  operations.  This  might  be  one, 
certainly  not  two  per  cent  per  annum.  At  the  same  time  the 
Stockholders  all  stand  pledged  never  to  loan  at  second  hand  to 
their  fellow  members  any  of  this  money  at  a  higher  per  cent, 
than  cost,  according  to  the  rule  of  trnde  stipulated  in  iSection  2 
of  the  Article  under  examination.  And  all  the  people  of  the 
Republic  stand  pledged  to  favor  its  circulation  among  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  by  preventing  its  passing  into  the  hands 
of  persons  hkely  to  draw  uj)on  the  Bank  for  specie,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  by  assisting  its  directors  to  all  tlie  money  of 
other  Banking  Institutions  which  it  may  be  in  their  power  to 
command.  In  this  way  a  numerous  population  would  be  con- 
tinually well  suppUed  with  a  reliable  circulating  currency  on 
most  easy  terms,  enterprise  would  be  fostered,  fraternity  pro- 
moted and  Shylockism  effectually  coimteracted.   Let  there  be  as 
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many  such  Banks  as  the  Republic  may  need.  These  are  tho 
outlines  of  my  proposed  system  of  Mutual  Banking.  What  is 
there  to  hinder  the  complete  success  of  such  a  system  ? 

Liq.  Notliing.  You  have  only  to  raise  up  the  people  who 
are  able,  willing  and  committed  to  it.  I  do  not  see  why  such  a 
Bank  could  not  be  instituted  by  the  honest  farmers,  mechanics 
and  manufacturers  in  any  County  of  the  existing  order  of 
society. 

Ex.  So  it  could,  if  they  would.  But  most  of  them  want 
to  get  large  interest  or  profits  on  their  own  capital.  They  have 
too  little  confidence  in  each  other  to  work  such  a  system 
smoothly.  Tlicy  are  too  antagonistical  in  their  other  interests, 
and  withal  too  much  enslaved  to  the  old  customs  of  business. 
It  will  therefore  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  come  into 
such  a  system,  without  first  coming  into  a  new  social  order. 
Yet  if  they  had  the  wiU,  they  would  soon  find  the  way  ;  which 
I  should  much  rejoice  to  see  take  place.  But  in  our  RepubUc 
the  thing  will  be  perfectly  natiural  and  feasible.  And  what  a 
deUverance  will  it  work  from  the  covetousness  and  growing 
extortion  of  the  existing  Mammonitish  order  I 

Inq,  Great  indeed.  But  are  you  sure  they  will  not  com- 
bine to  crush  your  Mutual  Banks  ? 

Ex.  No ;  but  I  am  sure  they  will  never  be  able  to  do  it,  if 
they  make  the  attempt.  With  solid  capital  for  oiur  basis,  moral 
unity  of  action,  tolerable  financial  skiU,  and  tlie  good  wll  of 
the  working,  honest,  friendly  outsiders,  we  should  be  impregna- 
ble. 

Inq.  I  believe  it.  God  speed  "  the  good  time  coming."  I 
suppose  the  other  gieat  objects  proposed  will  come  about 
gradually  on  the  same  equitable  and  fraternal  principles,  viz ; 
Mutual  Insurance  and  reciprocal  Commercial  Exchange  ? 

Ex.  I  see  not  why.  .The  path  lies  open,  and  ample  induce- 
ments beckon  our  people  on.  Indeed,  tlieir  sovereign  divine 
principles  will  not  let  them  stop  short  of  planning  and  execu- 
ting the  measures  necessary  to  accomphsh  all  these  objects. 
The  genius  of  our  enterprise  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less.  I 
would  give  outlines  again  if  it  were  necessary  and  we  had 
time ;  but  as  it  is,  you  can  infer  analogically  from  what  has 
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been  said  enough  to  satisfy  you  that  any  thing  proposed  is 
practicable  and  likely  to  be  actualized  sometime. 

Inq.  I  think  I  understand  the  matter  well  enough  not  to 
trouble  you  for  further  expositions  at  present.     We  will  meet 
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vV 


CONVERSATION  VI. 

Article  XI.,  "  Policy,"  taken  up  and  considered — Policy  and  Duty  one — 
What  is  meant  by  sword-sustiiiiied  governments,  and  what  by  anti-christian 
conflict  therewith;  sundry  applications  of  point  first — Point  second  eluci- 
dated— Point  third,  objections  answered  relating  to  non-participation  in 
Rword- sustained  governments — Points  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
briefly  noticed — ^Vrtiele  XII.  considered — Exposition  of  the  Constitution 
closed  with  a  promise  to  take  up  next  the  subject  of  Education. 

Kz.  We  come  now  to  Article  XI.  of  our  Constitution,  entitled 
Policy.  Tliere  are  seven  points  of  this  policy  relating  chiefly 
to  the  relations  and  conduct  of  our  Repuhlic  towards  sword- 
sustained  human  governments,  and  the  various  Associations  of 
mankind  which  make  up  the  old  order  of  society.  Our  PoUcy 
is  founded  strictly  on  acknowledged  divine  principles,  and 
allows  of  no  time-serving  expediency  contrary  to  those  princi- 
ples. 

Inq.  Why  then  do  you  designate  it  as  Policy  ?  Why  not 
prescribe  the  same  course  of  action  to  your  members  as 
Duty  ? 

J3x.  We  do  prescribe  the  whole  as  Duty.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
less  Policy.  We  call  it  Policy  because  it  takes  on  the  charac- 
ter of  prudential  forecast,  and  indicates  precautionary  measures 
with  reference  to  possible  difficulties  with  outsiders. 

Inq.  It  is  to  be  your  fundamental,  uniform  and  established 
policy,  1.  "To  govern,  succor  and  protect  your  own  people  to 
your  utmost  ability  in  all  matters  and  cases  whatsoever,  not 
involving  anti-christian  conflict  with  the  sword -sustained  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  under  which  your  members  live."  What 
do  you  mean  by  sword -sustained  governments  of  the  world  ? 

Ejc.  I  mean  all  human  governments  which  hold  to  the  right- 
fulness of  resorting  to  war,  capital  punishment  and  penal 
injury  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  existence  and  authority 
whenever  they  deem  the  same  necessary. 
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Inq.  Do  not  all  human  governments  make  the  sword  their 
dernier  resort  in  respect  to  foreign  enemies  and  domestic  dis- 
turbers? 

Ex..  I  know  of  none  not  sword-sustained,  excepting  our 
incipient  Republic.  And  here  is  a  great  moral  gulf  which 
separates  us  from  the  old  order  of  society.  We  renounce  the 
sword  and  all  manner  of  penal  injury  as  a  dernier  resort  for 
self-preservation,  whether  individually,  socially  or  government- 
ally.     I  suj>posed  you  fully  understood  this. 

Inq.  Certainly.  But  you  allow  me  to  be  mouth-piece  some- 
times for  .others  less  informed.  In  such  cases  I  must  be 
excused  if  I  seem  even  captious. 

Re.  All  right ;  go  on  with  your  cptestions. 

Inq.  We  know  then  what  is  meant  by  sword-sustained,  alias 
nmn-killing  governments.  That  is,  they  are  man-killing  when 
they  cannot  sustain  their  indej)endence  and  authority  without 
taking  human  life.  And  you  expect  that  the  members  of  your 
Republic  are  to  live  for  years,  perhaps  centuries,  under  theso 
governments  ? 

Ex,  Yes  ;  we  can  anticipate  nothing  else. 

Inq.  But  what  if  you  should  gain  the  ascendency  in  any' 
country,  so  that  the  resi)onsibility  were  thrown  upon  you  by 
the  common  wish  of  the  people  to  exercise  the  govcri^imeut 
thereof? 

Ex.  In  such  an  event  they  would  adopt  our  government  in 
all  its  length  and  breadth,  and  our  course  woiUd  be  straight- 
forward. Our  moral  power  would  then  have  become  so  strong 
and  consohdated  in  that  country,  that  we  should  have  no  need 
of  the  sword  or  any  kind  of  injurious  penalties  to  sustain  our 
government. 

hiq.  But  you  might  have  your  turbulent  individuals  at  home 
and  some  foreign  aggressions. 

Ex.  Possibly.  Yet  our  policy  founded  on  our  principles 
would  be  equal  to  all  emergencies.  We  should  be  under  no 
necessity  to  kill  or  injure  our  offenders.  We  should  have  a 
more  excellent  way  of  getting  through  our  difficulties ;  I  mean 
that  of  overcoming  evil  with  good.  Any  how,  it  is  useless  to 
borrow  trouble  from  so  far  off  a  future. 
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Inq.  Well,  assuming  that  your  members  live  under  d.  sworf* 
sustained  government,  they  must  not  come  into  anti-christian 
conflict  with  it     What  is  anti-cliristian  conflict  ? 

Ex.  A  conflict  of  arms,  a  conflict  by  deadly  or  injurious  force, 
a  conflict  by  resisting  any  kind  of  evil  with  moral  evil.  Should 
we  resist  or  attempt  to  tliwart  a  government  by  means  contrary 
to  our  principles,  we  should  carry  on  an  anti-christian  conflict 
with  such  government.  This  we  cannot  do.  We  may  main- 
tain a  righteous  moral  conflict  in  a  good  cause,  but  cannot 
resort  to  injurious  force,  nor  to  immoml  expedients  of  any  kind. 
We  may  sujer  wrong,  but  we  must  not  do  wrong.  In  this  lies 
the  secret  of  our  strength. 

Jkq.  Still  you  are  going  to  govern,  succor  and  protect  your 
own  people.     How  far  and  by  what  means  ? 

Ex.  To  the  utmost  of  our  abihty,  so  far  as  we  can  go  without 
coming  into  anti-christian  conflict  with  "  the  powers  that  be." 
In  legislating,  adjudicating  and  executing  we  can  go  very  far ; 
because  we  are  a  vohmtary  body  pohtic,  and  may  do  what  we 
are  agreed  among  ourselves  is  right.  You  would  not  expect 
such  a  people  to  look  up  to  a  sword-sustained  human  govem- 
ment  to  teach  them  what  was  right,  nor  to  settle  their  contro- 
versies, nor  to  regulate  their  domestic  pohce.  They  will  govern 
themselves,  and  government  outside  will  do  Uttle  but  impose 
taxes  and  subject  them  to  its  general  laws.  Now  the  policy 
prescribed  is,  to  do  every  thing  for  ourselves  in  the  way  of 
government  that  we  can  do  without  coming  into  anti-christian 
conflict  with  the  sword-sustained  government  of  the  old  order 
of  society.  We  cannot  fight  with  carnal  weapons,  even  in 
self-defense.  Nor  is  our  revolution  one  to  be  promoted  by 
violence.     It  is  a  peaceful  one  altogether,  though  so  radical. 

hiq.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  words  "  succor  and  protect"  ? 

Ex.  Tliat  we  all  stand  solemnly  pledged  to  succor  and  pro- 
tect such  of  our  members  as  may  need  sympathy,  counsel, 
money  or  moral  influence,  by  reason  of  misfortunes,  oppres- 
sions, persecutions  and  tribiUations  which  from  any  cause  or 
quarter  may  befall  them.  So  long  as  our  members  demean 
themselves  worthily  of  the  Republic,  it  would  be  shameful  in 
us  not  to  succor  and  protect  them  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our 
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nbiHty;  I  mean  ability  compatible  with  our  principles.  We 
cannot  fight  with  carnal  weapons,  nor  bring  ourselves  into  anti- 
ichristian  conflict  with  "  the  powers  that  be"  to  protect  them. 
But  we  can  make  common  cause  with  them  in  every  justifiable 
xiHoit  to  succor  and  protect  them.  We  are  bound  to  do  so. 
They  are  "  bone  of  oiu-  bone,  and  flesh  of  oiur  flesh,"  in  the  best 
social  sense  of  those  terms.  Therefore,  if  we  have  talent, 
wealtli,  influence,  we  must  pour  them  out  like  water  for  the 
«uccor  and  protection  of  our  suffering  members.  The  piu-e 
white  flag  of  our  Republic  must  proclaim  to  all  the  world,  that 
its  humblest  citizen  will  receive  all  the  sympathy  and  protec- 
tion which  an  undivided  people  can  righteously  render.  Our 
poor  are  not  to  be  thrown  upon  the  old  order  of  society  for  sup- 
port Oar  widows  and  orphans  are  not  to  go  abroad  begging 
relief  and  protection.  And  if  any  of  our  citizens  are  flned, 
imprisoned  or  in  any  manner  oppressed  by  *'  the  powers  that 
be,"  for  acting  conscientiously  according  to  our  standard  of 
Practical  Christianity,  they  are  to  be  aided  and  befriended  by 
us  to  tite  mtmost  extent  of  our  power,  i.  e.  within  the  Hmits  of 
innocence.  We  are  to  suffer  with  them — ^to  make  common 
canse  with  them.  So,  if  our  feebler  members  are  crowded 
upon,  injured  and  taken  advantage  of  by  unprincipled  men  of 
the  world,  the  stronger  members  in  talent,  wealth  and  weight 
of  character  are  to  interpose  a  shield  of  protection  over  them, 
without  money  and  without  price ;  that  it  may  be  known  by  all 
in  due  time,  that  what  they  do  unto  the  least  of  us  they  do 
unto  the  mightiest  and  unto  the  whole  Practical  Christian 
Republic.  Is  not  tliis  right  ?  Could  we  do  less  without  shame 
and  contempt,  in  view  of  our  professions  ? 

Jmq.  It  is  all  right,  all  noble,  all  honorable,  all  worthy  of  my 
highest  admiration. 

Ex.  The  second  point  of  our  fundamental,  uniform  and  es- 
tablished pohcy  is,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  conflicts  with 
sword-sustained  governments,  by  conforming  to  all  their  laws 
and  requirements  which  are  not  repugnant  to  the  sovereignty 
of  divine  principles. 

Mq,  You  think  then  it  would  be  easy  to  have  conflicts  with 
those  governments  unnecessarily  ? 
34 
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Kc.  Uiuloubtedly  it  would.  It  would  be  easy  to  differ  witk 
and  opix)se  them  for  tlie  sake  of  keei)ing  up  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  between  them  and  ourselves.  It  would  be  easy  for 
many  well-meaning  members  of  our  Republic  to  magnify  their 
disfellowship  of  the  old  order  of  society  and  government  by 
non-conformity  to  requirements  wliich  were  right  in  themselves, 
or  indifferent,  merely  because  those  requirements  made  a  part 
and  parcel  of  a  wrong  ivho/e.  All  such  non -conformity  would 
be  foohsh  and  pernicious.  Wliy  stickle  and  make  a  great  ado 
about  non-essentials  ?  The  existing  order  of  society  and  gov- 
ernment has  many  good  tilings  in  it,  good  laws,  customs  and 
usages — such  as  with  slight  modifications  would  befit  our  Re- 
public. It  has  also  a  great  many  formal  niceties  wliich  have 
a  technical  and  legal  importance,  which  time  will  sweep  away 
as  mere  cob-webs  of  vanity,  but  wliich  are  of  no  conseqaence 
to  us.  It  would  be  folly  for  our  people  to  stand  out  and  contend 
with  government  functionaries  about  these  indifferent  things. 
Our  tliunder  should  be  reserved  for  worthy  occasions.  There 
are  essentials  enough  to  stand  out  for.  Let  trifies  go.  We 
are  to  differ  with  no  human  being  or  beings  for  the  sake 
of  differing.  We  are  not  to  be  singular  for  the  sake  of  being 
singular.  We  are  not  to  be  whimish,  mulish  and  crotchical, 
merely  to  let  tlie  world  know  that  we  are  not  "  of  it"  We  are 
to  choose  conformity  in  pre%rcnce  to  non-conformity  always 
when  we  can  do  so  witliout  violating  our  divine  principles. 
This  should  be  our  poUcy.  Then  noble  souls  and  wise  minds 
will  see  that  our  dissent,  singularity  and  non-conformity  are 
determined  by  principle,  and  not  by  egotism,  clannishneas,  or 
wrong-headedness.  U>inccessary  conflicts  are  therefore  always 
to  be  avoided,  that  necessary  ones  may  be  maintained  the  more 
courageously,  dignifiedly  and  triumphantly.  Do  you  object  to 
this? 

Jn^.  Not  at  all ;  pass  on. 

Ex,  The  third  specification  of  our  Pohcy  is  to  abstain  fiom 
all  participation  in  the  working  of  the  poUtical  machinery  of 
sword-sustaiued  governments,  and  to  be  connected  as  little  as 
possible  with  their  system  of  operations. 

In^.  Well,  here  is  a  point  about  wliich  I  have  had  more  dis- 
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cnssion  than  on  any  other  in  your  whole  Constitution;  and 
sometimes  I  have  been  quite  confounded  by  the  arguments 
arrayed  against  your  position.  The  same  difficulties  came  up 
on  that  clause  in  Article  II.  wliich  contains  the  words,  "  Never 
to  participate  in  a  sword-sustained  human  government,  either 
as  voters,  office-holders  or  subordinate  assistants,  in  any  case 
prescriptively  involving  the  infliction  of  death  or  any  absolute 
injury  whatsoever  by  man  on  man,"  &c.  But  I  managed  to 
get  rid  of  the  question  till  I  came  to  this  Article  on  Pohcy, 
where  I  had  to  meet  it,  and  where  I  wish  you  to  meet  it 

Ez,  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure.  Give  me  the  hardest  of  the 
objections  you  encountered. 

Ltq,  The  grand  difficulty  always  is  with  the  fundamental 
love-principle  itself,  wliich  forbids  man  to  kill  or  injure  man. 
These  objectors  either  do  not  accept  that  principle  as  forbid- 
ding all  injury  between  man  and  man,  or  they  will  not  allow  its 
application  to  government,  or  they  plead  that  the  time  has  not 
come  for  insisting  on  it.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  be  quite  indis- 
posed to  recognize,  appreciate  and  reason  from  fundamental 
religious  and  moral  principles  at  all.  They  take  every  thing 
up  by  pieces,  and  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  expediency.  And 
their  expediency  is  like  the  child's  world,  bounded  by  the  sen- 
sible horizon,  which  terminates  in  all  directions  where  the  sky 
seems  to  shut  down  upon  the  earth.  It  is  a  very  short-sighted 
expediency.  But  they  are  none  the  less  confident  it  compre- 
hends all  things.  Such  is  their  mole-eyed  wisdom.  With  this 
sensible  horizon  of  expediency  for  their  universe,  and  the 
self-confidence  which  is  its  concomitant,  these  objectors  gen- 
erally begin  thus :  "  What,  not  vote,  not  take  office,  not  partic- 
ipate in  the  government  of  the  country,  stand  off  by  themselves 
as  a  separate  people  or  nation  I  ThM  is  preposterous  I  Tliat 
spoils  the  whole  thing !  I  should  think  something  of  the  scheme, 
were  it  not  for  this  silly  non-resistance  and  no-govemmentisra. 
I  admire  the  larger  part  of  their  Constitution ;  but  such  weak, 
absurd  and  impracticable  notions  damn  it  for  me."  Now  what 
answer  would  you  make  to  such  objections  ? 

Ez,  I  should  take  them  very  patiently,  knowing  that  they 
came  naturaUy  and  honestly  from  minds  groping  in  thick  dark- 
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noss,  but  perhaps  capable  of  being  cnliglitcned.  I  slioiild  ask 
such  an  objector:  Is  the  old  order  of  human  society  riglit? 
Are  you  satisfied  with  it  ? 

Inq.  He  would  answer  promptly,  "  O  no,  no ;  it  is  very  bad — 
full  of  selfishness,  antagonism,  hatred,  violence  and  misery.'* 

Ex..  Do  you  want  a  better  order  of  society  established  in  the 
earth? 

Inq.  He  would  answer,  "  Yes,  yes,  certainly." 

Ex  How  do  you  expect  that  better  order  of  society  is  to  be 
established  ? 

Inq.  He  would  reply,  "  By  Association,  unselfish,  peaceful 
Association." 

JSr.  By  Association  on  any  radically  different  principles  from 
the  now  prevailing  order  of  Association  ? 

Liq,  "  Yes,  certainly,  more  just,  fraternal  and  unselfish  prin- 
ciples, and  more  scientific  too— more  unitary." 

Ex.  Would  you  exclude  war  and  vindictive  punishments 
from  the  new  order? 

Liq.  "  Most  assuredly.  Stop  ;  exclude  ?  no  noi/ormalfy,  per- 
haps ;  but  in  true  attractive  Association  all  these  evils  would 
be  transcended.  They  would  cease  with  the  cessation  of  their 
causes  and  occasions,  which  would  not  exist  in  the  true  order 
of  society.     So  they  would  need  no  other  preclusion," 

jEr.  But  you  would  have  the  new  order  of  society  in  close 
fellowship  with  the  old,  so  that  your  members  might  vote,  hold 
office,  litigate,  fight  and  do  every  thing  else  in  the  governments 
thereof  just  like  the  rest  of  its  citizens  ? 

Biq,  "  Yes ;  only  they  should  be  more  virtuous  and  honorable 
than  ordinary,  and  should  do  every  thing  constitutionally,  le- 
gally and  properly." 

Ex.  You  would  have  them  soldiers,  generals,  hangmen,  sher- 
iffs, &:c.,  &:c.,  Sec. — all  bound  by  solemn  oath  to  sustain  the  old 
order,  of  society  and  its  government,  by  force  of  arms  if  nec- 
essary? 

.Biq.  "  Certainly ;  leave  all  these  things  to  take  their  course. 
Only  I  would  have  our  Associationists  and  Ck>mmunists  aim 
continually  to  improve  the  old  order  of  society,  to  favor  the 
new  order  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  make  their  influence 
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felt  for  tlie  general  good.  HuU  is  the  beauty  of  the  tiling. 
Just  think  how  much  good  we  could  do  by  exercising  our  poht- 
ical  rights  in  the  old  order  of  society  and  government  I" 

Ex,  But  what  would  become  of  your  new  order  of  society, 
and  who  would  take  care  of  its  growth,  while  its  most  talented 
and  enterprising  minds  were  taking  such  beautiful  care  of  the 
bad  old  order  of  society  and  govermnent ;  and  wliile,  too,  tliey 
were  in  a  scramble  with  each  other  for  the  rich  loaves  and 
fishes  of  office,  as  partizans  of  rival  leaders  ? 

Inq.  "  O,  I  would  not  have  our  Socialists  neglect  their  own 
work,  nor  be  mere  office  seekers,  or  salary  himters,  nor  get 
divided  among  themselves  into  rival  squads  of  pohticians. 
Not  at  alL" 

Ez,  You  would  have  them  attend  to  their  own  business,  and 
other  people's  too !  Expend  their  best  energies  in  improving 
the  old  order  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  show  all  the 
world  the  excellences  of  the  new  order !  Be  devoted  to  the 
poUtics  of  rival  parties  in  sword-sustained  governments,  and 
still  be  united  at  home  in  the  bonds  of  peace !  Serve  two 
masters  with  equal  fidehty !  Sit  on  two  stools,  and  not  come 
to  the  ground  between  them !  All  this  may  be  very  beautiful, 
but  is  not  very  likely  to  come  to  pass  in  such  a  world  as  ours. 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  savor  more  of  common  sense, 
if  not  of  honesty,  to  confess  at  once,  that  the  only  road  to  a 
new  order  of  society  is  through  the  old  one  by  gradual  im- 
provement, whereof  politics  is  the  indispensable  "  staff  of  ac- 
complishment" In  that  case,  let  tlie  objector  cease  to  amuse 
himself  and  others  by  talking  of  a  new  order.  Let  him  stick 
\a  the  old  like  a  pertinacious  tinker  till  he  shall  have  patched 
it  into  a  new  kettle.  I  can  excuse  him  from  joining  the  Prac- 
tical Christian  Repubhc  till  he  takes  a  few  more  lessons  in  the 
school  of  experience. 

Inq.  Well,  it  is  ridiculous,  as  well  as  utterly  impracticable, 
to  ride  two  such  different  horses,  on  two  such  different  roads, 
at  the  same  time.  But  now  I  will  change  the  tune  of  objection 
a  little.  Granting  that  it  is  totally  inconsistent  for  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Repubhc  to  profess  allegiance  to  the  sovereignty 
of  divine  principles  and  yet  participate  in  war,  preparations  foi[ 
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war,  capital  punishment  and  penal  injuries,  either  as  ofRcers 
or  subordinates  of  sword-siistained  governments,  still,  why  may 
tliey  not  vote  at  the  polls  and  seek  redress  at  law  for  injuries 
done  them? 

Kz  It  is  possible  they  might  innocently  vote  on  some  ques- 
tions, and  resort  to  Judicial  assistance  in  some  cases.  They 
are  not  precluded  from  doing  so,  cxcej)t  in  cases  prescriptively 
involving  tlie  infliction  of  death,  or  some  otlier  absolute  injury, 
by  man  on  man. 

Ifiq.  Yet  your  policy  is  to  stand  aloof  as  much  as  possible 
from  participation  in  the  machinery  of  these  sword-sustained 
governments,  even  in  cases  where  yoiur  principles  might  per- 
mit it. 

Ex.  Such  indeed  is  our  policy ;  and  for  two  good  reasons ; 
1,  there  are  few  cases  in  wliich  we  could  be  certain  that  our 
principles  would  allow  us  to  participate ;  and  2,  of  the  few  al- 
lowable, not  one  in  a  hundred,  perhaps,  could  be  used  to  any 
good  purpose.  We  should  do  more  harm  than  good,  both  to 
ourselves  and  tlie  world,  by  departing  from  our  general  course. 
In  some  cases,  few  and  far  between,  it  might  be  best  for  us  to 
use  our  rights  and  innocent  liberties  in  the  particulars  referred 
to ;  but  such  exceptions  will  take  care  of  themselves,  without 
disturbing  the  general  tenor  of  our  Policy. 

Liq.  But  why  not  vote  for  State  and  National  officers,  to  aid 
in  keeping  out  bad  men,  and  getting  in  good  men  ? 

Ex,  For  seven  reasons.  1.  We  seldom  know  which  of  the 
candidates  is  best.  2.  The  best  as  a  man  is  not  always  the 
best  as  a  partizan  officer.  3.  The  best  man  of  the  best  party 
must  bind  himself  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  do  some  things 
wliich  are  in  plain  violation  of  our  sovereign  di\ane  principles. 
4.  By  voting  we  become  com^dicated  with  tlie  political  party 
whose  general  course  we  most  approve,  which  nevertheless 
we  must  radically  differ  from.  5.  We  invite  discord  into  our 
own  circles,  where  there  can  hardly  fail  to  be  honest  diffijrences 
of  opinion  about  the  merits  of  opposing  parties,  or  the  propriety 
of  taking  sides  in  such  contests ;  or,  6.  If  our  people  all  voted 
one  way,  we  should  provoke  pubhc  suspicion  against  ourselves 
as  an  ambitious,  consolidated  clan,  ripening  for  political  mis- 
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cliief.  7.  We  should  neglect  our  own  sacred  enterprise  to  help 
govern  an  order  of  society  from  which  we  profess  to  have  sej)- 
arated  ourselves  for  conscience'  sake ;  and  thus  we  should  not 
only  open  the  door  for  all  our  members  to  meddle  continually 
AWth  the  pohtical,  seditious  and  revolutionary  turmoils  of  the 
world,  but  actually  involve  oiu:  whole  movement  in  the  imcer- 
tain  issues  of  tliose  commotions.  For  these  reasons  it  would 
be  folly,  madness  and  suicide  for  Piactical  Cluistian  RepubU- 
cans  to  participate  in  such  elections.  Our  cause  would  have 
notlnng  to  gain,  but  every  thing  to  lose,  from  such  meddling. 
"  Let  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  contend  with  the  potsherds  of 
tlie  earth."  Let  each  order  of  society  be  managed  by  its  own 
adherents,  on  its  own  professed  princi})les.  Then  by  their 
fruits  good  men  will  know  wliicli  is  most  wortliy  of  support. 
The  two  cannot  be  amalgamated.  Nor  can  the  new  wine  of 
love  and  peace  be  put  into  the  old  war-bottles. 

Inq,  And  would  there  be  the  same  objection  to  yoiur  mem- 
bers voting  in  municipal  affairs  ? 

Ex.  Very  nearly.  So  nearly  that  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  pick  out  the  possible  cases  which  might  be  exceptions. 

Inq.  But  I  do  not  see  why  your  members  might  not  sue  at 
the  law  for  a  just  debt,  or  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  sus- 
tained, or  to  get  dangerous  offenders  restrained. 

JEIi;.  Possibly  cases  of  these  kinds  might  now  and  then  arise 
when  it  would  bo  no  violation  of  their  principles  to  do  so. 
But  this  would  so  seldom  happen,  and  would  be  so  httle  in 
unison  with  the  usual  course  to  be  pursued,  that  it  would  be 
safest  to  make  no  calcidation  on  such  a  resort  at  all.  In  all 
sword-sustained  governments,  the  sword,  or  some  other  instru- 
ment of  penal  vengeance,  is  necessarily  always  behind  the 
civil  authorities  as  their  dernier  resort.  To  sue  a  man  for  debt, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  liim  to  conform  to  our  will,  is 
to  call  on  the  government  to  use  their  sword-sustained  power 
in  our  behalf..  If  it  is  right  for  us  to  sue  to  them  for  tlie  use  of 
such  power  for  our  convenience,  why  have  we  any  scruples 
against  doing  the  same  thing  ourselves  ?  If  wrong  for  us  to 
use  the  sword  ourselves,  is  it  not  also  wrong  to  ask  others  to 
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do  so  for  us  ?  Would  it  not  be  adding  meanness  to  our  incon- 
sistency ? 

Jfiq.  I  cannot  gainsay  your  reasoning.  But  I  will  ask  if  your 
princ^)les  will  preclude  yoiu:  appearing  in  the  Courts  of  sword- 
sustained  govermnents  to  plead  in  your  own  defense,  when 
wrongfully  prosecuted  or  accused  by  otliers  ? 

Ex.  Certainly  not ;  if  our  cause  be  just 

Liq.  Then  you  can  be  defendants  in  those  Courts,  but  not 
complainants  or  plaintiffs  I     What  is  the  difference  ? 

Ex.  It  is  the  difference  between  dragging  a  man  into  Court 
witli  the  strong  arm  of  power  backed  by  the  sword,  and  being 
dragged  thither  unjustly  by  such  an  arm  against  our  choice. 
Is  there  any  difference  in  the  two  cases  ? 

Inq.  A  radical  difference  to  be  sure.  But  then  you  arc  not 
obhged  to  plead  in  your  own  defense. 

Ex.  Not  absolutely  obhged ;  but  I  have  a  natural  right  to  de- 
fend myself  by  truthful  testimony  and  speech  against  false 
accusations  and  imjust  allegations.  Most  human  Courts  con- 
cede tliis  right  I  may  therefore  use  it,  as  Paul  did  before 
Felix  and  Festus,  or  waive  it,  as  Jesus  did  before  Pilate.  If  I 
use  it,  I  violate  none  of  my  principles.  If  I  waive  it,  I  do  so 
at  my  own  option.  I  am  arraigned  before  "  the  powers  that 
be"  at  the  prosecuting  instigation  of  another.  I  did  not  ask 
the  government  to  bring  me  into  Court,  nor  to  compel  him  to 
come.  I  am  tlie  coerced  party ;  and  if  I  defend  myself  there, 
it  is  not  by  injiuious  force,  nor  by  invoking  the  injurious  force 
of  government  to  help  me.  I  stand  up  as  a  man,  with  the 
common  consent,  to  plead  my  cause  by  tlie  force  of  truth. 
And  when  I  have  done  so,  I  am  in  the  hands  of  that  authority 
before  which  my  prosecutor  compelled  me  to  appear.  Is  not 
the  case  plain  ? 

Liq.  It  is  perfectly  so  to  me.  But  you  must  excuse  me  for 
still  personating  the  objector  a  Uttle  longer.  Your  policy  seems 
to  be  to  leave  "government,  if  possible,  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
bad  men,  by  withdrawing  all  good  men  from  it  I  What  is  to 
become  of  the  world  if  bad  men  are  to  be  left  to  wield  all  the 
power  of  government  ? 

£2;.  Have  you  any  fear  that  I  shall  succeed  in  withdrawing ' 
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ail  good  men  fiom  the  support  of  the  world's  sword-sustained 
governments. 

Mq.  No ;  but  you  boldly  avow  what  you  would  do  if  you 
could,  and  I  fear  you  will  be  able  to  draw  away  som^good 
men  who  are  much  needed  to  help  carry  on  government  as  it 
ought  to  be.  We  want  all  the  good  men  we  can  have  to 
weigh  down  the  bad  ones  of  whom  we  cannot  get  rid. 

JEr.  I  do  not  doubt  that  good  men  are  much  needed  to  coun- 
tervail bad  ones  in  most  governments ;  but  I  am  afraid  they 
are  more  needed  than  welcome,  generally.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
sure  The  Practical  Christian  RepubUc  will  not  rob  any  govern- 
ment of  the  abihty  or  the  will  to  do  good  in  its  own  sphere  and 
way.  Because  1.  The  kind  of  good  men  thereby  withdrawn 
from  sword-sustained  governments  will  be  precisely  those  who 
would  not  be  wanted  if  they  could  be  had,  and  would  not  be 
allowed  to  lead  if  •  they  were  introduced  into  government 
They  might  be  acceptable  as  appendages  of  moral  respecta- 
bility, to  make  well  meaning  people  think  favorably  of  the 
government  as  a  whole ;  but  they  would  be  allowed  no  real  in- 
fluence in  shaping  important  public  measures,  or  in  working  its 
powerful  machinery.  This  kind  of  good  men  are  always 
deemed  impracticables,  or  visionaries,  by  the  world's  leading 
politicians  and  statesmen.  2.  All  the  people  brought  into  our 
Republic  will  be  of  real  service  to  the  governments  under 
which  they  may  live,  'they  will  govern  themselves  and  their 
dependents  in  the  best  possible  manner  almost  entirely  at  their 
own  expense.  They  will  exert  a  healthful  moral  influence  on 
all  around  them,  and  do  as  much  at  least  as  ordinary  peace 
officers  to  preserve  good  order.  They  will  be  a  check  on  vice, 
crime  and  violence  wherever  they  are  known.  They  will  dis- 
pense alms  and  reUeve  much  surrounding  want  They  will 
make  no  criminals  nor  paupers  among  themselves  to  be  a  charge 
on  government  They  will  breed  no  lawsuits,  and  require 
no  police  nor  military  interpositions,  either  to  'restrain  or  to 
protect  them.  They  will  be  good  customers  of  the  Post  Office, 
being  far  more  than  ordinarily  addicted  to  correspondence  and 
to  reading  public  intelligence.  At  the  same  time  they  will  be 
liberal,  peaceable  and  prompt  tax -payers  to  government  If 
35 
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more  than  all  this  is  wanted  of  them,  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  the  very  best  subjects  any  government  can  have,  I  should 
like  to  know  what !  3.  There  are  several  grades  of  very  re- 
spectable good  men  who  will  still  adhere  to  all  these  sword- 
sustained  governments ;  who  will  be  glad  to  hold  any  office  of 
honor  or  emolument  to  be  had ;  and  who  will  not  be  troubled 
with  scruples  about  doing  any  tiling  required  by  the  established 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  land.  So  there  will  be  no  lack,  on 
that  score,  for  generations  to  come.  4.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  bad  men  and  rogues  ready  to  serve  these  govern- 
ments for  money,  in  hunting  down  and  punishing  their  own 
like ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  such  are  always  remarkably 
expert  and  efficient  on  the  police,  among  the  prisons,  at  the 
gallo'W'^  and  in  the  military  department.  There  is  nothing  like 
setting  a  rogue  to  catch  a  rogue,  or  a  ruffian  to  kill  a  ruffian. 
Thus  our  secession  from  the  old  order  of  society  will  still  leave 
sufficient  help  in  the  punishing  and  fighting  line.  But  5.  If  by 
possibility  it  should  ever  so  happen  that  any  sword-sustained 
government  in  any  country  is  obliged  to  dissolve,  on  account  of 
the  growth  of  our  Republic,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  take  its 
subjects  under  our  care,  and  see  that  no  body  in  the  world  is  a 
loser  by  the  change.  I  think  these  reasons  conclusively  show 
that  no  serious  calamity  is  likely  to  happen  from  the  establish- 
ment of  our  Republic,  or  from  its  rigid  adherence  to  the  policy 
under  consideration. 

Inq.  But  you  yourselves  may  suffi^r  from  that  policy. 

Ex.  How? 

Inq.  You  will  be  robbed,  oppressed  and  despoiled  of  your 
property,  and  cannot  avail  yourselves  of  redress  by  law. 

Rz.  Borrow  no  trouble  for  us  on  that  score.  We  shall  doubt- 
less be  wronged  more  or  less  in  person  and  estate,  both  by  in- 
dividuals and  governments.  But  all  we  shall  lose  and  suffer 
will  not  be  a  tithe  of  what  the  same  number  of  people  with 
the  same  amount  of  property  in  the  old  order  of  society  will 
lose  and  suffer  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

Biq.  You  have  marvelous  faith  in  your  prospective  good 
luck. 

J5r.  No ;  in  God,  in  our  principles  and  our  policy.     The  fruit 
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of  peace  is  enjoyed  by  them  \vho  sow  peace ;  whilst  they  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword. 

Inq.  Well,  I  trust  you  must  be  aware  of  one  great  disadvant* 
age  under  which  your  Republic  will  have  to  labor. 

Ex,  What  is  that  ? 

Inq.  Your  Principles  and  PoUcy  between  them  will  shut  out 
great  numbers  of  talented,  enterprising  and  influential  men, 
who  are  attached  to  politics  and  the  legal  profession,  under 
what  you  are  j)lcased  to  call  sword-sustained  governments. 
Many  of  these  are  progressives  and  highly  favorable  to  social 
reform,  as  they  certainly  are  to  "human  improvement  in  general. 
But  they  will  never  forego  all  their  prospects,  and  wide  spread- 
ing spheres  of  distinction  in  the  old  order  of  society,  for  the 
sake  of  hampering  themselves  with  your  non-resistant  and  no- 
govemment  restrictions.  They  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
scheme  w^hich  tames  down  and  belittles  its  adherents  after  that 
fashion.  So  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  go  on  without 
them. 

Ex.  We  have  all  made  up  our  minds  to  bear  true  allegiance 
in  our  Repubhc  to  the  sovereignty  of  di\ine  principles,  and  to 
adhere  uncompromisingly  to  the  fundamental  Policy  dictated  by 
these  Principles,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may.  And  we 
ask  no  human  being  to  join  us  in  ignorance  of  oiur  Principles 
or  Policy,  nor  against  his  honest  convictions  of  duty,  nor  with- 
out being  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  he  ought  to 
make  all  the  sacrifices  of  worldly  ambition,  honor  and  emolu- 
ment which  you  represent  as  so  dear  to  the  class  of  persons 
just  mentioned.  We  have  no  bribes,  no  flatteries,  no  compro- 
mises of  principle  to  ofl'cr.  We  want  no  talents,  skill  or 
enterprise  which  shall  not  voluntarily  respond  to  our  subUme 
moral  and  religious  appeal  from  the  hving  souls  of  their  pos- 
sessors. God  through  his  holy  angels  will  provide  help  for  nt, 
whoever  may  hold  back  or  turn  the  cold  shoulder.  We  have 
faith  that  our  Repubhc  will  not  lack  for  talent,  skill  and 
enterprise. 

biq.  Your  faith  amounts  to  sheer  fanaticism,  and  I  will  not 
further  condescend  to  debate  the  matter  with  you. 

Ex.  I  think  you  have  acted  the  objector  well,  and  given  me 
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a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  talk  that  has  greeted  your  ears 
while  trying  to  explain  and  defend  our  Constitution  among  your 
acquaintances. 

Inq.  I  believe  I  have ;  though  I  am  sure  I  have  been  much 
more  respectful  in  the  use  of  terms.  And  on  your  part  you 
have  been  quite  as  patient  with  me,  and  much  more  convincing 
than  I  was  able  to  be  with  some  of  my  pertinacious  opponents. 
So  we  may  pass  on  to  what  remains  of  the  Article  before  us 
for  examination. 

Ez.  We  have  virtually  gone  over  the  whole  ground,  leaving 
scarcely  any  thing  to  say  under  the  other  specified  points  of 
Policy.  The  fourth  specification  reads  thus :  "  To  protest,  re- 
monstrate and  testify  conscientiously  against  the  sins  of  sword- 
sustained  governments  on  moral  grounds  alone ;  but  never  to 
plot  schemes  of  revolutionary  agitation,  intrigue  or  violence 
against  them;  nor  be  implicated  in  countenancing  the  least 
resistance  to  their  authority  by  injurious  force." 

Jnq.  This  is  declaring  that  you  udll  be  true  to  your  own 
principles  in  rebuking  their  sins  on  moral  grounds,  and  in 
refraining  from  giving  them  the  least  just  cause  of  offense  as 
disorderly  or  rebellious  subjects.  I  see  that  this  will  be  as 
politic  as  it  is  truthful  and  just.  It  will  make  you  morally  pow- 
erful, while  it  will  shield  you  from  many  of  those  suspidona 
and  vexations  which  many  governments  excuse  themselves  for 
inflicting  on  restless  revolutionary  spirits,  who  they  have  ample 
reason  to  expect  will  miss  no  good  opportunity  to  overturn  them 
either  by  craft  or  violence. 

Your  fiflh  specification  I  think  I  understand  and  appreciate ; 
that  is,  if  obliged  by  the  dictates  of  your  principles  to  disobey 
or  passively  withstand  government  at  any  time,  you  will  do  it 
openly  and  heroically,  and  patiently  sufier  what  may  be  inflicted 
on  you  for  acting  conscientiously. 

Your  sixth  is,  that  you  will  not  ask  protection,  nor  petition  for 
governmental  interposition  in  behalf  of  yourselves  or  others 
when  it  cannot  be  rendered  by  means  perfectly  compatible  with 
your  own  principles.  This  also  I  understand,  appreciate  and 
honor,  as  worthy  of  your  Republic. 

Your  seventh  may  be  summed  up  thus:    Peace  with  all 
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mankind,  if  possible  without  sacrifice  of  principle  ;  credit,  ap- 
proval and  encouragement  to  whatever  is  right  and  good  in  all ; 
but  no  fellowship  of  iniquity  in  any,  no  enslavement  to  any,  no 
amalgamation  with  any,  no  moral  responsibility  for  any ;  ever 
distinctly,  unequivocally  and  uncompromi3ingly  upholding  The 
Practical  Christian  Republic.  This  is  all  right,  all  consistent 
with  what  precedes  it,  and  all  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
your  noble  enter|)rise.  And  if  your  people  adhere  to  their 
declared  PoUcy  with  any  tolerable  fidehty,  I  am  sure  their 
Republic  will  not  only  become  illustrious  in  magnitude  and 
true  power,  but  the  triumphant  regenerator  and  pacificator  of 
the  world. 

Liq.  Such  is  our  prayer,  our  aim  and  our  all-animating  hope. 

Ez,  The  final  Article  of  your  Constitution  suggests  little  of 
inquiry,  and  needs  little  explanation.  Its  prescriptions  and 
terms  are  plain,  just  and  reasonable,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  The 
whole  thing  is  left  open  to  revision  and  amendment — resting 
on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  unreservedly  subjecting  itself 
to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  all  coming  times.  This  is  right, 
and  implies  unswerving  confidence  in  the  ever  living  Spirit  of 
Troth  and  Righteousness  to  adjust  its  external  forms  to  the 
progressive  changes  of  human  nature.  One-fourth  of  your 
citizen  members  may  always  move  amendments,  and  two-thirds 
carry  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  unobjectionable.  Happily 
the  General  Constitution  is  of  such  a  character  that  few 
changes  will  be  likely  to  be  called  for.  These  will  take  place 
chiefly  and  conveniently  in  the  secondary  Compacts  of  your 
constituent  and  confederate  bodies.  I  forbear  further  inquiry 
and  remark  under  this  general  head. 

JSc  And  I  need  not  multiply  comments.  We  will  now  con- 
sider the  General  Constitution  sufiiciently  expounded.  I 
propose  next  to  take  up  the  subject  of  Education,  and  give  you 
a  thorough  exposition  of  it,  as  I  hope  to  see  it  carried  out  in 
The  Practical  Christian  Republic. 
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CONVERSATION    VII. 

EnucATiox. — Definition  of  education — Its  processes  of  development,  enligV.t- 
enmcnt  and  government — Man's  threefold  constitution  of  matter,  soul- 
spirit  and  Deific  spirit — Education  must  begin  in  the  mutcnial  womb  when 
development  begins — Education  and  educators  of  the  child  before  birth — 
Seven  general  kinds  of  educotion  to  be  treated  of— Physical  education  from 
birth  onward — Outline  indicated  suggestively  and  prcccptively  with  refer- 
ence to  six  cardinal  conditions  of  physical  health,  viz  :  protection,  alimen- 
tation, exercise,  rest,  puriHcation  and  medication. 

JSr.  I  am  now  to  present  you  my  views  of  education. 
Without  a  highly  improved  and  thorough  course  of  education, 
I  could  not  expect  success  and  permanency  for  my  Social 
System.  Education  may  be  divided  into  three  general  pro- 
cesses, viz :  development,  enlightenment  and  government. 
Whatever  process  or  operative  influence  expands,  unfolds  and 
matures  the  inherent  constitutional  faculties  of  a  human  being, 
belongs  to  development.  Whatever  imparts  ideas,  knowledge, 
understanding,  wisdom,  belongs  to  enligJUentmnt.  Whatever 
gives  controlling  motives,  principles  of  action,  regulation,  hab- 
ituation and  decided  characterization,  belongs  to  government. 
Education  presupposes  beings  to  be  educated,  educators  and 
processes  or  methods  of  educative  operation.  So  far  as  I  am 
now  to  treat  of  education,  both  the  educated  and  their  educa- 
tors are  human  beings.     What  then  is  a  human  being  ? 

A  human  being  is  a  compound  identity  consisting  of  matter, 
soul-spirit  and  Deific  sjnrit.  Tlie  exterior  personal  identity  is 
composed  of  mineral,  vegetable  and  aqueous  matter — inert, 
passive  substance.  This  is  the  physical  body.  Interior  to  this 
is  an  incomparably  finer  substance  which  I  have  called  soul- 
spirit.  This  soul-spirit  pervades,  animates  and  controls  the 
body  until  after  death.  It  is  inherently  vivific  and  active. 
Sensation,  affection,  intellect,  sentiment  and  reason  are  devel- 
oped from  germs  inherent  in  soul-spirit.     Thus  we  have  the 
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soul  within  the  animal  body.  But  interior  to  the  soul  is  a  still 
liner  essence,  a  little  ganglion  on  one  ot*  the  innumerable  Deifilc 
nerves  that  traverse  iuimensit}'  in  all  directions  throughout  the 
Infill itarium.  This  divine  nerve  ganglion  is  at  first  so  minute 
and  impalpable  that  the  soul  is  unconscious  of  its  presence. 
But  it  is  inherently  capable  of  such  expansion  and  intensifica- 
tion under  certain  conditions  as  to  gain  absolute  control  over 
the  whole  man,  and  ultimately  in  coming  eternity  to  absorb  his 
identity  as  it  were  into  its  own  divinity,  and  thus  without  aa- 
nihilating  that  identity  to  harmonize  it  perfectly  with  the 
Supreme  Deific  Vohtion.  This^  inmost  essence  is  what  chiefly 
distinguishes  man  from  beast,  aUies  him  to  the  angel  world, 
forms  within  him  the  divine  image,  renders  him  receptive  of 
heavenly  inspirations,  and  finally  brings  hiin  into  perfect  union 
with  the  Infinite  Father. 

From  this  view  of  the  human  constitution  it  is  seen  that 
education  nuist  be  adapted  to  develop,  enlighten  and  govern 
man  in  accordance  with  the  wants,  susceptibilities  and  capa- 
bilities of  his  threefold  constitutional  being.  His  physical  part 
must  be  treated  physically.  His  psychical  part  must  be  treated 
psychically.  And  his  divine  part  must  be  treated  divinely. 
The  material  body  must  have  its  due  supply  of  appropriate 
matter ;  the  soul  its  due  supply  of  appropriate  soul-substance ; 
and  the  inmost  Deific  essence  its  due  su})ply  of  divine  influx. 
And  ever\'  condition  and  circumstance  necessary  to  these 
results  must  receive  due  consideration. 

!Xow  where  must  education  begin  ?  Undoubtedly  it  must 
begin  with  the  physical  identity  of  the  human  being  and  at 
the  point  where  development  commences.  Thence  working 
inward  it  finally  takes  cognizance  of  the  most  interior  nature, 
and  addresses  its  appliances  to  the  entire  man  with  due  regard 
to  all  liis  wants.  The  human  seed  commences  its  develop- 
ment, for  good  or  evil,  in  the  maternal  womb  at  or  soon  after 
impregnation.  Therefore  I  must  begin  at  this  j)oint.  When 
I  come  to  treat  of  marriage  mid  procreation  I  shall  begin  even 
farther  back.  But  educationally  I  will  start  where  development 
is  first  cognizable.  Who  now  are  educators  of  the  embryo 
man  or  woman  ?     Prinuirily,  directly  and  chiefly  the  mother. 
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Next  in  degree  of  influence  the  father.  And  next  subordinately 
the  mother's  intimate  associates  in  the  family  and  neighbor- 
hood. All  these  exert  a  greater  or  less  influence,  designedly 
or  undesignedly,  to  determine  the  development  of  the  unborn 
child.  Their  influence  is  variously  limited,  yet  great  Their 
educational  responsibilities  are  proportionate.  The  structure, 
conformation,  nervous  system,  appetites,  passional  propensities 
and  moml  tendencies  of  the  future  man  or  woman  will  be 
more  or  less  aflected  by  influences  operating  in,  upon  and 
through  the  mother  before  birth.  This  may  be  safely  affirmed 
of  ordinary  cases,  not  to  mention  extraordinary  ones  in  which 
very  dire  calamities  sometimes  occur.  Before  birth,  as  well  as 
afterwards,  it  holds  true  that 

«  Jiist  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined." 

Jbtq,  You  astonish  and  alarm  me.  I  never  dreamed  of  edu- 
cation before  birth.  Who  will  dare  to  become  parents  with 
such  responsibilities  as  these  resting  upon  them  ! 

JSc.  It  is  a  pity  that  multitudes  who  are  grossly  unfit  to  be- 
come parents  could  not  be  deterred  by  some  wholesome  motive 
ftom  perpetrating  those  dreadful  generative  and  gestative 
wrongs  which  so  grievously  afliict  their  offspring. 

Biq.  Be  kind  enough  to  indicate  the  wrongs  to  which  you 
allude. 

Ex.  I  cannot  indicate  them  all.  "  Their  name  is  Legion." 
They  result  from  great  abuses,  some  of  which  I  will  briefly 
mention. 

1.  Frequent  and  persistent  venereal  indulgence  of  the  bus* 
band,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  and  sometimes 
against  the  reciprocal  inclinations  of  his  pregnant  wife.  This 
is  a  great  and  prevalent  abuse  of  nature.  Perverted  amative- 
ness,  unchastened  lust  and  the  force  of  habit,  strengthened  by 
the  ignorant  plea  of  passional  necessity,  thus  inflict  incalcula- 
ble mischiefs  on  the  helpless  foBtus.  Such  indulgence  should 
seldom,  if  ever,  take  place  during  pregnancy,  or  during  lacta- 
tion. It  is  contrary  to  unperverted  nature  and  productive  of 
most  blighting  consequences. 

2.  Cruelty,  unkindness,  indifference,  neglect  and  various 
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kinds  of  ill-treatment  from  the  husband,  or  from  other  persons, 
towards  the  pregnant  wife.  This  is  sometimes  gross  and  out- 
rageous, sometimes  refined  and  secret,  but  always  injurious  to 
the  mother,  and  through  her  to  the  unborn  child.  There  is  no 
period  of  female  life  during  which  a  loving,  kind,  considerate 
treatment  is  so  necessary — so  indispensable.  Yet  ill-treat- 
ment from  the  husband,  or  other  intimate  associates,  to  the 
incipient  mother  is  no  uncommon  occurrence.  And  the  conse- 
quences are  deplorable.  Many  a  child  comes  into  the  world 
raal-formed,  or  non-compos,  or  sickly,  or  irrascible,  or  ill  balanc- 
ed, by  reason  of  the  gall  and  bitterness  amid  which  it  has  been 
gestatcd. 

3.  Extreme  toil,  hardsliip,  care  and  anxiety  of  the  pregnant 
mother,  whereby  in  many  instances  she  is  overtasked,  worn 
down,  and  her  vital  energies  nearly  exliaustcd.  This  is  no 
uncommon  evil.  Sometimes  it  seems  absolutely  unavoidable. 
Sometimes  poverty  impels  it  Sometimes  it  is  enforced  by 
rank  covetousncss  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  or  the  wife 
licrself,  or  both.  Sometimes  pride,  fashion  and  a  false  hospi- 
tality, which  oppresses  the  family  with  company  to  be  enter- 
tained, occasions  the  drudgery.  And  not  unfrequently  it  is 
necessitated  by  too  large  a  family.  A  thoughtless  husband 
ignorantly  indulges  his  venereal  lusts  at  every  opportunity. 
Impregnation  occurs  just  as  oflen  as  poor  jaded  maternity  will 
admit  of.  it  The  good  woman  perhaps  believes  it  to  be  the 
visitation  of  Divine  Providence  upon  her  from  year  to  year, 
and  that  she  is  irrevocably  fated  to  have  her  "  number."  So 
the  house  swarms  with  unbidden  offspring,  and  resounds  with 
the  clamor  of  their  conflicting  wants.  There  is  an  utter  dis- 
proportion of  strength,  qualification  and  means  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  They  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  even  ph3rsi- 
cally,  much  less  intellectually  and  morally.  The  affectionate 
but  worn  down  mother  drags  on  through  it  all  as  well  as  she 
can,  meantime  adding  to  the  household  another  and  another 
crying  loved  one,  till  age  or  death  terminates  the  struggle. 
And  long  afler  she  shall  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature  will  her 
ill-developed,  half-hved  children  reecho  her  sighs.  All  this  is 
wrong.  Such  abuses  ought  not  to  go  uncorrected.  In  fulfilling 
36 
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functions  so  momcnlous,  and  under  circumstances  so  delicate, 
the  wife  should  not  be  overtasked,  oppressed  with  care  nor 
tortured  with  anxiet^^  At  least  such  evils  should  be  avoided 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  The  developing  embryo  should 
have  the  benefit  of  sterling  vital  energy,  genial  tranquillity,  and 
a  calm,  cheerful  enjoyment  of  life's  needed  comforts.  Other- 
wise both  mother  and  child  must  be  more  or  less  injured. 

4.  Undue  excitement  of  the  passions,  especially  the  more 
malignant  ones — anger,  envy,  jealousy,  hatred,  revenge,  fear 
and  despair — exert  a  blighting  and  baneful  influence  on  unborn 
oflTspring.  Mothers  thus  excited  often  unintentionally  stamp 
the  most  fatal  impressions  on  the  fmit  of  their  wombs.  Abuses 
of  this  nature  are  fearfully  prevalent,  if  not  in  their  extremes, 
yet  to  a  malign  extent  But  it  is  of  the  highest .  importance 
that  they  should  be  studiously  avoided  during  both  gestation 
and  lactation ;  indeed,  for  other  reasons,  at  all  times  through 
life. 

6.  There  are  great  physiological  abuses  which  in  millions  of 
cases  poison,  pen^ert  and  curse  human  nature  before  birth. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  instances  of  disgusting  drunkenness, 
gluttony,  filthiness  and  gross  intemperance  of  the  animal  pro- 
pensities, which  sometimes  occur  in  the  degraded  classes  of  so- 
ciety. They  are  horrible  to  contemplate  in  connection  with  the 
procreation  and  gestation  of  children.  Besides  these  we  may 
find  evils  enough  to  deprecate  in  more  favored  circles.  Look 
at  the  food  generally  eaten.  Think  of  the  quantity,  the  quali- 
ty, the  cooker}',  the  condiments,  the  accompaniments,  the  mas- 
tication and  the  digestion.  Is  it  nutritious,  wholesome,  simple, 
digestible  ?  Far  otherwise.  Look  at  the  exhalations,  perspi- 
rations and  evacuations.  Are  they  open,  free,  regular  and 
healthful?  Far  otherwise.  Look  at  clothing,  dress.  Is  it 
adapted  to  preserve  a  just  temperature  of  the  body  ?  Is  it 
comfortable  and  easy  at  all  points  ?  Is  there  no  compression 
of  the  lungs,  chest,  abdominal  viscera,  blood  vessels,  muscles 
of  the  limbs  or  pores  of  the  skin  ?  Far  and  fatally  otherwise. 
Look  at  sleeping  rooms.  Are  they  spacious  and  well  ventilated  ? 
Alas,  little  better  often  than  death  cells,  wherd  people  breathe 
a  most  vitiated,  gaseous  atmosphere  from  eight  to  twelve  hours 
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in  the  twenty-four  I  Look  at  the  exercise  taken  by  women, 
over  the  cooking  stove  and  the  fervent  coal  fire,  on  the  tread- 
mill of  household  drudgeiy,  in  the  streets  with  elegant  good* 
ibr-nothing  shoes,  or  worse  yet  in  the  parlor  or  ball-room,  or 
some  frivolous  party  got  up  for  amusemental  dissipation,  killing 
of  time  and  reversing  of  day  and  night  I  will  not  allude  to 
tiie  thousand  and  one  other  abuses  rife  among  women,  the 
mothers  of  each  successive  generation  of  our  race.  When  we 
contem]ilate  the  wrongs  inflicted  before  birth  on  millions  of 
human  beings,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  world  abounds  with 
so  many  unfortunate,  incompetent,  untractable,  depraved, 
vicious,  contentious,  destructive  and  unhappy  creatures  ?  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  mankind  are  so  low,  ill-developed  and  misera- 
ble ;  especially  when  we  adjoin  to  the  education  before  birth 
that  which  follows  after  through  infancy  and  youth  ?  Imagine 
now  a  million  of  unborn  babes  in  process  of  development  amid 
th(^  blight  and  bitterness  of  these  multiform  abuses.  Every 
one  of  that  million  comics  into  outer  hfe  more  or  less  perverted 
in  physiciil,  mc!ital  and  moral  capability.  Is  it  very  strange 
that  one-third  of  the  race  die  in  infancy  ?  Is  it  very  strange 
that  so  many  of  the  sur\uvors  sj^end  a  wretched  life?  Is  it 
very  stninge  that  only  a  few  of  them  are  really  healthful, 
intelligent,  virtuous  and  ha])py  ?  Certainly  not.  WTiat  do  you 
think  of  education  during  this  germinal  stage  of  human  ex- 
istence ? 

Inq.  lam  amazed  and  confounded  in  the  attempt  to  conceii^ 
of  its  importance.  1  never  before  had  my  attention  directed  to 
th<'  droadliil  ignorance,  abuse  and  peixersion,  through  which 
liunuin  beings  are  generally  introduced  into  our  world.  I  begin 
to  perceive  that  unspeakable  blessings  would  result  to  future 
generations,  if  mothers,  fathers,  relatives  and  associates  would 
adopt  your  educative  suggestions  relative  to  the  yet  imbom. 
But  1  look  for  others  equally  im])ortant  in  respect  to  education 
after  birth.     Please  j)roceed. 

Ex.  1  would  not  imply  that  education  after  birth  is  ummpor- 
tant,  because  so  much  de])ends  on  what  precedes  birth.  Right 
education  is  so  important,  both  before  and  after,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult of  companitive  estimation.     We  have  traced  development 
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firom  conception  to  parturition.  Let  us  suppose  that  thus  far 
all  is  right.  Well  formed,  healthful,  promising  infants  are 
bom,  and  now  we  are  to  proceed  with  their  education.  What 
h^^ve  we  to  do?  They  are  to  be  developed  into  men  and 
women — such  men  and  women,  physically,  intellectually  and 
morally  as  shall  be  truly  happy.  We  wish  them  to  be,  to  do 
and  to  enjoy  all  that  is  really  desirable,  to  the  extent  of  their 
natural  capabilities.  This  then  is  what  we  have  to  do,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  done  by  education.  After  birth  development  soon 
requires  the  aid  of  enlightenment  and  government ;  and  thence- 
forth these  three  activities  of  education  are  concurrent,  until 
the  first  becomes  unnecessary,  then  the  second,  and  then  tlic 
third. 

Inq.  But  I  would  ask,  if  either  of  them  can  become  unnec- 
essary this  side  of  ultimate  absolute  perfection  ?  Will  not  the 
human  being  progress  by  development,  enlightenment  and 
discipline  through  all  ages  until  complete  reiinion  with  the 
Infinite  Divinity  ? 

JEt;  So  I  fully  believe ;  and  in  that  sense  education  can  ter- 
minate only  when  man's  identity  shall  have  become  perfectly 
divinitized.  But  I  am  now  treating  of  education  in  a  more 
restricted  sense.  I  mean  by  the  term  that  compound  process 
of  development,  enlightenment  and  government  which  renders 
men  and  women  what  they  are  at  full  maturity  in  tfiis  life.  If 
this  process  be  well  carried  out  by  human  ageucy,  we  may 
confide  all  the  rest  to  higher  teachers.  Practically  the  question 
i^,  What  have  we  to  do  in  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
ti^?  In  responding  to  this  inquiry  I  propose  to  consider 
jT  edflcation  under  seven  heads,  viz : 

Physical  education, 
,  — "Affectional  education, 

Intellectual  education, 

Industrial  education. 

Economical  education, 
--Social  education,  and 

KeUgious  education. 
'-v^v^You  must  not  expect  me,  in  such  an  exposition  as  this,  to 
treat  of  education  in  all  its  minute  details  under  these  several 
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heads.  I  can  only  indicate  the  capital  points  to  which  atten- 
tion should  be  given.  I  must  speak  suggestively  and  precep- 
tively  on  the  essentials. 

Inq.  I  understand  very  well  that  you  must  leave  innumera- 
ble good  tilings  unsaid ;  and  I  ask  only  for  plainly  stated  cardi- 
nal truths  and  rules. 

Ex.  I.  Physical  education.  This  relates  almost  exclusively 
to  the  material  body.  Suppose  we  are  now  to  take  charge  of 
a  new  bom  infant,  which  is  to  be  provided  for  and  trained  up 
to  adult  age.  Our  first  concern  is  for  the  body  of  this  child. 
Our  great  desideratum  is  the  cliild's  health.  If  this  can  be 
promoted  and  preserved,  we  are  sure  that  the  whole  body  will 
naturally  grow  to  full  size  and  consistency,  experiencing  much 
j)leasure  and  comparatively  little  pain.  What  then  are  the  in- 
dispensable conditions  of  physical  health  ? 

First.  Proper  protection  against  external  injuries  by  means 
of  suitable  care  takers,  a  suitable  habitation  and  suitable  cloth- 
ing. The  httle  stranger  comes  into  the  world  the  most  helpless 
of  all  creatures,  yet  exposed  to  multiform  dangers.  There 
must  be  persons  to  take  suitable  care  of  this  helpless  being 
until  rendered  capable  of  all  necessary  self-care.  Let  the  mid- 
wife, the  nurse,  the  mother,  the  father  and  the  subsequent 
assistant  educators,  be  qualified  both  by  knowledge  and  good 
will,  to  do  their  duty.  Thus  will  the  child  fall  into  good  hands, 
and  receive  suitable  care.  Let  the  habitation  be  a  safe  and 
quiet  shelter — a  suitable  protection  against  the  inclement  ele- 
ments and  all  invading  annoyances  by  day  and  by  night — a 
pleasant,  healthful  home.  To  be  such,  it  should  have  a  good 
surrounding  atmosphere  and  pleasant  prospects,  plenty  of  nat- 
ural light,  moderate  warmth,  ample  ventilation,  very  little 
dampness,  very  httle  filth,  and  very  httle  harsh  noise.  The 
wretched  abodes  in  oiu  large  cities,  and  often  in  our  villages 
and  country  places,  where  so  many  of  the  human  race  are 
bom,  and  for  a  while  vegetate  rather  than  live,  are  deplorable 
opposites  of  the  suitable  habitations  I  am  recommending. 
Clothing  is  an  important  item  of  physical  protection.  What  is 
suitable  clothing  ?     That  which  is  absolutely  healthful.    All 
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Other  is  unsuitable.     The  following  general  precepts  may  be 
safely  followed. 

1.  Let  the  clothing  next  the  skin  be  flexible  and  congenial ; 
o£  linen  or  cotton,  such  as  may  be  easily  cleansed ;  a  day  suit, 
and  a  night  suit,  often  well  washed  and  aired. 

2.  Let  the  more  exterior  apparel  be  of  various  material,  and 
adapted  to  preserve  the  normal  heat  of  the  system,  which  is 
about  98  degrees,  in  just  equilibrium  from  head  to  foot,  by 
night  and  day,  adding  or  diminishing  the  quantity  as  the  vary- 
ing temperature  may  require. 

3.  Protect  the  feet  and  other  much  exposed  parts  from  injury 
by  substantial  yet  flexible  attire.  Also,  the  head  and  shoulders 
in  hot  weather  from  the  scorching  sunbeams,  by  very  light, 
cool  coverings. 

4.  Let  not  the  head  be  over  clothed.  It  needs  little  clothing 
additional  to  the  hair,  wliile  that  lasts.  Keep  it  cool,  and  the 
feet  warm. 

5.  Let  all  clothing  be  as  light  as  it  can  be  and  afford  the 
necessary  protection  against  cold,  moistiure  and  other  injury. 

6.  Let  no  part  of  the  clothing  be  so  tight  as  to  impede  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  or  the  free  play  of  the  muscles,  or  the 
ftill  respiration  of  the  lungs,  or  the  natural  action  of  any  inter- 
nal organ,  or  the  ingress  of  a  portion  of  air  to  the  skin.  Let  it 
be  so  loose  and  easy  at  evefy  point,  from  head  to  foot,  as  to 
move  readily  at  all  times. 

Irf/^.  I  cannot  find  a  word  of  fault  with  these  precepts.  But 
I  am  sure  that  the  kind  of  education  you  propose  to  give  to  tlie 
bodies  of  children  and  youth  is  radically  contrary  to  that  which 
prevails.  For  one,  I  have  been  brought  up  in  obvious  violation 
of  these  six  precepts,  at  least  in  numerous  particulars.  And  I 
am  unacquainted  with  any  young  man  or  woman  who  has 
been  much  more  fortunate  than  myself  in  this  part  of  physical 
educ^ition.  To  confess  the  truth  relative  to  your  sixth  precept, 
saying  nothing  of  the  others,  I  was  scarcely  ever  dressed  for 
company  without  a  tight  hat,  a  tight  cra^-at,  a  tight  coat  at  cer- 
tain points,  a  tight  vest,  tight  pantaloons,  tight  hose,  tight  boots 
or  shoes,  besides  other  fashionably  uncomfortable  things.  My 
CTamps  and  aches  have  been  in  proportion.     But  it  has  been 
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useless  to  comi)lain.  Fasliion  and  custom  have  sileuced  all 
rebellion.  I  have  seen  others  worse  enthralled  than  myself  by 
this  evil  education,  both  male  and  female,  especially  the  latter. 
My  poor  sisters  are  living  martyrs  to  unhealthiul  dressing,  and 
never  suspected  it  till  lately.  Tliey  are  always  elegantly 
dressed  when  ready  to  be  seen.  IJut  such  work  have  they 
made  with  their  spines,  lungs,"  hearts  and  internal  organs,  nay, 
even  with  the  very  frame-work  of  their  chests,  that  scarcely 
any  thing  mUural  is  left  about  them.  Tliey  breathe  unnatu- 
rally, in  semiquavers.  Their  hearts  are  palpitating  in  contract- 
ed cells.  Their  blood  has  been  driven  from  their  feet  to  their 
heads.  Vertebra*,  stomach,  liver  and  most  other  parts  of  their 
main  structure  are  more  or  less  deranged.  But  I  need  not  be 
more  specific.  Health  is  impossible  under  such  abuses.  I 
hope  a  new  and  better  physical  education  is  awaiting  the 
unborn. 

Ex.  I  join  you  in  this  hope,  and  therefore  proceed. 

Second.  Another  indispensable  condition  of  physical  health 
is  proper  alimentation,  nutrition  or  refection,  by  means  of  eat- 
ing, drinking  &c.  I  may  sum  up  jny  leading  ideas  on  this 
point  in  the  following  precepts  : 

1.  Let  the  child  be  nursed  at  the  breast,  or  fed  on  similar 
liquid  nutrition,  for  one  year,  or  until  the  period  of  dentition ; 
then  on  easily  digested  liquids  and  solids  suited  to  age  until 
seven  years  old. 

2.  Let  nutriment  be  taken  often  by  infants,  but  never  to 
surfeiting.  From  seven  years  of  age  and  upward  let  three 
meals  be  taken  per  day  at  regular  periods,  and  seldom  any 
thing  else  eaten,  except  wholesome  fruits. 

3.  Let  all  food  eaten  be  of  a  good  quality  in  its  kind,  not 
adulterated,  damaged  or  inferior. 

4.  Let  all  cooking  be  cleanly,  simple  and  wholesome,  not 
filthy,  not  greasy,  not  compounded  of  many  ingredients,  not 
highly  concentrated,  not  under-cooked  nor  in  any  wise  unfit  for 
comfortable  digestion.  Eschew  nearly  all  confectionary,  pastry 
&c.  as  abominable. 

5.  Eat  only  one,  two  or  at  the  most  three  kinds  of  food  at 
the  same  meal.     Masticate  well,  and  be  careful  not  to  over  eat. 
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Intemperance  is  the  common  fault  in  alimentation.     Tlicre  are 
as  many  gluttons  as  there  are  drunkards. 

6.  Let  the  flesh  of  animals  be  wholly  eschewed  if  vigorous 
health  can  be  secured  without ;  and  if  used  at  all,  let  it  never 
be  in  large  quantities,  nor  oftener  than  once  a  day.  Studious, 
sedentary  and  excitable  people  must  Uve  on  the  simpler  and 
more  digestible  kinds  of  food.  They  must  be  regular  and 
abstemious  feeders,  yet  not  starvelings. 

7.  Intoxicating  liquors  of  all  kinds  must  be  eschewed  as 
beverages  or  ordinary  refreshments.  Likewise  coffee,  tea  and 
hot  refections  in  general.  Likewise  tobacco  and  narcotics  of 
every  description.  Some  of  the  more  harmless  coffees  and 
teas  may  be  occasionally  used;  but  moderate  quantities  of 
pure  water,  or  milk,  or  milk  and  water  or  some  other  unstimu- 
lating  drinks,  are  the  healthful  liquids  to  be  taken  into  the 
stomach. 

These  are  good  general  rules  for  proper  alimentation.  More 
might  be  added,  and  doubless  some  exceptionable  cases  pro- 
vided for.  But  with  common  sense  these  are  suflicicnt ;  and 
without  common  sense  ten  thousand  rules  would  be  useless. 
May  I  proceed  to  the  next  condition  of  health  ? 

Ihq,  I  have  no  objection.  I  like  yoiu  views  of  alimentation 
very  well.  Some  will  think  you  go  too  far,  and  some  that  you 
are  too  latitudinarian.  But  it  strikes  me  that  if  you  educate 
the  yoimg  in  accordance  with  your  seven  precepts,  they  will 
exhibit  a  very  radical  and  satisfactory  contrast  ^nth  most  of 
the  present  generation. 

Ez.  I  am  sure  they  will.  I  have  read  and  seen  much  of 
dietetics  in  various  extremes,  and  the  result  of  my  convictions 
is  given  in  these  precepts.  Nevertheless,  let  every  possible 
improvement  be  made  that  can  be. 

Third.  Proper  exercise  is  a  condition  of  health.  The  phys- 
ical system  is  so  constituted  that  every  part  of  it  must  have 
more  or  less  motion.  Certain  vital  organs  keep  up  a  perpetual 
motion  from  birth  till  death  without  volition,  and  to  some 
extent  without  the  mind's  consciousness.  Thus  the  heart 
throbs,  the  blood  circulates,  the  longs  respire,  digestion  goes  on 
and  the  secretions  take  place,  by  what  we  call  involuntary 
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action.  But  the  healthy  action  of  even  these  organs  depends 
much  on  external  exercise ;  i.  e.  on  the  proper  activity  of  the 
organs  which  we  can  voluntarily  put  in  motion.  Muscular 
exercise  is  quite  indispensable  to  development  and  strength. 
I  will  give  my  ideas  on  this  point  in  the  preceptive  form : 

1.  Let  every  kind  of  exercise  be  so  adapted  to  the  present 
strength  of  the  organ  or  muscles  exercised  as  to  increase  it, 
but  never  to  overtax  any  part.  Thus  the  feet,  hands,  chest, 
eyes,  ears  and  every  part  of  the  system  will  be  invigorated. 

2.  Let  exercise  take  place  daily,  and,  when  at  all  conveni- 
ent, in  the  open  air.  Let  it  commence  while  the  infant  is  yet 
young,  and  be  varied  in  all  practicable  ways. 

3.  Let  it  be  gymnastically  adapted  to  exercise  duly  and  har- 
moniously all  the  muscular  powers  of  the  system.  So  soon  as 
the  cliild  can  walk  and  run,  let  it  be  taught  to  use  its  limbs  in 
all  manner  of  wholesome  ways.  Also,  to  inhale  long  breaths, 
and  slowly  exhale  them,  that  the  lungs  may  be  strengthened, 
the  chest  expanded,  and  the  blood  exhilarated. 

4.  Let  there  be  multiform  graceful  and  invigorating  exercises 
gradually  taught,  such  as  the  most  unexceptionable  cahsthenio 
and  gymnastic  movements.  Also,  marching  and  dancing  in 
the  open  air  to  music ;  or  if  within  doors,  never  in  crowded, 
heated,  ill -ventilated  rooms. 

5.  Let  exercise  be  taken  often  with  a  distinct  object  imme- 
diately in  view  that  is  useful,  charitable,  or  of  real  benefit  to 
some  human  being.     Let  utility  be  combined  with  recreation. 

6.  Lot  not  exercise  be  sought  in  the  wanton  killing  of  harm- 
less creatures,  nor  in  any  kind  of  cruelty  to  human  or  brute 
beings,  nor  in  vulgar  demoralizing  antics,  nor  in  any  pugilistic 
rencounters,  nor  in  mimicking  the  arts  of  war,  nor  in  burning 
gunpowder  with  fire  arms  and  annoying  play  things,  nor  in  any 
other  vitiating  sports.  These  have  prevailed  long  enough  ;  and 
there  are  plenty  of  innocent  unexceptionable  methods,  whioh 
will  completely  subserve  the  promotion  of  health. 

Do  you  assent  to  these  rules  of  physical  education  ? 
Inq.  I  can  do  so  very  honest! y  and  cordially. 
Ex,   I  will  proceed  then  to  another   condition  of  health, 
which  is 
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Fourth.  Proper  sleep,  rest,  repose.  Tlie  human  body  must 
have  a  due  portion  of  these,  or  become  diseased  and  wear  out 
Some  persons  require  more  and  some  less.  The  following 
rules  may  be  obsen-ed  to  advantage : 

1.  Let  sleep  always  be  natural  and  abundant — ^never  other- 
wise except  from  necessity.  Infjints,  if  healthy,  will  sleep  a 
large  part  of  the  time  for  the  first  few  months.  Let  them  sleep 
all  they  will  ncUuridly ;  but  do  not  stupefy  them  with  drugs. 
The  young  generally  require  more  sleep  than  adults.  Let  them 
have  what  they  need.  It  is  a  much  praised  folly  in  many  quar- 
ters, that  the  less  people  sleep  the  better.  Not  even  the  benefits 
of  early  rising,  though  great,  will  offset  the  evils  of  insufficient 
sleep. 

2.  Let  bods  be  as  soft  as  they  can  be  without  over  heating 
the  sleeper,  with  bed  clothes  as  light  as  they  can  be  and  pre- 
serve sufficient  warmth.  There  is  no  merit  in  hard  beds  iter  se. 
Feather  beds  are  well  enough  in  cold  weather,  but  bad  in  hot. 
Mattresses  of  decent  flexibility  are  generally  preferable  at  all 
seasons. 

3.  Let  sleeping  rooms  be  large,  well  lighted  by  day,  well 
aired  at  all  times,  and  kept  thoroughly  clean.  Let  the  bed 
clothes  and  bedsteads  be  frequently  cleansed  and  aired.  Let 
bedsteads  be  well  elevated  above  the  floor,  and  never  hung 
about  with  curtains.  Curtains  are  an  unhealthful  nuisance. 
Let  there  be  no  trundle  beds  for  the  children.  They  are  too 
near  the  floor,  where  the  air  is  often  carbonized.  Let  there  be 
wide  berths,  or  single  ones,  that  the  sleepers  may  not  annoy 
each  other,  nor  suffer  from  vitiated  air,  or  fcetid  exhalations. 

4.  In  securing  the  requisite  ventilation,  freshness  of  air  and 
coolness,  let  damp  vapors  and  atmospheric  currents  be  careful- 
ly avoided. 

5.  Let  sleep  be  taken  regularly  and  in  the  night  season ; 
when  practicable  alwnys  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  At  otli- 
er  times,  of  course,  according  to  age,  circumstances  and  ne- 
cessity. 

6.  Let  there  be  other  repose  than  that  of  sleep,  whenever 
the  weary  and  exhausted  system  requires  it,  especially  about 
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meal  limes,  during  the  heal  of  summer  noon  days,  in  Ihe  eve- 
ning, and  on  Ihe  weekly  sabbath. 

7.  Lei  the  amount  of  sleep  and  rest,  if  possible,  always  be 
equal  to  the  wants  of  the  physical  system;  and  let  no  one  in-. 
volve  him  or  herself,  except  from  necessity,  or  considerations 
of  duty,  in  cares,  anxieties  and  toils  which  prevent  the  taking 
of  needful  repose. 

Thus  would  I  educate  the  rising  generation  physically  in  re- 
spect to  sleep  and  rest.     Have  you  any  objections  to  offer? 

Liq.  None  at  all ;  please  proceed. 

Kk.  Fifth.  Another  condition  of  health  is  purification.  The 
term  purification  implies  proper  attention  to  all  the  natural  and 
artificial  processes  of  physical  cleanliness.  There  is  a  constant 
effort  of  the  human  body  to  expel  from  itself  all  impure  and 
deleterious  matter.  This  is  done  tlu'ough  the  lungs,  the  skin, 
the  bowels  and  the  other  excrementary  organs.  This  effort  of 
nature  to  cleanse  itself  must  be  encouraged  and  assisted  from 
without.  Otherwise  the  natural  chamiels  are  obstructed,  the 
discharges  checked,  the  rejected  matter  flows  back,  and  the 
whole  system  becomes  diseased.  It  is  said  that  five-eighths  of 
this  impure,  poisonous  matter  is  expelled  naturally  through  the 
lungs  and  skin,  and  three-eighths  through  more  obvious  chan- 
nels. What  then  if  the  lungs  do  not  expand  and  contract  free- 
ly, so  as  to  inhale  a  fidl  supply  of  oxygen,  and  to  exhale  the 
carbon  and  fetor  from  the  circulating  blood  ?  Or  what  if  the 
air  breathed  is  itself  vitiated,  so  as  to  be  imwholesome  ?  Or 
what  if  scurf  and  filth  agglutinate  the  pores  of  the  skin  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  ?  Or  what  if 
uncleanness  be  absorbed  from  foul  hnen  about  the  body,  or  the 
bed  occupied  by  night  ?  Or  what  if  there  be  unfrequent  and 
insufficient  discharges  through  the  oilier  excrementary  organs? 
Can  there  be  health?  Surely  not.  Then  let  the  following 
rules  be  carefully  observed  : 

1.  Breathe  long  full  breaths  of  good  air  habitually.  Let  the 
lungs  do  justice  to  the  blood  in  purifying  it 

2.  Cleanse  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  with  soap  and 
water  frequently ;  every  day  if  you  can,  but  every  week  with- 
out failure.     If  you  cannot  bear  cold  water,  use  warm.     Apply 
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the  comb,  the  towel,  the  flesh  brush,  and  the  scraper  if  neces- 
sary, till  the  dead  scarf  and  oily  impurities  are  purged  away, 
and  the  exhalent  putridity  can  freely  escape  through  the  pores. 
•*  Wash  and  be  clean." 

3.  See  that  yoiu:  clothes  are  washed  and  aired  often  enough 
not  to  scent  the  surrounding  atmosphere  as  you  sit  down  or 
walk  about  Let  not  the  absorbents  of  the  surface  be  doomed 
to  take  in  exuded  pollution  from  unclean  linen.  Never  leave 
the  bed  room  in  the  morning  till  the  clothes  have  been  well 
laid  open,  and  the  window  has  welcomed  the  fresh  air. 

4.  Promote  habitually  a  regular  stool  at  least  once  in  twenty- 
foiu  hoiurs,  and  attend  promptly  to  the  other  natural  purifica- 
tions, that  there  may  be  no  unhealthful  obstructions,  and  that 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  physical  system  may  run  smoothly. 

5.  Let  yott/habitation  and  all  its  appurtenances,  within  and 
without,  share  in  the  general  purification. 

6.  Let  children  from  birth  receive  all  needful  purifications* 
iUid  be  so  trained  that  they  will  cheerfully  adhere  through  life 
to  the  law  of  cleanliness. 

Such  are  my  ideas  of  purification,  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  health  and  an  important  item  in  physical  education.  I  will 
present  another  and  close. 

Sixth.  Proper  medication,  or  use  of  medicines,  or  the  means 
^  recovering  health.  If  due  attention  were  always  paid  to 
the  five  previously^  named  conditions  of  health,  it  would  not 
^ften  need  recovery.  But  there  are  many  casualties,  unavoida- 
ble exposures  to  disease  and  delinquencies  through  imperfec- 
tion. Hence  there  will  arise  frequent  occasions  for  medication 
of  some  sort     Therefore  let  the  following  rules  be  observed  : 

1.  If  a  surgical  operation  be  requisite,  for  any  sufficient 
reason,  let  reliable  aid  be  seasonably  called  and  skillfully 
apphed. 

2.  In  aU  ordinary  cases  of  disease  rely  on  dieting,  exercising, 
bathing,  journeying,  resting  and  kind,  simple  nursing.  Be 
not  easily  alarmed ;  be  patient ;  and  nature  will  recuperate. 
Three-fourths  of  all  the  cases  wherein  doctors  are  called,  and 
irags  swallowed,  or  other  wonrjring  applications  prescribed, 
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would  pass  off  well  if  treated  according  to  this  rule.     Perhaps 
nine-tenths.     Perhaps  even  a  greater  proportion. 

3.  In  very  extraordinary  cases  resort  to  the  physician  in  whose 
medical  skill  and  judgment  you  have  the  greatest  confidence; 
and  let  his  prescriptions  be  faithfully  followed  so  long  as  you 
profess  to  trust  him.  But  if  the  medicines  prescribed,  or  the 
applications  urged,  are  of  a  violent  nature,  from  whichsoever 
of  the  conflicting  Patkies  emanating,  make  up  your  mind  that 
the  chances  for  your  recovery  are  doubtful,  and  be  ready  for 
death. 

4.  Abstain  from  all  artificial  interferences  with  the  course  of 
nature  as  much  as  possible.  When  you  make  use  of  any,  be 
sure  that  they  \vill  not  damage  or  weaken,  but  assist  and 
strengthen  the  system.  As  a  general  thing  eschew  the  whole 
chaos  of  high  pretending  medication. 

5.  Let  the  sick  have  a  good  nurse,  plenty  of  wholesome  air, 
cleanliness,  few  watchers  and  Httle  excitement.  There  is 
commonly  too  much  company  and  too  much  noise  about  sick 
persons.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  fill  the  house  with  what  is 
called  help,  kind  callers  and  night  watchers,  when  one  of  the 
family  is  taken  sick.  Let  there  be  silence,  serenity  and  order 
to  the  utmost  extent. 

6.  In  time  of  health  prepare  for  sickness.  Let  there  be  as 
many  conveniences  in  readiness  as  can  well  be  provided.  The 
changes  of  body  and  bed  clotliing,  the  utensils,  implements  and 
other  requisites  should  be  kept  in  readiness  by  every  house- 
hold ;  or  at  least  by  every  group  of  famiUes,  so  that  when  the 
visitation  is  made  all  tilings  necessary  and  comfortable  may  be 
readily  available. 

7.  Finally,  let  the  old  rule  of  health  preservation  be  con- 
stantly respected, — "  Keep  the  head  cool,  the  feet  warm  and 
the  bowels  open."     Then  you  may  hope  for  the  best,  and  be  • 
prepared  for  the  worst. 

This  is  what  I  have  to  offer  relative  to  physical  education. 
In  general  accordance  with  this  outhne  would  I  have  the  bodies 
of  the  young,  in  my  new  social  order,  treated,  trained,  habitu- 
ated and  governed.  And  if  they  were  thus  physically  educated 
from  birth  to  adult  age,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  average  health 
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must  be  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  mankind  in  general 
as  society  now  is. 

Inq.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  and  that  other  vast  benefits  would 
result  from  such  a  physical  education.  I  have  followed  you 
attentively  tlirough  your  course  of  suggestion,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  physical  development  in  the  maternal  womb  to 
maturity.  GJod  grant  the  good  you  hold  up  in  theory  may  one 
day  be  reahzed  in  practice.  I  shall  await  with  pleasiurable 
expectancy  no  less  instructive  expositions  of  the  six  other 
kinds  of  education  yet  to  be  considered.  Meantime  we  will 
be  ready  for  another  interview  at  your  earhest  opportunity. 
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CONVERSATION   VIIL 

Education. — Affectional  education  explained — Its  distinctive  peculiarities 
stated — Seven  truths  to  bo  considered  by  educators — Seven  particulars  about 
the  educated  to  be  inquired  into — Qualifications  of  educators — Results  to 
be  sought — Specific  measures  for  accomplishing  the  desired  results — Intel- 
lectual education  explained — Developments  of  children  and  other  things 
relating  to  their  capabilities  considered — Order  of  induction  and  progress — 
Remarks — Seven  general ^  departments  of  science — Explanations  of  the 
system  proposed — habits  to  be  formed  in  the  educated. 

Ex.  II.  AiTectional  education.  What  do  I  mean  by  affec- 
tional education  ?  I  have  treated  of  pliysical  education.  I  now 
take  a  step  inward  to  the  soul  which  animates  the  material 
body.  It  is  but  a  step.  I  come  to  the  sensational  instincts,  the 
animal  propensities  and  the  passional  forces.  All  these  are 
variously  excitable,  normally  and  abnormally.  In  their  aggre- 
gate general  character  and  tendency  they  give  what  we  call 
disposition.  Hence  we  say  of  such  and  such  children,  tJtis  has 
a  good  disposition,  that  a  bad  one.  When  these  sensational 
instincts,  animal  propensities  and  passional  powers  are  strongly 
excited  by  external  objects  or  influences,  we  speak  of  excited 
feelings  as  jjossiotis.  Thus  we  have  the  passions  of  anger,  fear, 
grief  cVc.  Now  what  we  properly  call  a  feet  ion  comes  between 
deposition  and  ])assian.  It  is  a  determinate  love  or  hate,  like 
or  disHke — a  settled  inclination  of  feeling  in  a  certain  direction. 
Human  nature  is  so  constituted  as  to  become  strongly  affec- 
tional, both  carnally  and  spiritually.  The  ruling  affections 
make  the  man.  They  determine  his  character  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, also  his  measure  of  happiness,  and  frequeittly  that  of  oth- 
ers. The  propelling  power  of  human  nature  is  affectional ;  the 
directing  is  rational.  But  the  affectional  often  overrules  the 
rational.  Hence  the  importance  of  affectional  education.  It 
is  this  which  regulates  and  molds  tlie  affections. 

Ltq.  Will  you  specify  the  principal  affections  of  the  human 
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soul  which  you  propose  to  educate  and  the  roots  from  which 
they  spring.  ^ 

I  Ex.  The  love  of  alimentation  or  gustatory  pleasure ;  root, 

J2^        Alimentivcness.     The  love  of  property ;  root,  Acquisitiveness.  <^^^ 
•0        The  love  of  crushing,  destroying,  or  overcoming  what  is  offens- 
ive ;  root,  Destructiveness.     The  love  of  contest  and  debate  ; 
^     root,  Combaiiveness.     The  love  of  secresy ;  root,  Secretive- 
^    ness.     The  love  of  the  opjjosite  sex ;  root,  Amativeness.     The 
'^     love  of  friends  ;  root,  Adheeiveness.     The  love  of  display ;  root, 
ir     Approbativeness.     The  love  of  command  or  power ;  root,  Self- 
J^y .  Esteem.     The  love  of  justice  ;  root.   Conscientiousness.      The 
// love  of  safety  or  security;  root,   Cautiousness.      The  love  of 
/^-worship,  homage,  adoration;  root.   Veneration.     The  love  of 
/3   benefiting   and  blessing  others;   root,    Benev^ence.      These 
samples  sufficiently  explain  my  meaning.     Phrenologists  dcs- 
'  ^  V.  9  '    ignate  organs  which  serve  as  the  vitalio  centers  of  all  the  known 
vt^Kw*.    loves.     Some  make  these  organs  more  and  some  less  numer- 
'H        y       ous.     Without  discussing  the  merits  of  their  general  j)liilosophy, 
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/^^  that  human  nature  has  these  loves  in  great  number  and  variety. 
We  know  that  it  has  what,  may  be  called  animajafl^ections, 
intellectual  affections,  and  religious  affections. 

Inq.  And  you  propose  to  educate  all  these  affections.  Do 
they  admit  of  much  education  ?  Do  they  not  naturally  and 
necessarily  grow  up  from  their  scveml  vitahc  roots  ?  Are  not 
all  man's  loves  and  hates,  likes  and  dislikes,  pluenologically 
predetermined  before  birth  by  hereditary  transmission,  or  ges- 
tatory  influences  ? 

Ex.  Not  to  any  such  extent  as  to  preclude  education.  Were 
I  to  entertain  such  a  persuasion,  I  should,  of  course,  abandon 
all  idea  of  molding  and  regulating  these  streams  of  feeling  by 
means  of  education.  I  have  already  taken  for  granted  that  the 
physical  system  is  very  much  affected,  for  good  or  evil,  by  what 
takes  place  before  birth.  The  same  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the 
afiectional  constitution,  which  during  the  present  existence  is 
almost  inseparable  from  the  material  body.  But  I  maintain 
that  both  the  material  and  afiectional  systems,  however  predis- 
posed at  birthi  are  capable  of  education  to  m  immense  extent 
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Inq.  So  you  do  not  assume  either  that  infants  are  bom 
wholly  normal  and  i>urc  or  wholly  depraved  ? 

Ex.  This  you  have  before  heard  me  assert  in  our  conversa- 
tion on  spiritual  regeneration.  I  behevc  that  infants  come  into 
the  world  in  all  degrees  of  impurity,  from  the  least  to  the  great- 
est. I  dilfer  from  those  pliilosophers  who  assume  that  all 
cliildren  are  born  in  a  normally  pure  and  proper  state  witli  re-  • 
spect  to  their  aflbctional  predispositions.  Consequently  the 
very  first  inquir}^  I  shoidd  iaistitute,  i\\  order  to  the  right  affec- 
tional  education  of  cliildren,  would  be,  What  are  the^Jr  hered- 
itary and  gcstatorial  predispositions  7  Because  the  desideratum 
is  affectional  health ;  just  as  in  physical  education  the  desider- 
atum was  physical  health.  To  secure  health,  ejther  in  the 
physical  or  affectional  system,  there  must  be  well  balanced 
activity,  order  and  harmony.  Angular,  ill  balanced,  disorderly 
affections  are  necessarily  incompatible  with  happiness.  This 
is  why  there  is  so  little  true  hai)piness  in  our  world.  ''k 

I)Hj.  What  tlien  arc  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  afiec-     \ 
tional  educaticm  which  you  propose  to  institute  ? 

Kc.  First.  Let  educators  understand  and  duly  consider  the 
following  truths  : 

1.  That  all  the  natural  affectional  powers  of  human  beings, 
rightly  exercised,  arc  good. 

2.  That  they  arc  all  liable  to  abuse  and  perversion. 

3.  That  they  have  no  inherent  self- regulation,  but  are  the 
proper  siibjcHts  of  enhghtenment  and  law. 

1.  Tliat  they  are  all  to  be  regulated  by  reason  and  divine 
princii)le. 

0.  That  tlicy  arc  all  to  be  temperately  exercised,  indulged 
and  gratilit^d  in  their  proper  place  and  season. 

G.  That  the  more  animal  and  selfish  affections  are  to  be  kept 
in  just  subordination  to  the  spiritual  and  unselfish  ones. 

7.  That  the  whole  need  to  be  harmoniously  balanced. 

Second.  Let  educators  take  care  to  be  well  informed  con- 
cerning the  following  particulars  in  the  state  of  children  and 
youth  under  their  influence : 

1.  Whether  they  have  any  extreme  hereditary  or  gestatorial 
angularities  or  affectional  proclivities,  which  require  to  be  cor- 
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reeled  ;  or  any  important  deficiencies  of  affectional  capability 
wliich  require  special  remedies. 

2.  Whether  their  nervous  and  affectional  systems,  as  a  whole, 
are  too  excitable,  or  too  torjnd,  or  of  a  proper  sensibility. 

3.  Whether  they  have  refined,  or  gross  constitutional  affec- 
tionalities. 

4.  Whether  their  sensual,  or  their  spiritual  capabilities  are 
predominant. 

5.  Wliether  tliere  be  danger  of  the  precocious  or  unseasona- 
ble development  of  any  affectional  power. 

6.  Whether  exciiive,  or  nioderative  influences  are  necessary, 
what  they  should  be,  how  they  should  be  apphed,  and  when. 

7.  Whether  the  good  efl^ects  intended  are  really  produced  on 
their  pupils  by  the  course  of  educative  treatment  pursued. 

Third.  Let  educators  earnestly  and  persistently  endeavor  to 
approve  themselves  competent  and  well  qualified  to  discharge 
their  responsibilities  in  dealing  with  the  affections  of  cliildren 
and  youth.     In  order  to  tliis  they  ought  themselves  to  be 

1.  Truly  and  wisely  aflectionate. 

2.  Truly  and  wisely  intelligent 

3.  Truly  and  wisely  exemplary. 

4.  Truly  and  wisely  diligent 

5.  Truly  and  wisely  firm. 

6.  Truly  and  wisely  patient. 

7.  Truly  and  wisely  prqgrgfisive. 

Fourth.  Let  them  always  conscientiously  aim  at  the  follow- 
ing results  : 

L  To  promote  tlxe  liighest  permanent  happiness  of  the  edu- 
•  cated  in  their  proper  relations  to  all  otlier  beings. 

2.  To  secure  their  real  love,  confidence  and  respect 
.  3.  To  render  them  preeminently  benevolent,  friendly,  kind, 
forgiving  and  courteous. 

4.  To  render  tliem  preeminently  conscientious  and  reverent 
of  divine  principles. 

6.  To  inspire  them  with  a  modest  but  just  self-respect  as 
rational  and  immortal  beings,  and  a  duo  mutual  reject  for 
each  other. 
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6.  To  give  Ihcm  confirmed  habits  of  self-discipline  and  self- 
control. 

7.  To  bring  all  their  loves  into  healthful,  orderly  and  har- 
monic activity. 

Fifth.  Let  educators  understand  and  wisely  make  use  of 
the  following  si)ecilic  means  for  accomplishing  the  foremeii- 
tioned  results  : 

1.  Example.  Let  them  take  care  to  be  aifectionally  right 
themselves;  to  be  what  they  would  have  their  pupils  be;  to, 
treat  infants  and  children  tenderly,  gently,  benignly  and  lov- 
ingly;  to  s])eak  to  them  and  to  all  around  them  in  hke  manner; 
and  thus  by  looks,  tones,  gestures  and  all  other  indications  to 
give  them  the  best  possible  impressions.  Tliis  treatment  should 
commence  at  their  birth  and  never  cease.  They  are  respons- 
ive, imitative  beings.  Let  them  not  be  taught  by  an  evil  ex- 
ample to  be  aifectionally  perverse. 

2.  Habituation.  Insist  perseveringly  on  their  exercising  their 
affectional  powers  aright,  and  on  their  restraining  their  wrongly 
indulged  appetites  and  feelings  as  they  ought.  Let  them  ex- 
ercise their  right  loves,  and  disuse  their  wrong  ones,  till  habit  is 
confirmed.  Habit  is  well  termed  "  second  nature."  Once  es- 
tablished it  is  not  easily  changed.  Give  the  right,  the  good 
and  the  delightful  all  the  advantage  of  habit.  Habituation  is 
indispensable  in  education,  especially  affectional  education. 

3.  Association.  All  things  famihar  belong  to  association; 
and  all  familiar  things  exert  their  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  on 
the  young  soul.  Scenery,  objects,  sights,  sounds,  vegetables, 
animals,  persons,  playmates,  school  fellows,  industry  and  amuse- 
ments all  make  their  impressions.  They  all  call  out  and  mold 
the  riglit  or  the  wrong  aflectional  germs.  Tliey  sweeten  or 
embitter,  purify  or  comipt,  eiuioble  or  degmde  the  passional 
nature.  Let  educators  see  that  they  be  rendered  salutary  and 
beneficent. 

4.  Contrast.  A\Tien  the  educated  become  old  enough  to 
appreciate  opposites,  let  them  be  occasionally,  yet  judiciously, 
placed  in  circumstances  to  know  how  abhorrent  and  dreadful 
are  the  evils  from  which  tliey  have  been  preserved ;  and  how 
wretched  is  the  condition  of  cliildren,  youth  and  people  who 
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•  are  suffering  those  evils.  Let  them  not  merely  see  the  gilded 
exterior  of  incipient  vice  and  folly,  but  rather  the  lower  degra- 
dations and  woes  which  are  the  legitimate  results  of  gross  and 
perverse  loves.  Tliis  will  indehbly  stamp  their  souls  with  de- 
votion to  aiJectional  righteousness,  and  also  stimulate  them  to 
determined  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the  world. 

5.  Intimacy.  Parents  and  all  auxiliary  educators  may  act 
powerfully  on  the  affectional  nature  of  the  young  by  confiden- 
tial intimacy  with  them.  This  must  be  based  on  mutual  love 
and  truthfulness.  Indifference,  austerity  and  despotism  on  the 
part  of  educators,  with  distrust,  fear  and  slavishness  on  tlie 
part  of  the  educated,  work  only  mischief  to  the  affections. 
The  parent  and  child,  the  teacher  and  learner,  should  be  on 
such  terms  of  confidential  intimacy  that  their  souls  may  at  all 
times  flow  into  each  other  congenially.  Then  the  young  heart 
will  freely  confide  all  its  httlc  hopes,  fears,  joys,  sorrows,  de- 
sires and  difficulties  to  the  older ;  and  the  older  one  -will  entrust 
the  younger  with  information,  suggestions  and  counsel  of  the 
most  delicate  and  sacred  nature,  as  well  as  interchange  witli  it 
the  best  of  sympathies.  Thus  a  sweet  reciprocal  confidence 
will  mutually  expand  and  geiiialize  their  bosoms.  And  all  this 
may  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  desroy  but  greatly  promote  true 
fihal  reverence.  Let  sympathetic,  confidential  intimacy  be  re- 
garded as  an  indispensable  means  of  affectional  education. 

6.  Thought  and  imagination.  By  thought  and  ideahzing,  all 
the  human  loves,  from  alimentation  to  veneration,  are  power- 
fully excited,  and  also  moderated.  A  simple  suggestive  idea 
enters  the  mind  relative  to  some  affectional  pleasure.  If  re- 
tained and  cherished,  it  generates  a  series  of  thoughts  wliich 
soon  inflame  the  imagination,  thence  awaken  passion,  and  at 
length  generate  a  permanent  desire  for  gratification.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  most  pernicious  lusts  can  be  gradually  conquer- 
ed if  only  the  thoughts  be  effectually  turned  away  from  their 
ideal  indulgence  and  concentrated  on  some  good  object  of 
pursuit  If  a  vicious  appetite,  or  wonted  criminal  lust  can  be 
thus  corrected,  by  the  power  of  thought,  or  a  holy  love  stength- 
e&ed,  educators  should  regard  it  as  of  great  importance  in  affec- 
tional education.     They  should  carefully  endeavor  that  the  ed- 
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xicated  be  disciplined  to  clicrisli  right  thoughts,  and  to  avoid 
evil  imaginations.  Much  may  be  done  to  this  end  by  keeping 
thera  from  witnessing  demoralizing  exhibitions,  from  being 
corrupted  by  evil  conversation,  and  from  being  poisoned  by  vile 
reading;  Init  the  grand  preventive  of  all  such  mischief  will  be 
found  in  habituating  them  to  cherish  only  right  thoughts  and  a 
pure  imagination.  Thought,  idealization,  imagination,  is  the 
key  of  their  aflectional  citadel. 

yHiiWgiow.  This  is  the  last  great  lever  of  aflectional  educa- 
/  tion;  and  it  is  absolutely  indispensable.  The  veneration  and 
love  of  God,  and  of  liis  law  and  righteousness,  is  the  mightiest 
of  all  human  affections.  To  this  all  athers  must  do  homage. 
Let  educators  develop  and  perfect  it  in  their  pupils  by  all  suit- 
able influences.  Let  it  not  be  so  developed  as  to  be  a  servile 
and  superstitious  fear;  but  a  profound,  worsliipful,  filial  love  for 
the  universal,  all -perfect  Father;  and  not  merely  for  a  Deific 
Person,  but  also  for  divine  princtijiles,  attributes  and  (piahties,  /\ 
as  exemi)lifiable  by  God,  angels  and  good  men.  If  this  grand 
religions  power  can  once  be  developed  and  enthroned,  its  scep- 
ter will  bec-oine  a  sc)vereign  Regulator  of  the  entire  aflectional 
nature.  Here  I  conclude  on  this  point.  What  have  you  to 
say? 

Luj.  I  f^el  that  I  could  say  much.  But  as  it  would  only  be 
in  admiration  and  hearty  approbation  of  yoiu*  views,  I  may  as 
ivell  not  retard  your  exposition  by  my  comments.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly henceforth  understand  and  api)reciate  afTectional  educa- 
tion as  I  never  did  before.     Please  proceed. 

Ex.  111.  Intellectual  ejducation.  This  relates  to  the  intel- 
lectual j)()wers,  faculties  or  capabihties.  These  are  comprised 
in  seven  cltisses,  viz  :  the  perceptive,  retentive,  reflective,  im- 
aginative, inventive,  expressive  and  executive.  With  our  per- 
ceptive pOAvers  we  acquire  more  or  less  knowledge  of  existing 
facts.  W"\\\\  our  retentive  powers  we  retain  more  or  less  of 
what  has  come  to  oiir  knowledge,  and  are  able  to  remember  it. 
With  our  reflective  powers  we  examine,  consider,  compare,  • 
reason  and  judge.  Wo  incpiire  into  the  nature,  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  things.  With  our  imaginative  powers  we  form  mental 
images  of  external  realities,  or  images  of  things  partly  real  and 
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partly  fictitious.  We  idealize  and  fictionize  iiidclinitcly.  With 
our  inventive  powers  we  devise  and  contiive  new  things — ^new 
combinations  of  matter,  of  mechanical  power,  of  vegetable  and 
animal  nature,  of  human  association  and  cooperation,  and  so  on 
through  all  de])artments  of  external  and  internal  nature.  With 
our  expressive  powers  we  express,  or  manifest,  by  speech,  lan- 
guage, signs,  gestures,  looks  and  action,  our  knowledges,  our 
thoughts,  convictions,  opinions  and  mental  determinations — 
as  also  our  emotions,  passions  and  affections.  With  our  exec- 
utive powers  we  are  enabled  to  actuahze  our  ideals  somewhat 
in  the  outward  world,  to  reduce  theories  to  i)ractice,  to  be  skill- 
ful constructors,  elaborators  and  performers.  Thus  we  are 
learners,  rememberers,  coasiderers,  imaginers,  inventors,  ex- 
pressors  and  performers.  ^ 

Now  what  is  the  desideratum  in  intellectual  education? 
Health  again — ^intellectual  health.  This  requires  well-balanced 
activity,  order  and  harmony.  The  intellectual  faculties,  beuig 
all  good  in  their  place,  ought  to  be  qualified  to  perform  their 
appropriate  functions.  How  may  this  be  done  ?  By  suitable 
intellectual  education.  Tliis,  as  said  at  the  outset,  consists  of 
development,  enlightenment  and  government ;  i.  e.  of  the  com- 
plex processes  wliich  are  denoted  by  these  terms.  Let  parents 
and  all  educators  of  the  young  consider  well  their  responsibili- 
ties and  how  to  discharge  them.  Their  children  and  pupils 
are  in  their  hands  to  be  intellectually  educated.  Let  them  be- 
gin by  ascertaining  as  nearly  as  tliey  can, 

1.  Wliat  the  hereditary,  gestatorial  and  actual  developments 
of  their  children  are ;  what  the  capabilities  and  marked  tenden- 
cies of  their  intellectual  powers  are ;  and  what  can  or  cannot 
be  made  of  each  child  intellectually.  For  there  are  radical  and 
almost  unalterable  dilibrences  between  children  in  these  j>artic- 
ulars,  wliich  require  corresponchng  differences  of  educational 
treatment  There  is  no  such  thing  as  running  all  through  the 
same  mold.  It  is  wisely  ordered  that  there  shall  be  a  variety 
of  gifts,  aptitudes,  and  ministrabihties  of  usefulness  among  the 
individualities  of  human  nature. 

2.  What  the  activity  and  strength  of  each  pupil's  nervous 
system  are,  whether  great,  or  small,  or  average.    Because  oth- 
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erwise  too  much  haste  may  be  made,  or  too  Httlc,  in  urging 
forward  the  intellectual  powers. 

3.  WHictlier,  as  the  process  goes  on,  any  of  the  faculties  are 
getting  along  too  fast,  and  others  too  slow  ;  so  that  one  flour- 
ishes greatly  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  the  requisite  bal- 
ance is  being  destroyed.  It  is  not  wise  to  make  a  prodigy  of  a 
child  in  one  dii'cction,  and  a  simpleton  in  all  others.  And  let  it 
be  remembered  that  there  is  always  a  limited  (quantity  of  vital 
stamina  m  each  individual,  wliich  if  overdrawn  at  one  outlet 
must  leave  others  deficient.  Pti^ter  must  not  be  robbed  to  pay 
raid. 

4.  Whether  the  age,  physical  development  and  afiectional 
state  of  the  pupil  are  sulficiently  mature  to  admit  of  vigorous 
intellejctual  drilhng.  Nothing  is  gained,  but  much  lost,  by 
overtiixing  tlie  young  intellect,  hurrying  the  cliild  into  the  man, 
and  breaking  down  sickly  constitutions  witli  premature  or  ex- 
cessive study. 

5.  What  general  sphere  the  pujnl  is  best  adapted  to  occupy, 
and  probably  must  oceui)y  in  mature  life,  to  be  successful,  use- 
ful and  hai)i)y.  If  tliis  point  can  be  mtionally  settled,  let  that 
be  taught  wiiieh  is  incUspensable  to  all,  with  tlie  addition  of 
wliat  will  i)robably  be  needed  for  actual  use  in  the  anticipated 
sphere  of  adult  life;  but  let  not  time,  strength  and  other  re- 
sources be  wasted  in  lumbering  the  intellect  witli  useless 
freight.  Of  what  use  are  the  dead  languages,  for  instance,  to 
one  who  has  no  taste  for  them,  and  who  will  never  be  hkely 
to  use  them,  even  if  able  to  do  so  ? 

6.  Whether  the  child  or  scholar  can  be  best  taught  by  direct 
lessons  and  close  api)lication  to  study,  or  by  more  general  ob- 
servation, by  free  conversation,  by  illustrations,  by  association, 
and  by  other  indirect  means.  For  there  are  minds  that  can 
easily  be  educated  by  the  latter  metliod,  but  not  by  the  former, 
especially  in  childhood  and  early  youth.  Wise  educators  will 
choose  their  methods  judiciously. 

7.  What  the  opportunities  and  mean^  are  which  can  be 
commanded  for  giving  particular  individuals  an  intellectaal  ed- 
ucation ;  i.e.  whether  ample  or  limited.  If  any  thing  desirable 
must  be  omitted,  let  it  be  that  which  is  least  important.     Tbe 
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•  indispensable,  or  most  necessary,  should  always  take  prece- 
dence. 

These  preliminaries  being  judiciously  settled,  let  the  follow- 
ing order  of  induction  and  progress  be  followed.  Begin  with 
the  child,  or  i)ui)il,  as  liim  or  herself  fiist  to  be  studied,  and 
thence  proceed, 

1.  From  that  which  is  nearest  in  kind,  locality  or  time,  to 
what  is  most  distant. 

2.  From  that  which  is  most  noticeable  to  what  is  least  so. 

3.  From  that  wliich  is  most  exterior  to  what  is  most  interior. 

4.  From  that  which  is  most  simple  to  what  is  most  complex. 

5.  From  that  which  is  most  material  to  what  is  most  spiritual. 

6.  From  that  which  is  most  knowable  to  what  is  least  so. 

7.  From  the  comprehensible  finite  to  the  incomprehensible 
infinite. 

According  to  this  order  we  may  see  that  a  person,  having  a 
good  intellectual  education,  will  know  himself  and  human  na- 
ture as  well  or  better  than  any  thing  else  that  exists.  Though 
he  began  with  studying  his  hands  and  fingers,  he  has  come  at 
length  to  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  his  body,  soul  and 
spirit ;  he  knows  liimself  physically,  aliectionally,  intellectually 
and  rehgiously.  He  is  well  versed  in  anatomy,  physiology  and 
pneumatology.  He  understands  his  wants,  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. Hence  also  he  knows  mankind  witliin  and  without ; 
what  they  are,  what  they  have  been  and  what  they  are  des- 
tined to  be ;  their  constitution,  their  rclationsliip  and  all  that  is 
essential  to  their  welfare.  He  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
eartli,  its  ammals,  vegetables,  soils,  minerals  &:c. ;  but  is  best 
informed  respecting  that  part  of  its  contents  nearest  his  own 
home ;  because  he  studied  first  the  geography,  zoology,  botany 
geology,  mineralogy  &c.  of  liis  immediate  vicinity,  of  his  own 
country,  and  thence  outwardly  to  the  remotest  parts.  So  he 
understands  best  the  cUmate  and  atmospheric  peculiarities  of 
his  own  latitude  and  longitude.  So  of  language ;  so  of  history ; 
so  of  all  that  can  be  known  in  the  eartli,  or  in  the  heavens. 
His  education  began,  proceeded  and  was  matured  in  the  natu- 
nl  order.  From  himself  he  went  outward,  exploring  in  all 
directions  the  fields  of  knowledge.     Thus  he  ascended  upward 
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through  nature  to  nature's  God.  First  well  instructed  in  the 
nursery,  in  the  vicinage,  in  the  continent,  in  the  earth,  in  the 
skies,  he  is  now  quahfied  to  fly  on  the  wings  of  thought  fiatf 
abroad  into  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  Lifinitarium. 

Comjmre  with  one  thus  educated  the  thousands  of  noTTUTtoflSy 
well  educated,  the  graduates  from  high  schools,  academies,  col- 
leges and  universities.  Behold  great  numbers  of  them  as 
profoundly  ignorant  of  themselves,  and  of  what  is  practically 
necessary  to  their  physical,  affectional,  intellectual,  industrial, 
economical,  social  and  religious  welfare,  as  they  are  learned  in 
mere  fashionable  lore.  They  know  something  of  the  dead  and 
of  foreign  languages,  but  far  too  Uttle  of  their  own.  They  are 
profound  in  kuowledges,  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  but 
ignorant  of  a  thousand  things  necessary  to  their  own  highest 
happiness.  I  will  not  descend  into  specifications.  Men  of 
sound  corhmon  sense,  acquainted  with  real  life  in  its  practicals, 
know  how  defective  is  much  that  passes  for  "  liberal  educa- 
tion.*' 

Liq.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  your  suggestions  and  remarks 
on  intellectual,  as  on  the  other  two  kinds  of  education  previ- 
ously discussed.  I  infer  tliat  you  would  have  your  educators 
rather  precise  in  their  order  of  prescribed  studies,  and  rather 
stringent  in  their  requisitions  of  thoroughness  as  the  pupil  pro- 
ceeds from  one  step  of  knowledge  to  another.  You  speak 
strongly  of  self-knowledge  as  first  in  course  and  importance- 
Would  you  confine  the  child,  scholar  or  student  to  the  study  of, 
himself  and  his  kind  until  thorouglily  master  of  Physiology, 
Anatomy,  Pneumatology,  &c.  &c.,  before  commencing  other 
branches  of  knowledge  ? 

Kz.  I  perceive  the  difficulty  in  your  mind.  You  have  not 
exactly  understood  me.  I  have  ]X)inted  out  a  general  order  of 
induction,  and  a  general  course  of  progression.  But  I  did  not 
intend  to  make  either  so  precise  and  arbitrary  as  to  be  unnatu- 
ral, unreasonable  and  impracticable.  Lideed,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  follow  the  order  and  course  suggested,  if  the 
puj)il  should  be  confined  wholly  to  one  branch  or  theme  of 
knowledge  till  thorouglily  mastered.  I  entertain  nO  such  ideas 
39 
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of  educative  treatment.     I  will  try  to  make  my  views  better 
understood.     I  propose  then  that  the  young  be  taught, 

1.  Humanity  or  anthropology  and  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the 
manifestations  of  human  nature. 

2.  Geography,  geology,  botany,  zoology  and  whatever  be- 
longs strictly  to  the  earth,,  as  to  its  substance  and  productions. 

3.  Meteorology  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  our  globe. 

4.  Chemistry,  or  the  science  which  investigates  and  explains 
the  composition  and  changes  of  all  material  substances. 

5.  Electricity,  magnetism  and  all  the  more  subtile  material 
forces. 

6.  Astronomy,  with  all  that  appertains  to  it 

7.  Theology,  with  all  that  is  naturally  and  legitimately  con- 
nected with  it. 

All  human  knowledge,  useftd  human  knowledge  I  may 
safely  say,  is  comprehended  in  this  outline  or  synopsis.  Now  I 
do  not  expect  that  any  possible  intellectual  education  which 
can  be  given  to  men  and  women  previous  to  maturity  is  to 
make  them  thoroughly  masters  of  all  these  sciences,  nor  of 
any  of  them.  The  best  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  induct 
them  into  such  an  elementary  knowledge  of  these  sciences,  as 
shall  supply  their  nidimental  necessities  and  qualify  them  for 
all  desimble  progress.  They  will  then  only  have  learnt  what 
there  is  to  learn,  and  how  to  prosecute  those  sciences  which 
most  attract  them.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  great  work  to  accom- 
plish in  the  youthful  soul.  It  fairly  launches  the  intellectual 
ship,  and  provides  it  for  its  long  voyage  of  discovery  on  the 
ocean  of  knowledge.  In  effecting  all  this  do  I  propose  to  tire 
and  exhaust  the  child,  pupil,  student,  by  confining  the  attention 
to  one  particular,  or  one  topic,  or  one  theme,  or  one  department 
of  science  at  a  time  till  that  one  be  mastered  or  have  received 
all  the  attention  it  demands  ?  By  no  means.  Beginning  at 
the  right  point  I  would  so  apply  my  niles  as  to  give  the  child 
some  nidimental  ideas  in  each  of  the  seven  great  sciences 
above  specified  before  he  was  five  years  old.  But  I  would  not 
overstrain  a  single  one  of  his  faculties,  nor  tire,  nor  disgust 
him.      But  whatever  might  be  the  range  and  variety  of  my 
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mculcations,  each  cliild  should  then  and  always  have  most 
knowledge  of  himself  and  that  wliich  most  immediately  con- 
cerned hnman  nature. 

Inq.  I  understand  you  now.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration, 
that  you  may  know  I  have  caught  yoiur  idea.  Here  is  a  child 
in  the  nursery' just  old  enough  to  distinguish  persons  and  things, 
to  understand  a  few  words  of  the  tongue  spoken  by  his  parents, 
to  topple  about  the  room,  and  to  remember  some  familiar 
names.  His  mother  is  now  his  principal  educator.  She  is 
teaching  him  daily  the  difference  between  his  feet  and  his 
hands,  his  fmgers  and  toes,  and  sundry  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
i.  e.  physiology.  She  is  teaching  him  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar by  the  pronunciation  of  names  &c. ;  the  elements  of  mnsio 
in  a  sweet  melody  of  soinids  frequently  chanted  to  soothe 
him  ;  the  elements  of  geography  by  acquainting  liim  with  the 
apartments  of  the  house,  the  door-yard  and  garden ;  the  ele- 
ments of  mathematics  by  counting  his  hands  and  fingers ;  the 
elements  of  botany  by  frequently  directing  his  attention  to 
flowers ;  the  elements  of  zoology  by  awakening  his  admiration 
for  the  domestic  animals  ;  the  elements  of  astronomy  by  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  full  moon  in  her  silvery  brightness,  or  the 
setting  sun,  or  the  glowing  stars ;  the  elements  of  theology  by 
the  offering  of  devout  prayers,  or  the  first  direct  inculcations  of 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  great  Spirit  Father.  In  many  ways, 
simple,  pleasing  and  impressive,  she  inducts  her  loved  onq 
into  the  rudimentals  of  your  seven  sciences.  And  as  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  child  unfold  and  strengthen,  she  goes  on  deeper 
and  wider,  more  and  more  systematically,  more  and  more 
thorouglily  with  her  inculcations.     Is  not  this  your  idea  ? 

Ez.  Certainly  it  is.  Only  suppose,  it  carried  completely 
through,  and  you  have  my  plan  of  intellectual  education.  In 
order  to  make  the  whole  matter  perfectly  plain,  perhaps  a  series 
of  catecliisms  and  manuals,  partly  for  pupils  and  partly  for 
educators,  would  be  necessary.  If  so,  they  will  be  forth- 
coming when  wanted. 

When  the  young  have  fairly  become  teachable  in  any  science 
or  art,  educators  should  endeavor  to  give  them  the  following 
habits : 
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1.  Of  close  attention  and  application,  for  the  time  being,  to 
the  lesson  in  hand. 

2.  Of  original  thinking  and  questioning  about  the  more 
important  particulars  of  their  lessons. 

3.  Of  reflecting  and  reasoning  on  all  subjects  for  themselves. 

4.  Of  freely  expressing  by  speech,  or  in  writing,  and  in  both 
ways  at  different  times,  their  own  thoughts,  views  and  feelings. 

6.  Of  taking  notes,  and  making  memoranda  of  what  seems 
most  important  in  any  lesson,  lecture  or  case  considered. 

6.  Of  criticising  their  own  productions  and  performances, 
and  correcting  defects  therein.  v 

7.  Of  being  humble,  modest,  candid,  frank  and  straight 
forward  in  expressing  their  own  minds,  and  above  all  in  ac- 
knowledging mistakes  or  errors  iijto  which  tliey  may  have 
£BdIen. 

These  habits,  once  fairly  formed,  will  prove  of  incalculable 
value.    I  need  not  expatiate  on  their  importance. 

Jbiq.  By  what  means  would  you  have  educators  inculcate 
knowledge  and  train  the  young  intellect  to  tliink  and  reason  ? 

Ex.  By  a  great  variety  of  means,  but  chiefly  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  In  early  infancy  by  intellectual  toys  and  amusements,  and 
by  living  objects  talked  about. 

2.  Subsequently,  by  a  higher  grade  of  pleasing  contrivances, 
pictures,  books,  conversations  and  simple  lessons — ^making  very 
light  requirements  of  thought  or  study  till  at  least  seven  years 
of  age. 

3.  Later,  by  regular  lessons  adapted  to  capacity  and  health, 
by  books,  pictures,  maps,  outlines,  models,  illustrations,  practi- 
cal exercises  and  demojistrations. 

4.  Later  still,  by  similar  apphances  of  a  higher  class  and 
adaptation,  by  lectures  added  to  conversation,  observations  in 
real  life,  and  manifold  experimental  exercises. 

5.  By  all  the  instrumentahties,  apphances  and  contrivances 
discovered  and  proved  to  have  been  worthy  of  adoption,  wheth- 
er ancient  or  modem. 

]kq.  What  have  you  to  offer  respecting  educational  institu- 
tions, places,  times,  regulations,  &c.  &c.  ? 
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Ex,  I  will  treat  of  all  these  by  themselves,  when  I  have  got 
tlirough  with  the  four  remaining  kinds  of  education,  viz : 
Industrial,  Economical,  Social  and  Religious. 
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CONVERSATION   IX. 

Education. — Indufltrial  education  defined  and  illustrated — Its  seven  objects — 
Five  important  considerations — Economical  education  defined  and  illus- 
trated— Thirty  precepts  to  be  inculcated  and  reduced  to  practice — Social 
education  defined  and  illustrated — How  the  young  should  be  trained  to 
treat  parents,  elders  and  superiors;  how  to  treat  equals,  juniors  and  infe- 
riors ;  how  to  treat  strangers,  foreigners,  the  poor,  ignorant  and  unfortunate ; 
how  to  treat  enemies,  offenders  and  the  vicious  classes ;  how  to  treat  each 
other  in  the  sexual  relation. 

j&i^.  Industrial  education  comes  next  in  the  order  of  your 
exposition.  What  are  your  views  concerning  this  kind  of 
education  ? 

Ex.  IV.  I  mean  by  industrial  education  that  which  trains 
the  young  to  respect,  love  and  practice  useful  industry.  What 
is  useful  industry?  Industry  is  habitual  diligence  in  some 
employment,  either  bodily  or  mental.  Useful  industry  is  that 
which  aids  in  supplying  real  human  wants,  whether  of  body  or 
mind,  so  as  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  hlvery 
kind  of  industry  which  contributes  to  the  comfortable  physical 
subsistence  of  man,  or  to  the  augmentation  of  his  innocent 
pleasures,  or  to  enlighten,  elevate,  purify  and  angelize  his  soul, 
in  fine,  whatever  promotes  liis  absolute  good  of  body  or  mind, 
is  useful  industry.  And  that  is  most  useful  which  supphes  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Many  kinds  of  industry  are  not  ttse/ul; 
some  may  be  termed  useless ;  and  many  are  injurious  to  human 
welfare. 

^.  Please  indicate  some  of  these. 

JEr.  Contemplate  the  industrial  energy  and  skill  expended 
by  mankiiidiii  war,  its  preparations,  concomitants  and  adjuncts  ; 
in  upluddiog  chattel  slavery  and  the  secondary  kindred  oppres- 
sions ;  IB  jBustaining  dnmkenness,  gluttony,  debauchery  and  the 
numerous  vices,  foUies  and  hurtful  extravagances  which  are 
prevalent  in  the  world.    Poor  foolish  mortals  certainly  work 
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hard  to  injure  themselves  and  their  fellows,  to  shorten  tlieir 
days,  or  fill  them  with  miser}',  to  render  earth  a  hedlam  and  a 
hell.  Lnagiuc  all  this  industrial  energy  and  skill  turned  com- 
I)letely  round  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  preserve  life 
and  promote  happiness — physically,  intellectually  and  morally. 
Then  you  have  my  idea  of  useful  industry. 

Liq,  I  understand  you  now.  Useless,  pernicious,  mischiev- 
ous industry  must  be  eschewed.  Useful,  salutary,  beneficent 
industry  is  to  be  cherished. 

jEt.  And  my  Social  S^'^tem  requires  that  the  young  be 
educated  accordingly.  What  tlien  are  the  leading  incentives 
to  a  good  industriid  education  ?  What  the  cardinal  ends  to  be 
souglit  ? 

1.  Justice.  A  certain  amount  of  industry,  manual  and  men- 
tal, greater  or  less,  is  requisite  to  carry  every  human  being 
decently  through  mortal  hfe.  This  amount  of  labor  must  be 
performed  by  somebody.  Every  human  being,  who  has  any 
ability  at  all  to  labor,  is  in  justice  bound  to  perform  liis  equita- 
ble share.  To  consume  the  fniits  of  other  people's  industry 
without  rendering  an  equivalent,  according  to  industrial  ability 
— ^i.  e.  to  hve  ui)on  and  at  the  expense  of  others — ^is  manifest 
injustice  toward  them — is  to  defraud,  oppress,  rob  them.  We 
must  not  educate  our  young  to  live  by  robbery,  oppression, 
fraud  and  injustice,  but  to  bear  their  part  of  the  burdens  of 
hfe. 

2.  Health.  Tlic  health  of  tlie  human  system,  physical, 
mental  and  moral,  depends  largely  on  exercise.  Every  part  of 
tlie  body  and  mind  is  strengthened  by  due  activity.  Much 
wholesouie  exercise  of  the  muscles  and  brain  may  be  had  in 
useful  industry.  But  idleness,  effeminacy,  sloth  and  indolence 
are  the  foes  of  health.  We  must  not  educate  our  young  to 
laziness  and  imbecility. 

3.  Competence.  Each  individual  and  family  need  a  certain 
amount,  greater  or  less,  of  the  good  things  which  useful  indus- 
try alone  su{)phes.  There  is  enough  for  all,  if  all  will  but  do 
their  part  towards  producing,  preserving,  distributing  and 
adjusting.  This  is  true  of  things  material,  and  of  things  spir- 
itual ;  of  tilings  indispensable,  of  things  convenient  and  of 
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things  innocently  pleasurable.  If  there  is  insufficiency  any 
where,  it  results  from  lack  of  usofiil  hi JiK^lry,  from  non- 
productien,  or  waste,  or  unjust  distribution,  or  carelessness. 
Somebody  Is  in  fault.  Let  not  the  fault  be  in  industrial  edu- 
cation. Let  all  do  their  part,  so  far  as  useful  .industry  is 
concerned,  towards  securing  a  competence.  And  let  it  be 
remembered  that  a  competence  includes  what  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  dispense  to  the  unfortunate,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  calls 
of  "  a  rainy  day"  at  home. 

4.  Pleasure.  Useful  industry,  rightly  pursued  and  properly 
circumstanced,  is  really  pleasurable,  really  recreative,  really 
dehghtful ;  not  all  kinds  of  it,  not  in  all  degrees,  not  at  all 
times ;  but  much  of  it  is  when  pursued  under  good  conditions. 
The  idle  and  the  misemployed  are  unhappy.  The  usefully 
and  wisely  employed  find  substantial  pleasure  in  their  industry. 
If  you  would  defraud  the  young  of  a  large  amoimt  of  pleasure, 
withhold  from  them  a  good  industrial  education.  If  the  con- 
trary, confer  on  them  such  an  education. 

6.  Virtue.  All  the  virtues  are  fostered  by  useful  industry ; 
all  the  vices  by  idleness,  and  by  pernicious  industry.  This  is 
so  obvious  to  all  right  thinking  minds,  that  I  need  add  notliing 
to  the  statement  by  way  of  illustration.  To  train  up  the  young 
without  habituating  them  to  useful  industry  would  be  to  place 
them  in  what  has  been  aptly  designated  as  "  the  devil's  work- 
shop." 

6.  Dignity.  No  man  or  woman  can  justly  respect  him  or 
herself,  who  is  too  imbecile,  or  too  lazy,  or  too  mean  to  earn  an 
honest  living.  No  matter  how  much  property,  or  rank,  or  fash- 
ionable gentility  may  be  possessed,  such  a  human  being  stands 
an  object  of  pity,  or  contempt,  by  the  side  of  a  self-subsisting 
industrian.  The  less  a  person  is  able  and  willing  to  help  him 
or  herself,  tlie  lower  that  person  sinks  in  true  dignity ;  always 
of  course  excepting  cases  of  absolute  misfortune,  of  infancy, 
and  of  old  age.  All  that  false  and  vicious  respectabihty,  which 
prevails  with  certain  classes  of  people  in  the  old  order  of  soci- 
ety, is  to  be  held  disgraceful  under  my  proposed  Social  System. 
To  be  waited  on,  served  and  pampered  by  menials ;  to  be  use- 
less, helpless  dolls ;  to  be  masters  and  mistresses ;  to  be  mere 
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consumers ;  to  be  fattened  and  decorated  paupers,  maintained 
by  slaves,  is  to  sink  to  the  lowest  rank  of  humanity.  These 
are  the  ideas  to  bo  inculcated  and  acted  upon  in  our  Practical 
Christian  Republic.  Tme  dignity  and  honor  are  inseparable 
from  usefulness ;  and  ho  is  greatest  who  is  most  usefully  in- 
dustrious. 

7.  Charity.  Charity  is  not  in  mere  word,  but  in  deed ;  not  in 
cfTeminate  soutiinentalism,  but  in  substantial  benefits  conferred 
on  the  needy.  But  how  can  we  confer  these  substantial  ben- 
efits without  possessing  the  ability  to  do  so?  And  how  can  we 
lionorably  possess  that  ability  without  exercising  ourselves  in 
useful  industry  ?  We  may  have  honorably  inherited  sometliing 
from  others ;  but  we  cannot  so  honorably  and  satisfactorily  con- 
fer benefits  on  the  necessitous  as  with  our  own  hands,  or  out 
of  the  fruits  of  our  own  industry.  Tlien  we  bestow  what  God 
lias  made  ours  ])y  the  best  of  titles.  Other  charities  are  but 
giving  away  what  we  never  earned.  Let  the  young  be  taught 
that  the  most  truly  charitable  benefits  they  can  bestow  on  oth- 
ers are  those  devised  by  their  own  intellects  and  wrought  out 
by  their  own  personal  industry. 

These  arc  the  principal  ends,  objects,  motives  and  reasons 
wliich  prompt  industrial  education.  I  will  now  suggest  sever- 
al points  to  be  understood  and  considered  by  educators  with 
respect  to  their  pupils.  They  should,  if  possible,  ascertain  and 
determine, 

1.  What  department  of  useful  industry  the  yoimg  are  predis- 
posed, hereditarily  or  otherwise,  to  prefer  as  their  principal  one. 
Many  give  early  indications  of  genius  and  taste  in  a  certain 
direction.  When  this  bent  of  mind  can  be  innocently  and 
practically  indulged,  it  should  be.  If  not,  the  next  best  thing 
must  be  done.  But  no  one  should  be  exclusively  confined  to 
a  single  industrial  calling.  There  should  be  a  principal  one 
and  then  two  or  three  subsidiary  or  contingent  ones,  so  as  to 
secure  choice  and  alternation,  if  health  or  success  require  it 
Yet  the  idea  is  not  to  be  acted  upon,  that  the  same  individual 
may  excel  in  several  different  callings,  or  accomjilish  much  by 
changing  frequently  one  kind  of  employment  for  another. 
40 
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Some  few  individuals  may  be  adapted  to  such  variety  and 
changes,  but  not  the  generality. 

2.  Wliat  those  are  capable  of  and  most  fit  for  who  have  no 
marked  predilection,  genius,  taste  or  choice.  There  will  be 
many  such.  They  should  be  trained,  with  the  young  in  gener- 
al, to  the  common  industries  proper  for  all.  Then  they  should 
be  habituated  to  one,  two  or  three,  as  primary  and  subsidiary, 
which  on  the  whole  appear  to  be  most  appropriate  and  useful. 

3.  How  in  each  case  there  may  be  a  due  and  well  balanced 
amount  of  manual  and  mental  industry,  according  to  age  and 
circumstances ;  and  how  good  habits  may  be  formed  in  respect 
to  manual  and  mental  labor.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all 
will  perform  the  same  amount  of  these  two  kinds  of  industry. 
There  will  be  great  differences.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
each  individual  will  excel  equally  in  both  kinds,  or  dchght 
equally  in  both,  or  be  occupied  equal  portions  of  time  with  both. 
It  will  be  so  A^dth  very  few.  But  all  should  be  educated  to 
perform  habitually  the  amount  of  manual  labor  requisite  to 
physical  health,  and  the  amount  of  mental  labor  requisite  to  in- 

'.  tellectual  vigor.     No  faculty  of  body  or  mind  should  be  left  to 
\  suffer  from  inertia. 

4.  By  what  means  useful  industry  can  be  rendered  most 
subservient  to  the  seven  cardinal  ends  before  mentioned,  viz : 
to  Justice,  Health,  Competence,  Pleasure,  Virtue,  Dignity  and 
Charity.  All  these  ends  should  be  sought  in  every  case.  If  it 
be  impossible  to  subserve  all,  then  as  many  of  them  as  possi- 
ble should  be  secured.  And  certainly  no  one  of  them  should 
be  intentionally  contmvened.  But  if,  in  extreme  cases,  any 
one  of  them  must  be  sacrificed,  let  it  never  be  Justice,  Virtue, 
or  Charity. 

5.  What  perversions  and  abuses  of  industrial  activity  are 
liable  to  be  committed,  and  how  they  may  be  most  effectually 
guarded  against  Children  and  youth,  as  well  as  adults,  often 
make  mistakes,  even  in  practicing  useful  industry.  They  over 
exert  themselves  in  one  direction,  and  under  work  in  another. 
They  are  unseasonable,  irregular  and  intemperate,  both  in  bod- 
ily and  mentsd  pursuits.  Their  errors  should  be  carefully  cor- 
rected at  the  earliest  period  after  being  discovered.     It  is  the 
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business  of  educators  to  bring  them  upon  the  stage  of  adult 
life  with  good  industrial  habits,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  all 
those  irregularities,  perversions  and  abuses  which  now  so  often 
defeat  success.  What  does  my  inquirer  tliink  of  industrial 
education  ? 

Luj.  Your  suggestions  have  rendered  me  very  sensible  of  its 
importance.  I  was  liardly  aware  that  the  young  needed  any 
other  industrial  education  than  they  might  incidentally  acquire, 
or  than  would  be  forced  upon  them  by  the  necessities  of  life. 
I  now  see  that  educators  have  a  great  responsibihty  resting 
upon  them  in  this  department  of  duty ;  and  that  a  young  man 
or  woman  without  a  decent  industrial  education  would  lack  an 
essential  qualification  for  usefulness  and  happiness.  But 
please  proceed  to  your  next  topic  in  order. 

Ex.  V.  Economical  education.  This  is  closely  connected 
with  industrial  education,  yet  is  not  identical  with  it.  The 
young  need  to  be  taught  economy  in  all  things.  They  ou^ht 
to  be  trained  by  instruction  and  habituation  to  economize  their 
time,  their  strength,  their  skill,  their  money,  tlieir  talents  and 
all  their  resources.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  economical  edu- 
cation. Rcliect  for  a  moment  on  the  waste  and  loss  which  Hie 
majority  of  mankind  suffer  through  bad  economy.  Even  the 
honestly  and  usefuUy  industrious  sufler  much.  Through  igno- 
rance or  wrong  habit  they  are  great  losers  in  numberless  ways. 
One  loses  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  is  often  out  of  season. 
Another  lays  out  muscular  strength  to  great  disadvantage. 
Another  tlu-ows  away  skill  foolishly.  Another  contrives  to  en- 
joy less  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  than  might  be  obtained  for  one. 
Another  has  good  talents,  but  does  not  know  how  to  employ 
them  elfectively.  So  of  all  the  resources  of  human  good. 
They  must  be  economized  aright,  or  they  fail  to  satisfy  our 
wants.  A  sound  economical  education  would  be  almost  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  my  Social  System.  Perhaps  I  may 
offer  all  the  suggestions  necessary  under  this  head  in  the  form 
of  precepts,  to  be  inculcated  and  practiced.  Let  educators 
make  sucrh  exceptions,  qualifications  and  additions  as  enlight- 
ened reason  shall  dictate  or  as  peculiar  circumstances  may 
necessitate. 
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1.  Depend  not  on  others  to  do  for  ttwe  what  it  is  wisely 
possible  to  do  for  thyself.  Hire  not,  beg  not,  accept  not  unnec- 
essary assistance. 

2.  Find  out  the  best  method  of  doing  what  must  be  done, 
and  practice  it. 

3.  Do  all  things  in  their  proper  season. 

4.  Do  all  things  thorouglily  in  their  kind. 
6.  Do  nothing  that  is  useless. 

6.  Destroy  notliing,  damage  nothing,  waste  notliing  wanton- 
ly, recklessly,  carelessly. 

7.  Save,  repair  and  be  careful  of  all  things  useful ;  make  the 
most  of  tliem.  ^ '  . 

8.  Consume  nothing  on  ifey  body  or  mind  that  is  injurious, 
however  tempting. 

9.  Consume  nothing  that  may  wisely  be  dispensed  with, 
however  harmless. 

10.  Consume  nothing  which  conscience,  reason  or  charity 
forbids,  however  fashionable. 

11.  Reduce  all  mere  artificial  wants  to  the  lowest  terms  of 
health,  decency  and  innocent  indulgence. 

12.  Purchase  nothing  which  4hou  really  doet  not  need. 

13.  Rirchase  only  what  is  good  in  its  kind, — ^not  those  cheap 
things  which  prove  dear. 

14.  Purchase  seasonably  and  in  sufficient  quantity. 

15.  Purchase  notliing  for  which  ^nwx  ai#  not  able  to  pay  ac- 
cording to  terms ;  beg  rather. 

16.  Pay  promptly,  cheerfully,  liberally. 

17.  Do  away  with  all  credits,  if  possible,  both  in  bujang  and 
selling.  But  if  4aou  must  owe,  let  it  be  to  ofie  well  secured 
creditor  in  a  large  sum,  ratlicr  tlian  to  niafii/  clamorous  creditors 
in  small  sums. 

18.  As  a  seller  be  open,  truthful  and  upright.;  no  jockey,  no 
higgler,  no  sharpsten  .     - 

19.  Demand  an  equitable  price,  and  insist  on  it;  let  tky 
words  be  few  in  trade. 

20.  Sell  only  that  which  is  good  in  its  kind,  that  which  is  fit 
for  use,  that  wliich  sensible  people  choose ;  httle  else,  however 
marketable. 
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21.  Take  advantage  of  no  one's  necessity  to  obtain  high 
prices ;  be  not  an  extortioner. 

22.  Give  ample  weight  and  measure ;  be  accommodating ; 
stand  not  in  thine  own  Hght.     Penny  wisdom  is  pound  folly. 

23.  Be  no  gambler,  no  mere  speculator ;  never  seek  to  en-  • 
rich  thyself  by  making  others  poorer.     True  trade  is  that  which 
profits  both  parties.     Covet  not  unearned  wealth. 

24.  So  deal  with  all  that  tlie  honest,  upright  and  liberal  will 
delight  to  deal  with  thee. 

25.  Deal  as  Uttle  as  possible  with  the  unprincipled,  the 
churhsh  and  the  quarrelsome. 

2G.  Keep  current,  orderly  and  reliable  accounts,  not  only 
with  others,  but  witli  thyself,  that  tlwu  mayest  know  thy  stand- 
ing at  any  time. 

27.  Put  in  Avriting  all  agreements  and  understandings  that 
are  of  any  considerable  importance ;  it  will  pay. 

28.  Preserve  all  writings  which  prove  or  ex})lain  transactions 
long  after  they  seem  to  be  useless ;  they  may  be  wanted. 

29.  Study  the  writings,  and  treasure  up  the  maxims  of  sound 
Economists,  wliether  ancient  or  modem,  and  reduce  all  that  is 
unexceptionable  to  practice. 

30.  Make  and  adopt  all  possible  improvements  in  the  various 
economies  of  hfe. 

31.  Be  not  ashamed  of  tnie  economy  in  the  presence  of 
sumi)tuarics,  spendthrifts  and  simpletons,  though  genteel,  fash- 
ionaMe  ones ;  being  careful  only  not  to  shde  into  parsimony 
and  miserism. 

In  accordance  with  these  precepts  would  I  have  the  young 
of  both  sexes  thoroughly  trained  from  infancy  to  adult  years. 
The  motto  should  ever  be  Ijcfore  them,  Economy  in  all  Mngs-^ 
in  time,  strength,  skill,  money,  talent,  capabihty  and  resources 
of  every  descrii)tion.  There  should  be  a  wise  and  habitual 
economy  in  producing  and  consuming,  in  acquiring  and  ex- 
pending, in  planning  and  executing,  in  saving  and  dispensing, 
in  transporting,  exchanging  and  using  all  things.  It  should  be 
so  in  the  house  and  out  of  the  house,  with  individuals,  with 
families  and  w\i\\  associations,  in  respect  to  all  good  things. 
And  if  it  were  so,  who  can  calculate  how  much  of  hardship. 
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privation,  poverty  and  misery  would  be  prevented?  or  how 
much  of  convenience,  comfort,  wealth,  virtue  and  happiness 
would  be  secured  ?  Need  I  even  ask  your  assent  to  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  giving  the  young  a  good  economical 
education  ? 

Jhq.  No  ;  I  realize  it  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which  is 
wholly  new  to  me.  It  strikes  me  with  the  same  novelty  and 
force  of  conviction  that  industrial  education  did.  I  can  but  be 
astonished  now,  that  these  two  kinds  of  education  should  here- 
tofore have  quite  escaped  my  consideration.  And  I  am  sure  that 
thousands  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  education  must 
have  overlooked  them.  Indeed,  your  exposition  makes  educa- 
tion extend  to  almost  every  thing  that  mankind  need  to  know 
and  practice.  I  confess  that  in  this  matter  of  economy, 
notorious  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  multitudes  have 
been  so  educated,  or  I  would  say  ^wweducated,  as  to  be  adepts 
in  consuming,  wasting,  perverting  and  destroying  both  the 
spontaneous  wealth  ^f  Nature  and  the  hard  earned  products 
of  hiunan  industry.  *  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  perish- 
ing classes  might  be  comfortably  subsisted  on  what  is  thus  lostj 
My  mind  even  now  recurs  to  famihcs  whose  children  were 
brought  up  to  waste  and  destroy  more  property  than  would 
■  have  sufficed,  with  your  economical  notions,  to  bring  up  thrice 
their  number.  And  yet  several  of  these  famihes  had  hard 
drudging  parents,  one  or  both  of  whom  stmggled  under  an 
almost  insupportable  burden  of  toil,  scheming  and  anxiety 
to  supply  the  wants  of  their  dependents.  But  I  •  do  not  see 
how  Communities,  educated  as  you  propose,  could  possibly  be 
poor  in  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  If  you  thus  go  on 
combining  advantages  and  avoiding  evils,  the  success  of  your 
Social  System  is  inevitable.     Please  proceed. 

Ex..  VL  Social  education.  By  social  education  I  mean 
that  which  trains  the  young  to  propriety  of  feeling  and  conduct 
towards  their  fellow  human  beings  in  all  the  intercourse  of 
life.  A  vast  amount  of  happiness,  or  of  unhappiness,  depends 
on  social  influences.  From  birth  till  death  one  human  being 
is  almost  constantly  affecting  others,  or  affected  by  others.  No 
individual  exists,  acts,  speaks,  thinks  or  feels  wholly  uninflu- 
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encecl  by  others,  nor  wliolly  without  an  influence  on  others. 
We  are  preeminently  social  beings.  A  large  portion  of  our 
\vakeful  conscious  life  is  occupied  with  social  concernments. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  young 
should  be  educated  to  feel,  think,  speak  and  act  with  propriety  . 
in  all  their  social  relations  and  intercourse.  AiFectional  educa- 
tion is  closely  connected  with  social  and  involves  it  to  some 
extent.  But  social  education  includes  so  much  more  than 
affectional,  that  I  have  felt  obliged  to  treat  it  under  a  distinct 
head.     In  doing  so,  I  would  say  : 

1.  Let  tlie  young  be  trained  to  behave  with  propriety  towards    / 
tlieir  parents,  elders  and  superiors.     Reverence,  docihty,  mod-    \ 
esty  and  kindness  are  indispensable  to  this.     Order  is    said  to     I 
be  Heaven's  first  law.     Order  forbids  that  the  young  should     I 
treat    their  parents,   elders   and   superiors   irreverently,   self-    / 
conceitedly,  impudently  or  unkindly.     The  Christian  Heligion  / 
exphcitly  and  repeatedly  enjoins  tliis  ancient  righteousness  of  / 
the  young  in   their  behavior  towards  parents  and  elders. —  1 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  is  reannounced  as  the  first  \ 
commandment  of  the  Decalogue  with  2)ro7nise,     And  the  expe-  \ 
rience  of  all  ages  has  demonstrated  that  this  divine  ordinance    \ 
cannot  be  violated  without  the  most  deplorable  consequences 
to  all  parties  concerned.     There  are  two  evil  extremes  into 
wliich  this  kind  of  education  may  nni,  viz :  training  the  young 
to  an  abject,  slavish  subjection,  or  an  irrational  deference  for 
mere  authority ;  and  training  them  to  equality,  self-sufficiency, 
debate  and  contempt  of  all  authority.     In  tlie  former  extreme 
tliere  is  despotism,  austerity   and  tyranny  on  tlie  part  of  the 
parents,  elders  and  superiors ;  whilst  on  the  part  of  the  young 
there  is  slavish  fear,  cripi)ling  constraint,  mental  degradation 
and  many  demorahziug  elfects.     In  the  latter  extreme  there  is 
inchirerence,  impertinence,  impudence,  contempt,  disobedienco 
and  all  manner  of  confusion  on  the  part  of  tlio  young ;  whilst 
parents,  elders  and  superiors  arc  degraded,  insulted,  abused  and 
rendered  miserable.     It  is  hard  to  say  wluch  of  these  extremes 
is  most  abhorrent.     At  present  the  tendency,  at  least  in  our 
country,  is  to  the  latter  error.     And  it  will  require  the  greatest 
consideration,   care  and  perseverance  in   the  new  order   of 
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society,  to  couiitemct  this  evil  tendency,  without  ninning  back 
insensibly  into  the  old  extreme.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  so 
many  cliildren  and  youth  of  our  times  precociously  old,  assum- 
ing and  contemptuous.  They  look,  speak  and  act  towards  their 
parents,  elders  and  superiors,  not  merely  as  if  ihey  were  equals 
with  them,  but  quite  their  betters.  They  are  far  from  that  rev- 
erence, docihty,  modesty  and  respectful  kindness  wliich  is  so 
becoming  and  so  salutary  in  the  well  educated.  The  fruits  of  all 
this  axe  evil  and  only  evil  continually.  Trained  up  in  this  self- 
importance,  insolence  and  insubordination  to  the  most  sacred 
moral  authority,  these  miseducated  beings  graduate  into  adult 
life  and  society  only  to  carry  out  their  pernicious  immorality  in 
all  manner  of  lawless  practices,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  to 
marry  and  propagate  a  new  generation  of  their  own  like.  Such 
mischiefs  muM  and  wiU  be  prevented,  under  my  Social  System, 
by  a  judicious  social  education  wliich  shall  cower  no  one  into  a 
slave  by  despotic  authority,  yet  induce  and  secure  proper  rev- 
erence, docihty,  modesty  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  all  the 
young  towards  parents,  elders  and  superiors.  Educators  must 
see  to  tliis. 

2.  Let  the  young  be  trained  to  behave  vrith  propriety  to- 
wards equals,  juniors  and  inferiors.  They  cannot  do  tliis  with- 
out respecting  all  each  other's  rights,  regarding  each  otlier's 
welfare  of  body  and  mind,  carefully  avoiding  to  inflict  unnec- 
essary pain,  fmnkly  yet  kindly  reproving  wrongs,  generously 
forgivmg  acknowledged  oflenses,  making  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  weaknesses  and  incidental  faults,  being  uniformly 
courteous,  and  scnipulously  abstaining  from  all  inflictions  of 
injury  defensive  as  well  as  oflfcnsive.  Not  a  blow,  a  word,  a 
gestiu'O,  a  look,  should  be  indidged,  much  less  repeated  or 
approved,  that  is  radically  contrary  to  these  indications  of 
social  proj)riety.  All  usurpation,  tyranny,  brute  force,  fighting, 
quarrelling,  hectoring,  contempt  and  abuse  must  be  rebuked  and 
superseded,  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  at  work  and  at  play. 
All  base  rivalries,  jealousies,  hatreds  and  revenges  must  be  put 
away  by  the  appUances  of  love  and  wisdom.  The  older  and 
stronger  must  not  be  allowed  to  domineer  over  the  younger  and 
weaker,  nor  the  intelhgent  to  despise  the  siin])ler  minded,  nor 
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the  more  favored  to  contemn  the  less  favored.  The  world  is 
full  of  such  mischief.  It  must  not  be  tolerated  in  the  new 
social  state.  Equals  with  equals  and  superiors  with  inferiors 
must  be  educated  to  hve  in  love,  courtesy  and  peace.  And 
above  all  it  must  be  held  abominable  for  a  superior  to  insult, 
trample  on  or  take  advantage  of  one  who  either  is  or  is  imag- 
ined to  be  an  inferior.  It  is  a  great  work  to  keep  all  these 
little  socialities  right ;  but  it  is  worth  the  cost,  and  educators 
must  not  shrink  from  a  vigilant  and  patient  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

3.  Let  the  young  be  trained  to  behave  with  propriety  towards 
strangers,  foreigners,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  degraded  and 
all  the  commonly  despised  classes.  How  mean  and  base  is  it 
to  be  uncourteous,  inhospitable  and  neglectful  to  the  stranger, 
who  is  exactly  in  the  condition  to  need  the  offices  of  friendship, 
and  to  whom  the  least  kindness  will  seem  a  great  favor !  How 
revolting  to  see  a  fellow  creature  hated,  spumed,  insulted,  or 
unkindly  treated,  because  bom  in  another  country,  or  speaking 
another  language,  or  colored  with  a  different  skin,  or  educated 
in  a  different  reUgion,  or  belonging  to  a  lower  class,  or  dressed 
in  a  different  garb,  or  unfortunately  brought  up  in  ignorance,  or 
marked  by  some  persoflial  deformity,  or  destitute  of  money,  or 
crushed  under  the  heel  of  oppression,  or  laboring  under  insan- 
ity I  All  such  are  to  be  treated  humanely,  compassionately, 
kindly,  considerately ;  never  haughtily,  contemptuously,  cmelly, 
unfeehngly;  never  in  a  manner  which  either  justice,  courtesy 
or  charity  would  condemn.  Let  educators  see  to  this.  It  is  a 
matter  never  to  be  passed  over  with  indifference.  Children 
readily  imbibe  the  prejudices,  likes  and  dislikes  of  their  pa- 
rents, teachers  and  associates ;  and  as  readily  their  morals. 
Hence  the  universal  prevalence  of  feuds  and  quarrels  among 
mankind,  originating  in  mere  narrowmindedness  and  clannish- 
ness  of  education.  It  is  sickening  to  see  the  little  wars  of 
clanship  and  caste,  as  well  as  the  great  ones  of  nationality. 
Nothing  of  all  this  must  be  encouraged,  or  even  tolerated  in 
the  new  order.  It  is  incompatible  with  my  Social  System, 
which  rests  on  the  Love  and  Wisdom  of  God  as  gloriously 
manifested  through  Jcbus  Cluist. 
41 
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4.  Let  the  young  be  trained  to  behave  with  propriety  toward 
enemies,  offenders  and  the  vicious  classes.  It  is  ^vrohg  to  in- 
jure enemies  offenders  &:c.  either  in  body  or  mind.  It  is  wrong 
to  hate  them.  It  is  wrong  to  \idthhold  any  needed  good  from 
them  because  they  are  unthankful  and  evil,  vicious  and  per- 
verse, hate  fid  and  injurious.  It  is  wrong  to  feel,  speak  or  act 
toward  them  otherwise  than  as  their  sincere  well  wishers. 
And  what  is  wrong  is  improper  of  course.  But  the  animal  in- 
stincts and  impulses,  wliicli  are  developed  in  human  nature 
before  the  spiritual  sentiments  can  be  rendered  commanding, 
rise  up  in  wrath,  violence  smd  retaliation  against  enemies  and 
offenders.  Resistance  of  injury  with  injury,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders  vindictively,  will  be  found  common  among 
children,  as  among  adults  not  Christianized  in  their  upper  na- 
ture. It  will  tlierefore  require  the  best  and  highest  moral  cul- 
ture to  place  the  yoimg  on  the  right  track  and  keep  them  there, 
in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  enemies,  offenders  and  the  vicious 
classes.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  done.  Educators  can  do  it 
by  divine  assistance  and  perpetual  diligence.  Let  tlicm  assid- 
uously inculcate,  and  insist  on  the  practical  observance  of  the 
following  precepts : 

1.  The  worst  of  human  beings  may  bp  converted  into  good 
ones,  and  God  wills  that  they  should  be. 

2.  The  good  of  no  human  being,  however  wicked,  or  hateful, 
must  be  disregarded. 

3.  It  is  wicked  to  injure  even  the  wicked. 

4.  God  loves  his  enemies  ;  and  we  must  ours.  He  reproves 
and  rebukes  his  offenders,  yet  always  seeks  their  good;  we 
must  do  the  same  with  oiurs. 

5.  True  love  worketh  no  ill  to  its  object  We  may  reprove, 
disfellowship  and  if  need  be  forcibly  restrain  evil-doers ;  but 
we  must  never  do  them  a  known  injury. 

6.  Evil  cannot  be  overcome  with  evil,  but  only  with  good. 

7.  "It  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong." 

8.  The  worst  enemy  and  the  vilest  offender  injures  himself 
more  than  he  can  injure  the  innocent ;  he  cannot  escape  the 
evil  of  his  own  hands ;  he  will  receive  a  just  retribution  in 
harvesting  the  evil  seed  he  sows. 
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9.  We  ourselves  are  often  sinners  against  God  and  our  fel- 
low creatures,  and  need  great  forbearance ;  let  us  act  out  the 
goodness  toward  our  enemies  and  injurers  wliich  we  hope  to 
have  exercised  toward  us. 

10.  Why  are  we  less  vile,  offensive  and  guilty  than  our  en- 
emies and  offenders  ?  Why  are  they  worse  than  we  ?  If  we 
had  been  in  their  circumstances  and  they  in  ours,  are  we  sure 
we  should  now  be  less  evil  than  they  ?  Ought  we  to  boast 
and  be  vindictive  ? 

11.  God  knoweth  all  things ;  he  will  do  justly  by  all ;  he  will 
suffer  nothing  to  injure  us,  if  we  be  followers  of  that  which  is 
good ;  let  him  judge  and  dispose  of  all  our  enemies,  all  our 
offenders,  all  the  wicked. 

12.  Therefore  we  will  avoid  our  enemies  and  offenders  when 
possible,  befriend  them  when  in  distress,  reform  them  if  we 
can,  pity  rather  than  hate  them,  do  them  the  good  which  may 
be  in  our  power,  but  injure  them  intentionally  never.  We  will 
do  nothing,  say  nothing,  desire  notliing  that  shall  make  them 
worse  in  character  or  condition. 

Such  are  the  ideas,  sentiments,  principles  and  pratices 
which  I  would  have  inculcated  on  the  young  in  respect  to  pro- 
priety of  behavior  toward  enemies,  offenders  and  tlie  vicious 
classes.  Let  it  be  done  "Une  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept,"  against  all  obstacles  and  discouragements,  till  ingrain- 
ed into  the  whole  texture  of  their  character.  It  will  work  out 
two  grand  results,  their  own  highest  happiness,  and  the  con- 
stant diminution  of  evil  in  others,  till  there  be  none  lefl  on 
earth  to  overcome  or  endure.  The  contrary  education  ever  has 
had  and  ever  must  have  just  the  contrary  effect.  It  keeps  man 
a  fighting  animsd,  and  reproduces  all  the  evils  it  professes  to 
repress. 

5.  Let  the  young  be  trained  to  behave  with  propriety  in 
their  sexual  relations.  I  name  this  last,  but  not  because  it  is 
lectst.  It  is  the  central  pivot  on  which  the  whole  social  ma- 
chinery turns.  Right  social  education  respecting  the  intercourse 
of  the  sexes  is  of  vital  importance.  What  is  the  desideratum 
on  this  point  ?  It  is  to  train  the  young  all  the  way  up  from 
childhood  to  marriageable  years  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
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them  mutually  just,  tmtlifiil,  kind,  friendly,  courteous,  agreeable 
and  intimate,  without  unchastity,  without  premature  develop- 
ment of  amativeness,  and  without  any  habits  adverse  to  their 
subsequent  happiness^  A  most  desirable  but  most  difficult 
achievement  In  order  to  such  a  result  I  venture  to  recommend 
the  following  precepts : 

1.  Let  both  sexes  be  brought  up  and  educated  togetlicr  in  the 


t  <  J  /  family,  and  in  tlie  places  of  instruction  and  association — ^not 
artificially  kei)t  strangers  to  each  other. 

""^        ■      2.  Let  both  sexes  be  seriously  and  carefully  instructed,  at 

the  earliest  suitable  age,  concerning  their  respective  sexual 

I  constitutions,  and  made  to  understand  tlie  capabilities,  habiU- 

ities,   susceptibihties,    dangers   and    responsibiUtics   of   each. 

"^  V  This  should  be  done  long  before  puberty  J  It  should  be  done 
by  parents  and  educators  whom  the  young  reverence  and  love. 
It  should  be  done,  degree  by  degree,  in  a  private  and  confiden- 
tial way,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  pupil  feel  that 
he  or  she  is  entrusted  with  sacred  knowledge.  After  due  in- 
duction, many  tilings  may  be  taught  to  a  whole  class,  and 
ultimately  to  a  promiscuous  assembly.  Ignorance  and  mystifi- 
cation are  to  be  utterly  laid  aside  as  safeguards  to  virtue. 
Knowledge  and  truthful  explanation,  judiciously  imparted  by 
suitable  persons,  are  to  be  rcUcd  on  with  confidence.  Nothing 
is  to  be  left  to  guess-work  and  greedy  surmise.  Neither  are 
the  pupils  to  be  left  to  comipt  and  clandestine  tutors.  Every 
thing  is  to  be  done  wisely,  seriously  and  thorouglily  by  compe- 
tent educators. 

3.  Let  both  sexes  be  plainly  taught  and  profoundly  impressed 
from  the  begiiming,  that  tlie  male  was  created  to  be  tlie  father, 
and  the  female  to  be  the  mother  of  immortal  ofispring ;  that 
this  is  the  central  and  sacred  use  of  the  genital  organs ;  tliat 
this  cannot  innocently  take  place  except  in  a  state  of  acknowl- 

/  edged  marriage ;  and  tllat^lle  marriage  is  the  most  responsible 
of  all  human  contracts/between  persons  who  are  fit  to  be 
married,  and  who  tenderly  love  each  other. 

4.  The  rightfulness  and  allowTibihty  of  genital  sexual  inter- 
course out  of  the  miuried  state  being  utterly  excluded,  let  both 
sexes  be  carefidly  trained  to  avoid  aU  known  provocations. 


\ 
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incitements  and  occasions  of  venereal  ainativeness — ^likewise 
all  abuses,  perversions  and  ])ollutions  of  the  genital  organs. 
As  many  come  into  tlic  world  hereditarily  perverted,  and  others 
will  have  already  become  corrupted  by  evil  practices  solitary 
or  social,  educators  will  find  themselves  involved  in  a  very 
Ijcrplexing  and  disagreeable  task.  But  they  must  not  slirink 
nor  relax.  What  cannot  be  prevented  may  in  time  be  correct- 
ed, or  if  not  corrected,  yet  greatly  restniined.  Regard  must  be 
liad  to  diet  and  regimen,  to  comi)any  kept,  to  books  read,  to 
amusements  followed,  and  to  all  things  which  tend  to  a  preco- 
cious or  perverse  development  of  amativeness.  And  to  mako 
sure  of  good  residts,  let  the  following  rules  be  strictly  observed 
by  both  sexes  : 

1.  Never  let  the  genital  organs  be  touched  by  the  hand,  ex- 
ce])t  for  pin*]>oses  of  natiural  incidental  necessity.  Avoid 
pollutive  fingering  and  friction. 

2.  Never  let  them  touch  others  or  be  touched  lasciviously  at 
aU. 

3.  Let  them  never  be  spoken  of  frivolously,  by  |  lascivious 
innuendo,  or  otherwise  than  in  the  language  of  purity. 

4.  Let  them  never  be  thought  of  impurely ;  turn  away  from 
all  unclean  imaginations ;  they  arc  dangerous — the  germs  of 
j)ollution. 

5.  Keep  the  mind,  the  ^imagination,  the  affections  and  the 
bodily  energies  well  employed  in  concernments  foreign  to  ama- 
tive indulgence  and^buse. 

These  rules  scrupulously  followed  will  prevent,  and  even 
cure  the  perversions  deprecated.  If  violated,  imspeakablc  mis- 
cliiefs  will  result.  The  difference  between  a  young  man  or 
woman  i)ure,  cool,  calm,  free  from  amative  inflaunnations  np  to 
the  marriageable  age,  and  one  corrupted,  self-abused,  preco- 
cious and  restless  with  the  fires  of  lust,  is  the  difference 
between,  I  might  almost  say,  an  angel  and  a  dcviL  There  \m 
no  greater  niisfortuni^.  than  lascivious,  perverted,  restless,  lust^ 
ful  amativeness.  Besides  all  its  other  evils  in  grosser  forms, 
it  precii)itates  even  well-disposed  persons  into  the  most  unsuit- 
able and  unhappy  maniages.  It  hurries  tliem  forward  against 
all  Uie  remonstmnces  of  reason,  wisdom  and  friendship,  into 
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connections  which  their  better  judgment  would  have  condemn- 
ed.    It  also  poisons  the  miscellaneous  and  general  intercourse 
between  male  and  female,  which  otherwise  would  be  pure,      , 
guileless  and  pleasant.     It  does  so  by  rendering  the  presence      / 
and  social  intimacies  of  the  sexes  inflammatory  of  desires,  pas-     t 
sions,  and  imaginations  that  cannot  be  responded  to  by  the 
pure  and  virtuous  except  with  disgust;  and  wliich,  whether       /  - 
betrayed  or  not,  render  the  inflamed  party  alike  miserable   and 
mischievous.  » 

5.  All  these  evils  and  abominations  being  effectually  pre-  ^ 
vented,  corrected  or  repressed,  let  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes 
be  as  unrestrained  as  it  can  be  with  perfect  chastity,  friendsliip 
\  and  refined  courtesy  on  all  occasions.  Let  there  be  no  caresses,  / 
I  ^' or  fondling  famiharities  which  incite  the  least  lasciviousness, 
or  trench  on  rudeness,  but  a  refined  and  genial  companionship, 
such  as  the  best  educated  brothers  and  sisters  may  approv- 
ingly maintain  in  the  presence  of  wise  parents;  provided 
always,  that  the  parties  are  on  terms  of  reciprocal  esteem  and 
good  understanding.  Let  every  young  man  and  woman 
equally  disdain  to  infract  the  laws  of  chastity,  friendship, 
courtesy  and  sexual  honor.  Let  each  be  alike  emulous  to 
preserve  the  other's  virtue  and  reputation  uncontaminated 
and  unsuspected.  J  With  this  noble  and  refining  intercourse, 
both  sexes  will  at  length  enter  on  the  adult  stage  of  hfe  well 
qualified,  not  only  to  form  happy  marriage  connections,  but  to 
diffuse  through  every  department  of  sociely  the  most  genial 
and  salutary  influences.  It  seems  to  me  that  witli  ^uch  an 
education  the  vices  of  self-pollution,  lewdness,  obscenity,  las- 
civiousness, fornication,  adultery,  seduction,  prostitution  and 
their  kindred  evils  would  become  as  rare  as  they  are  now  com-  . 

mon.    The  two  sexes  would  recognize  each  other  as  essentially     ) 
equal  in  human  rights,  would  mutually  promote  each  other's 
happiness,  and  would  be  comparatively  free  from  most  of  the 
perversions  which  now  debase  both. 

Such  are  ray  ideas  of  social  education  in  its  several  peculiar 
bearings.  I  have  passed  over  many  minor  particulars,  which 
of  course  an  outline  exposition  could  not  be  expected  to  notice. 
What  have  you  to  to  say  on  this  topic  ? 
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Inq,  I  have  only  to  express  my  admiration  as  well  as  appro- 
bation of  the  social  education  you  recommend,  I  forbear  till 
we  meet  again. 
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CONVERSATION  X. 

Education. — Religious  education  defined  and  elucidated — It  must  be  both 
theoretical  and  practical — The  theoretical  already  set  forth  in  Part  I.  of 
this  Exx)08ition — The  practical  consists  of  Piety,  Philanthropy  and  Moral- 
ity— These  three  expounded  at  full  length — Educational  Institutions  treat- 
ed of — ^The  family ;  the  combined  nursery  and  infant  school ;  the  common 
school ;  the  grammar  school,  academy  &c. — Educational  Homes,  complete 
Universities — Why  manual  labor  schools  have  heretofore  feiled — School 
books  and  apparatus — How  pernicious  literature  is  to  be  counteracted — 
Amusements  next  to  be  considered. 

hiq,  I  gladly  seek  anotlier  interview.     I  suppose  tliis  con- 
versation will  enable  you  to   conclude   that  portion   of  your 
exposition  which  relates  directly  to  education.     Your  views  of 
.  religious  education  remain  to  be  unfolded,  and  also  of  educa- 
tional institutions. 

£2;.  Yes,  these  are  the  two  principal  topics  now  waiting  to 
be  discussed ;  and  I  will  proceed  accordingly. 

VII.     Religious  education.     I  mean  by  religious  education 
that  which  trains  the  young  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer  always, 
in  all  things,  conscientiously ;  i.  e.  with  a  supreme  reverence 
\        for   and  love  of  divine  principles.     Tliis  is  recognizing  the 
/      sovereignty  of  those  principles  as  supreme  and  absolute.     It  is 
^      acknowledging  and  cherishing  tlic   very   highest  obligations 
^      which  can  bind  the  human  soul.     It  is  entlironing  in  the  mind 
the  purest  and  strongest  motives  by  which  it  can  be  controlled. 
It  transcends,  overrules  and  corrects  all  mere  pliilosophy,  expe- 
diency and  poUcy,  and  estabhshes  firmly  the  conviction,  that 
only  what  is  riglvt  can  be  best.     It  brings  the  creature  into  true 
spiritual  relations  with  the  Paternal  Creator,  and  with  fellow 
creatures.     Human  beings  thus  receive  tlie  inspirations  of  the 
spiritual  world,  realize  that  they  are  ^accountable  for  all  tlieir 
conduct,  and  learn  how  vast  and  far-reaching  will  be  the  good 
or  evil  consequences  of  their  actions.     Thus  inspired  with 
faith,  hope  and  charity,  they  may  he,  do  and  etidure  all  things 
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necessary  to  the  sublimest  practical  results.  I  should  therefore 
deem  my  scheme  of  education  superficial,  incongruous,  impo- 
tent and  impracticable  A^dthout  a  thorough  rehgious  tuition 
pervading  every  part  of  it.  Thus  rehgious  education  becomes 
tlie  hfe  and  perfection  of  the  entire  superstructure. 

Inq.  Could  you  not  rely  on  morality  without  rehgion  ? 

Ez,  All  true  morality  grows  out  of  true  religion,  derives  its 
vitality  from  rehgion,  and  would  die  without  its  sustaining 
forces,  as  a  tree  does  when  cut  away  from  its  roots.  Without 
religion,  morals  become  mere  mannerSy  hable  to  change  with 
the  fashions  of  time  and  place.  What  are  manners  without 
principles  ?    They  are  little  to  be  trusted. 

Inq,  I  fidly  agree  with  you  ;  but  I  have  met  with  a  consid- 
erable class  of  persons  who  praise  moraUty,  and  seem  to 
despise  rehgion.  These  are  confident  that  moraUty  can  be 
maintained  independently  of  rehgion,  and  ought  to  be ;  because 
rehgion,  in  their  minds,  is  always  associated  with  superstition, 
bigotry,  formality  or  hypocrisy,  or  with  all  four  together. 

Ex.  False  religion  may  and  often  does  involve  all  these 
evils.  So  may  and  does  false  morahty.  But  tnie  rehgion  and 
true  morality  exclude  them.  We  must  be  careful,  however, 
not  to  take  every  person's  assumptions  as  just,  when  supersti- 
tion, bigotry,  formality  or  hypocrisy  is  charged.  Some  minds 
mistake  facts,  and  some  misapprehend  them,  through  the  per- 
verscucss  of  their  o\vn  prejudices.  Let  us  be  intelhgent, 
(hscriiuiiiating,  just  and  candid.  And  if  others  are  not  so,  let 
thciii  go  their  way.  By  their  fruits  will  tliey  be  known.  One 
tiling  1  am  sure  of,  that  no  human  being  ever  did  or  ever  will 
accoiii])liNh  any  tiling  morally  great  and  enduring  without  some 
strong  rehgious  principles. 

Inq.  Proceed  then  to  expound  your  views  of  religious  edu- 
cation. 

Ex.  Eeligious  education  must  be  both  tlieoretical  and  practi- 
cal. Theoretically  the  young  should  be  seasonably,  gradually 
and  thoroughly  indoctrmated  into  what  I  call  the  essential 
divine  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion.  These  I  have  set 
forth  in  Fart  I  of  this  general  Exposition.  In  my  Table,  you 
recollect,  they  are  comprehended  imder  three  divisions,  viz ; 
42 
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Eight  principles  of  Theological  Truth,  Eight  of  Personal 
Righteousness,  and  blight  of  Social  Order;  in  all  Twenty- 
Four.  I  need  not  now  repeat  them.  I  would  have  educators 
make  these  divine  fundamental  principles  the  basis  of  all  the- 
oretical religious  teaching;  following  them  out  into  their 
legitimate  bearings,  as  set  forth  in  my  exposition ;  tracing  them 
bock  to  their  divine  source ;  simpUfpng  them  to  the  common 
understanding ;  adapting  them  to  the  comprehension  of  each 
mind ;  and  so  ultimately  bringing  all  to  a  complete  knowledge 
both  of  their  nature  and  practical  requirements.  In  accom- 
plishing so  important  and  complex  a  ^process,  much  discretion, 
patience  and  perseverance  will  be  requisite.  A  beginning  will 
have  to  be  made  in  early  infancy,  and  progressively  followed 
out  in  an  orderly  and  well  graduated  course  to  adult  age.  All 
this  should  be  done  in  the  most  simple,  natural  and  pleasant 
manner  possible.  But  the  persistent  design  should  be  to  grad- 
uate every  young  man  and  woman  a  willing  subject  of  acknowl- 
edged, well-understood  divine  principles  ;  so  that  each  should 
•iQways  be  able  to  judge  whether  any  law,  custom,  habit,  prac- 
tice, act,  expression,  idea,  feeling,  was  true,  right,  good  and 
best,  by  a  ready  reference  to  those  great  first  principles.  Thus 
would  the  sovereignty  of  divine  principles  become  supreme 
and  absolute  over  all  mere  human  assumptions  and  prescrip- 
tions. 

In  respect  to  practical  religious  education,  I  must  be  some- 
what more  particular.  This  should  be  carried  along  concur- 
rently with  the  theoretical  as  its  inseparable  and  necessary 
complement.  It  consists  in  habituating  the  young  to  be  con- 
sistent in  practice  with  their  acknowledged  principles.  Now 
the  genius  of  the  Cluistian  Religion,  as  I  have  expounded  it, 
is  averse  to  all  mere  external  show  made  to  be  seen  and 
admired  of  men,  and  insists  uncompromisingly  on  practical 
substantial  goodness.  It  is  therefore  extremely  simple  and 
unostentatious  in  respect  to  what  may  be  called  the  ceremo- 
nials or  externals  of  religion.  It  does  not  prohibit  them,  yet 
denounces  all  human  slww  of  them.  It  tolerates  and  even 
recommends  the  simpler  forms  of  them,  but  constantly  urges 
its  disciples  to  transcend  them   in  spirituality  and  absolute 
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righteousness.  This  distinguishing  peciiHarity  of  the  Christian 
Rehgion  must  be  impressed  on  the  young  indehbly  from  the 
outset  For  there  is  no  religious  error,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
t-rcc,  into  which  mankind  more  easily  shde,  than  imagining 
that  forms  and  ceremonies,  observances  and  solenmities,  cure 
religion ;  when  in  reality  they  are  at  best  only  the  husk  which 
protects  the  ripening  kernel  of  rehgion,  and  after  its  full  matu- 
rity are  separable  from  it,  as  chaff  is  from  wheat  Wlierever 
people  fall  into  tliis  error  so  as  to  become  confirmed,  they  ate 
mere  idolaters.  Thenceforth  they  substitute  the  non-essential 
for  the  essential,  the  shadow  for  the  substance  of  religion; 
resisting  and  despising  all  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law — the  plain  dictates  of  divine  principle. 
These  are  the  Scribes,  Pharisees  and  Formahsts  of  all  agei. 
Antipodal  to  these  are  those  extremists  who,  through  disgust 
with  Formalism  and  Pharisaism,  denounce  all  external  mani- 
festations of  religious  devotion,  even  its  most  harmless  observ- 
ances, and  strain  themselves  into  a  studied  anti-formalism, 
which  itself  becomes  absurdly  formal.  I  would  have  the  youngs, 
educated  to  avoid  both  these  and  all  similar  extremes. 

Practical  religion  consists  in  piety,  philanthropy  and  morality,  ) 
Consequently  religious  education  must  relate  especially  to  the 
habitual  practice  of  these.      Let  us  consider  each  of  them 
separately. 

1.  Piety.  Tliis  is  love  to  God,  as  required  in  the  first  great 
commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  ail 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength." 
God  is  a  person^  in  respect  to  all  that  spiritually  constitutes  a 
person.  But  being  an  infinite  person,  finite  beings  cannot  con- 
ceive of  him  comprehensively.  They  can  form  only  a  general 
idea  of  his  personality,  which  must  be  simple  or  complex, 
diminutive  or  grand,  according  to  age  and  development  The 
child  can  conceive  of  him  only  as  an  exalted  and  mysteriously 
constituted  man.  The  Mosaic  Rehgion  would  not  tolerate  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  delineate  God  in  a  compre- 
hensible form,  because  it  finitized  him,  was  derogatory  to  his 
true  nature,  and  led  to  idolatry.  The  Christian  Religion  fol- 
lows up  the  same  idea,  and  insists  that  God  shall  be  worshiped 
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as  the  great  Father- Spirit,  who  cannot  be  limitized,  nor  local- 
ized so  as  not  to  be  accessible  to  all  tnie  worshipers,  in  all 
places  alike,  at  the  same  moment.  It  is  plain  then  that,  while 
it  is  proper  to  educate  the  young  into  the  general  idea  of  God's 
personality,  we  must  not  confine  them  to  it,  nor  dwell  upon  it 
as  something  comprehensible  by  finite  minds  ;  but  must  hasten 
to  give  them  the  true  conception  of  him  as  an  Infinite   Spirit, 

(omnipresent,  omnipotent  and  all-perfect ;  who  is  to  be  known, 
reverenced  and  loved,  rather  in  liis  attributes,  quaUties  and 
principles  than  in  his  personahty.  Attributes,  quahties  and 
principles  are  comprehensible,  in  a  high  degree,  by  the  human 
mind;  because  they  are  manifestable  in  and  through  man. 
But  an  infinite  personality  is  unrepresentable  to  finite  beings, 
and  therefore  is  incomprehensible  by  them  except  as  a  general 
idea.  Hence  each  finite  mind  may  fully  believe  that  there  is 
an  infinite  divine  Mind  or  Spirit  possessing  all  the  constituents 
of  personality ;  but  no  one  can  definitely  know  and  comprehend 
more  of  that  Mind  or  Spirit  than  fills  the  measure  of  his  own 
limited  soul.  It  must  of  necessity  be  so  with  all  children, 
youth  and  adults,  and  even  with  the  angels  of  heaven. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  plain  that  God  cannot  be 
truly  loved  by  any  creatiure  who  does  not  love  his  divine  attri- 
butes, quahties  and  principles.  One  who  hates  Trutli  cannot 
love  God.  One  who  hates  Justice  cannot  love  God.  One  who 
hates  Mercy  cannot  love  God.  One  who  hates  Purity  camiot 
love  God.  One  who  hates  Charity  cannot  love  God.  Many 
imagine  that  they  love,  worship  and  serve  God  as  a  person, 
while  they  have  no  love  for  divine  principles,  and  are  in  a  state 
of  rebeUion  against  them.  I  would  have  the  young  assiduous- 
ly educated  to  love  God  as  a  Spirit,  in  those  holy  attributes, 
"'^'^^uahties  and  principles  which  are  communicable  to  man,  which 
man  can  spiritually  cherish  within  himself,  which  he  can  ex- 
emplify towards  his  fellow  man,  and  which  render  him  Godlike. 
Let  the  loving  and  devout  mother,  the  wise  and  conscientious 
fkther,  and  educators  of  every  gmde,  from  the  nursery  upward 
to  the  university,  artlessly  instill  into  the  young  mind  first  the 
great  idea  of  God  as  our  Infinite  Spirit- Father,  and  then  just 
conceptions  of  his  divine  attributes,  quahties  and  principles,  as 
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the  same  are  cxcmi)lifiable  by  man  toward  man.  Let  tlicm 
imjiress  on  each  expanding  soul  such  views  of  God's  Love, 
Wisdom,  Power  and  Perfection  as  shall  exclude  every  particle 
of  hatred,  revenge,  partiality,  injustice,  untruthfulness,  cmelty, 
selfishness  and  weakness  from  liis  character.  '  Let  the  profound 
conviction  be  deeply  rooted  in  each  unfolding  mind,  that  the 
All- Perfect  Father  is  incapable  of  malevolence  or  enmity  to- 
wards any  of  his  moral  olfspring,  even  the  most  unthankful 
and  perverse  of  them.  That  he  is  the  disinterested  and  im- 
changeable  friend  of  all.  That  his  highest  glory  consists  in 
promoting  their  greatest  good.  That  he  commands  nothing 
tyrannically,  and  forbiels  nothing  wliicli  ought  to  be  allowed. 
That  he  requires  us  to  do  only  what  is  best  for  us,  and  prohib- 
its only  what  is  injurious.  yThat  he  cannot  interfere  to  prevent 's/ 
evil-doers  from  rendering  themselves  miserable,  if  they  will  /^ 
persist  in  their  evil-doing ;  nor  restore  them  to  goocbicss  and 
happiness  against  their  own  will,  nor  without  their  sincere  re- 
pentance and  reformation.)  But  that  he  desires  the  repentance 
of  all  sinners,  that  he  is  ever  using  the  wisest  means  to  induce 
all  to  come  to  repentance,  and  that  all  who  tndy  return  to  liim 
are  graciously  accepted.  That  all  the  good  in  every  universe 
emanates  directly  or  indirectly  from  him.  That  he  is  present 
by  his  Spirit  in  all  good  angels,  spirits  and  beings,  prompting, 
inspiring  and  directing  them,  and  through  them  ministering 
contiuuatly  to  the  spiritual  and  tempoml  wants  of  the  more  ne- 
cessitous. That  his  providence  and  government  are  omnipres- 
ent and  perfect  over  all  beings.  That  he  is  to  be  loved,  trusted 
and  ol)oyed  in  all  things,  as  one  who  will  never  leave  nor  for- 
sake liis  dutiful  children,  but  cause  all  things  to  work  together 
for  their  biglicst  ultimate  good.  That  no  wickedness  can  perma- 
nently prosjier,  but  righteousness  and  truth  will  finally  triumph. 
That  sinners  are  their  own  worst  enemies,  who  though  they 
inflict  great  su  tie  rings  on  the  innocent,  are  certain  to  prociue 
greater  ones  to  themselves ;  and  therefore  are  always  to  be 
pitied  rather  than  hated.  Tliat  the  Infinite  Father  overrules 
partial  evil  for  universal  good,  a,nd  in  the  fullness  pf  times  will 
completely  explain  the  dark  mysteries  of  human  experience  so 
as  to  vindicate  all  liis  ways,  by  demonstrating  them  to  have 
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\/  j    been  dictated  by  unerring  Love  and  Wisdom,  j  Therefore  that 
^       \    God  is  absolutely  worthy  to  be  loved  with  all  the  heart,  all  the 

\  understanding  and  all  the  strength  of  all  liis  moral  offspring. 
Thus  let  parental  and  all  auxiliary  educators  gently  lead  the 
.  young  to  love  their  Heavenly  Father  and  all  that  is  divine  with 

a  perfect  love,  which  they  will  find  to  be  the  highest  bUss  of 
the  soul.  By  precept  and  example  let  them  teach  all  under 
their  guidance  to  meditate  often  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet, 
in  the  field  under  the  starry  firmament,  and  through  all  nature's 
walks,  with  reverence  and  gratitude,  on  the  divine  perfections ; 
to  pray  daily  in  secret  for  divine  Love  and  Wisdom ;  to  confess 
their  sins  with  true  contrition  and  purpose  of  heart  to  forsake 

I  them ;  to  resign  themselves  meekly  under  afUiction  in  hope 
Y  I  that  all  things  will  be  divinely  overruled  for  good  J  and  to  per- 

*  severe  without  faltering  in  all  righteousness,  under  every 
discouragement  and  trial,  with  a  fuU  assiurance  of  ultimate 
victory.  Thus  will  they  cherish  more  and  more  of  the  Holy 
Christ- Spirit  in  their  soids,  become  more  and  more  subject  to 
the  sovereignty  of  divine  principles,  grow  more  and  more  holy 
as  God  is  holy,  more  and  more  perfect  as  he  is  perfect,  more 
and  more  liis  true  children,  and  consequently  less  and  less  tlie 
mere  creatures  of  external  control. 

This  reUgious  teaching  and  formation  of  character  must  not 
be  done  artificially,  austerely,  ostentatiously,  sanctimoniously 
or  superstitiously ;  but  it  must  be  done  artlessly,  famiharly, 
meekly,  unpretentiously  and  naturally,  on  every  fit  occasion 
which  occurs.  It  should  come  in  every  where  as  a  natural, 
simple,  sincere  recurrence  to  divine  and  spiritual  principles, 
and  as  the  appUcation  of  fundamental  rehgious  obligation  to  all 
the  feelings,  expressions,  actions  and  pursuits  of  life.  Other- 
wise it  will  degenerate  into  heartless  formality,  cant,  supersti- 
tion and  hypocrisy.  I  do  not  mean  that  religious  education 
shall  be  unsystematic,  or  left  at  hap-hazard  to  take  care  of 
itself,  that  there  should  be  no  regular  pubhc  seasons  of  devotion, 
that  there  should  be  no  family  worship,  tliat  schools  should 
never  be  opened  with  religious  exercises,  that  cliildren  should 
never  be  taught  the  use  of  Uttle  prayers  to  God  and  hymns  of 
praise,  and  that  the  young  should  be  brought  up  as  if  all  frank 
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and  definite  expression  of  their  highest  sentiment  were  useless 
or  pernicious.  I  have  no  fellowship  with  such  extremes.  Let 
piety  be  natural,  free,  sincere,  all-pervading,  persistent  and 
Christ-like.  Let  it  be  systematically  inculcated  and  practiced 
by  all  in  their  own  best  way.  But  let  it  not  be  neglected, 
suppressed,  perverted,  distorted,  abused. 

2.  Philanthropy.  This  is  love  to  man,  as  expressed  in  the 
commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  It 
is  piu-e  good  will ;  not  the  love  of  our  neighbor's  personal  pe- 
cuharities,  qualities  or  appendages,  but  the  disinterested  love 
of  his  highest  good  for  time  and  eternity.  The  young  must 
be  carefully  and  unequivocally  impressed  with  the  deep  con- 
viction, that  they  cannot  possibly  love  God  and  yet  hate  man ; 
that  piety  and  philanthropy  must  live,  or  die,  together ;  that 
God  never  accepts  any  pretended  love,  worship  or  praise  which 
is  offered  to  him  by  an  injurer,  persecutor,  hater  of  man ;  that 
he  regards  the  good  or  the  evil  done  by  man  to  man  as  done  to 
himself,  and  acts  accordingly ;  that  he  delights  in  justice  and 
mercy,  truth  and  goodness,  purity  and  charity,  shown  by  man 
to  man,  more  than  in  any  expressions  of  piety,  any  sacrifices, 
any  worsliip  offered  directly  to  himself;  and  that  nothing  which 
man  can  say  or  do  will  be  received  as  a  substitute  for  genuine 
love  to  man.  This  is  the  plain  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
must  be  insisted  on  continually  throughout  the  entire  religious 
education  of  the  young.  And  so  much  the  more  assiduously 
must  it  be  inculcated,  as  mankind  in  past  ages  have  shown  a 
gcncriil  proncncss  to  ignore  and  practically  disregard  it  Noth- 
ing is  more  common  than  to  see  piety  divorced  from  philan- 
thropy, and  multitudes  blindly,  stupidly  worshiping  God  while 
train})liiig  humanity  under  foot  as  the  mire  of  the  streets.  Let 
it  not  l)c  so  in  the  Practical  Christian  Republic.  I  close  on 
tliis  point  with  one  caution  to  parents  and  teachers,  which  is,  to 
be  sure  and  make  the  young  understand  distinctly  the  differ- 
ence between  loving  the  external  persons  of  their  fellow 
creatures  with  the  love  of  complacency,  and  loving  their 
internal  persons  \vith  reference  to  their  absolute  highest  good. 
They  cannot  love  enemies,  offenders  and  hateful  persons  with 
the  love  of  complacency.    This  kind  of  love  can  exist  only 
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between  those  who  are  reciprocally  congenial  or  agreeable 
to  each  other.  It  will  be  utterly  useless  therefore  to  urge  it 
in  words.  It  cannot  be  felt.  And  if  the  yoimg  tliink  this  is 
the  love  wliich  they  are  required  to  feel  for  every  human  being, 
the  requirement  will  become  worse  than  a  nullity;  it  will 
induce  rebellion,  cant  or  hypocrisy.  But  if  they  are  enabled 
to  see  that  the  love  required  to  their  neighbor,  and  even  to 
their  enemy,  is  the  sublime,  disinterested  love  of  benevolence 
— ^the  pure  charity  which  looks  tlu-ough  all  external  hatefulness 
and  repulsive  surroundings  to  the  absolute  highest  present  and 
eternal  good  of  the  real  being,  its  excellency  will  be  felt,  its 
practical  possibility  admitted,  and  its  divine  obUgatoriness  in 
some  measure  obeyed.  Tlien,  if  nothing  more  can  be  gained, 
there  will  be  a  determined  purpose  formed  never  to  do  a  known 
injury  to  the  most  unloveable,  disagreeable,  hateful  human 
being.  And  this  in  most  cases  will  be  followed,  sooner  or  later, 
by  truly  benevolent  efforts,  to  do  the  disliked  party  positive 
good.  Thus  will  pure  philanthropy  take  its  appropriate  place 
as  the  inseparable  companion  of  pure  piety. 

3.  Morahty.  This  imphes  all  kinds  of  right  outward  behav- 
ior, conduct  or  manners,  whether  with  respect  to  one's  self,  to 
other  individuals  in  the  various  circles  of  life,  to  human  society 
in  general,  or  to  God.  All  true  morahty  must  be  rooted  in 
religious  principle,  in  order  to  be  rehably  permanent.  This  is 
already  understood.  What  I  now  wish  to  urge  is,  that  the 
young  must  be  so  educated  as  to  attach  great  importance 
to  good  works — to  positive,  scrupulous,  imequivocal,  every-day 
morality ;  not  as  the  tree  of  righteousness,  but  as  its  requisite 
and  indispensable  fruit.  They  are  not  to  be  taught  that 
morahty  is  the  whole  of  religion,  nor  the  foundation  of  righte- 
ousness, nor  the  ground  of  self-merit  in  the  sight  of  (rod.  But 
they  are  to  be  taught  that  piety  and  philanthropy  in  tlie  heart 
can  demonstrate  their  existence  only  by  their  fruits  in  the 
outward  conduct ;  that  faith  without  works  is  dead  or  useless ; 
that  it  is  shameless  hypocrisy  to  pretend  to  love  Giod  yet  not 
keep  his  commandments,  or  to  love  man  and  yet  treat  him  as 
if  he  were  a  brute,  or  to  be  personally  pure  and  yet  hve  a  Hfe 
of  corruption  and  crime.    Actions  speak  louder  than  words.    He 
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who  is  obviously  iininoral  in  word  and  deed,  whether  toward 
himself,  his  fellows,  or  liis  God,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  all 
pretensions  made  to  piety  or  philanthropy.  If  he  do  his  whole 
duty,  he  will  have  nothing  to  boast  of;  but  if  decidedly  im- 
moral, he  is  an  actual  violator  of  his  undeniable  obligations.  I 
would  have  the  young  so  educated  as  never  to  misunderstand 
that  true  moraUty  is  the  fruit  of  true  piety  and  philanthropy. 
Let  them  be  carefully  guarded  against  that  hollow  religionism 
wliich  is  always  belitthng  moraUty,  and  also  against  that 
equally  hollow  moralism  which  is  always  belittling  religion. 
The  former  is  sour,  solemn  and  ugly — ^magnifying  mere  creed- 
faith  and  external  forms  above  downright  every-day  morality. 
The  latter  magnifies  mere  conventional,  superficial  morality, 
such  as  keeps  people  passably  respectable  outside  of  the  House 
of  Correction,  above  aU  deep-seated  religious  principle  and 
scrupulous  conscientiousness.  Thus  let  rehgious  education 
comprehend  and  foster  true  piety,  pliilanthropy  and  morality. 
Then  will  the  young  be  enrobed  in  the  beautiful  garments  of 
practical  Christian  righteousness,  crowned  with  diadems  of 
spiritual  excellence,  qualified  for  every  kind  of  earthly  useful- 
ness, and  made  meet  at  last  "  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light."  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  views  of  religious 
education  ? 

Liq.  None.  I  heartily  concur  in  them  all.  I  regard  them  as 
a  worthy  completion  of  the  grand  outline  sketched  under  the 
preceding  heads.  I  think  I  have  now  a  good  understanding  of 
your  educational  system,  physical,  affectional,  intellectual,  in- 
dustrial, economical,  social  and  religious.  I  need  only  say  that 
I  shall  rejoice  exceedingly  to  see  your  system  fairly  inaugurat- 
ed and  in  successful  opemtion.  Nothing  remains  for  me  to 
ask  on  tliis  general  theme  but  your  promised  suggestions  re- 
specting 

EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

Ez,  My  exposition  would  certainly  he  incomplete  without 
treating  of  these. 

1.  I  will  begin  with  the  family.  I  know  that  the  family  is 
not  commonly  regarded  as  an  educational  institution.  But  I 
43 
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deem  it  a  very  important  one ;  partly  for  what  it  is  naturally, 
and  partly  for  what  it  ought  to  be  and  may  be  made.  It  needs 
little  reflection  to  learn  that  the  family  is  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily a  very  influential  educational  institution.  Consider  how 
much  of  education,  for  good  or  evil,  almost  every  himian  being 
receives  in  the  family.  There  generation,  gestation,  lactation, 
refection  and  all  the  rudimentals  of  education,  in  the  seven 
kinds  I  have  been  describing,  opemte  to  form  the  character. 
If  family  education  be  right  up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  there 
is  every  thing  to  hope  for  the  future  man  or  woman.  If  very 
wrong  there  is  much  to  fear.  There  is  yet  little  absolutely 
good  family  education  in  the  world.  Much  of  it  is  absolutely 
bad.  All  other  educational  institutions  are  greatly  affected  by 
family  influences.  If  these  have  been  good,  how  easy  to  build 
on  the  foundation  laid  !  If  bad,  how  exceedingly  difficult  to 
overcome  and  correct  .their  mischief  I  I  need  not  expatiate 
here.  The  matter  is  plain.  The  father  and  mother  are  princi- 
pals in  this  family  seminary.  All  the  adult  inmates  are  assist- 
ant teachers.  So  are  the  older  brothers  and  sisters,  as  relative 
to  the  younger.  What  then  should  be  the  qualifications  of 
these  principal  and  assistant  educators  ?  Alas,  what  are  they 
in  the  generality  of  cases  !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  turn 
out  such  swarms  of  untoward  pupils  ? 

Inq.  But  you  intimate  that  the  family  ought  to  be  and  may 
be  made  an  educatioual  institution  of  great  excellence.  What 
do  you  expect  it  will  become  uu^er  your  System  ? 

Ejo.  Under  my  System  the  family  will  gradually  become  a 
very  systematic  and  thorough  educational  institution.  When 
the  parents  themselves  shall  be  persons  well  educated,  in  the 
seven  kinds  treated  of  in  the  preceding  Conversations  ;  when 
all  the  domestic  and  adult  members  of  the  family  shall  also  be 
well  educated ;  and  when  there  shall  be  no  vile  distinctions  of 
*  caste  remaining,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  cliildren  will  come  into 
the  world  and  be  developed  from  infancy  to  early  youth  amid 
exemplifications  of  wisdom  and  goodness  now  seldoni  known 
even  in  our  most  favored  famihes.  This  consunamation,  so 
^  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  cannot  come  soon.  But  it  will  come 
at  last,  if  The  Practical   Christian  Republic  be   established. 
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You  readily  perceive  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  the  family 
must  become  a  systematic  and  thorough  school  for  most  chil- 
dren under  twelve  years  of  age.  But  I  will  pass  on  to  the 
mention  of  another  educational  institution  ;  which  is, 

2.  The  combined  nurseiy  and  infant  school.  It  will  be  found 
extremely  convenient,  economical  and  beneficial,  in  many  cases, 
for  several  congenial  families  living  in  a  Community  together, 
to  combine  their  resources  for  the  establishment  of  a  common 
nursery  and  infant  school.  In  order  to  this,  there  must  be  suit- 
able rooms,  play  grounds  and  conveniences  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  ample  space,  good  air, 
good  light,  and  every  thing  healthful  as  well  as  pleasant  and 
convenient.  The  establishment  must  have  separate  apartments 
for  the  different  grades  of  children,  who  will  be  of  different 
ages  from  nursing  babes  to  infants  of  two,  three  and  five  years 
old.  There  must  be  open  and  sheltered  places  of  exercise 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  nursery  apartments 
must  have  all  the  labor-saving  fixtures,  easements  and  accom- 
modations requisite  to  economy  and  comfort.  The  infant 
school  apartments  must  be  furnished  with  an  amplitude  of 
pleasing  pictures,  models,  intellectual  toy  apparatus,  music,  &;c. 
&c.,  such  as  experience  shall  demonstrate  to  be  necessary. 
And  the  older  children  must  be  inducted  into  the  simpler  kinds 
of  useful  industry.  Of  course  there  must  be  matrons,  superi- 
ors and  assistants  in  such  an  institution.  Such  an  institution 
will  cost  money,  time,  skill,  labor,  and  many  experiments  for  a 
while.  But  the  expense  need  not  be  over  biurdensome. 
Where  there  is  intelligence  and  a  trill  there  will  be  a  way.  If 
well  endowed  and  well  conducted,  it  will  pay ;  and  the  results 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  satisfactory. 

Inq.  I  do  not  understand  whether  any  of  these  infants  are  to 
remain  in  the  establishment  continuously,  or  only  through 
certain  hours  of  the  day.  * 

Ez.  As  a  general  thing  they  A^nll  remain  only  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  Exceptions  might  however  be  provided  for, 
by  special  arrangements  of  the  proprietors. 

Imj.  And  who  are  to  incur  all  the  expenses  of  founding  and 
sustaining  this  kind  of  educational  institution  ? 
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JEc.  The  proprietors,  of  course,  whoever  they  shall  be; 
whether  a  Community  acting  together,  or  a  select  association 
formed  for  that  particular  purpose.  That  matter,  it  may  be 
safely  presumed,  will  be  provided  for  properly  in  different  ways, 
under  different  circumstances. 

Inq.  Very  well ;  proceed. 

Ex.  3.  The  common  primary  school  comes  next  I  would 
adopt  the  best  existing  models  of  these,  with  improvements 
conformable  to  my  theory  of  the  seven  kinds  of  education. 
The  modified  institution  needs  Utile  explaining.  It  would  be  a 
highly  improved  common  school  for  both  sexes.  I  will  not 
enter  into  the  numerous  particulars  which  readily  suggest 
themselves  as  important  modifications  under  my  system.  The 
fundamental  characteristics  of  an  improved  common  school 
will  be  obvious. 

4.  Grammar  schools,  academies  and  high  schools  of  vari- 
ous adaptation.  The  same  in  substance  may  be  said  of  these 
as  of  the  common  primary  school.  Tlie  best  models  should  be 
improved  and  modified,  in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an  extent 
tA  will  conform  them  to  tlie  educational  theory  I  have  pro- 
pounded. Thus  modified  and  improved,  I  would  have  them 
liberally  sustained  as  useful  educational  institutions  by  The 
Practical  Christian  Rcpubhc.     But, 

5.  I  would  establish  Educational  Homes  as  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  perfect  of  all  the  educational  institutions  to  bo 
sustained  in  the  new  social  order.  These  should  be  Universi- 
ties, in  the  best  sense  of  that  often  misapplied  tenn.  They 
ahould  afford  all  the  requisite  accommodations,  facilities  and 
appUances  for  giving  a  first  rate  education  to  children  and 
youth,  from  the  infant  group  to  the  highest  collegiate  class. 

Inq.  According  to  this  indication  your  Educational  Homes 
would  nearly  supersede  most  other  educational  institutions.  I 
am  curious  to  see  your  ideal  outline  of  such  a  Home. 

Ex.  I  will  try  to  give  you  such  an  outline.  Imagine  then 
a  flourishing  Integral  Community  of  several  hundred  persons. 
Imagine,  within  that  Community's  territorial  Domain,  a  pleas- 
ant, healthful  educational  plat  of  land,  containing  from  ten  to 
one  hundred  acres,  set  off  and  devoted  to  the  Home.     The 
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land  included  in  this  educational  plat  is  adapted  to  the  erection 
of  all  kinds  of  buildings  necessary  to  accommodate  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  persons,  pupils,  students,  teachers, 
supervisors,  professors,  &:c.  &:c.  All  these  are  to  be  manual 
labor  oj)erativcs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  It  is  also  adapted 
to  the  laying  oil  of  common  grounds  for  promenade  and  recre- 
ation, ornamental  enclosures,  wTilks,  gardens,  fields,  orchards 
&c.  Thus  the  culture  of  useful  plants,  flowers,  roots,  vines, 
slurubs,  fruit  trees  and  the  like  will  be  provided  for.  Imagine 
ample  unitary  buildings,  affording  suitable  accommodations  for 
all  these  industrial  educationists  of  every  grade,  whether  at 
work,  at  study,  at  play,  at  refection,  at  rest  by  night,  or  assem- 
bled together  on  pubhc  occasions.  Imagine  all  the  work  and 
care,  within  doors  and  without,  properly  attended  to  by  the 
educationists  themselves,  together  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  mechanical  and  manufactiuing  industry  executed  in  the 
production  of  articles  for  sale.  Imagine  the  institution  to  be 
self-subsisting  in  respect  to  its  current  expenses,  leaving  out 
of  account  the  original  outlays.  Imagine  the  two  sexes  to  be 
nearly  equal  in  numbers  throughout  this  Educational  Home,  to 
have  equal  rights  and  privileges  in  all  respects,  and  to  receive 
the  best  qualifications  which  their  natural  capabilities  can 
acquire,  for  all  the  appropriate  piu-suits  of  adult  life ;  and  all 
tliis  side  by  side,  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  intercourse  com- 
patible with  unequivocal  chastity. 

Imagine  my  theory  of  education  in  its  seven  kinds  carried 
fully  into  pmctice  throughout  the  cstablisluncnt.  Lnagine  the 
buildings  and  ai)artments  so  constructed,  that  evciy  class,  sec- 
tion or  group  of  twelve  pupils,  or  students,  more  or  less,  with 
their  two,  three  or  four  teachers  and  assistants,  should  consti- 
tute a  family  for  the  time  being  by  themselves ;  eating,  sleeping, 
working,  recreating  and  doing  all  things  as  a  select  educational 
family — the  two  sexes  in  equal  numbers  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble. Tlie  principal  teachers  arc  the  responsible  heads  of  these 
famihes.  They  and  their  assistants  together  are  competent  to 
take  all  nccesssry  care  of  their  respective  famiUes,  by  night 
and  day,  physically,  afTectionally,  intellectually,  industrially, 
economically,  socially  and  rehgiously.     They  live  on  intimate, 
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confidential  and  endearing  terms  with  all  under  their  family 
care.  And  they  have  all  the  facilities  for  promoting  their  high- 
est progress,  improvement  and  happiness.  As  occasion  requires, 
but  not  too  frequently,  changes  arc  made  in  the  heads  and  mem- 
bers of  these  educational  families,  until  the  infant  at  the  end  of 
eight,  ten  or  twelve  years,  graduates  a  ri])e  adult  Master  or 
Mistress  of  Arts.  The  institution  as  a  whole  is  under  the 
general  supervision  of  a  President  and  Faculty  of  Directors, 
and  is  sustained  outside  by  a  strong  patronic  Association,  who 
liberally  contribute  their  money,  talents  and  influence  to  render 
it  worthy  of  universal  admiration  and  confidence.  This  Edu- 
^  cational  Home,  once  fairly  in  operation,  becomes  legitimately 
a  most  perfect  Nonnal  School,  sending  out  annually  to  all  the 
other  educational  institutions  of.  the  Republic  and  country  ex- 
cellent teachers  of  every  grade.  At  the  same  time,  imagine 
the  superior  fitness  and  qualifications  of  its  graduates  to  enter 
into  the  estate  of  matrimony  and  to  become  the  heads  of  fam- 
ilies. Can  you  set  any  bounds  to  the  blessings  which  must 
flow  forth  in  living  streams  from  these  Educational  Homes  ? 
Compare  them  for  a  moment  with  the  now  elegant  and  popular 
resorts  called  colleges  and  universities,  from  which  females  are 
generally  excluded,  and  in  which  so  many  thousands  of  young 
men  are  ruined  in  health  and  morals,  or  transformed  into  un- 
natural and  impracticable  literati.  The  best  of  them  are  often 
to  be  pitied,  whilst  the  worst  are  to  be  dreaded  as  leeches  and 
SQo«rges  let  loose  to  prey  on  the  unlettered  multitude.  What 
do  you  think  of  my  proposed  Educational  Homes  ? 

Inq.  I  think  so  highly  of  them  that  I  am  impatient  to  see 
one  established.  You  have  carried  my  imagination  rapidly 
through  lofty  regions  and  over  delightful  scenery.  And  now  I 
should  like  to  imagine  some  practicable  process  by  which  the 
pecuniary,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  resources  for  an  Ed- 
ucational Home  are  to  be  collected  and  wrought  into  form. 
That  is  what  troubles  me.  I  cannot  see  whence  or  how 
the  money,  men,  women  and  children,  talent,  skill,  tact,  patience 
and  perseverance — the  internal  and  the  external  necessary  to 
actuaUze  your  ideal,  are  coming. 

IBx,  Here  indeed  is  the  mountain  to  be  removed.     Yet  if  we 
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have  "  faith  as  a  ^rain  of  musttird  seed,"  we  may  remove  even 
this  mountaiu.  "  Wiiat  o\i;;Ut  to  be  done  can  be  done."  Now 
ought  Educational  lloines  to  be  estabhshed  ?  Yes.  Then  let 
tliose  who  tliiuk  so  go  about  the  work.  It  is  a  great  work — a 
diflicult  one.  The  first  of  these  institutions  will  have  to  begin 
small  and  grow  uj)  slowly.  Patrons  will  be  few.  Money  will 
come  hard.  Buildings  will  be  insufticient.  Facilities  will  be 
deficient.  Teachers  will  be  scarce,  inexperienced  and  imper- 
fectly qualified  to  carry  out  the  new  system.  All  things  will 
work  disadvantageously.  But  tlie  triumph  will  come  at  last 
First  we  must  proclaim  our  ideal,  that  people  may  know  what 
ought  to  be  done.  Then  we  must  make  definite  propositions 
for  founding  an  Educational  Home  on  a  small  scale.  The  few 
that  are  interested  must  be  intimately  associated,  so  as  to  coop- 
erate actively  in  judicious  measures  for  promoting  their  object 
Patrons  must  be  enlisted ;  a  location  chosen ;  a  few  thousand 
dollars  secured ;  a  commencement  made  on  the  requisite  build- 
ings ;  teachers  put  in  train  of  proper  qualification ;  and  thus 
a  small  beginning  made,  such  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
Meantime  our  Republic  will  be  gradually  taking  root  here  and 
there  ;  Communities  will  be  founded ;  numbers  will  be  multi- 
plied ;  wealth  will  slowly  increase ;  talent,  learning,  skill  and 
enterprise  will  be  augmented ;  unity  of  feeling,  ambition  and 
elibrt  will  give  consolidation  to  the  new  social  order ;  and  glo- 
rious results  will  be  more  easily  acliievable.  All  this  may  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  mapped  out  in  the  destiny  of  our  noble  movement 
It  will  come  in  tlie  fullness  of  time^  But  it  can  come  only  as 
the  legitimate  elaboration  of  our  own  faith,  zeal,  fidehty  and 
invincible  perseverance. 

hiq.  It  occurs  to  me  that  an  Educational  Home  might  be 
commenced  on  a  small  scale,  in  an  economical  way,  by  adopt- 
ing the  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler** 
"  Home  For  All  or  the  Gravel  Wall." 
;  ^  -im^  TluU  is  an  admirable  and  highly  valuable  Work.  Mr. 
Fowler  has  conferred  a  great  favor  on  humanity  in  that  book. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Communities  of  our  RepubUc  will  thankfully 
avail  themselves  of  his  labors.  I  tliink  it  woidd  be  practicable 
to  conuuence  an  Educational  Home  piecemeal,  so  to  speak, 
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with  the  Gravel  Wall  architecture.  A  plan  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment, as  intended  to  exist  when  completed,  might  be 
drawn.  This  plan  might  contemplate  a  continuous  range  of 
block  to  be  put  up  piece  by  piece,  as  occasion  should  require 
and  resources  warrant.  Or  it  might  contemplate  a  chain  of 
cottages,  square  or  octagonal,  with  ample  accommodations  for 
study,  industry  and  recreation,  located  between  every  two  of 
them,  so  as  to  form  at  last  a  well  arranged  village.  There 
would  be  room  for  great  ingenuity,  taste  and  judgment  in  de- 
vising these  arcliitectural  plans.  Special  regard  ought  to  be 
paid  to  ultimate  unitary  economies,  to  health,  convenience  and 
beauty.  The  establishment  ought  at  maturity,  if  not  earlier,  to 
have  the  very  best  unitary  Bakery,  Refector}^  Baths,  Laundry, 
&c.  &c.  It  ought  to  be  pleasantly  situated  with  respect  to 
prospect,  air  and  light.  It  ought  to  be  ventilated  in  the  most 
improved  manner ;  and  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  afibrd 
•  each  of  its  educational  families  all  the  privacy  necessary  to  a 
distinct  home.  This  last  mentioned  feature  of  the  institution 
is  fundamental.  It  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  estab- 
lishment— Home.  Promiscuity  and  generaUsm  would  reduce 
the  whole  concern  too  nearly  to  the  level  of  our  old  educational 
estabhslunents. 

Inq.  I  think  I  understand  you  on  most  points,  and  I  am  sure 
that  your  propositions  will  prove  practicable  when  fairly  tested. 
But  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  Manual  Labor  Schools,  so 
called,  have  generally  failed. 

'-  "Jnq.  I  am ;  and  can  tell  you  why.  Nearly  all  of  them  have 
been  shams.  Manual  labor  has  been  virtually  treated  as  de- 
rogatory in  them.  Few  of  the  teachers  have  ever  condescend- 
ed to  perform  it  The  majority  of  scholars  have  eschewed  its 
They  could  afford  to  pay  their  tuition  bills  with  money  previ- 
ously earned,  or  supphed  by  their  parents.  So  tliey  have  pushed 
forward  their  studies  faster  than  would  be  convenient  for  manual 
labor  pupils.  A  minority  of  the  students,  sometimes  a  lean  one, 
have  tried  to  pay  their  way,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  labor  of 
their  hands.  Could  they  do  so,  and  readily  keep  pace  with 
their  non-working  associates?  No.  Could  they  enjoy  the 
presence,  society  and  example  of  their  teachers,  in  the  shop  or 
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field  ?  Not  at  all.  What  kind  of  persons  must  they  work  un- 
der and  with  ?  Perhaps  respectable  people,  in  respect  to  gen- 
eral good  feeUng,  and  competent  to  teach  hand  labor  in  their 
craft,  but  otherwise  iminteUigent  and  uncongenial.  What  sort 
of  accommodations  and  facilities  have  commonly  been  afforded 
to  these  manual  labor  students  ?  Very  ordinary  and  imperfect 
ones.  Could  manual  labor  under  such  conditions  be  either  at- 
tractive, profitable,  or  respectable  ?  Just  the  reverse.  Is  it  to 
be  expected  that  young  men  and  women  will  go  to  such  Man- 
ual Labor  Schools,  and  thus  advertise  themselves  as  obUged 
t6  submit  to  such  discomfort  and  degradation  ?  No ;  they  will 
work  till  they  get  money  enough  to  pay  their  tuition  bills,  and 
be  respectable  like  their  teachers  and  fellows.  They  will  not 
make  themselves  degradees  of  an  inferior  caste  more  than  once. 
All  such  pseudo  Manual  Labor  Institutions  ought  to  fail.  They 
are  contemptible.  (But  my  proposed  Educational  Homes  are 
not.  to  have  teachers  who  will  shirk  manual  labor,  nor  a  privi- 
leged class  who  may  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  it,  nor  an 
inferior  caste  invited  to  advertise  their  poverty,  and  obhged  to 
work  under  disreputable,  disagreeable  conditions.X 

Inq.  The  truth,  justice  and  force  of  your  answer  are  invinc- 
ible. You  arc  clearly  right  What  do  you  think  of  the  dead 
languages,  heathen  classics  &c.,  heretofore  held  so  important 
in  our  old  fasliioned  educational  institutions  of  high  grade  ? 

Ex.  I  think  them  worse  than  useless  in  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  cases.  It  is  high  time  that  this  old  folly  were 
exploded.  It  is  incompatible  with  my  educational  theory,  and 
with  the  genius  of  The  Practical  Christian  Republic.  Possibly 
five  students  in  a  hundred  might  be  encouraged  to  master  the 
dead  languages,  and  plod  through  the  so  called  classics.  Tliese 
should  have  a  natural  predisposition  and  adaptation  to  such 
learning.  Let  the  rest  read  the  compound  wisdom  and  folly  of 
heathen  masters  in  some  one  of  our  numerous  translations,  or, 
what  would  generally  be  better,  leave  them  unread.  (Let  the  i 
grand  aim  be  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences ; 
and  arts,  and  of  the  hving  languages.  yAn  inteUigent  naturalist, 
geologist,  chemist,  physiologist,  agriculturist,  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand adepts  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classicsj  \L^t  hving 
44  -^ 
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N^     knowledge  he  accumulated  and  perfected,  not  the  learning  of 
dead  pagans/ 

Inq.  In~what  estimation  do  you  hold  Libraries,  Reading 
Booms,  Lyceiuns  and  the  numerous  instrumentalities  for  men- 
tal improvement  now  in  vogue  ? 

JSz.  Most  of  them  in  high  estimation.  I  should  adopt  them, 
with  the  modifications  necessary  to  conform  them  to  the  new 
order  of  things. 

J&i^.  What  do  you  think  of  the  now  current  educational  text 
books,  facilities  and  apparatuses  ? 

Ez,  The  best  of  them  are  excellent ;  many  of  them  are  tol- 
erable ;  others  would  answer  well  if  slightly  amended ;  but  a 
considerable  portion  ought  to  be  discarded.  A  great  deal  of 
labor  will  be  requisite  to  prepare  manuals  and  text  books  suit- 
able for  the  educational  institutions  of  the  new  social  order. 
But  we  have  an  ample  variety  of  good  things  to  select  and 
adopt  from,  and  ought  to  avail  oiu-selves  of  all  the  acceptable 
works  which  the  past  has  bequeathed  to  us. 

j&t^.  In  respect  to  the  doctrines  and  moral  tendencies  of 
many  school  books,  which  are  filled,  or  at  least  highly  tinctur- 
ed with  war  literature  and  other  objectionable  peculiarities, 
what  will  you  do  ?  Will  you  exclude  all  the  fine  prose  and 
poetry  written  in  glorification  of  these  hoary  evils,  now  so 
prominent  in  school  books  ? 

Ex,  I  would  recommend  the  following  remedies  and  coun- 
teractions for  this  demoralizing  literature.  1.  That  all  our 
teachers  habitually  point  out  its  incompatibility  with  divine 
principles,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  books  used  by  their  class- 
es. 2.  That  all  our  pupils  and  students  be  taught  to  point  out 
of  their  own  accord  these  incongruities  of  their  text  books  with 
divine  principles.  3.  That  new  text  books  be  compiled  which 
shall  exhibit  in  close  contrast  the  best  pieces  in  glorification  of 
these  old  evils,  and  the  best  pieces  on  the  right  side,  with  a  few 
pertinent  comments  adapted  to  set  the  matter  in  a  true  light 
4.  That  new  text  books  be  multipUed  wholly  free  from  objec- 
tionable hterature.  These  will  be  ample  remedies  and  coun- 
teractions of  the  mischiefs  referred  to.     I  would  not  have  the 
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young  kept  artificially  ignorant  of  old  abominations  and  the 
panegyrics  uttered  on  them,  but  rather  thoroughly  enlightened, 
and  well  provided  with  antidotes  against  them. 

In  our  next  Conversation  I  propose  to  treat  of  Amusements. 
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CONVERSATION   XL 

AicvsEMBiCTS. — A  difficult  subject — ^Definition,  of  terms — Amusements  an 
ineradicable  want  of  human  nature ;  yery  liable  to  perversion  and  abuse ; 
must  be  subjected  to  divine  law — That  law  condemns  and  prohibits  1, 
wicked  amusements ;  2,  unhealthful,  useless,  foolish  ones ;  3,  excessive, 
unseasonable,  ill  associated  ones — Twelve  precepts  relating  to  amusements 
— Five  principal  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  true  system  of  amusements  ; 
how  these  objects  are  to  be  secured — Seven  important  suggestions  recom- 
mended relative  to  the  formation  and  administration  of  a  true  system — 
Conversation  briefly  concluded  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  subject  of  Mar- 
riage. 

Jnq,  1  have  come  to  learn  how  you  will  expound  the  subject 
of  amusenusnts.  I  suspect  it  must  be  a  somewhat  difficult  and 
delicate  one  to  dispose  of;  especially  for  a  high  toned  Practical 
Christian  Morahst 

Ex.  1  feel  that  it  is  so,  but  shall  not  shrink  from  a  frank  ex- 
position of  my  views  concerning  it.  What  are  amusements  ? 
Webster  defines  the  word  amusement  thus :  "  That  which 
amuses,  detains,  or  engages  the  mind ;  entertainment  of  the 
mind ;  pastime ;  a  pleasurable  occupation  of  the  senses,  or  that 
which  furnishes  it"  &c.  I  must  give  the  term  even  a  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  meaning.  As  I  am  now  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject, all  contrivances  sought  after  or  delighted  in  mainly  for  the 
sake  of  the  diversion,  entertainment,  sport  or  recreation  wliich 
they  afibrd,  are  amusements.  The  number  and  variety  of  these 
can  hardly  be  stated.  It  will  be  understood  then,  that  I  include 
all  kinds  of  games,  sports,  diversions  and  recreations  under  the 
general  designation  of  amtisements. 

Inq.  Your  definition  of  terms  is  sufficiently  explicit  and  un- 
derstandable. And  now  what  importance  do  you.  attach  to 
amusements  ? 

-EIr.  Very  considerable  importance.  All  mankind,  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  have  been  more  or  less  addicted  to  them.  Even 
the  few  who  have  denounced  and  opposed  them  most  strenu- 
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ously  have  insensibly  fallen  into  some  form  of  amusement.  I 
am  therefore  obliged  to  conclude  that  there  is  difi  ineradicable 
want  in  the  very  constitution  of  human  naturertvliich  can  nev-  /^ 
er  be  satisfied  without  amusements  of  some  kind.J  Having 
come  to  this  conclusion,  I  cannot  oppose  amusements  per  se 
and  in  toto,  I  concede  that  they  are  natural  and  necessary  in 
their  place.  I  recognize  their  utihty  under  proper  hmitations 
and  regulations.  And  I  see  that  my  Social  System  would  be 
rachcally  defective,  if  it  did  not  make  wise  and  ample  provision 
for  them.  But  here  lies  the  grand  difficulty ;  to  determine  what 
is  a  unse  and  ample  provision.  All  things,  however  natural, 
necessary  and  good  in  themselves  when  rightly  used,  are  liable 
to  perversion  and  abuse.  Amusements  are  no  exception.  They 
are  preeminently  liable  to  perversion  and  abuse,  on  account  of 
the  strong  affinity  our  senses  have  for  them.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  charm  and  captivate  our  mere  animal  and  intellect- 
ual loves  are  they  dangerous.  So  much  the  more  likely  will 
mankind  be  to  pervert  and  abuse  them.  And  so  much  the 
more  necessary  is  it  to  provide  against  the  evils  which  may 
arise.  The  whole  history  of  out  race  admonishes  us  in  thun- 
der tones  to  bridle  our  appetites,  passions  and  tastes — to  beware 
of  excessive,  foolish  and  perverge  pleasures — to  be  governed 
always  by  reason,  conscience,  divine  principles  and  our  Crea- 
tor's best  understood  Will.  Amusements  then  must  be  com- 
pletely subjected  to  law — the  highest  divine  law.  That  law 
will  condemn  and  prohibit  all  amusements  which  may  be  justly 
included  under  either  of  the  following  heads: 

1 .  Wicked  amusements.  I  mean  by  wicked  amusements  all 
such  as  are  positively  contrary  in  their  nature  and  tendency  to 
essential  divine  principles.  This  evil  world  abounds  with  such. 
Mankind,  being  themselves  wicked,  have  consequently  devised 
and  delighted  in  wicked  amusements,  from  the  most  ancient 
times  down  to  our  own  age.  And  the  more  brutal  and  deprav- 
ed they  have  been,  the  more  wicked  have  been  their  favorite 
amusements.  Hence  the  abominable  gladiatorial  shows  among 
the  ancients,  in  wliich  the  actors  adroitly  murdered  each  other 
by  piecemeal  in  protracted  personal  combats,  eagerly  watched 
by  thousands  of  eyes  and  greeted  by  shouts  of  applause  at 
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n  every  blood-letting  blow.     Our  modem  pugilistical  fights,  in 

which  hardened  bullies  bruise  each  other  to  death  with  their 
fists  for  prize  money  and  the  diversion  of  profligate  spectators, 
are  of  the  same  class.  Likewise  the  ancient  combats  of  men 
with  wild  beasts,  and  the  bull  fights  of  our  own  times  in  Span- 
ish coimtries.  Cock  fighting,  dog  fighting  and  all  such  like 
cruel  entertainments  of  vulgar  rufiians  belong  in  the  same  cat- 
egory. Likewise  the  hunting,  worrying,  teasing,  maiming, 
cruelizing  and  killing  of  harmless  creatures  for  sport.  Every 
amusement  which  consists  in  or  requires  the  shedding  of  hu- 
man blood,  or  the  infliction  of  personal  injury  by  man  on  msm, 
or  which  causes  unnecessary  pain  to  any  hving  creature,  is 
plainly  repugnant  to  the  great  law  of  love  and  must  have  a 
demoralizing  influence  on  all  who  coimtenance  it  All  such 
are  malevolent  amusements. 

But  there  are  other  wicked  amusements.  All  obscene,  las- 
6  civious,  lewd,  sexually  unchaste  amusements  must  be  wicked. 
Likewise  all  which  are  contemptuous  toward  God,  divine  prin- 
ciples, and  religious  responsibilities.  Likewise  aU  which  entice 
to  sensual  intemperfitnce,  injustice,  falsehood,  envy,  reckless 
passion,  resentment  and  revenge.  The  Bacchanahan  orgies, 
licentious  carousals  and  idolatrous  feasts  of  the  ancient  pagans 
were  of  this  nature.  So  are  many  of  our  popular  modem  or- 
gies, carousals,  festivals,  balls,  theatrical  entertainments,  plays 
and  gamesi,  from  the  enjoyment  of  wliich  the  participators  all 
come  out  demoralized  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  Amuse- 
ments of  every  description  wliich  obviously  make  people  un- 
godly, sensual,  drunken,  vicious  and  unprincipled,  must  be  set 
down  as  wicked.  Behold  our  dissipated,  hbertine,  gambhng, 
reckless,  profligate  votaries  of  corrupt  amusements!  Every 
tree  is  known  by  its  fmit. 

2.  Unhealthful,  useless,  foolish,  derogatory  a^id  equivocal 
amusements.  There  are  many  such,  which  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  call  uicked;  but  which  the  divine  law  must  prohibit 
as  wrong,  all  things  considered.  All  such  should  be  avoided. 
It  is  presumable  that  we  can  find  amusements  enough  which 
are  healthful,  useful,  wise,  elevating  and  unequivocally  saluta- 
ry.    We  have  no  excuse  therefore  on  the  score  of  necessity^ 
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for  resorting  to  any  wliich  impair  our  health  of  body  or  mind, 
or  which  are  obviously  mere  time-killers,  or  which  make  fools 
of  us,  or  which  reduce  us  to  the  mannerism  of  the  monkey 
tribes,  or  wliich  are  so  equivocal  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  arc  good  or  evif.  Any  amusement,  from 
the  enjoyment  of  which  we  cannot  conscientiously  retire  with 
the  conviction  that  on  the  whole  it  has  done  us  good,  ought  to 
be  immediately  eschewed.  If  it  promote  innocent  mirth  and 
cheerfulness,  or  otherwise  conduce  to  improved  health  of  the 
physical  and  intellectual  powers,  without  injuring  the  moral 
character,  it  is  an  innocent  and  commendable  amusement.  If 
it  have  the  contrary  effect,  it  is  at  best  more  or  less  a  pernicious 
one,  however  fashionable,  specious  or  captivating. 

3.  Excessive,  unseasonable  and  ill -associated  amusements. 
The  divine  law  must  condemn  all  these.  It  is  not  enough  that 
our  amusements  be  unexceptiouable  in  themselves ;  they  must 
not  be  carried  to  excess,  nor  be  indulged  in  at  unseasonable 
times,  nor  connected  with  evil  associations.  Amusement  is  not 
rightfully  the  business  of  any  one's  hfe.  It  should  be  no  one's 
principal  occupation.  The  moment  it  is  made  so,  it  becomes 
perverted — it  is  a])used.  It  should  be  regarded  as  the  spice  of  *t 
hfe — ^not  as  the  staple  food.  Its  use  is  to  relieve  and  recreate 
the  otherwise  too  continually  worked  powers  of  the  human 
system.  It  belongs  to  the  incidental  and  subsidiary  occupa- 
tions of  our  earthly  pilgrimage — ^not  to  the  fundamental  busi- 
ness. But  by  carrying  amusement  to  excess  it  soon  becomes 
an  end,  mther  than  a  nicans  of  good — a  labor,  mther  than  a 
recn^ation.  It  exhausts,  rather  than  refreshes  us.  It  enslaves 
us  into  mere  pleasure  seekers — into  dissipated  votaries  of  its 
intoxicating  exhilarations.  Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
connected  with  anuisements.  We  do  not  know  when  we  have 
got  enough  ;  we  hold  on  too  long ;  we  turn  pleasiure  into  pain ; 
we  overdo  and  spoil  that  which  would  bo  reai  eiijoyment,  if 
only  kei)t  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

Unseasonable  amusements  fall  under  the  same  condemna- 
tion. They  may  be  unobjectionable  in  all  other  respects,  yet  if 
unseasonably  appointed  or  persisted  in  they  become  pernicious. 
Solomon  truly  said :    "  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a 
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time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven :  a  time  to  weep  and 
a  time  to  laugh ;  a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance."  So 
there  is  a  proper  season  for  all  innocent  amusements  ;.  and  if 
they  are  put  out  of  their  proper  season  they  cease  to  he  inno- 
cent. An  amusement  is  seasonable  which  does  not  interfere 
with  time  due  to  religious  devotion,  moral  improvement,  intel- 
lectujd  culture,  the  relief  of  human  distress,  sympathy  with 
mourners,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  exercise  of  justice,  the 
necessary  business  of  life,  healthful  repose  and  proper  consid- 
eration of  other  people's  well  being.  No  amusement  is  season- 
able which  disregards  these  important  particulars. 

Amusements  in  themselves  innocent  also  become  pernicious 
when  ill  associated.  Thus  they  may  take  place  in  corrupt 
localities,  abounding  with  temptations  to  vice  ;  or  in  close  inti- 
macy with  corrupt  associates,  ever  ready  to  seduce  the  unsus- 
pecting into  sin ;  or  in  combination  with  interludes  and 
after-pieces  of  an  exceptionable  nature.  Good  parents  might 
be  perfectly  willing  that  their  sons  and  daughters  should  enjoy 
certain  amusements  at  one  place,  but  not  at  another,  with  one 
set  of  companions,  but  not  with  another,  and  with  one  combi- 
nation of  adjuncts,  but  not  another.  Thus  a  game,  a  dance,  ,a 
concert  or  a  drama  might  be  innocent  and  salutary  with  right 
associates,  but  would  be  corrupting  and  pernicious  with  wrong 
ones.     All  these  things  are  to  be  considered. 

Inq.  Your  positions  are  tenable,  your  discrinlinations  just, 
and  yoiu  suggestions  worthy  of  all  acceptance.  Perhaps  you 
can  present  a  series  of  precepts  sententiously  expressive  of 
amusemental  righteousness. 

Ejc.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so. 

1.  Abstain  from  all  wicked  amusements. 

2.  Consider  all  amusements  wicked  wliich  contemn  God, 
injure  man  or  inflict  unnecessary  pain  on  any  hving  creature. 

3.  Consider  all  amusements  wicked  which  are  obviously 
repugnant  to  any  divine  principle,  and  especially  which  contra- 
vene humility,  justice,  benevolence,  charity,  meekness  or 
sobriety. 

4.  Eschew  all  imhealthful,  useless,  foolish,  derogatory  and 
equivocal  amusements. 
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5.  Be  sure  that  every  amusement  you  encourage  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  health,  is  of  some  real  utility,  is 
justifiable  by  wisdom,  is  of  an  elevating  tendency,  and  i^  un- 
questionably innocent 

6.  Carry  no  amusement  to  excess. 

7.  Take  care  that  all  yoiur  amusements  occur  in  their  proper 
season.  Let  them  never  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  «ny 
duty  wliich  you  owe  to  God,  to  fellow  man,  or  to  your  own  well- 
being. 

8.  Pursue  no  amusement  after  10  o'clock  tit  night 

9.  Indulge  in  no  amusement  which  disregards  the  sorrow 
and  sadness  of  afflicted  neighbors. 

10.  Never  sacrifice  piety,  humanity,  justice,  charity  or  virtue, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  to  amusement 

11.  Resort  not  to  the  most  innocent  of  emiusements  in  cor-  / 
rupt  places,  nor  with  associates  likely  to  lead  you  astray,  nor  I 
in  connection  with  demoralizing  accompaniments.  ' 

12.  Remember  that  you  are  to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  exemplification  of  true  personal  righteousness,  even 
to  indulgence  in  amusements. 

If  any  just  regard  be  paid  to  these  precepts,  a  large  amount 
of  innocent  pleasure  may  be  enjoyed  in  amusements.  For 
then  none  but  rational,  orderly  and  unexceptionable  ones  will 
be  indulged  in ;  and  of  these  there  will  always  be  an  ample 
supply. 

Knowing,  as  I  do,  how  important  a  place  amusements  must 
occupy,  for  good  or  evil,  in  our  Practical  Christian  Republic, 
especially  in  the  educational  formation  of  character,  I  am  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  guard  the  whole  thing  against  abuses,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  Uberal  provision  for  all  the  true 
enjoyment  possibly  derivable  from  amusemental  resources.  To 
this  end  I  would  gladly  furnish  such  hints  to  parents,  educators 
and  Community  legislators  as  should  enable  them  to  institute 
a  well-regulated  system  of  unexceptionable  amusements,  judi- 
ciously adapted  to  all  ages,  from  the  earliest  infancy  to  the 
ripest  matiuity.  In  my  judgment,  such  a  system  should  tim 
at  the  following  principal  objects : 

1.  The  physical  health  of  all  concerned. 
45 
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2.  Their  mental  health  and  improvement. 

3.  Their  social  health  and  improvement 

4.  Their  moral  health  and  improvement. 

5.  Their  cheerfulness  and  contentment  at  home. 

Inq.  And  I  cannot  see  what  there  is  to  prevent  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects.  There  is  a  vast  range  of  physical, 
intellectual,  social  and  moral  amusements,  from  which  to  select 
and  compile  an  unobjectionable  system.  And  whatever  more 
may  be  needed  can  undoubtedly  be  supplied  by  contriving  new 
sports,  games,  exercises  and  entertainments,  all  conformable  to 
the  genius  of  your  Social  System. 

Ex.  Nor  can  I  api)rchcnd  any  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  the  objects  specified.  With  a  will  there  must 
be  a  way.  Still,  great  discrimiilation  and  judgment  will  be 
requisite  to  determine  wisely  what  ought  to  be  retained,  what 
rejected,  and  what  invented.  Every  amusement  will  have  to 
be  brought  into  jugdment  and  tested  by  our  acknowledged  sove- 
reign divine  principles.  If  repugnant  to  any  one  of  these,  it 
must  be  wholly  rejected,  or  correctively  modified.  In  the  exist- 
ing code  of  amusements  there  is  a  large  infusion  of  demoral- 
izing elements  wliich  must  be  purged  awAy.  The  worst  of 
these  elements  are  the  following :  The  warlike  or  martial  one, 
that  of  chance  and  hazard,  that  of  rivahy  and  thirst  for  mastery, 
that  of  sexual  corruption,  and  that  of  passional  bewitchment. 
All  amusements  which  are  of  a  pro-war  character  must  of 
course  be  excluded,  or  at  least  expurgated  of  that  pernicious 
element.  Of  such  there  are  many.  Games  of  chance  and 
hazard  have  a  natural  tendency  to  unsettle  the  mind,  to  inspire 
it  with  a  disorderly  ambition  for  success  without  merit,  and  to 
induce  actual  gambling.  All  anuisements  strongly  marked  by 
this  evil  element  ought  to  be  discarded.  Games  of  rivalry  and 
desire  for  triumph  include  those  of  chance  and  those  of  skill. 
The  latter  have  some  redeeming  traits,  inasmuch  as  the 
triumph  is  often  gained  by  real  merit,  and  inasmuch  also  as 
the  emulation  engendered  may  sometim'es  be  a  salutary  stimu- 
lus to  necessary  exertion.  I  do  not  recommend  that  all 
amusements  of  this  nature  be  interdicted,  but  only  such  of 
them  as  are  obviously  objectionable.     Nevertheless,  every 
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thing  like  ignoble  emulation,  rivalry  and  triumph  should  be 
elfcctually  rebuked.  The  element  of  sexual  corruption  inheres 
chiefly  in  certain  over- familiar  house -party  sports,  in  midnight 
balls,  in  waltzing  dances,  in  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  in  the 
lower  kinds  of  musical  entertainment.  The  pruning  knife 
should  be  unsparingly  applied  to  all  these. 

Inq.  You  do  not  condemn  them  in  toto,  do  you  ? 
Bx,.  No ;  but  they  need  a  thorough  regeneration.  Many  of 
our  young  people's  plays  are  well  enough ;  the  more  simple 
and  modest  dancings  are  well  enough ;  and  the  drama  might 
undoubtedly  be  elevated  to  something  like  a  Practical  Clu-istian 
standard  of  purity.  But  those  vulgar  and  obscene  sports  to 
which  I  refer,  those  fashionable  night  balls,  those  giddy-waltzes, 
the  theater  as  it  generally  is,  and  much  of  the  current  ballad 
singing,  I  denounce  as  intolerable  under  my  Social  System. 
^sH  The  passional  bewitchment  of  which  I  spoke  is  also  a  danger- 
r^  ous  element  in  many  kinds  of  amusement.  It  influences  the 
feelings  and  imagination  of  ill  constituted  persons  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  disaffect  them  with  all  the  sober  realities  of  life, 
and  to  render  them  slavish  devotees  of  fiction,  exaggeration 
and  exciting  pleasure.  This  must  be  constantly  guarded  against 
by  the  supervisors  of  Community  recreations.  But  if  the 
children,  youth  and  adults  of  our  Republic  can  be  so  satisfied 
and  contented  with  the  amusements  provided  for  them  on  their 
own  domains,  as  not  to  rove  abroad  after  those  of  the  outside 
world,  this  evil  will  be  easily  controlled. 

Inq.  Will  not  other  powerful  safeguards  against  the  evils 
you  are  denouncing  naturally  distinguish  your  new  code  of 
amusements  ?  I  allude  to  the  preponderance  of  physiological, 
intelle(;tut»l,  moral,  religious  and  spiritual  amusements  over 
those  of  an  inferior  character  now  generally  prevalent.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  improvements 
of  this  nature,  which  your  people  will  be  able  and  disposed  to 
make,  when  once  they  shall  have  resolutely  taken  hold  of  this 
work.  They  will  first  adopt  all  the  athletic,  gyiimastic,  calis- 
thenic,  mirthful,  graceful  and  pleasing  physical  recreations 
which  may  be  selected  as  healthful  and  innocent.  Then  all 
the  unexceptionable  intellectual  ones,  of  which  the  world  has 
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already  a  considerable  assortment.    Then  a  great  number  of 

new  intjsllectual  entertainments  may  be  invented.     And  finally 

competent  members  of  your  Preceptive  Circle  will  be  able  to 

invent  an  indefinite  number  of  moral,  religious  and  spiritual 

/   amusements — a  class  hitherto  almost  or  quite  unthought  of  by 

I    mankind.     Thus  pleasing  exercises  of  one  kind  and  another 

\  may  be  made  to  teach  useful  knowledge  throughout  the  whole 

I  compass  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  also  every  great  truth 

/  and  duty  of  rehgion. 

I     JSx,  You  axe  right     There  is  no  conceivable  limit  to  the  se- 

/  lections,  inventions  and  combinations  which  may  be  made  for 
the  gradual  perfectation  of  a  true  system  of  amusements.  The 
pleasing  and  the  useful  may  be  so  combined  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  interest,  as  effectually  to  secure  an  incalculable 
amount  of  good.  In  order  to  secure  such  desirable  and  glorious 
results,  I  recommend  the  following  suggestions  : 

1.  That  some  competent  member  or  members  of  the  Pre- 
ceptive Circle  devote  special  attention  to  this  subject  with  a 
view  to  the  selection,  invention  and  combination  of  unexcep- 
tionable amusements,  and  their  airangement  into  a  practical 
system. 

2.  That  the  proposed  system  be  set  forth  in  a  Manual,  adapt- 
ed to  furnish  parents,  educators  and  legislators  with  all  needful 
information  respecting  the  various  series  of  amusements  proper 
for  infants,  for  juveniles,  for  older  youth  and  for  adults. 

3.  That  parents,  educators  and  all  persons  concerned,  endeav- 
or to  concur  in  the  adoption  of  the  system  recommended,  or  at 
least  so  much  thereof  as  they  can  conscientiously  approve,  and 
then  cordially  cooperate  in  reducing  tlie  same  to  practice. 

4.  That  each  Community,  through  its  official  authorities, 
afford  ample  patronage,  accommodation,  encouragement,  coun- 
sel and  guardianship  to  the  system  of  amusements  adopted. 

5.  That  the  system  be  altered,  amended  and  improved  pro- 
gressively, as  time  and  experience  shall  dictate. 

6.  That  the  practical  working  of  the  system  be  always  so 
conducted  as  to  exert  a  salutary  and  elevating  influence  on  vis- 
itors and  outside  spectators,  as  well  as  home  participators. 

7.  Tliat  all  excesses,  abuses  and  perversions,  which  may  oc- 
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casionally  develop  themselves  in  spite  of  preventive  vigilance, 
be  promptly  corrected. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  details  of  the  subject,  I 
now  leave  the  outlines  I  have  given,  with  their  accompanying 
hints  and  suggestions,  to  be  elaborated  by  those  immediately 
concerned  in  the  desired  practical  results.  A  well  digested  \/ 
Manual  of  Amusements  will  have  to  be  prepared  and  pubhshed  '  ^ 
within  a  few  years  at  farthest  We  may  hope  that  such  a 
Manual  will  unfold  a  comprehensive  system,  with  all  its  divis- 
ions, subdivisions  and  particulars  in  their  proper  order.  There- 
fore, as  I  am  anxious  to  proceed  to  the  subject  of  Marriage, 
you  will  excuse  me  for  concluding  this  Conversation  with  more 
brevity  than  usual. 

Inq.  I  cheerfully  excuse  you.  All  has  been  said  that  was 
necessary  to  indicate  the  fundamentals  of  a  good  system  of 
Practical  Christian  Amusements.  I  understand  your  leading 
ideas,  and  heartily  approve  them.  May  the  system  thus  par- 
tially sketched  be  duly  completed  by  some  master  hand,  and 
all  its  promises  be  more  than  realized  by  the  future  Conmiuni- 
ties  and  Nations  of  your  beloved  Republic 
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CONVERSATION   XII 

H^BBiAOE. — Expositor  propoRCs  to  show  I.  what  Marriage  is ;  XL  what  iti 
principal  objects  are ;  IIL  what  its  cardinal  requisites  are — First  proposi- 
tion taken  up — Definition  of  Marriage ;  three  capital  points  to  be  noted — 
Inquirer  criticises  these  points,  and  they  are  illustrated  and  defended — 
Polygamy,  concubinage  and  Free  Love  promiscuity  denounced,  for  five 
important  reasons — Personalities  disclaimed,  and  principles  made  the  grand 
centers  of  approbation  or'  condemnation — Several  illustrations  given — The 
Christian  llcligion  treats  of  marriage  as  dissolved  at  death  ;  this  is  sound 
doctrine ;  reasons  why. 

Ex.  We  will  now  enter  on  the  very  important  subject  of 
marriage. 

Inq.  I  have  met  you  for  that  purpose. 

Ez,  I  propose  to  show  I.  What  marriage  is ;  IL  What  its 
principal  objects  are  ;  and  III.,  What  its  cardinal  requisites  are. 
i  I  What  marriage  is.  Marriage,  as  I  define  and  shall  treat 
of  it,  is  a  sacred  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  formedby 
mutual  covenant  of  the  parties  to  live  in  exclusive  sexual 
commimion  with  each  other,  as  true  husband  and  wife,  till 
peparated  by  death.  Note  the  capital  points  here  indicated. 
I.  Marriage  takes  place  by  covenant  of  tlie  parties.  2.  It 
pledges  the  parties  to  exclusive  sexual  intercourse  with  each 
other  during  continuance  of  tlie  matrimonial  bonds.  3.  The 
bonds  are  dissolved  by  death. 

Inq.  I  will  inquire  into  the  bearings  of  these  points  some- 
what, if  you  please.  The  first  would  seem  to  imply  that  there 
must  be  a  deliberate,  voluntary  covenant  or  agreement  between 
the  man  and  woman  themselves  to  be  husband  and  wife. 
Would  you  exclude  all  dictation  and  compulsion  of  parents, 
guardians,  relatives,  society  and  government  ? 

JEr.  Certainly  I  would.  Likewise  all  teasing  and  over-iurging. 
Marriage  should  be  the  free  act  and  deed  of  the  parties  them- 
selves. Others  may  recommend,  advise,  dissuade,  protest,  re- 
monstrate, or  approve.     They  may  take  acknowledgment  of 
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the  covenant,  witness  it,  record  it.  But  tlie  parties  themselves 
must  make  and  acknowledge  the  contract.  Such  a  declaration 
ought  to  be  made,  witnessed  and  recorded,  as  should  unequiv- 
ocally prove  the  marriage  forever.  Nor  is  there  any  valid  ob- 
jection to  forms,  ceremonies,  customs  and  laws  relative  to  the 
transaction.  Suitable  ones  may  be  very  proper.  I  insist  only 
that  the  parties  shall  virtually  marry  themselves ;  that  marriage 
shall  be  the  free  act  and  deed  of  the  woman,  as  well  as  the 
man  ;  that  it  shall  not  be  forced  by  parents  or  any  outside  dic- 
tators. The  idea  of  a  woman  being  contracted  for  and  bargain- 
ed away,  without  her  own  choice,  is  utterly  inadmissible  in  a 
true  order  of  society.  Royal,  aristocratic  and  plutocratic  fami- 
hes,  or  savages  and  pagans,  may  act  upon  it,  but  Practical 
Christian  Republicans  never.     I  make  this  point  essential. 

^.  You  are  right.  No  human  being  should  be  compelled 
or  over-urged,  for  reasons  of  State,  family  pride,  caste,  rank, 
wealth  or  ease,  to  give  the  hand  without  the  heart.  Tlie  world 
has  witnessed  misery  enough  on  account  of  such  matches.  As 
to  your  second  point,  it  seems  that  you  go  squarely  and  un- 
compromisingly against  polygamy,  concubinage,  and  Free  Love 
promiscuity,  as  well  as  old  fashioned  adultery. 

Ex.  Most  certainly.  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  and  adhere  to 
the  Cluistian  Religion ;  one  cardinal  principle  of  which  is  Purity 
in  all  fhin^s. 

I/ifj.  What  then  can  you  think  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  their  numerous  wives  and  concubines  ?  Will 
you  condemn  them  ? 

Hr.  1  accord  to  them  all  the  reverence  due  them  for  their 
many  virtues,  and  for  their  fidehty  to  their  own  highest  religious 
standard.  I  leave  their  imperfeotions,  errors  and  frailties  to 
molder  with  their  mortal  dust,  or  to  the  chronicles  of  their  own 
times.  I  have  no  idolatry  for  their  weaknesses  or  their  sins, 
and  no  contempt  for  their  excellences  on  account  of  accompa- 
nying defects.  I  look  to  Jesus  Christ  for  clearly  revealed  divin- 
ity and  model  humanity.  He  is  above  all  Patriarchs,  Prophets, 
Apostles,  Sages  and  Philosophers.  He  has  rendered  essential 
divine  principles  to  me  umnistakable. 

Ltq.  But  you  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
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the  human  race  are  against  you  on  this  point,  and  are  in  favor 
of  polygamy,  concubinage  and  various  degrees  of  sexual  pro- 
miscuity. You  are  aware  that  the  whole  Pagan  and  Mahome- 
tan populations  of  the  world,  embracing  a  host  of  distinguished 
Prophets,  Priests  and  Philosophers,  are  against  you.  You  are 
aware  that  the  great  Mormon  Prophet  and  his  saints  are  against 
you ;  that  eminent  Socialists,  Physiological  doctors,  Individual 
Sovereigns  and  sinless  Perfectionists,  go  for  a  Free  Love  pro- 
miscuity of  sexual  delights,  and  against  your  exclusive  notions. 
Many  of  these  either  claim  to  have  received  revelations  from 
heaven  in  support  of  their  HberaUsm,  or  to  have  drawn  it  by 
philosophic  research  from  the  profundities  of  nature,  or  to  have 
mined  it  scientifically  out  of  the  depths '  of  Anthropology  and 
Physiology,  or  to  have  deduced  it  fairly  from  the  native  Sover- 
eignty of  the  Individual  as  an  inherent  prerogative  to  enjoy 
pleasure,  or  to  have  derived  it  from  the  great  law  of  perfect 
love  which  abolishes  all  selfishness.  All  these  claim  to  be 
intelligent,  pure  minded,  disinterested  Progressives,  lovers  of 
humanity,  deprecators  of  vice,  patrons  of  virtue,  and  seekers 
after  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  mankind.  "Will  you  adhere 
to  your  position  against  such  doctrinaries,  reformers,  philan- 
thropists and  perfectionists  as  these  ? 

Ex.  I  must  It  is  no  terror  to  me  to  be  in  a  lean  minority, 
nor  mortification  to  go  with  the  multitude,  if  I  can  but  feel  the 
assurance  that  I  am  true  to  the  sovereignty  of  divine  principles. 
In  the  present  case  I  have  this  assurance  to  the  fullest  extent 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  nations,  nor  with  men.  I  deal  with 
principles  and  their  legitimate  practical  consequences.  It  is 
not  what  pubUc  teachers  are,  intellectually,  personally  or  mor- 
ally, but  what  they  teach,  and  what  those  taught  by  them  be- 
eome  when  their  doctrine  goes  to  seed.  "  By  their  fruits  ye 
ihall  know  them."  The  legitimate  fruits  of  a  principle  or  set 
of  principles  taught  may  not  be  developed  in  their  first  teachers^ 
nor  in  all  their  disciples.  But  they  will  certainly  be  developed 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  few  or  the  many.  Therefore,  show  me 
the  doctrine  with  its  essential  principles,  and  in  most  cases  I 
will  predict  to  you  the  practical  results.  It  is  high  time  that 
mankind  reasoned  from  cause  to  effect,  and  calculated  practical 
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results  from  active  principles.  It  would  save  them  oceans  of 
misery.  "  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  hut  fools  will  learn 
in  no  other."  When  will  people  take  a  hint,  and  spare  them- 
selves so  much  cost  ?  They  now  regard  any  thing  and  every 
thing  superficially,  rather  than  with  reference  to  solid  principle 
and  sure  working  experience.  They  are  all  opposed  to  gross 
evil  results,  and  horrified  at  them  when  they  come ;  but  they 
cannot  trace  them  back  to  their  causative  principles. 

Inq.  From  these  reflections  I  am  to  understand  you,  that  all 
the  plausible  and  specious  theories,  put  forth  against  the  doc- 
trine of  exclusive  sexual  communion  between  husband  and 
wife  according  to  your  definition  of  marriage,  and  in  favor  of 
greater  license,  are  false  and  demoralizing  ? 

Ex,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Liq.  Have  you  acquainted  yourself  with  those  theories  and 
the  arguments  by  which  they  are  sustained  ? 

Ex.  I  have,  and  reject  them  all  as  illusory,  presumptive  and 
fallacious. 

Inq.  Will  you  give  me  the  principal  reasons  in  support  of 
your  own  doctrine  on  the  point  before  us  ? 

Ex.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so. 

1.  The  two  sexes  of  the  human  race  exist  in  equal  numbers 
or  very  nearly  so.  Therefore  so  far  as  polygamy  is  concerned, 
it  is  a-plain  violation  of  natural  rights.  One  man  has  no  right  to 
monopolize  two  or  more  women,  and  thus  leave  others  without 
any.  But ,  if  it  be  right  for  one  man  to  have  a  pliurality  of 
wives  or  concubines,  it  must  also  be  right  for  one  woman  to 
have  a  plurality  of  husbands  or  Free  Love  conveniences. 
Thus  comes  promiscuity  as  a  matter  of  equal  rights. 

2.  Promiscuity  of  intimate  sexual  communion  is  revolting 
and  degrading  to  pure  minded  lovers.  It  is  unnatural.  It 
comes  from  perverted  amativeness,  despotism,  artificial  educa^ 
tion,  sophistication,  or  arbitrary  custom.  What  pure  minded 
man  could  endure  the  thought  of  his  wife*s  giving  herself  tD 
the  embrace  of  other  admirers,  or  of  her  choosing  another  man 
to  be  the  father  of  a  proposed  child !  Or  what  pure  minded 
woman  ever  received  the  proposition  of  a  beloved  husband  to 
conjoin  himself  with  a  new  wife,  concubine  or  lo¥«r,  without 
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revulsion  and  anguish.  The  natural  instincts  of  trae  love  and 
purity  are  against  it.  There  may  be  submission  and  conform- 
ity, but  it  is  forced,  or  comes  from  other  sources.  And  any 
assertion,  that  the  revulsion  thus  felt  at  promiscuity  arises  from 
selfishness,  is  simply  contemptible.  It  is  not  selfishness,  but  an 
instinct  implanted  by  God  himself  to  ensure  moral  and  social 
order. 

3.  Sexual  promiscuity  inevitably  tends  to  moral  and  social 
disorder.  It  sophisticates,  perverts  and  demoralizes  its  practi- 
tioners. It  stimulates  and  confirms  the  lust  of  variety.  Ama- 
tiveness,  like  all  the  passional  appetites,  has  no  inherent 
self-government.  It  grows  by  indulgence,  and  becomes  both 
inordinate  and  capricious  by  license,  till  it  knows  not  where  to 
stop.  It  is  the  most  sinister,  serpentine,  illusive  and  infatuat- 
ing of  all  our  propensities.  When  in  tlie  ascendant,  neither 
reason  nor  conscience  can  overrule  its  freaks,  follies  and  crimes. 
It  may  begin  in  a  very  nice,  select,  fastidious  and  modest  way ; 
but  it  it  is  sure  to  end  in  lawless  self-indulgence.  No  sooner 
has  it  obtained  ample  room,  broken  over  its  original  bounds, 
and  become  assured  in  its  license,  than  it  befogs  the  intellect, 
sears  the  conscience  and  vitiates  more  or  less  the  whole  moral 
nature.  Safety  lies  in  subordinating  amativeness  strictly  to 
reason  and  the  moral  sentiment  And  the  sooner  this  is  done 
in  every  humsm  being  the  better.  But  not  only  does  tmduly 
indulged  amativeness  demoralize  the  individuals  who  obey  its 
lusts ;  it  also  vitiates  others,  and  tends  directly  to  disorder  all 
the  elements  of  society.  What  would  become  of  the  family 
nnder  the  promiscuity  practice?  It  would  be  abolished,  or 
worse  than  abolished.  Here  are  six,  eight  or  ten  children  with 
half  a  dozen  different  pairs  of  parents,  cross -matched  in  ways 
most  curious  to  imagine.  Who  are  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance, the  education  and  government  of  these  children  ?  What 
unity  is  there,  what  affection,  what  confidence,  what  responsi- 
bility ?  Will  the  Community  adopt  them,  and  provide  them 
irarses,  teachers  and  all  tlie  concomitant  necessaries  of  a  good 
bringing  up  ?  Who  are  to  compose  such  a  Community,  and 
how  long  will  its  materials  cohere,  in  the  absence  of  those 
cements  which  appertain  to  family  chastity  and  integrity  ?    It 
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is  a  dream  wliich  never  can  be  actualized.  Shall  each  woman 
be  endowed  with  a  mansion  and  an  annual  stipend  or  pension 
sufficient  to  rear  and  educate  half  a  dozen  children  begotten 
by  half  a  dozen  dilTerent  fathers?  Who  are  to  produce  or 
contribute  the  means  necessary  to  all  this  ?  Or  how  is  4his 
independent  mistress  to  manage  her  speckled  flock  single 
handed !  Or  if  she  could,  what  sort  of  society  vjould  result 
from  such  mottled  broods  ?  Preposterous  and  presumptuous 
proposition  at  best  I  Whatever  dissolves  the  close  bonds  of 
matrimony  dissolves  the  integral  family ;  and  whatever  does 
tJiis  renders  society  a  chaos,  or  a  wretched  despotism. 

4.  Sexual  promiscuity  must  degrade  and  oppress  woman. 
What  is  she  where  polygamy  and  concubinage  prevail  ?  A 
slave  at  best,  however  bedecked  and  pampered.  What  can 
she  be  under  sexual  promiscuity?  At  best  a  semi-harlot 
Woman  is  subjected  by  nature  to  disadvantages  for  which  a 
husband's  love,  sympathy,  fidehty  and  devotion  are  the  only 
adequate  compensation.  In  virgin  youth  she  has  personal 
charms  which  attmct  man,  and  make  him  for  the  time  almost 
her  worsliiper.  She  is  wooed,  won  and  wed.  She  becomes  a 
mother  once,  twice,  thrice  &c.  It  exhausts  her  strength,  preys 
on  her  nervous  system,  impairs  her  beauty,  confines  her  to  the 
nursery,  reduces  her  health  and  despoils  her  of  much  that  wag 
formerly  attractive.  Love,  duty,  necessity  have  rendered  her  at 
once  more  weak,  helpless  and  dependent  than  in  the  bloom  of 
her  virginity.  Now  it  is  that  she  needs  the  love,  sympathy  and 
devotion  of  the  man  that  won  her  heart  and  hand  with  such 
protestations  of  devoted  love.  Is  she  not  entitled  to  this  ?  Is 
she  just  then  to  be  told  that  her  attractions  have  ceased,  that  the 
marriage  has  faded  out  of  the  record,  that  new  charmers  have 
come  up,  that  she  may  go  among  the  brokers  in  love  and  find 
a  new  admirer !  Where  is  her  husband,  where  his  now  indii* 
pensable  sympathy,  where  her  home,  where  her  subsistence  J 
By  whom  are  her  little  ones  to  be  directed  and  protected? 
What  woidd  life  be  worth  under  such  circumstances  ?  But 
attraction  has  ceased,  and  with  it  the  ties  of  marriage  !  What 
man  would  not  tliank  God  for  the  great  mercy  of  creating  him 
free  from  the  curse  of  womanhood !    What  afiectionate  fiuber 
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and  mother  would  not  prefer  to  bury  a  lovely  daughter,  rather 
than  to  launch  her  on  the  turbid  waters  of  sexual  promiscuity  I 
And  what  intelligent,  pure  maiden  would  not  choose  virginity, 
or  death,  rather  than  such  an  experience?  It. may  be  denied 
that  Free  Love  promiscuity  will  ever  work  in  this  way.  Be- 
lieve no  such  denials.  It  Knll,  in  numberless  cases,  so  surely 
as  water  runs  and  fire  bums.  The  principle  cannot  fail  to  bring 
forth  just  such  bitter  fruits.  It  will  degmde  and  wrong  woman 
outrageously  !  If  any  are  foohsh  enough  to  try  the  experiment, 
they  will  find  it  so  to  their  sorrow. 

5.  Finally,  sexual  promiscuity,  having  poisoned  the  fountain 
heads  of  virtue  and  social  order,  will  send  untold  mischiefs 
down  their  streams  into  all  the  relations  and  concernments  of 
life.  Distrust,  suspicion,  jealousy,  contention,  hatred,  revenge 
and  violence  will  nm  to  seed  in  every  part  of  society.  It  will 
spring  up  between  pretended  lovers,  between  rivals,  between 
children,  between  neighbors,  between  coteries,  between  Com- 
munities. There  vnR  be  mutual  reproach,  insult,  resentment 
and  conflict.  Deadly  weapons,  penal  vengeance  and  every 
form  of  violent  antagonism  will  be  the  dernier  resort.  It  is 
proposed,  I  know,  by  our  theoretic  Free  Lovitcs,  to  have  no 
such  troubles.  All  are  to  be  intelligent,  refined,  circumspect, 
loving  and  harmonious,  when  promiscuity  shall  have  been  once 
fairly  inaugurated  I  Human  nature  will  tlicn  have  ascended 
to  the  sphere  of  purity,  unselfishness  and  peace  !  It  will  have 
become  completely  regenerated  !  Is  there  so  great  a  simpleton 
as  to  believe  that  men  will  "  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles"  ?  What  must  be  the  credulity  of  one  who  believes 
that  sexual  promiscuity  will  legitimately  produce  purity,  har- 
mony, peace,  and  bliss  among  mankind  I  Where  is  the  uniform 
testimony  of  history  ?  WTiere  that  of  observation  ?  Where 
that  of  bitter  experience  ?  Where  is  the  voice  of  reason  ? 
And  where  that  of  God  himself?  I  will  not  argue,  nor  declaim. 
I  am  as  certain  that  the  results  I  have  contemplated  will  ensue 
fiom  such  causes,  as  I  am  that  man  cannot  handle  pitch  without 
defilement,  nor  violate  the  eternal  laws  of  order  without 
involving  himself  in  sin  and  misery. 

lliese  are  my  principal  reasons  in  support  of  the  doctrine, 
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that  exclusive  sexual  communion  between  one  man  and  one 
woman,  is  essential  to  true  marriage. 

hiq.  I  cannot  gainsay  tlicin.  I  am  confident  your  position 
is  impregnable.  But  I  fear  the  Free  Lovites,  as  you  call  them, 
will  feel  that  you  bear  down  too  hard  upon  them.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  them ;  and  I  know  that  they  not  only 
claim  that  their  theory  (or  rather  theories,  for  they  are  various) 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  regenerative,  but  that  they  themselves 
are  highly  exemplary  in  sexual  morality. 

Ejc.  Have  I  assumed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  personal 
motives  and  morals?  Have  I  not  already  said  that  I  must 
deal  with  theories,  doctrines  and  principles  in  view  of  inevita- 
ble practical  results — ^not  with  mere  personalities  ? 

Liq.  You  liave.  But  will  they  not  feel  that  you  accuse, 
condemn  and  denounce  them  implicitly,  even  if  not  explicitly, 
as  responsible  for  the  abominable  practical  results  charged  upon 
their  principles  ? 

Ex.  That  may  be ;  but  how  can  I  help  it  ?  If  I  do  not 
assail  their  personal  motives  and  morals,  how  can  they  com- 
plain ? 

Liq.  May  they  not  demand  more  respect  for  their  judgment, 
opinions,  theories  and  principles,  on  accoimt  of  their  own  good 
motives  and  diameter  as  individuals  ? 

Ex.  If  they  do,  I  cannot  accord  it  Some  of  the  greatest 
mischiefs  are  done  in  the  moral  and  social  world  by  public 
teachers  and  leaders  who  mean  well,  and  are  personally  very 
resjiec-table.  Must  we  approve,  sanction  and  fellowship  them 
in  doing  these  mischiefs  ? 

Inq.  I  do  not  understand  how  this  can  be. 

Ex.  I  can  make  the  matter  plain  to  you  by  a  few  examples- 
You  know  I  am  a  strong  Teetotaller  or  radical  Temperance 
man.  Now  here  is  a  fine  gentleman,  of  numberless  good 
qualities  and  very  exemplary  morals.  He  tells  me  I  am  an 
ascetic  and  a  fanatic  on  the  subject  of  temperance  ;  that  he  is 
opposed  to  intemperance  as  much  as  I  can  be,  and  a  much  truer 
temperance  man  than  any  teetotaller  ever  was.  He  was  never 
drunk  in  his  life,  and  never  shall  be.  He  takes  only  a  little 
now  and  then,  of  the  choicest  liquors,  and  none  at  all  of  the 
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adulterated  stuff  wherewith  the  vulgar  herd  poison  themselvea. 
He  thinks  Champagne  a  very  pleasant  and  harmless  beverage 
for  select  occasions.  True  temperance  consists  in  taking  just 
enough  and  none  too  much  of  wholesome  liquors  and  classical 
wines.  Thus  he  sets  himself  up  as  a  model  exemplar  of  true 
temperance,  and  denounces  teetotal  ism  as  contemptible  asceti- 
cism. And  all  the  drinkers  around,  both  hard  and  soft,  exclaim, 
Amen  I  What  can  I  say  to  all  this  ?  I  say  that  tliis  very 
temperate  gentleman,  whether  he  intends  it  or  not,  is  doing 
more  ultimate,  absolute  mischief  than  any  ten  low  grog-sellers 
in  the  country !  He  is  poisoning  tlie  streams  of  pubUc  opinion 
at  tlieir  fountain  heads.  He  is  keeping  a  Normal  School  of 
Intemperance,  whence  issue  every  year  numbers  of  highly 
inteUigent  and  pohshed  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  echo 
his  pernicious  doctrines.  When  I  follow  these  demorahzing 
streams  down  to  the  dark  gulf  of  degradation,  crime,  pauperism 
and  ruin,  where  their  accumulated  evils  send  up  a  vile  stench 
to  heaven,  what  am  I  to  say  or  do  ?  Am  I  to  wring  my  hands 
and  dole  out  my  lamentations  over  all  tliis  mischief,  as  having 
happened  by  chance  ?  No  ;  I  shall  point  the  beholders  to  the 
high  places  whence  the  deadly  waters  have  descended  into  the 
marshes.  I  shall  direct  their  eyes  to  the  true  sources  of  all 
these  woes — those  clean  seeming  little  springs  in  the  moun- 
tain, where  stand  my  model  temperance  gentleman  and  his 
like  poisoning  the  waters  in  a  most  respectable  manner  !  Will 
those  innocent  gentlemen  take  offense  ?  If  they  do,  I  cannot 
help  it ! 

Again.  I  profess  to  be  a  radical,  uncompromising  Anti- 
Slavery  man ;  contending  that  no  man  can  be  rightfully  held 
as  a  chattel  slave  at  all  under  any  circumstances.  But  here  is 
another  amiable  gentleman,  who  protests  that  he  is  as  much 
opposed  to  slavery  as  any  body,  only  he  hates  this  fanatical, 
ranting  AboHtionism  which  makes  slaveholding  a  sin  per  se. 
He  scholastically  and  ingeniously  argues,  that  slaveholding  is 
not  only  justifiable  in  many  cases,  but  actually  a  great  blessing 
to  the  enslaved,  especially  when  not  abused.  He  makes  out 
so  clear  and  plausible  an  argument,  that  the  majority  all  around 
him  declare  their  hearty  Amen.    Now  this  man  holds  no  slaves 
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himself;  he  protests  that  he  wants  none  for  his  own  use  ;  he 
even  resents  being  cdWedi  pro-slavery ;  and  in  fact  he  is  qnite 
an  humble,  ser\'ant-like,  unassuming,  perhaps  pious  man.  He 
only  wants  to  demonstrate  that  those  who  wish  to  be  slave- 
holders may  be  the  best  of  republicans  and  Cluristians,  provided 
they  treat  their  slaves  as  decently  as  good  people  do  other  kinds 
of  cattle.  Am  I  obliged  to  assail  this  man's  personal  motives, 
habits  and  mbmls,  because  I  protest  against  and  denounce  his 
doctrine,  theory  or  principle  as  utterly  abominable  ?  I  will  go 
where  his  doctrine  ultimates  itself  in  practice ;  i.  e.  to  the  slave 
auction,  to  the  negro  dealer's  pen,  to  the  plantation  field,  to  the 
huts  of  the  bondmen  and  women,  to  the  calaboose  and  its  whip- 
ping post,  and  to  the  hidden  scenes  where  masters  satiate  their 
lusts  in  begetting  new  victims  of  slavery  ad  libitum  !  I  will 
then  turn  back  upon  this  most  learned,  civil,  amiable,  and  it 
may  be  pious  gentleman,  and  tell  him  what  I  think  of  the 
school  he  teaches  !  I  will  bruise  the  head  of  this  pro-slavery 
serpent  just  where  it  looks  around  with  its  fascinating  eyes  of 
seeming  innocence  to  charm  the  unwary !  And  if  this  gives 
offense,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  am  at  war  with  causative  principles 
of  mischief — ^not  with  mere  persons. 

Once  more:  I  profess  to  be  a  Christian  Non- Resistant,  a 
radical  Peace  man — ^not  an  expediency  Peace  man — ^not  a 
commercial  Peace  man — ^not  a  fair  weather  Peace  man — ^nor  a 
defensive -war  Peace  man  ;  but  a  Christian  Peace  man  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  never  right  to  inflict  a  known  absolute  inju- 
ry on  any  human  being.  Now  here  is  a  very  learned,  pious, 
meek  looking  clergyman,  who,  it  may  be,  never  fired  a  gun  in 
his  life,  and  can  hardly  bear  to  kill  a  rat  or  a  snake.  Yet  he 
studies  a  fortnight  to  write  an  elaborate  discourse,  in  which  he 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  congregation,  that  my 
doctrine  of  Christian  Non-Resistance  is  rank  infidelity  and 
sheer  nonsense  ;  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  right,  under 
certain  circumstances,  for  one  man  to  kill  another  in  self- 
defense  ;  that  injury  must  in  many  cases  be  resisted  with 
deadly  injury ;  that  government  ought  to  inflict  death  on  capital 
criminals,  except  in  cases  open  to  special  pardon ;  that  nations 
are  perfectly  justified  in  waging  the  most  destraetive  wars  in 
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a  righteous  cause ;  and  that  mankind,  cither  individually  or 
collectively,  are  competent  judges  when  to  inflict  death  and  all 
lesser  injuries  on  the  offending  party.  To  all  this  the  dehght- 
ed  hearers  respond.  Amen  I  What  shall  I  say  ?  Must  I  at- 
tack this  very  meek,  peaceable,  harmless,  pious,  learned,  argu- 
mentative and  rhetorical  preacher,  and  prove  him  to  be  a  man 
of  blood  ?  Every  body  about  liim  knows  that  he  is  personally 
an  inoffensive  man ;  and  he  solemnly  protests  that  he  has  a 
great  horror  of  war.  He  even  prays  that  it  may  speedily 
come  to  an  end  throughout  the  eartli,  and  believes  it  will  in  the 
millennium.  I  will  not  stop  to  convict  him  of  murder.  I  will 
go  to  the  gallows,  to  the  muster-ground,  to  tlie  battle-field,  to 
the  sea-fight,  to  the  haunts  of  violence  where  dirks  and  pistols 
settle  disputes  !  There  I  will  contemplate  the  legitimate 
workings  of  that  accursed  principle  which  justifies  a  resort  to 
deadly  injury  in  self-defense,  and  a  righteous  cause.  I  will 
not  pounce  on  the  hangman,  nor  on  the  poor  tool  of  a  soldier 
who  kills  men  he  never  saw  before  for  seven  dollars  a  month 
and  his  rations,  nor  on  the  dirk  and  pistol  ruffian  who  stabs  his 
drunken  assailant  in  self-defense  in  a  gambling  den  or  a  brothel. 
It  is  the  head  of  this  fighting  serpent  that  must  be  bruised — 
not  the  tail.  I  shall  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  I  shall 
denounce  the  false  principle,  tlie  evil  doctrine  of  liis  harmless 
reverence  who  preached  that  admirable  pro-war  discourse. 
And  if  he,  and  ten  thousand  such  as  he,  will  continue  to  justify 
the  murderous  principle  which  renders  this  earth  an  Acelda- 
ma, I  shall  do  my  duty  I  If  they  take  offense,  I  cannot  help 
it.  If  they  plead  that  they  are  good  men  and  mean  well,  I 
shall  nevertheless  denounce  the  mischievous  leaven  of  their 
doctrine  as  it  deserves. 

And  so  must  I  deal  with  tliis  Free  Love,  sexual  promiscuity 
doctrine  and  its  advocates.  What  if  they  do  mean  no  harm  ? 
What  if  they  mean  well  1  What  if  personally  they  are  sexual 
morahsts  of  the  first  water  ?  My  warfare  is  with  their  doctrine 
and  the  working  leaven  of  its  main  principle.  Here  is*  a  most 
modest,  chaste  looking,  circumspect  sentimentahst,  socialist, 
spiritualist,  philosopher,  physiologist,  universal  reformer,  or  re- 
ligious perfectionist     Grant  that  he  never  committed  actual 
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aduller}%  fornication  or  lasciviousness  in  his  life.     Make  him  ^ 

personally  as  pure  and  spotless  as  you  please.     But  this  most         7 
excellent  man  is  as  busy  as  a  bee,  with  pen  and  tongue,  in        ^ 
public  and  in  private,  tr^'ing  to  convince  all  the  susceptible, 
that  every  kind  of  external  restraint,  even  that  of  sacred  cove- 
nant deliberately  made,  and  of  public  opinion,  ought  to  be  taken 
off  from  sexual  intercourse  ;  that  all  ought  to  be  left  perfectly 
free  to  follow  their  attractions  ;  that  there  ought  to  be  no  mar-      * '  '* 
niiges  under  contract  of  life-long,  exclusive  intercommunion ;  ^ 

that  wlien  a  couple  cease  to  be  mutually  attractive,  and  either  -i 
party  is  attracted  to  a  new  object,  there  isjti<)_longcr  any  real 
iruirriage  between  them,  and  it  i(  aduiteryV for  them  to  live  as 
man  and  wife ;  that  it  is  notliing  but  selfishness  in  a  man  to 
insist  that  a  woman  shall  confine  herself  to  him,  or  in  a  woman 
to  insist  that  a  man  thall  confine  himself  to  her  \  that  pure  love 
among  a  perfect  people  would  be  Free  Love,  promiscuous  and 
common,  yet  pure ;  that  every  woman  ought  to  choose,  from 
time  to  time,  who  among  her  male  friends  shall  be  the  father 
of  each  desired  child ;  that  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to 
hold  sexual  intercourse  with  any  woman  who  is  wilhng  he 
should  do  so ;  and  that  the  only  concern  in  all  these  cases 
should  be  to  enjoy  Free  Love  without  physiological  abuses,  in 
a  scientific,  philosophical,  refined  and  holy  way !  These  are 
his  doctrines  and  principles.  He  has  never  carried  them  into 
practice  liimself,  and  never  may,  at  least  till  he  has  a  strong 
toniptation  and  a  good  opportunity.  But  he  is  continually 
shocked,  disgusted  and  distressed  by  the  existing  abuses  of  the 
marriage  institution,  and  by  the  sexual  restrictions  under  which 
j)oor  humanity  now  groans !  He  feels  impressed  and  impelled 
to  denounce  marriage  as  it  w,  and  yearns  for  the  happy  day 
when  every  man  and  woman  shall  enjoy  social  freedom  as 
seemeth  to  them  right  in  their  own  eyes ;  when  Free  Love  pro- 
miscuity shall  emancipate  the  human  race,  and  all-attractive,  \. 
all-perfect  amativeness  prevail  from  pole  to  pole !  Now  shall  ;:  - 
I  bid  this  nice,  chaste,  moral  man  God-speed  in  promulgating  ^"^  ^ ' 
such  principles,  when  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  incalculable  evil 
and  misery  will  be  the  inevitable  practical  result  of  their  adop-  - 
tion  ?    Must  I  have  so  much  respect  for  such  men,  their  wisdom, 
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their  chastity,  good  intentions  and  perfect  holiness,  as  to  refrain 
from  denouncing  their  abominable  doctrines  ?  No ;  I  shall  do 
my  duty  as  I  apprehend  it ;  and  if  I  give  offense,  I  cannot  help 
it  In  conclusion  on  this  point,  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
humanity,  what  necessity  or  demand  there  is  for  this  Free  Love 
promiscuity?  Who  is  suffering  for  wwat  of  this  kind  of  free- 
dom  ?  Not  the  vicious  and  the  hcentious,  certainly.  •  They 
would  only  abuse  it.  Not  those  who  have  become  preerninently 
pure,  spiritually  minded  and  perfect  in  holiness.  They  must . 
have  got  beyond  dependence  on  such  gratifications! .  Who  then  •  ^,. 
are  suflering  from  restriction  and  privation  in  respect  to  sexual 
indulgence  ?  Let  us  know  what  class  of  persons  need  this 
enlargement  of  their  Umits.  Whoever  they  may  be,  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  Uberty  demanded  for  them  will  be  the  lib- 
erty of  making  themselves  miserable  slaves  to  tlieir  own  de- 
luded passions  J\  Do  you  now  understand  me  ? 

Inq.  Perfectly.     You  have  spoken  too  plainly  to  be  misun- 
1^  derstood.     Your  illustrations  have  been  exceedingly  instructive, 

^^.  as  well  as  impressive.     I  see  where  you  stand,  why  you  take 

^  your  position,  and  why  you  maintain  it  with  such  fidelity.     I 

beheve  no  one  can  justly  complain  of  you  for  doing  your  duty 
-'  in  withstanding  what  appear  to  you  to  be  false  and  demoraliz- 

ing principles,  however  they  may  appear  to  their  own  promul- 
gators.    I  wish  now  to  inquire  briefly  into  the  tnith  of  your 
V  third  point,  viz :  that  the  bonds  of  marriage  are  dissolved  by 

death.     I  do  not  like  to  think  so.     The  great  Swedenborg,  and 
many  noble  minds  since  his  time,  have  maintained  that  true 
^  marriage  is  for  eternity.     I  dehght  in  that  doctrine,  and  should 

give  it  up  with  great  reluctance.  The  doctrine  is  that  sex  is 
of  the  soul,  in  the  interior  spiritual  constitution  of  human  be- 
ings, not  of  the  flesh ;  that  each  male  has  his  appropriate  female 
counterpart  somewhere  in  the  great  world  of  souls ;  that  the 
true  pair  will,  certainly  icome  together  ufler  death,  if  not  in  this 
life ;  and  that  if  good  they  will  mutually  enjoy  imspeakablb 
bliss  with  each  other  to  all  eternity. 

Ex.  To  my  mind  nothing  in  the  Christian  revelation  declares 
what  will  be  the  precise  relations  of  male  and  female  in  the 
immortal  state.    That  the  distinction  of  sex  may  continue  for- 
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ever  in  some  of  its  peculiarities,  as  founded  in  the  soul  of 
human  nature,  is  very  probable.     That  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  relatives  and  friends,  who  are  congenial 
and  true  to  each  other  in  this  life,  will  sustain  endearing  inti- 
macies in  the  future  state,  I  do  not  doubt.     But  how  exclusive 
any  of  those  intimacies  will  be  is  to  me  uncertain.     All  will  be 
right  we  may  rest  assured.     If  others  know  or  believe  with 
particularity  how  it  will  be,  I  need  not  dispute  them,  and  shall 
not.      But  however  it  may  actually  be  in  the  next  hfe,  the 
(^^Christian  revelation  Hreats  of  marriage  in  this  world  as  confin- 
ed to  this  world,  so  far  as  concerns  the  exclusive  sexual  inti- 
macy of  the  parties.     IHeaves  the  man  and  the  woman  free 
after  the  death  of  a  companion  to  marry  again.  {  Reason,'  I 
think,  docs  the  same.     If  it  be  really  true  that  there  is  mar- 
riage in  heaven,  as  Swedenborg  saw,  and  as  others  teach,  it 
must  be  different  in  two  most  important  respects  from  earthly 
marriage.     1.  The  marriage  there  will  h^ perfect;  the  true  pair  \  / 
will  come  together  by  instinct  without  a  possible  mistake.  T  j^ 
2.  There  will  be  no  procreation  of  children.     This  radical  dif-  -> 
ference  between  earthly  and  heavenly  marriage  justifies  the 
Christian  position  of  treating  the  latter  as  having  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  former.    For  granting  that  men  and  women 
will  be  paired  together  in  perfect  and  eternal  marriage  in  the 
immortal  state,  where  they  are  to  have  no  children  nor  unpleas- 
ant care,  it  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  adjust  earthly  mar- 
riages to  such  a  theory.     Let  us  look  at  the  difficulties  which 
would  arise.     1.  All  marriages  in  which[the  true  pair  for  eter-  > 
nity  did  not  come  together  must  be  false  and  virtually  adul-     , 
terous.     2.  It  is  so  extremely  uncertain  who  cto  belong  togethe^, 
for  eternity,  that  unth  the  best  of  intentions  a  mistake  must  be    ; 
made  at  least  three  times  out  of  every  four,  if  not  nine  out 
of  ten.     3.    People  would   suspect  a  mistake  quite  as  oflen  ^ 
as  there  really  was  one,  and  would  be  looking  around  to  find   /• 
their  tme  mate ;  which,  whether  successful  or  not,  would  be   .' 
sure  to  increase  their  discontent  at  home.    4.  In  many  cases,  ^ 
"  if  they  really  believed  they  were  living  in  virtual  adultery  / 
'  with  the  companion  they  were  tied  to,  they  would  lug  in  flrelig- 
ion  to  sanction  the  greedy  demands  offinsan^  amativeness  in 
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favor  of  separation  and  the  trial  of  a  new  chance  in  the  mat- 
rimonial lottery.  6.  Others  would  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
they  were  mismated  at  homei  but  that  they  knew  who  their 
ytriie^companions  probably  were,  and  that;  sexual  communion 
with  a  dear  congenial  soul  must  be  innocent  in  the  sight  of 
GoZ,  Hence .'  spiritual  wives  and  husbands  would  become 
numerous,  and  "proportionate  discord  would  reign  among  tem- 
poral ones.  Aftd  to  complipate  all  these  difficulties  still  more, 
almost  every  married  pair.sbowever  jlirmatched, /contrive ^to  be 
blessed  with  more  or  less  children — aJLl_of  whom  need  nourish- 
ment, clothing,  shelter,  education  and  sundry  other  comforts  of 
fife.  So  it  is  easy  to  see  how  impracticable  it  would  be  to- 
adjust  mortal  and  immortal  marriages,  even  if  we  believed  in 
the  latter.  It  is  wise  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  to  leave  this 
matter  where  Christ  left  it,  and  to  treat  of  marriage  in  this 
world  as  terminating  at  death.  Whatever  of  marriage  there 
may  be  in  the  angehc  world  will  be  regulated  Tiasely  by  the 
laws  of  that  world. 

^q.  I  see  now  the  difficulties  wliich  would  embarrass  any 
attempt  to  adjust  marriages  in  this  mortal  state  to  the  marriages 
of  the  heavenly  world,  and  though  I  cannot  rehnquish  my 
persuasion  that  there  is  such  an  eternal  relation  between  some ' 
pairs  here  on  earth,  and  will  be  between  all  true  pairs  of  tlie 
redeemed,  I  must  concede  that  your  ground  is  the  only  one 
which  would  prove  tenable  in  general  practice. 

Ex,  Having  shown,  by^'definition  and  exposition,  what  mar- 
riage is  in  its  capital  peculiarities,  I  will  proceed  in  our  next 
Conversation  to  Consider  its  principal  objects  and  cardinal 
requisites. 
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CONVERSATION  XIII. 

Marriage. — II.  What  the  principal  objects  of  marriage  arc — They  are  three, 
viz  ;  1,  SjTnpathetic  companionship ;  2,  Mutual  improvement  and  progress ; 
3,  The  rearing  of  good  offepring — The  last  not  in  all  cases  an  object— Pa- 
rents in  a  high  degree  responsible  for  the  number  and  quality  of  their 
offispring— False  notions  of  God's  Providence — Elucidation  of  the  three 
objects  of  marriage — III.  AVhat  the  cardinal  requisites  of  marriage  are — 
Seven  important  ones  si)eciiically  stated — Analysis  of  amativeness — Seven 
errors  to  be  avoided — Seven  precepts  relating  to  amativeness — Conclusion — 
Divorce  to  be  considered  in  the  next  Conversation. 

Ex.  I  am  next  to  show, 

IL  What  the  principal  objects  of  marriage  are.  Every  ra- 
tional, conscientious  and  enlightened  person  will  enter  into^ 
marriage  with  certain  important  objects  in  view.  Such  a 
person  will  not  rush  into  it  thoughtlessly  and  presumptuously. 
The  legitimate  objects  of  marriage  may  all  be  included  in  three 
principal  ones,  viz :  1.  Sympathetic  companionsliip.  2.  Mu- 
tual imi)rovement  and  sympathy.  3.  The  rearing  of  good 
offspring. 

Incj.  Are  no  other  objects  justifiable  ? 

Kr.  None  radically  incompatible   "with  tlie  tliree   I   have 

si)ccified. 

I/iq.  Must  those  who  enter  into  marriage  do  so  with  all  three 
of  these  cardinal  objects  in  view  ? 

Ex.  Excepting  the  third,  in  some  cases. 

Jnq.  In  what  cases  ? 

Ex.  Cases  wherein  the  age  of  child-bearing  may  have  pass- 
ed. Cases  wherein  the  capacity  for  it  may  be  known  not  to 
exist.  And  cases  wherein  ill  health,  or  the  peculiar  circum« 
stances  of  one  or  both  the  parties,  render  it  improper  to  attempt 
rearing  offspring.  In  all  other  cases  the  three  objects  should  be 
deliberately  contemplated  before  actually  entering  into  mairiage, 
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and  kept  distinctly  in  view.     The  first  and  second  are  to  be 
held  always  fundamental  and  indispensable. 

Liq.  You  seem  to  speak  of  rearing  offspring  just  as  if  the 
married  pair  had  the  whole  power  and  responsibility  of  determ- 
ining the  matter.  I  thought  it  was  generally  held  that  God 
determined  it ;  that  eveiy  woman  must  have  her  number  of 
children ;  and  that  the  parents  have  no  discretionary  responsi- 
bility about  the  results  of  their  sexual  communion. 

Ex.  There  are  such  errors  and  follies  as  these  in  the  popular 
mind ;  but  they  must  be  excluded  from  our  Practical  Christian 
Republic.  The  true  doctrine  is,  that  God  has  given  married 
pairs  large  discretionary  power  to  determine  whether  they  will 
have  cliildren  or  not,  when  they  will  have  them,  how  many 
and  of  what  general  constitution  ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  held 
in  a  high  degree  responsible  for  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
offspring  they  bring  into  the  world.  Of  course  there  are  limi- 
tations, quahfications  and  exceptions  to  this  doctrine ;  but  it 
is  substantially  sound.  Therefore  I  affirm  that  no  cliild  ought 
ever  to  be  genemted,  without  a  dehberate  design,  understand- 
ing and  harmonious  agreement  of  the  parents.  It  may  not  be 
in  human  power  to  determine  that  a  child  shall  come  into  the 
world,  nor  to  command  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  have  a 
proper  and  well-constituted  one ;  but  it  is  in  human  power  to 
refrain  from  generating  children  at  improper  times,  and  under 
known  unpropitious  circumstances.  And  if  men  and  women 
are  guilty  of  perpetrating  such  wrongs,  God  and  society  have 
a  right  to  hold  them  responsible,  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  light  and  abihty.     I  shall  say  more  on  this  point  hereafter. 

Liq.  It  appears  to  me  that  your  doctrine  i^,  or  at  least  ought 
to  be  true ;  but  it  is  a  very  radical  and  revolutionary  one.  It  will 
go  down  hard  with  the  multitude  ;  and  our  old  fashioned  think- 
ers will  charge  you  with  setting  at  nought  tlie  special  Provi- 
dence of  God. 

Ex.  I  think  I  fu41y  explained  my  views  of  divine  Providence, 
in  Conversation  VI.,  Part  I.,  while  treating  of  retribution  and 
natural  laws.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true,  that  God 
giveth  and  taketh  away  our  children,  numbereth  the  hairs  of 
our  heads,  directeth  our  steps,  heareth  the  ravens  when  they 
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cry,  feedetli  the  young  lions  when  hungry,  noteth  the  falling 
sparrow,  and  prcsideth  over  all  tilings,  small  as  well  as  great 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  he 

«« Wanus  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent." 

But  all  this  takes  place  in  a  wise  order  of  processes  accordant 
with  the  various  gradations  of  being,  and  the  appropriate  de- 
velopment of  each  kind.  Human  nature  takes  its  place,  and 
is  governed  according  to  its  inherent  capabilities.  God  adjusts 
his  providence  and  government  to  man's  pecuHar  constitution, 
as  one  of  the  hnks  in  the  great  chain  of  existence.  So  far  as 
he  is  a  moral  agent,  God  treats  him  as  such.  He  holds  him 
responsible  and  governs  him  as  such.  All  his  providence  over 
and  toward  him  is  in  proper  correspondence  with  the  constitu- 
tional capabilities  of  his  nature.  What  sense  then  is  there  in 
man's  ignoring  or  repudiating  his  responsibilities  ?  Wliat  justice 
in  his  making  God  responsible  for  acts  which  have  been  left 
to  man's  own  discretion  ?  Or  because  the  divine  government 
follows  him  perpetually  through  all  the  uses  and  abuses  of  his 
individual  and  social  agency,  what  propriety  is  there  in  his 
ascril)ing  to  special  Providence  all  the  results  of  his  own  dis- 
orderly conduct  ?  Shall  a  man  get  drunk,  and  lay  his  misdeeds 
or  mishai)s  to  God's  special  Providence  I  Shall  he  murder,  lie, 
steal,  or  beget  an  idiot,  and  charge  the  effects  of  his  crimes  on 
God  I  Shall  a  married  pair  indulge  their  lusts  without  stint  or 
reason,  and  say  that  God  causes  all  the  deformity,  impotence 
and  constitutional  defects  of  their  children !  We  have  had 
enough  of  this  pernicious  superstition.  As  well  might  a  man 
plant  garden  seeds  in  a  damp  dark  cellar,  or  on  a  naked  rock, 
or  in  a  briar  jungle,  and  expect  the  same  results  as  if  he  had 
placed  them  in  the  well  situated,  well  prepared  soil  of  a  first 
rate  garden  I  God  requires  good  conditions  and  circumstances, 
in  order  to  the  production  of  good  results.  And  whatever  he 
can  do,  he  does  not  cJioose  to  dispense  with  these  requisites. 
Therefore  man  is  responsible  for  neglecting  or  refusing  to  con- 
form to  the  clearly  indicated  will  of  God.     If  he  desires  good 
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vegetables,  good  animals,  or  good  offspring,  he  must  carefully 
comply  with  his  Creator's  requirements.  "  God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves."  He  gives  results  according  to  the  laws 
of  eternal  order.  And  all  tliis  is  as  true  of  rearing  human  off- 
spring, as  of  obtaining  any  other  results  in  nature.  Let  this 
be  considered  settled. 

Liq.  Very  well^  please  proceed  in  your  usual  method  to 
explain  and  illustrate  the  three  cardinal  objects  of  marriage. 

Kc.  1.  S}Tiipathetic  companionship.  I  mean  by  companion- 
ship in  marriage  a  mutually  respectful,  cordial,  confidential, 
coequal  intimacy — the  relationship  of  real  companions,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  master  and  slave,  rider  and  subject, 
numeral  and  cypher,  proprietor  and  property,  superior  and 
inferior.  By  sympathetic  companionship,  I  mean  a  loving, 
congenial,  trustful  companionship,  in  which  the  husband  and 
wife  not  only  recognize  and  treat  each  other  as  coequal  part- 
ners, but  feel  a  hearty  interest  in  each  other's  ruling  loves,  aims, 
pursuits  and  responsibilities. 

Inq.  But  can  it  be  expected  that  many  married  couples  will 
reahze  the  bhss  of  such  a  sympathetic  companionship  ?  It 
would  be  too  complete  a  heaven  for  this  gross  earth.  Tlie 
leading  incHnations,  feelings,  motives,  ambitions,  tastes,  pursuits, 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  individuals  are  so  various  and  con- 
flicting in  both  sexes,  that  it  seems  to  me  almost  impossible  to 
bring  a  man  and  a  woman  together  without  considerable  dis- 
similarities. 

Rx.  Sympathetic  companionship,  as  I  understand  it,  does  not 
require  perfect  similarity.  This  is  neither  j)ossible  nor  desira- 
ble. Indeed,  there  are  many  dissimilarities  of  male  and  female 
which  render  them  the  proper  counterparts  and  complements 
of  each  other,  hke  the  cup  and  ball.  But  if  their  dissimilarities 
are  of  a  nature  to  breed  disgusts  and  antipathies,  they  will  be 
fatal  to  high  connubial  happiness.  It  is  these  radical  and  irrec- 
oncilable differences  that  I  deprecate  as  incompatible  with 
sympathetic  companionship.  No  matter  how  much  a  husband 
and  wife  are  unlike  each  other,  if  they  heartily  sympathize  and 
cooperate  on  all  the  important  points  felt  by  either  to  be  essen- 
tial to  happiness.     But  suppose  they  are  sympathetic  in  only 
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one,  two  or  three  particulars,  and  antipathetic  or  exceedingly 
cold  in  all  the  remaining  important  interests  of  hfe.  Suppose 
one  is  very  rehgious,  and  the  other  decidedly  irreligious  ;  that 
one  is  tenderly  conscientious,  and  the  other  exceedingly  un- 
scrupulous ;  that  one  is  benevolent,  and  the  other  very  selfish ; 
that  one  is  intellectual,  and  the  other  quite  unintellectual ;  that 
one  is  social,  and  the  other  anti-social ;  tliat  one  is  domestic, 
and  the  other  perpetually  agog  after  pleasure  abroad ;  that  one 
is  an  inquirer,  investigator,  reformer  and  progressive,  and  the 
other  exactly  the  reverse ;  that  one  finds  supreme  delight  in 
bettering  the  condition  of  humanity,  and  the  other  in  making 
money,  showing  off,  or  in  some  way  pampering  self ;  that  one 
is  devoted  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  to  some  active  and  re- 
sponsible profession,  and  the  other  to  frivolous  amusements ; 
in  line,  that  one  dislikes  and  is  disgusted  with  nine  things  out 
of  ten  which  are  the  delight  of  the  other.  Or  suppose  that  one 
is  cowered  douTi,  domineered  over  and  made  a  trembhng  slave 
by  the  other.  What  coldness,  ahenation,  distrust  and  misery 
must  reign  between  such  ill-matched  pairs  I  We  all  want 
sympathetic  companions ;  some  one  to  love  and  confide  in  above 
every  other ;  some  one  who  will  love  us,  confide  in  us  and  take 
pleasure  in  sharing  our  joys  and  sorrows ;  some  one  in  whose 
darling  pursuits  we  can  cheerfully  cooperate ;  some  one  who 
will  delight  in  our  delights,  and  be  truly  a  help-meet  If  we 
raarr}'  and  fail  of  this  sympathetic  companionship,  we  may 
possibly  endure  it  without  public  complaint,  and  even  without 
private  contention,  but  we  cannot  enjoy  much  real  connubial 
happiness.  To  all  such  couples  marriage  brings  disappoint- 
ment, mortification  and  a  frequently  painful  sense  of  failure. 

Ltq,  And  yet  how  many  such  marriages  there  are  I     Why  is 
it  so? 

Ez.  It  is  no  wonder  at  all.  The  greater  wonder  is,  that  we 
liave  So  many  tolerable  matches.  What  have  the  generality 
of  people  known  concerning  the  cardinal  objects  and  requisites 
of  justifiable  marriage  ?  What  is  ordinary  match-making  and 
courtship  but  a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  in  which  it  is  almost 
unbecoming  to  act  soberly  and  rationally?  How  few  know 
themselves,  or  their  intended  companions,  or  what  each  should 
48 
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possess  as  indispensable  qualifications  for  a  happy  marriage  ? 
Who  stops  to  ascertain  and  consider  whether  there  is  a  fair 
probability  of  sympathetic  companionship  between  the  parties? 
Somehow  and  to  some  extent  they  are  "  in  love."  So  they 
make  haste  to  put  on  the  nuptial  yoke,  not  dreaming  that  it  will 
ever  gall  their  necks.  They  pass  a  few  months,  or  perhaps 
years,  under  the  magic  spell  that  entranced  them,  when  to  their 
great  astonishment  they  come  to  themselves  and  find  two  be- 
ings bound  together  for  hfe  who  are  sympathetic  companions 
in  scarcely  two  tilings  important  to  solid  happiness.  Is  it  at  all 
strange  ?  They  came  together  ignorantly,  without  consideration, 
at  random,  and  in  a  mere  passion.  I  repeat  what  I  before  said, 
the  wonder  is  that  so  many  matches  are  tolerable.  There  is 
need  of  a  great  reform.     But  I  will  proceed. 

2.  Mutual  improvement  and  progress.  This  is  the  second 
cardinal  and  indispensable  object  of  justifiable  marriage.  It  is 
perfectly  accordant  with  the  first,  just  now  considered.  I  mean 
by  mutual  improvement  and  progress,  physical,  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual  improvement  and  progress.  The  husband 
and  the  wife  ought  both  to  be  gainers  by  their  union ;  gainers 
physically,  intellectually,  morally  and  spiritually.  Neither  should 
use  up  the  other.  Neither  should  make  a  mere  convenience 
of  the  other.  Neither  should  thrive  at  the  expense  of  the  other.' 
They  are  to  be  mutual  helpers.  In  all  that  relates  to  health 
and  the  physical  comforts  of  life,  they  ought  to  improve  each 
other's  condition.  But  especially  ought  they  to  be  mutual  help- 
ers in  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  progress.  In  useful 
knowledge,  in  genuine  goodness,  in  all  that  expands,  elevates 
and  purifies  the  soul,  marriage  should  minister  to  the  absolute 
progress  of  both  husband  and  wife.  And  no  two  persons  should 
ever  decide  to  enter  into  this  sacred  union,  without  considering 
whether  it  is  probable  they  can  promote  each  other's  improve- 
ment and  progress,  nor  without  a  mutual  understanding  that 
this  shall  be  a  cardinal  object  of  their  intimate  relationship. 
They  ought  to  regard  each  other  as  really  immortal  beings, 
tabernacled  for  this  life  in  flesh  and  blood,  but  destined  to  a 
vast  future  of  progress,  which  will  be  greatly  advanced  or  re- 
tarded by  their  conduct  here  on  earth.     And  in  view  of  all  this. 
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both  should  firmly  resolve  never  to  be  a  liindrance  but  always 
a  help  to  the  other.      With  sympathetic  companionship  and 
mutual  improvement  in  a  good  degree  realized  as  the  funda- 
mental objects  of  marriage,  how  great  a  blessing  would  it  be  to  - 
the  connubial  pair  and  to  all  around  them ! 

Ifuj.  Every  such  marriage  would  be  a  miniature  heaven ;  and 
a  general  order  of  society  in  which  such  marriages  abounded 
would  be  a  complex  social  heaven  on  earth.  I  wish  I  could 
hope  for  a  great  Practical  Christian  Republic,  such  as  you 
dream  of,  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  such  elevated 
conjugal  unions.  But  when  I  look  at  things  as  they  are,  I  fear 
yoiu  magnificent  reform  can  never  be  consummated.  Yet  let 
not  my  unbehef  discourage  you,  nor  detain  you  from  proceeding 
with  your  exposition.  , 

Ex.  3.  The  rearing  of  good  olSspring.  This  is  the  third  grand  j( 
object  of  marriage.  It  is  a  laudable,  a  noble,  a  subhme  object 
Tliere  cannot  be  a  more  important  and  sacred  one.  To  be  the 
parents  and  educators  of  good  offspring— of  incipient  angels 
and  archangels,  who  are  to  shine  as  stars  in  the  spiritual  firma- 
ment of  heaven  forever  and  ever,  is  an  office  and  a  privilege 
the  real  dignity  and  responsibility  of  which  few  have  yet  wor- 
thily considered.  All  married  pairs  cannot  become  parents, 
however  wilhng  or  desirous.  And  some  that  might  become 
such  ought  not  to  undertake  the  responsibility ;  because  they 
cannot  do  so  under  right  conditions.  We  have  no  right  to 
bring  children  into  the  world  marked  by  deformity,  saturated 
with  disease,  imbecile  in  intellect,  low  in  moral  capabihty,  and 
overloaded  with  intolerable  disadvantages.  It  is  our  imperative 
duty  to  be  sure  that  we  can  command  the  requisite  conditions 
for  rearing  good  oflTspring,  or  else  to  abstain  from  procreation. 
I  mean,  by  good  offspring,  children  of  proper  physical  conform- 
ation and  health,  fair  intellect,  decent  moral  sentiment,  and 
tolerable  capabilities  ;  such  as  with  good  advantages  of  educa- 
tion will  be  blessings  to  themselves,  their  famihes  and  human 
society.  I  have  already  said  that  no  child  should  be  called  into 
being  except  with  the  dehberate  design  and  a  harmonious  un- 
derstanding of  the  parents.  I  repeat  it  But  parents  who  are 
living  in  sympathetic  companionship,  and  sincerely  endeavor- 
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ing  to  promote  each  other's  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual 
improvement,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  conforming  to  this  doc- 
trine. Such  parents  will  be  qualified  both  to  procreate  and  to 
educate  good  offspring.  Actualizing  the  first  two  grand  objects 
of  marriage,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  for  them  to  achieve 
the  third.  And  how  glorious  an  achievement !  How  beautiful, 
how  admirable  the  spectacle  of  a  family  of  healthful,  intelligent, 
affectionate,  virtuous,  well  educated  sons  and  daughters,  all 
generated  in  love  and  wisdom  by  parents  who  are  what  they 
ought  to  be  themselves,  and  are  harmoniously  endeavoring  to 
render  their  offspring  such  I  Blessings  ineffable  cluster  around 
such  parents  and  such  children  through  all  their  earthly  life,  and 
will  be  multiplied  to  them  forever  in  the  immortal  state ;  be- 
cause they  live  and  act  in  essential  harmony  with  the  eternal 
divine  order. 

Jkq.  I  contemplate  your  picture  with  all  the  admiration  you 
can  desire  ;  and  I  can  easily  elaborate  it  into  all  the  details  of 
a  family  paradise.  Yet  I  cannot  forget  that  it  is  an  ideal,  rath- 
er than  a  real  thing  of  life — a  picture  of  what  ought  to  be  com- 
mon, and  perhaps  mny  be  in  some  possible  future  of  our  race, 
but  of  what  now  rarely  exists. 

Ex.  True  it  rarely  exists  in  the  present  order  of  society ;  but 
the  fact  that  it  exists  at  all  should  encoumge  us  to  hope  it  may 
become  common. 

Ing.  How  can  it  become  common  ? 

Ex.  By  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  by  persistent  efforts 
to  comply  with  the  cardinal  requisites  of  tme  marriage. 

Bt^.  These  requisites  you  have  promised  to  set  forth. 

Ex.  I  have,  and  will  now  proceed  to  do  so. 

III.  What  the  cardinal  requisites  of  marriage  are.  If  the 
principal  objects  of  marriage,  of  which  I  have  just  been  treat- 
ing, are  attainable,  it  can  only  be  done  by  complying  with  the 
requisites  of  divine  order.  God  allows  nothing  great  and  good 
to  be  accomplished  without  proportionate  pains.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  human  improvement.  All  processes  have  their 
appropriate  requisites  to  success,  and  all  results  are  dependent 
more  or  less  on  conditions.  Means  are  indispensable  to  ends. 
Marriage  is  no  exception.     Suppose  then  that  a  number  of 
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men  and  women  are  sincerely  desirous  of  knowing  the  condi- 
tions required  to  ensure  successful  and  happy  marriages.  To 
such  I  should  reply  substantially  as  follows  :  v  /     i 

1.  A  good  general  education  is  requisite.     What  such  an  ed-      r 
ucation  is  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  our  Conversations  on 
that  subject.     I  will  not  repeat  my  words,  but  simply  refer  to 
the  exposition  already  given. 

Inq.  But  if  men  and  women  must  have  received  such  an 
eilucation,  physical,  aflectional,  intellectual,  industrial,  econom- 
ical, social  and  religious,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  marriage, 
the  present  generation  would  be  precluded  from  marriage  alto- 
gether. None  of  us  have  been  thus  thoroughly  educated. 
Nevertheless  people  will  marry. 

Ex.  No  doubt  of  that.  But  I  cannot  promise  them  that  they 
will  marry  so  successfully  as  to  secure  great  happiness.  I  do 
not  forbid  them  to  marry.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  just  so  far 
as  their  education,  tried  by  my  standard,  is  radically  defective, 
they  will  make  imperfect  husbands  and  wives.  Still  their 
matches  may  be  very  tolerable.  It  must  however  be  consid- 
ered, that  many  persons  have  been  partially  educated  in  conso- 
nance with  my  standard,  and  some  perhaps  thorouglily  enough 
to  enter  happily  into  connubial  relations.  It  is  also  in  the 
power  of  those  who  are  greatly  deficient  in  the  details  of  such 
an  education  to  profit  by  the  study  of  the  system.  If  they  un- 
derstandingly  assent  to  the  principles  laid  down  and  the  sug- 
gestions presented,  they  will  thereby  receive  solid  advantage. 
But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  must  still  insist  that  the  first  cardinal 
requisite  of  marriage,  according  to  my  ideal,  is  a  good  general 
education.     Do  you  doubt  it? 

Jng.  I  do  not.  I  think  you  have  properly  explained  and 
quahfied  your  views.  Without  something  like  the  4iabits, 
knowledge  and  moral  character  aimed  at  in  your  educational 
system,  I  do  not  see  how  marriage  could  be  eminently  success- 
ful and  happy.  As  you  have  said,  many  matches  might  be 
tolerable — far  better  than  a  life  of  licentious  promiscuity,  or  of 
solitary  vice,  or  of  sour  celibacy ;  but  with  few  exceptions  tliey 
must  fall  far  below  your  ideal.     Please  proceed.  - 

Ex.  2.  A  good  knowledge  of  sexual  physiology  and  its  con  n/   ^ 
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comitants  is  requisite.  No  man  or  woman  ought  to  enter  into 
marriage,  without  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  tliat  part  of  human 
physiology  wliich  treats  of  the  sexual  pecuharities,  functions, 
relations  and  necessities,  as  existing  both  in  male  and  female. 
The  conditions  of  health,  with  reference  to  tliese  pecuharities, 
should  be  well  understood.  If  they  have  not  received  an  edu- 
cation sufficiently  explicit  and  thorough  on  these  points,  there 
are  books  and  hving  teachers  to  be  had ;  and  all  who  are  hon- 
estly intent  on  tliis  kind  of  useful  knowledge  should  seek  it. 
For  people  to  plunge  mto  marriage,  in  such  utter  ignorance  of 
this  subject  as  has  heretofore  generally  prevailed,  would  be 
totally  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  the  new  social  order ; 
as  it  ever  must  be  with  justifiable  and  happy  connubisdity. 
This  physiological  knowledge  is  not  to  be  deferred  till  the  last 
moment  before  marriage.  It  should  be  acquired  in  season — 
just  before,  at,  or  soon  after  puberty ;  at  all  events  before  mar- 
riage.    You  cannot  object  to  the  importance  of  this  requisite. 

Inq.  Certainly  not.  I  have  no  faith  in  ignorance.  You  have 
effectuedly  exploded  all  I  ever  had.  It  is  a  shame  for  people 
to  enter  into  such  dehcate  and  sacred  intimacies  as  those  of 
marriage  in  gross  ignorance  of  tlieir  sexual  constitution  and  the 
laws  of  health.  The  perversions  and  abuses  resulting  from 
such  ignorance  are  ahke  common  and  lamentable. 

Ex,  3.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  nature,  principal  objects, 
•)  and  cardinal  requisites  of  marriage,  is  a  requisite.     To  furnish 

O  such  a  knowledge,  or  at  least  an  outline  of  it,  with  necessary 

hints  and  suggestions,  is  my  design  in  these  Conversations  on 
the  subject  Whoever  will  study  and  endeavor  to  profit  by 
this  exposition  may  put  him  or  herself  in  the  way  of  attaining 
all  the  information  required.  But  certainly  the  knowledge  it- 
self, however  acquired,  is  a  most  important  requisite  to  suc- 
cessful and  happy  marriage.  No  person  is  qualified  to  be  a 
husband  or  a  wife  who  is  ignorant  of  these  truths. 

Ltq.  Alas,  tliat  so  many  thousands  should  rush  into  a  rela- 
tionship of  such  tremendous  responsibilities,  as  the  horse  rushes 
into  the  battle,  and  as  the  sheep  goes  to  the  slaughter !  God 
speed  the  day  when  it  shall  be  otherwise.  May  your  labors 
hasten  it 
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V  JEr.  I  am  confident  they  will  not  retard  it.  4.  A  good  knowl- 
edge of  one's  self  and  of  the  person  to  be  wedded  is  a  requisite. 
Unless  one  has  a  tolerably  thorough  knowledge  of  his  or  her 
own  physical,  affectional,  intellectual,  industrial,  economical, 
social  and  religious  characteristics,  it  could  not  be  kno\m  what 
excellences  or  defects  existed,  nor  what  corresponding  charac- 
teristics should  be  sought  in  a  companion,  nor  what  was  nec- 
essary to  a  suitable  and  hapj)y  match.  "  Know  thyself"  is  an 
ancient,  tnithful  significant  and  unspeakably  important  precept 
In  respect  to  marriage  it  is  doubly  important  Yet  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  practice.  How  willingly  and  almost  willfully 
ignorant  people  in  general  are  of  themselves  !  Nevertheless,  I 
insist  that  if  they  mean  to  be  successful  and  happy  in  marriage, 
they  must  try  to  know  tliemselves.  Let  them  analyze  them- 
selves thoroughly — their  predominant  propensities,  appetites, 
passions,  motives,  sentiments,  principles,  habits,  peculiarities 
and  characteristics.  These  will  come  up  into  strong  activity 
in  married  life,  and  will  seriously  affect  the  happiness  of  at 
least  two  individuals.  If  any  thing  ought  to  be  checked,  cor- 
rected or  radically  changed,  set  about  it  resolutely  at  once. 
And  wliatever  is  to  be  adhered  to  or  persisted  in,  as  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  life,  let  it  be  laid  down  in  the  map  of  per- 
manent outlines  and  calculated  on  accordingly.  Then  a  man 
or  woman  has  a  basis  of  judgment  on  which  a  stand  can  be 
made  for  determining  what  sort  of  a  person  would  be  a  suitable 
matrimonial  companion.  Such  a  companion  is  next  to  be 
sought.  The  general  pattern  being  fashioned  in  the  mind  and 
the  outline  of  characteristics  sketched,  the  living  reality  is  to 
be  found.  Exactitude  is  not  to  be  insisted  on,  but  only  a  fair 
approximation  to  it  In  order  to  determine  whether  a  particu- 
lar person  will  be  a  suitable  partner,  that  person  must  be 
thoroughly  known.  And  this  knowledge  should  be  had  before 
the  parties  commit  themselves  to  each  other  as  lovers.  Fash« 
ionable  courtship  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  interchange 
of  such  knowledge.  It  is  a  silly  and  deceitful  farce  in  most 
cases.  If  the  parties  are  not  so  circumstanced  as  to  have 
good  opportunities  for  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
each  other,   I  would  recommend  the    employment  of  com- 
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petent  aiid  responsible  mediators,  such  as  are  designated 
in  the  Vlllth  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  our  Republic.  It 
should  not  be  lefl  to  superficial  busy-bodies,  officious  match- 
makers, nor  interested  managers  ;  but  to  persons  whose  wisdom 
and  goodness  arc  preeminent — ^who  know  how  to  treat  the 
whole  matter  worthily,  and  will  feel  a  deep  responsibility  not 
only  to  the  parties  confiding  in  them,  but  to  God  and  the  pubhc. 
It  is  not  within  the  province  of  such  mediators  to  conclude 
marriage  contracts — i.  e.  to  make  matches  ;  but  only  to  put  the 
inquiring  parties  in  possession  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
other's  pecuharities,  strong  characteristics  and  essential  quali- 
fications, and  to  give  their  opinion  whether  the  affinities  and 
correspondences  between  them  are  such  as  to  promise  connu- 
bial harmony,  in  case  they  shall  find  themselves  true  lovers  on 
close  acquaintance.  All  these  preliminaries  are  to  be  gone 
through  with  before  the  parties  commit  themselves  to  each 
other,  or  permit  their  affections  to  take  a  strong  hold.  And  the 
mediators  are  in  duty  bound  to  make  themselves  certain  of 
the  main  points  to  be  known,  before  they  give  any  opinion. 
This  may  sometimes  be  difficult  of  accompHshment,  and  even 
impossible.  If  im^wssible,  the  case  had  better  be  suspended, 
or  abandoned  altogether.  If  difficult,  due  time  and  pains  should 
be  taken.  At  all  events,  the  marriage  should  never  be  contract- 
ed until  the  parties  have  a  good  knowledge  of  themselves  and 
each  other.  Tliis  is  too  important  a  requisite  of  justifiable 
marriage  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Jnq.  Then  the  parties  would  have  a  map  of  tliemselves  and 
each  other  to  examine,  compare  and  consider  before  hand,  and 
would  know  what  to  expect  in  tlie  prosaic  substantial  of  hfe. 
There  would  be  no  cheatery,  deception  or  misapprehension. 
They  would  know,  at  least,  whether  there  was  a  solid  basis  of 
mutual  respect  and  friendship ;  and  without  this  indispensa- 
ble foundation  of  tlie  love-superstructure  ought  not  to  proceed 
farther.     I  concur  entirely  with  you  on  this  important  point. 

Ex.  5.  True  connubial  love  is  an  indispensable  requisite. 
Though  all  other  matters  and  things  were  unexceptionable,  the 
man  and  the  woman  should  be  personally  and  afiTectionally 
congenial,  should  be  mutually  attracted  to  each  other,  should 
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on  close  intimacy  cordially  love  each  otheA  Without  taking 
proper  opportunities  to  enjoy  such  close  intimacy,  cuid  finding 
to  their  entire  satisfaction  that  they  do  thus  love  each  other, 
they  should  never  pass  through  the  external  forms  of  marriage. 
I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  point. 

Inq.  I  presume  not.  There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
here.  But  some  will  say  that  love  is  the  beginning,  middle 
and  end  of  marriage,  and  that  all  the  rest  of*  your  requisites 
are  necessarily  involved  in  or  superseded  by  it. 

Ex.  Very  likely.  With  such  minds  conscience,  reason,  wis- 
dom are  mere  words,  which  have  no  distinct  significancy  apart 
from  lo7;e.  And  love  itself  is  a  mysterious  something  which 
comes  and  goes  in  a  manner  quite  inexpHcable  to  the  human 
understanding.  I  do  not  belong  to  that  school,  and  shall 
therefore  leave  them  to  g3rrate  undisturbed  in  the  mazy  regions 
of  their  own  incomprehensible  limbo.     So  I  proceed. 

6.  Sufficient  knowledge  and  ability  to  preside  over  the  fami-  y 
ly  is  a  requisite.  Marriage  institutes  a  family.  The  husband 
and  wife  are  the  presiding  heads,  or  rather  the  joint  head  of 
the  family.  There  may  be  few  or  many  members  in  it.  Im- 
portant responsibilities  devolve  on  the  husbcuid  and  wife  both 
severally  and  jointly.  There  must  be  a  domicil,  furniture,  food,. 
clothing  and  all  the  necessaries  of  Hfe,  to  say  nothing  of  extra 
comforts.  These  should  be  provided  honestly,  and  managed  in 
a  neat,  economical  and  orderly  manner.  All  this  costs  money, 
judgment,  skill,  labor,  care  and  pains.  The  intellect  and  moral 
sentiment  must  also  receive  due  consideration,  and  be  properly 
provided  for.  If  the  husband  and  wife  both  know  what  is 
necessary,  and  are  competent  to  discharge  their  respective 
responsibilities  creditably,  they  may  begin  with  comparatively 
small  pecuniary  means.  But  if  either  of  them,  or  still  worse 
both,  are  ignorant,  incompetent  and  irresponsible,  they  most 
have  ample  pecuniary  means,  or  become  a  burden,  perhaps  an 
absolute  nuisance  to  their  friends  or  the  public.  They  may 
mean  weU,  and  be  harmless,  in  the  conmion  acceptation  of  the 
word,  or  even  worthy  and  agreeable  in  some  respects,  bat  fhey 
are  unfit  to  be  married.  They  lack  either  the  knowledge  or 
the  ability  to  set  np  a  family,  to  be  hosband  and  wift,  and  to 
49 
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be  parents.  Ignorant,  inefficient,  thriftless  and  incompetent, 
what  right  have  they  to  involve  themselves  and  others  in  all 
the  comphcated  troubles  which  are  certain  to  follow  if  they 
marry  ?  None  at  all.  It  would  be  a  great  v^rong,  a  downright 
sin  for  such  persons  to  perpetrate  matrimony.  And  they  should 
be  kindly  but  resolutely  dissuaded  from  the  deed.  Let  all  who 
presume  to  contract  marriage  first  be  sure  that  they  have 
sufficient  knowledge  and  abiUty  to  preside  decently  over  a 
family.  This  is  a  cardinal  requisite  of  justifiable  marriage. 
What  say  you  to  this  ? 

Jnq.  I  cEuinot  dissent  from  it.  But  it  will  seem  rather  hard, 
I  suspect,  in  some  cases.  I  have  observed  that  the  very  class 
of  persons,  who  for  lack  of  this  requisite  would  be  cut  off  from 
marriage,  are  generally  addicted  to  amativeness,  eager  to 
marry,  and  remarkably  fruitful  of  offspring.  In  these  particu* 
lars,  they  make  up  in  quantity  what  they  lack  in  quahty. 
Would  it  not  seem  cmel  to  restrain  such  persons  from  mar- 
riage? 

Ex.  Yes  J  but  it  is  even  more  cruel,  all  things  considered,  to 
encourage  them.  I  would  take  the  middle  ground ;  that  is, 
insist  on  disciplining  the  tolerable  cases  as  thoroughly  as  possi* 
ble,  holding  out  the  hope  of  marriage  when  they  should  be 
qualified.  Perhaps  their  strong  anxiety  to  reach  the  matrimoni- 
al consummation  might  reconcile  them  to  a  decent  preparation. 
Thus  a  majority  of  tlie  hard  cases  would  be  softened,  and  the 
very  hopeless  ones  either  prevented  or  rendered  endurable. 
At  any  rate,  I  flatter  myself  that  we  shall  not  be  seriously 
afflicted  with  black  cases  of  this  nature  in  our  new  social  order. 
We  may  have  some  grey  ones,  which  must  be  disposed  of  in 
the  most  judicious  manner  practicable.  Meantime,  the  out- 
siders will  not  be  likely  to  do  worse  or  fare  harder  than 
heretofore  on  account  of  our  position. 

7.  The  proper  control  and  regulation  of  amativeness  is  a  radi- 
cal requisite.  Here  I  tread  on  delicate  ground — ^not  on  alto- 
gether "  holy"  ground  which  requires  me  to  put  off  my  shoes 
— but  ground  consecrated  by  the  multitude  to  the  goddess  of 
fastidious  mystification.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  presume  to 
make  myself  understood  without  mincing  matters.    What  ia 
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amntiveness  ?  I  mean  by  the  term  that  organic  instinct,  or 
vitalic  afTection  of  human  nature  which  attracts  the  sexes 
toward  each  other  with  reciprocal  interest,  courtesy,  kindness, 
tenderness,  love  ;  in  other  words,  the  sexual  affection  which 
iiltimates  in  conjugal  unity.  Now  it  should  b^  well  imderstood 
that  amntiveness,  in  human  beings,  is  not  a  self-Umited,  self- 
regulating  instinct,  as  in  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  creation. 
Tlie  Creator  having  endowed  man  with  the  faculties  of  imag- 
ination,  moral  sentiment  and  reason,  it  became  impossible  to 
confine  any  of  his  fundamental  instincts  and  propensities 
within  the  fixed  bounds  constitutionally  prescribed  in  lower 
natures.  More  range  must  be  given  them  on  this  higher  plane 
of  creation.  Hence  they  assimilate  themselves  with  the  supe- 
rior faculties  of  mind,  and  must  be  mainly  controlled  by  them. 
The  necessary  consequence  is,  tliat  they  are  capable  of  great 
elevation  and  great  degradation,  according  to  the  mind's  good 
or  evil  state.  They  may  be  refined  and  spiritualized,  or  dete- 
riorated  and  scnsuahzed.  They  may  be  angelified,  or  hrutified^ 
to  almost  any  extent.  This  is  eminently  true  of  amativeness. 
It  may  be  sublimated  and  exalted  to  heaven,  or  perverted  and 
debased  to  hell.  The  perversions  and  abuses  to  which  it  is 
liable  are  legion.  And  unhappily  it  is  now  almost  universally 
in  a  diseased,  perv^erted  state,  by  reason  of  hereditary,  custom- 
ary and  habitual  abuse.  Were  it  otherwise,  its  activities  might 
be  regulated  with  less  difficulty.  But  the  best  must  be  done 
that  can  be  done  under  existing  circumstances.  Let  it  be 
understood  then,  that  there  is  a  normal,  healthy,  innocent  ac- 
tivity  of  amativeness,  and  also  an  abnormal,  diseased,  criminal, 
God-condemned  activity.  In  order  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  a  brief  analysis. 
Amativeness  appears  to  have  three  spheres  of  activity.  The 
first  may  be  called  its  sphere  of  generality.  In  this  it  inspires 
each  sex  with  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  opposite  one ;  males 
with  a  vague,  indefinite,  yet  often  lively  regard  for  females, 
and  vice  versa.  Hence  the  reciprocal  deference,  attention, 
courtesy  and  kindness  frequently  manifested  by  one  sex  to  the 
other,  with  Uttle  or  no  reference  to  mere  personal  congeniali- 
ties.    The  second  may  be  called  its  sphere  of  partiality.     In 
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this  amativeness  grows  select,  and  inspires  individuals  with  a 
partiality  for  congenial  individuals  of  the  opposite  sex.  They 
feel  a  decided  attraction  towards  those  agreeable  individuals, 
[  pay  them  particular  deference,  show  them  marked  attentions, 
and  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  their  society ;  yet  have  no  such 
tender  and  exclusive  love  for  them  as  to  desire  marriage.  The 
third  is  the  sphere  of  connubiality  or  strong  conjugal  love  be- 
tween two  individuals  exclusively. 

In  each  of  these  three  spheres  of  activity  amativeness  man- 
ifests itself  on  three  planes,  \'iz  :  the  spiritual,  the  intellectual, 
V  /  and  the  sensual.  On  its  spiritual  plane,  it  is  refined,  unselfish, 
noble,  and  swayed  by  high  moral  considerations.  On  its  intel- 
lectual plane,  it  is  ideal,  imaginative,  literary  and  tasty ;  it  doats 
on  intellectual  excellences  and  congenialities.  On  its  sensual 
plane,  it  seeks  physical  conjunction  and  sensual  pleasure  as 
the  chief  object. 

In  each  of  these  three  planes  of  manifestation  amativeness 
has  its  three  degrees  of  intensity,  viz  :  its  minimum,  its  medi- 
um, and  its  maximum.  In  its  minimum  degree,  it  makes 
scarcely  any  external  demonstrations ;  it  sees,  thinks,  feels  and 
acts,  but  with  great  moderation  and  circumspection.  In  its 
medium  or  second  degree,  it  becomes  strong  and  unequivocal, 
but  confines  its  demonstrations  within  narrow  limits.  It  is  in 
earnest,  yet  calm  and  temperate.  In  its  maximum  degree,  it 
becomes  the  most  powerful,  determined  and  uncontrollable  of 
all  human  affections  in  this  mortal  state. 

From  this  analysis,  it  may  be  seen  how  vast  the  difference 
must  be  between  normal,  healthful,  innocent  amativeness,  and 
abnormal,  perverted,  criminal  amativeness.  The  difference  is 
that  between  heaven  and  helL  It  may  also  Ife  seen  how  im- 
portant and  at  the  same  time  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  keep 
amativeness  so  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  mind,  as  that  it  shall  not  become  abnormal,  diseased, 
perverse  and  criminal.  If  it  were  so  controlled  and  regulated, 
neither  male  nor  female  would  ever  be  guilty  of  the  soUtary 
vice  called  self-pollution ;  of  lascivious  actions,  gestures,  speech 
or  imagination ;  of  fornication ;  of  adultery ;  and  much  less  of 
•eduction,  or  of  rape.    Neither  would  the  marriage  bed  ever 
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witness  the  intemperance,  abuse  and  abomination  now  so  fre- 
quently committed.  And  then  a  multitude  of  diseases  and 
infirmities,  some  of  them  the  worst  that  afflict  humanity,  would 
pass  away  forever.  But  if  abnormal,  perverse,  criminal  ama- 
tiveness  be  allowed  to  prevail,  outside  or  inside  of  marriage, 
the  evils  thence  resulting  will  render  it  utterly  impossible  to 
regenerate  mankind.  Physically,  intellectually,  morally  and 
socially,  these  evils  are  far  more  numerous,  malignant  and  de- 
structive than  human  language  can  describe.  And  what  is 
most  deplorable  of  all,  the  great  mass  of  those  therefrom  suffer- 
ing with  multiform  diseases  of  body  and  mind  do  not  suspect, 
and  will  not  be  made  to  b eh  eve,  that  they  are  the  victims,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  abused,  perverted  amativeness. 

Now  shall  amativeness  be  an  unspeakable  curse,  or  shall  it 
be  an  unspeakable  blessing  ?  It  may  be  rendered  the  one  or 
the  other.  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  render  it  an  un- 
speakable blessing,  at  least  within  the  new  social  order  I  am 
endeavoring  to  estabUsh.  It  has  its  rightful  place  and  use.  It 
only  requires  proper  control  and  regulation.  It  is  not  to  be 
annihilated,  nor  suppressed,  but  properly  controlled  and  regu-  - 
lated.  This  is  a  cardinal  requisite  of  true  marriage.  Let  those 
who  contemplate  matrimony  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  fol- 
lowing very  common  errors : 

1.  That  venereal  pleasure  is  the  staple  good,  and  an  indis- 
pensable object  of  marriage.     It  is  but  a  minor  incidental  one. 

2.  That  marriage  gives  unbounded  license  for  the  indulgence  . 
of  amativeness  on  its  sensual  plane.  It  gives  no  Hcense  what-  \ 
ever  to  be  inteinperate,  or  disorderly,  in  such  indulgence. 

3.  That  genital  orgasm  must  take  place  somewhat  frequently, 
especially  with  the  male,  in  order  to  relieve  the  system  of 
seminal  repletion  which  would  endanger  health.  This  is  an  ut- 
terly unfounded  and  most  pernicious  notion.  There  is  no  such 
natural  necessity ;  but  the  danger  lies  in  the  other  direction. 

4.  That  the  husband  has  an  absolute  right,  by  marriage,  to 
demand  sexual  indulgence  as  an  accommodation.  Neither 
party  has  any  such  right ;  and  no  such  thing  should  ever  take 
place  without  cordial,  mutual  spontaneity. 

6.  That  the  wife  must  have  her  decreed  number  of  children. 
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and  as  fast  as  her  system  "will  allow  of  gestation.     It  is  folly, 
superstition,  absurdity.    She  should  never  have  a  child  without 
dehheratcly  consenting  and  agreeing  to  it ;  nor  without  a  just 
regard  to  good  conditions. 
I        6.  That  husbands  cannot  have  physical  conjunction  with 
I    their  wives  without  imparting  the  seminal  element,  and  there- 
'     by  exposing  them  to  impregnation  even  against  their  will.     It 
I    is  a  great  mistake  of  ignorance,  and  a  ver}'  bad  habit     A  self- 
disciplined,  decent,  kind  husband  may   and   tci/i  completely 
.    control  that  matter.    It  is  only  an  ignorant,  uugovernable,  reck- 
less one  who  will  continue  to  repeat  such  wrongs. 

7.  That  the  husband  and  wife  cannot  have  satisfactory  phys- 
'  ical  conjunction  without  genital  orgasm.  It  is  not  so.  If  living 
in  true  sympathetic  companionship  and  in  tlie  proper  exercise 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  amativ(»ness,  they  will  not  fre- 
quently resort  to  that  which  is  sensual.  But  when'  they  do,  it 
will  partake  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  delights.  It  will  be 
I  calm,  temperate,  and  controllable.  It  may  thus  become  incom- 
;  parably  more  pleasurable,  refined  and  innocent  witJiout  orgasm 
than  with.  Purpose,  discipline,  habit  will  render  it  not  only 
possible  but  easy.  There  should  very  seldom  be  orgasm,  ex- 
cept designedly  for  the  mutually  understood  purpose  of  gener- 
erating  offspring.  This  should  be  firmly  resolved  on  from  the 
beginning,  and  studiously,  persisted  in  through  life.  Then 
would  the  married  pair  retain  their  nervous  vitahty,  their  love, 
cheerfulness,  courtesy  and  caressive  agreeableness  in  perpetual 
vivacity  down  to  old  age ;  not  waste  and  squander  it  by  fre- 
quent exhaustions,  as  is  generally  done,  to  the  loss  of  health, 
strength,  cheerfulness,  good  humor,  courtesy  and  all  that  renders 
connubial  life  delightful.  Marriage  ought  to  be  and  may  be  a 
happy  perpetuation  of  the  best  phases  of  sensible  courtship. 
But  this  is  utterly  impossible  witliout  the  proper  control  and 
regulation  of  amativeness. 

Persons  disposed  to  profit  by  tliese  suggestions  will  accept 
the  following  precepts : 

1.  Endeavor  by  every  possible  means  to  imd^rstand  the 
nature,  different  sj)heres,  planes  and  degrees  of  amativeness, 
its  uses  and  abuses. 
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2.  Endeavor  to  determine  precisely  what  are  normal,  health- 
ful, innocent  and  God-approved  exercises  of  amativeness,  and 
what  not. 

3.  Endeavor  to  cast  away  errors,  break  off  bad  practices,  and 
by  studious  self-disci i>line  to  fonn  right  habits  in  this  depart- 
ment of  human  responsibility. 

4.  Aspire  and  resolutely  labor  to  elevate  amativeness  to  its 
highest  capabilities  of  excellence,  that  its  spiritual  activity  may 
trimscead  all  lower  ones,  or  at  least  sanctify  them. 

G.  Be  sure  and  keep  it  in  its  proper  place,  subordinate  to 
conscience  and  reason,  in  harmony  with  all  the  other  instincts 
and  sentiments.  ■ 

6.  Be  prej)ared  before  marriage  to  act  wisely  and  dutifully 
after  murriaire. 

7.  Unite  only  with  a  companion  who  understands  and  is 
w^illing  to  act  the  proper  part  in  controlling  and  regulating 
amativeness. 

8.  Prefer  rational,  conscientious,  useful  celibacy  always  to 
bad  marriage.  Celibacy  for  righteousness'  sake  is  approved  of 
God  and  bedewed  with  his  eternal  benedictions. 

Here  I  may  conclude  my  Hid  head,  the  cardinal  requisites 
of  marriage.  The  first  is  a  good  general  education.  The 
second  is  a  good  knowledge  of  sexual  physiology.  The  third 
is  a  good  knowledge  of  the  nature,  principal  objects  and  cardi- 
nal recpiisites  of  marriage.  The  fourth  is  a  good  knowledge  of 
one's  self  and  of  the  person  to  be  wedded.  The  fifth  is  true 
connubial  love.  The  sixth  is  sufficient  knowledge  and  ability 
to  preside  over  a  family.  The  seventh  is  proper  control  and 
regulation  of  amativeness.  Many  others  might  be  specified, 
but  they  are  all  involved  in  these  seven.  Tlius  I  have  tried 
to  show  all  that  I  proposed  at  the  outset.  I  am  aware  that  a 
much  more  perfect  exposition  of  the  subject  might  be  given, 
but  I  must  content  myself  with  having  given  this.  It  remains 
only  that  I  treat  distinctively  of  Divorce  ;  which  must  be  made 
the  theme  of  another  Conversation. 

Inq.  Accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  pains  you  have  taken 
to  imfold  to  me  your  views  of  this  very  grave  and  delicate 
subject    I  deem  myself  greatly  enlightened,  and  now  look 
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forward  with  high  anticipations  to  the  time  when  The  Practical 
Christian  Republic,  and  through  its  influence  the  world,  shall 
actualize  your  ideal  of  marriage.  I  am  glad  you  propose  to 
treat  of  Divorce.  That  is  a  somewhat  vexed  question  on 
which  there  are  so  many  opinions,  that  I  should  have  been 
very  unwilling  to  remain  ignorant  of  your  convictions.  We 
will  meet  again  at  oivc  earliest  convenience. 
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CONVERSATION  XIV. 

DiTORCE. — Dcfiuition  and  explication — What  the  bonds  of  matrimony  are— 
Notions  of  the  Free  Love  Doctors — Priests,  magistrates,  government  not 
the  creators,  nor  imposers  of  marriage  obligations ;  they  are .moroi  and  of 
God — Wliat  society  rightfully  iiLsists  on  relative  to  marriage — ^The  bonds 
of  matrimony  threefold — Objections — Adultery  the  sole  cause  of  justifia- 
ble divorce — Proof,  explanations,  conHrmatory  reasons — The  matter  of 
separations,  as  distinguished  from  divorce — Precepts  for  persons  imhappy 
in  marriage — End  of  Part  II. 

Ex.  We  are  now  to  discuss  the  subject  of  divorce. 

Inq.  Yes  ;  and  I  suppose  I  already  have  your  doctrine  con- 
cerning it,  in  Article  VIIL,  Section  3,  of  your  General  Consti- 
tution, viz :  "  Divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  shall  never 
be  allowable  within  the  membership  of  this  Republic,  except 
for  adultery  conclusively  proved  against  the  accused  psurty. 
But  separations  for  other  sufficient  reasons  maybe  sanctioned; 
with  the  distinct  understanding,  that  neither  party  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  marry  again  during  the  natural  lifetime  of  the  other." 
I  have  met  with  some  persons  who  dislike  this  Section  very 
much.  They  pronounce  it  despotic,  arbitrary,  irrational  and 
incompatible  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  I  shall  be 
glad  therefore  to  have  the  doctrine  so  explicated,  proved  and 
defended,  as  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  these  objectors 
have  no  good  reasons  for  their  opposition. 

Ex.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  full  satisfaction  in  these* 
particulars.  Bnt  I  do  not  promise  to  satisfy  the  objectors  to 
whom  you  refer.  Many  of  them  are  too  completely  conunitted 
to  their  foregone  conclusions,  for  that.  Nothing  but  timer 
cil3«ervation  and  bitter  expeiience  will  satisfy  them  that  they 
are  iti  crrur  What  do  I  mean  by  divorce  from  the  bonds  of 
m^trijuaof  ?  A  eompleta  dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract, 
oo^coiuit,  itbit|i^Ut>c  imd  eomiection.  The  civil  law  of  most 
rfinnUiee -*^'*^"^'^':?f»  *^v:t  kinds  of  divorce,  th:  divorce  ftom 
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the  bonds  of  matrimony,  and  divorce  from  bed  and  board. 
Divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  is  a  complete  discharge 
of  the  party  obtaining  it,  and  leaves  him  or  her  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  marry  again.  Divorce  from  bed  and  board  is  a  personal 
separation  of  the  parties  from  matrimonial  intimacy,  without 
allowing  either  of  them  to  contract  a  new  marriage.  La  our 
Republic  we  apply  the  term  divorce  only  to  cases  of  absolute 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie.  All  other  cases  are  included 
under  the  general  term,  "  separations."  These  are  the  dis- 
tinctions to  wliich  I  shall  adhere  in  expounding  the  subject. 
Divorce  then  is  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony. Now  what  are  the  bonds  of  matrimony  ? 
'  Inq.  Are  they  not  the  bonds  of  penal  civil  law  ?  Are  they 
not  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  priest,  or  the  magistrate, 
who  married  the  parties  ? 

Ex,  No ;  they  are  those  sacred  moral  obhgations  voluntarily 
assumed  by  the  man  and  woman  when  they  covenant  with 
each  other  to  be  husband  and  wife.  The  penal  and  civil  law 
creates  no  marriage  obligations.  It  makes  no  marriage  con- 
tracts. Priests  and  magistrates  create  no  bonds  of  matrimony. 
The  man  and  woman  who  agree  to  take  each  other  as  husband 
and  wife,  thereby  assume  the  only  real  obligations  which  con- 
stitute the  bonds  of  matrimony.  These  bonds  are  inherent  in 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  They  are  obligations  creat- 
ed by  God,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  marriage  contract.  They 
are  determined  by  irrevocable  divine  laws.  Human  laws  may 
recognize  and  assume  to  enforce  these  divinely  determined 
obligations.  Civil  society  may  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
orderly  solemnization,  record  and  maintenance  of  matrimonial 
bonds.  Priests  and  magistrates  may  officiate  in  taking  ac- 
knowledgment and  making  record  of  marriage  contracts.  And 
the  formalities  for  all  this  may  be  prescribed  by  human  author- 
ity in  Church  or  State,  or  both.  But  marriage  itself  is  the 
deed  of  the  parties  entering  into  it.  If  the  ceremony,  or  the 
cohabitation  of  marriage,  be  enforced  on  the  male  or  female 
agodnst  consent  fairly  given,  the  connection  is  not  real  marriage. 
In  that  case  the  coerced  party  would  be  a  mere  slave,  held  in 
Vmdage  by  might  without  right     Such  cases  have  existed ; 
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• 
but  tlie  party  thus  held  in  durance  by  injurious  force  could  be 
under  no  matrimonial  obligations  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Itiq.  From  the  manner  in  which  some  of  our  Free  Marriage, 
Free  Divorce  and  Free  Love  Doctors  liold  forth  on  this  subject, 
one  might  suppose  that  very  few  people  in  the  married  world 
ever  voJtintari/y  obligated  themselves  to  be  husband  and  wife  ; 
but  were  tied  together,  ?wlcns  vohns,  by  some  priest  or  magis- 
trate, and  then  kept  in  their  matrimonial  yokes  by  the  penal 
civil  law.  These  Doctors  vehemently  denounce  priests,  mag- 
istrates and  governments,  as  chiefly  responsible  for  the  miseries 
of  married  life  ;  and  earnestly  contend,  that  if  men  and  women 
were  universally  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  cohabit  or  separate 
according  to  their  attractions  and  repulsions,  most  of  those 
miseries  would  be  prevented.  What  do  you  think  of  such 
notions  ? 

Kr.  I  regard  them  as  very  silly,  extravagant  and  mischievous. 
The  miseries  of  married  hfe  are  great  and  complicated,  no 
doubt.  But  we  ought  not  to  ascribe  them  to  mistaken  causes, 
nor  propose  to  cure  them  by  mistaken  remedies.  Low  and 
deplorable  as  the  married  world  w,  under  existing  conditions 
the  same  persons  would  sink  much  lower  without  marriage, 
and  be  far  more  miserable.  The  grand  difliculty  is  not  in 
marriage,  nor  in  its  solemnizers,  nor  in  the  laws,  but  in  the 
ignorance,  imperfection,  frailty  and  perverseness  of  people 
themselves.  They  are  intellectually  and  morally  low  in  the 
acnle  of  development.  They  marry  badly,  live  badly,  and  do 
almost  every  thing  badly.  And  until  they  are  trained  to  think, 
feel,  speak  and  act  in  accordance  with  higher  principles,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  better  things  of  them.  WoiUd  we  remedy  the 
evils  complained  of,  by  giving  people  full  license  to  follow 
their  sexual  impulses,  inclinations  and  wills  from  day  to  day, 
regardless  of  solemn  obligations  heretofore  assumed  ?  Unless 
theit  wills  were  first  rendered  less  carnal  and  more  spiritual, 
they  would  only  "  leap  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire."  The 
truth  is,  that  a  very  large  majority  of  people  who  are  unhappy 
in  their  marriage  relations  are  so  in  consequence  of  what  they 
themselves  were  when  they  married,  or  of  what  they  have 
since  habitually  become,  or  both.     They  were  ignorant  and 
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full  of  disorderly  passions  when  they  entered  into  the  marriage 
contract,  They  knew  not  themselves,  nor  their  proposed  com- 
panions, nor  the  requisites  of  conjugal  happiness.  They  were 
wheedled,  cajoled  and  infatuated,  either  by  match-making 
busybodies,  or  by  unprincipled  adventurers,  or  by  their  own 
inordinate  lusts,  or  by  a  romantic  imagination,  or  by  all  these 
partially  together.  Thus  deceiving  and  being  deceived  more 
or  less,  they  launched  their  connubial  ship,  and  put  to  sea  with- 
out compass,  chart  or  nidder.  And  when  overtaken  by  storms 
in  unknown  waters,  their  stock  of  love  soon  failed,  mutual 
reproaches  followed,  and  matters  progressed  from  bad  to  worse. 
Then,  instead  of  considering  how  all  this  ill  luck  happened,  or 
how  to  amend  it,  or  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  hard  bed  fitted 
up  by  their  own  hands,  many  of  them  fooUshly  imagine  that  if 
they  could  only  select  a  new  companion,  they  would  escape  all 
their  misery  and  secure  a  matrimonial  paradise  at  once.  Little 
4o  they  dream,  that  more  than  half  the  gobhns  which  torment 
them  have  a  hell-nest  within  their  own  bosoms,  and  that  they 
are  hkely  to  carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  new  wretchedness 
into  the  next  match.  Just  in  this  state  of  things,  oiu  Love 
Doctors  come  along  and  set  up  a  grand  denunciation  of  priests,  e 
magistrates,  the  government  and  laws,  as  the  principal  authors 
of  their  conjugal  infeUcity.  These  are  bad  enough,  and  have 
great  sins  to  answer  for;  but  I  protest  against  their  being 
accused  of  sins  they  never  committed.  Let  those  who  make 
bad  matches  be  held  responsible  for  them.  Let  those  who  enter 
into  unsuitable  marriage  contracts  bear  their  own  burdens.  A 
couple  request  me  to  take  acknowledgment  of  their  matrimo- 
lual  contract  before  witnesses,  and  to  cause  proper  record  to 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  they  take  each  other  as  husband  and 
wife.  I  comply.  After  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  intemper- 
ate amativeness,  they  get  disgusted  with  each  other  and  repent 
of  their  bargain !  Am  I  to  be  cursed  for  t^ieir  errors  and  folhes  ? 
Did  I  thrust  them  into  wedlock  ?  Was  it  not  their  own  free 
act  and  deed  ? 

^.  But  they  complain  of  you  for  having  been  the  principal 
agent  of  society  in  solemnizing,  estabUshing  and  perpetuating 
their  marriage  contract ;  and  they  complain  of  the  civil  law  and 
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government  of  the  land  for  holding  them  so  strictly  to  their 
bargain. 

Kr.  Exactly  so.  Then  the  whole  controversy  concentrates 
on  two  points,  viz:  1,  the  right  of  society  to  insist  on -having 
permanent  proof  of  marriage  contracts ;  and  2,  its  right  to  in- 
sist on  the  faithful  observance  of  such  contracts.  Would  the 
complainants  abolish  all  religious  and  civil  society  ?  They 
could  not  if  they  would,  and  ought  not  if  they  could.  Society, 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,  must  exist,  wherever  human  beings 
exist  IVicU  is  a  settled  point.  Well,  nothing  like  orderly  so- 
ciety can  be  sustained  without  orderly  marriages,  and  decently 
regulated  families.  Accordingly,  human  history  uniformly  at- 
tests that  the  happiest  religious  and  civil  societies  on  earth 
have  always  been  those  in  which  marriage  was  held  most  sa- 
cred. Society  then  has  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  mar- 
riage,— an  interest  almost  equal,  on  the  whole,  to  that  of  the 
connubial  pair.  If  so,  it  has  a  clear  right  to  insist  that  the 
marriage  contmct  shall  be  publicly  acknowledged  and  recorded. 
The  precise  mode  in  which  this  should  be  done  is  unimportant 
But  that  every  marriage  should  be  an  openly  acknowledged, 
#properly  recorded  one,  is  of  great  importance  to  tlie  general 
welfare. 

I  am  equally  confident  that  society  has  a  clear  right  to  insist 
on  its  members  duly  respecting  the  obligations  of  their  marriage 
contracts.  I  will  even  say,  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
society  thus  to  insist,  by  all  uninjurious  and  disciplinary  means. 

I/irj.  Tluui  you  do  not  think  the  laws  of  civilized  society 
much  too  strict  in  holding  people  to  their  marriage  contracts, 
or  in  making  divorce  difficult  ? 

Ex.  Certninly  not.  I  think  tliem  too  lax  in  this  particular. 
They  authorize  divorces  in  some  cases  for  insufficient  reasons. 
The  demand  for  greater  freedom  of  divorce  is,  in  my  judgment, 
anti-christian,  unwise  and  unjustifiable.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  it.  What  I  would  urge  is,  that  society  aboUsh  all  laws 
which  subject  wives  to  injustice,  oppression  and  wrong  from 
their  husbands  under  pretext  of  the  marriage  relation.  They 
are  essentially  equals  before  God  in  all  natural  rights,  and 
should  be  so  treated  in  every  department  of  society.    Neither 
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this  amativeness  grows  select,  and  inspires  individuals  with  a 
partiality  for  congenial  individuals  of  the  opposite  sex.  They 
feel  a  decided  attraction  towards  those  agreeable  individuals, 
pay  them  particular  deference,  show  them  marked  attentions, 
and  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  their  society ;  yet  have  no  such 
tender  and  exclusive  love  for  them  as  to  desire  marriage.  The 
third  is  the  sphere  of  connubiality  or  strong  conjugal  love  be- 
;  tween  two  individuals  exclusively. 

In  each  of  these  three  spheres  of  activity  amativeness  man- 
ifests itself  on  three  planes,  viz  :  the  spiritual,  the  intellectual, 
V  /  and  the  sensual.  On  its  spiritual  plane,  it  is  refined,  unselfish, 
noble,  and  swayed  by  high  moral  considerations.  On  its  intel- 
lectual plane,  it  is  ideal,  imaginative,  literary  and  tasty ;  it  doats 
on  intellectual  excellences  and  congenialities.  On  its  sensual 
plane,  it  seeks  physical  conjunction  and  sensual  pleasure  as 
the  chief  object. 

In  each  of  these  three  planes  of  manifestation  amativeness 
has  its  three  degrees  of  intensity,  viz  :  its  minimum,  its  medi- 
um, and  its  maximum.  In  its  minimum  degree,  it  makes 
scarcely  any  external  demonstrations ;  it  sees,  thinks,  feels  and 
acts,  but  with  great  moderation  and  circumspection.  In  its 
medium  or  second  degree,  it  becomes  strong  and  unequivocal, 
but  confines  its  demonstrations  within  narrow  limits.  It  is  in 
earnest,  yet  calm  and  temperate.  In  its  maximum  degree,  it 
becomes  the  most  powerful,  determined  and  uncontrollable  of 
all  human  affections  in  this  mortal  state. 

From  this  analysis,  it  may  be  seen  how  vast  the  difference 
must  be  between  normal,  healthful,  innocent  amativeness,  and 
abnormal,  perverted,  criminal  amativeness.  The  difference  is 
that  between  heaven  and  helL  It  may  also  \fe  seen  how  im- 
portant and  at  the  same  time  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  keep 
amativeness  so  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  mind,  as  that  it  shall  not  become  abnormal,  diseased, 
perverse  and  criminal.  If  it  were  so  controUed  and  regulated, 
neither  male  nor  female  would  ever  be  guilty  of  the  sohtary 
vice  called  self-pollution ;  of  lascivious  actions,  gestures,  speech 
or  imagination ;  of  fornication ;  of  adultery ;  and  much  less  of 
seduction,  or  of  rape.    Neither  would  the  marriage  bed  ever 
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witness  the  intemperance,  abuse  and  abomination  now  so  fre- 
quently committed.  And  then  a  multitude  of  diseases  and 
infirmities,  some  of  them  the  worst  that  afflict  humanity,  would 
pass  away  forever.  But  if  abnormal,  perverse,  criminal  ama- 
tiveness  be  allowed  to  prevail,  outside  or  inside  of  marriage, 
the  evils  thence  resulting  will  render  it  utterly  impossible  to 
regenerate  mankind.  Physically,  intellectually,  morally  and 
socially,  these  evils  are  far  more  numerous,  mahgnant  and  de- 
structive than  human  language  can  describe.  And  what  is 
most  deplorable  of  all,  the  great  mass  of  those  therefrom  suffer- 
ing with  multiform  diseases  of  body  and  mind  do  not  suspect, 
and  will  not  be  made  to  believe,  that  they  are  the  victims,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  abused,  perverted  amativeness. 

Now  shall  amativeness  be  an  unspeakable  curse,  or  shall  it 
be  an  unspeakable  blessing  ?  It  may  be  rendered  the  one  or 
the  other.  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  render  it  an  un- 
speakable blessing,  at  least  within  the  new  social  order  I  am 
endeavoring  to  establish.  It  has  its  rightful  place  and  use.  It 
only  requires  proper  control  and  regulation.  It  is  not  to  be 
annihilated,  nor  suppressed,  but  properly  controlled  and  regu-  - 
lated.  This  is  a  cardinal  requisite  of  true  marriage.  Let  those 
who  contemplate  matrimony  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  fol- 
lowing very  common  errors : 

1.  That  venereal  pleasure  is  the  staple  good,  and  an  indis- 
pensable object  of  marriage.     It  is  but  a  minor  incidental  one. 

2.  That  marriage  gives  unbounded  license  for  the  indulgence  . 
of  amativeness  on  its  sensual  plane.  It  gives  no  Hcense  what-  \ 
ever  to  be  inteinperate,  or  disorderly,  in  such  indulgence. 

3.  That  genital  orgasm  must  take  place  somewhat  frequently, 
especially  with  the  male,  in  order  to  relieve  the  system  of 
seminal  repletion  which  would  endanger  health.  This  is  an  ut- 
terly unfounded  and  most  pernicious  notion.  There  is  no  such 
natural  necessity ;  but  the  danger  lies  in  the  other  direction. 

4.  That  the  husband  has  an  absolute  right,  by  marriage,  to 
demand  sexual  indulgence  as  an  accommodation.  Neither 
party  has  any  such  right ;  and  no  such  thing  should  ever  take 
place  without  cordial,  mutual  spontaneity. 

6.  That  the  wife  must  have  her  decreed  number  of  children. 
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I  this  amativeness  grows  select,  and  inspires  individuals  with  a 
)  partiality  for  congenial  individuals  of  the  opposite  sex.  They 
feel  a  decided  attraction  towards  those  agreeable  individuals, 
pay  them  particular  deference,  show  them  marked  attentions, 
and  take  pecuUar  pleasure  in  their  society ;  yet  have  no  such 
tender  and  exclusive  love  for  them  as  to  desire  marriage.  The 
third  is  the  sphere  of  connubiality  or  strong  conjugal  love  be- 
tween two  individuals  exclusively. 

In  each  of  these  three  spheres  of  activity  amativeness  man- 
ifests itself  on  three  planes,  viz  :  the  spiritual,  the  intellectual, 
/  and  the  sensual.  On  its  spiritual  plane,  it  is  refined,  unselfish, 
noble,  and  swayed  by  high  moral  considerations.  On  its  intel- 
lectual plane,  it  is  ideal,  imaginative,  literary  and  tasty ;  it  doats 
on  intellectual  excellences  and  congenialities.  On  its  sensual 
plane,  it  seeks  physical  conjunction  and  sensual  pleasure  as 
the  chief  object. 

In  each  of  these  three  planes  of  manifestation  amativeness 
has  its  three  degrees  of  intensity,  viz  :  its  minimum,  its  medi- 
um, and  its  maximum.  In  its  minimum  degree,  it  makes 
scarcely  any  external  demonstrations ;  it  sees,  thinks,  feels  and 
acts,  but  with  great  moderation  and  circumspection.  In  its 
medium  or  second  degree,  it  becomes  strong  and  unequivocal, 
but  confines  its  demonstrations  within  narrow  limits.  It  is  in 
earnest,  yet  calm  and  temperate.  In  its  maximum  degree,  it 
becomes  the  most  powerful,  determined  and  uncontrollable  of 
all  human  affections  in  this  mortal  state. 

From  this  analysis,  it  may  be  seen  how  vast  the  difference 
must  be  between  normal,  healthful,  innocent  amativeness,  and 
abnormal,  perverted,  criminal  amativeness.  The  difference  is 
that  between  heaven  and  helL  It  may  also  \fe  seen  how  im- 
portant and  at  the  same  time  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  keep 
amativeness  so  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  mind,  as  that  it  shall  not  become  abnormal,  diseased, 
perverse  and  criminal  If  it  were  so  controUed  and  regulated, 
neither  male  nor  female  would  ever  be  guilty  of  the  soHtary 
vice  called  self-pollution ;  of  lascivious  actions,  gestures,  speech 
or  imagination ;  of  fornication ;  of  adultery ;  and  much  less  of 
seduction,  or  of  rape.    Neither  would  the  marriage  bed  ever 
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witness  the  intemperance,  abuse  and  abomination  now  so  fre- 
quently committed.  And  then  a  multitude  of  diseases  and 
infirmities,  some  of  them  the  worst  that  afflict  humanity,  would 
pass  away  forever.  But  if  abnormal,  perverse,  criminal  ama- 
tiveness  be  allowed  to  prevail,  outside  or  inside  of  marriage, 
the  evils  thence  resulting  will  render  it  utterly  impossible  to 
regenerate  mankind.  Physically,  intellectually,  morally  and 
socially,  these  evils  are  far  more  numerous,  malignant  and  de- 
structive than  human  language  can  describe.  And  what  is 
most  deplorable  of  all,  the  great  mass  of  those  therefrom  suffer- 
ing with  multiform  diseases  of  body  and  mind  do  not  suspect, 
and  will  not  be  made  to  believe,  that  they  are  the  victims,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  abused,  perverted  amativeness. 

Now  shall  amativeness  be  an  unspeakable  curse,  or  shall  it 
be  an  unspeakable  blessing  ?  It  may  be  rendered  the  one  or 
the  other.  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  render  it  an  un- 
speakable blessing,  at  least  within  the  new  social  order  I  am 
endeavoring  to  establish.  It  has  its  rightful  place  and  use.  It 
only  requires  proper  control  and  regulation.  It  is  not  to  be 
annihilated,  nor  suppressed,  but  properly  controlled  and  regu-  - 
lated.  This  is  a  cardinal  requisite  of  true  marriage.  Let  those 
who  contcmj)late  matrimony  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  fol- 
lowing very  common  errors : 

1.  That  venereal  pleasure  is  the  staple  good,  and  an  indis- 
pensable object  of  marriage.     It  is  but  a  minor  incidental  one. 

2.  That  marriage  gives  unbounded  license  for  the  indulgence  . 
of  amativeness  on  its  sensual  plane.  It  gives  no  Ucense  what-  \ 
ever  to  be  inteinperate,  or  disorderly,  in  such  indulgence. 

3.  That  genital  orgasm  must  take  place  somewhat  frequently, 
especially  with  the  male,  in  order  to  relieve  the  system  of 
seminal  repletion  which  would  endanger  health.  This  is  an  ut- 
terly unfounded  and  most  pernicious  notion.  There  is  no  such 
natural  necessity ;  but  the  danger  lies  in  the  other  direction. 

4.  That  the  husband  has  an  absolute  right,  by  marriage,  to 
demand  sexual  indulgence  as  an  accommodation.  Neither 
party  has  any  such  right ;  and  no  such  thing  should  ever  take 
place  without  cordial,  mutual  spontaneity. 

5.  That  the  wife  must  have  her  decreed  number  of  children. 
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this  amativeness  grows  select,  and  inspires  individuals  with  a 
partiality  for  congenial  individuals  of  the  opposite  sex.  They 
feel  a  decided  attraction  towards  those  agreeable  individuals, 
pay  them  particular  deference,  show  them  marked  attentions, 
and  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  their  society ;  yet  have  no  such 
tender  and  exclusive  love  for  them  as  to  desire  marriage.  The 
third  is  the  sphere  of  connubiality  or  strong  conjugal  love  be- 
;  tween  two  individuals  exclusively. 

In  each  of  these  three  spheres  of  activity  amativeness  man- 
ifests itself  on  three  planes,  viz  :  the  spiritual,  the  intellectual, 
/  and  the  sensual.  On  its  spiritual  plane,  it  is  refined,  unselfish, 
noble,  and  swayed  by  high  moral  considerations.  On  its  intel- 
lectual plane,  it  is  ideal,  imaginative,  literary  and  tasty ;  it  doats 
on  inteUectual  excellences  and  congenialities.  On  its  sensual 
plane,  it  seeks  physical  conjunction  and  sensual  pleasure  as 
the  chief  object. 

In  each  of  these  three  planes  of  manifestation  amativeness 
has  its  three  degrees  of  intensity,  viz :  its  minimum,  its  medi- 
um, and  its  maximum.  In  its  minimum  degree,  it  makes 
scarcely  any  external  demonstrations ;  it  sees,  thinks,  feels  and 
acts,  but  with  great  moderation  and  circumspection.  In  its 
medium  or  second  degree,  it  becomes  strong  and  unequivocal, 
but  confines  its  demonstrations  within  narrow  limits.  It  is  in 
earnest,  yet  calm  and  temperate.  In  its  maximum  degree,  it 
becomes  the  most  powerful,  determined  and  uncontrollable  of 
all  human  afiections  in  this  mortal  state. 

From  this  analysis,  it  may  be  seen  how  vast  the  diflTerencc 
must  be  between  normal,  healthful,  innocent  amativeness,  and 
abnormal,  perverted,  criminal  amativeness.  The  difference  is 
that  between  heaven  and  helL  It  may  also  \fe  seen  how  im- 
portant and  at  the  same  time  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  keep 
amativeness  so  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  mind,  as  that  it  shall  not  become  abnormal,  diseased, 
perverse  and  criminal.  If  it  were  so  controUed  and  regulated, 
neither  male  nor  female  would  ever  be  guilty  of  the  sohtary 
vice  called  self-pollution ;  of  lascivious  actions,  gestures,  speech 
or  imagination ;  of  fornication ;  of  adultery ;  and  much  less  of 
teduction,  or  of  rape.    Neither  would  the  marriage  bed  ever 
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witness  the  intemperance,  abuse  and  abomination  now  so  fre- 
quently committed.  And  then  a  multitude  of  diseases  and 
infirmities,  some  of  them  the  worst  that  afflict  humanity,  would 
pass  away  forever.  But  if  abnormal,  perverse,  cruninal  ama- 
tiveness  be  allowed  to  prevail,  outside  or  inside  of  marriage, 
the  evils  thence  resulting  will  render  it  utterly  impossible  to 
regenerate  mankind.  Physically,  intellectually,  morally  and 
socially,  these  evils  are  far  more  numerous,  malignant  and  de- 
structive than  human  language  can  describe.  And  what  is 
most  deplorable  of  all,  tlie  great  mass  of  those  therefrom  suffer- 
ing with  multiform  diseases  of  body  and  mind  do  not  suspect, 
and  will  not  be  made  to  believe,  that  they  are  the  victims,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  abused,  perverted  amativeness. 

Now  shall  amativeness  be  an  unspeakable  curse,  or  shall  it 
be  an  unspeakable  blessing  ?  It  may  be  rendered  the  one  or 
the  other.  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  render  it  an  un- 
speakable blessing,  at  least  within  the  new  social  order  I  am 
endeavoring  to  establish.  It  has  its  rightful  place  and  use.  It 
only  requires  proper  control  and  regulation.  It  is  not  to  be 
annihilated,  nor  suppressed,  but  properly  controlled  and  regu-  - 
lated.  This  is  a  cardinal  requisite  of  true  marriage.  Let  those 
who  contemplate  matrimony  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  fol- 
lowing very  common  errors : 

1.  That  venereal  pleasure  is  the  staple  good,  and  an  indis- 
pensable object  of  marriage.    Jt  is  but  a  minor  incidental  one. 

2.  That  marriage  gives  unbounded  license  for  the  indulgence  . 
of  amativeness  on  its  sensual  plane.  It  gives  no  license  what-  \ 
ever  to  be  intemperate,  or  disorderly,  in  such  indulgence. 

3.  That  genital  orgasm  must  take  place  somewhat  frequently, 
especially  with  the  male,  in  order  to  relieve  the  system  of 
seminal  repletion  which  would  endanger  health.  This  is  an  ut- 
terly unfounded  and  most  pernicious  notion.  There  is  no  such 
natural  necessity ;  but  the  danger  lies  in  the  other  direction. 

4.  That  the  husband  has  an  absolute  right,  by  marriage,  to 
demand  sexual  indulgence  as  an  accommodation.  Neither 
party  has  any  such  right ;  and  no  such  thing  should  ever  take 
place  without  cordial,  mutual  spontaneity. 

6.  That  the  wife  must  have  her  decreed  number  of  children, 
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be  truly  forgiven,  without  being  restored  comj)letely  to  fonner 
position  and  confidence. 

Ex.  Cannot  forgiveness  be  real,  without  being  complete  in 
the  sense  and  to  the  extent  you  have  inferred  ?  Does  not  God 
truly  forgive  millions  of  penitents,  without  replacing  them  ex- 
actly in  their  former  peculiar  positions,  and  without  doing  away 
all  the  consequences  of  their  sins  ? 

Inq.  I  must  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Ex.  Why  then  may  not  human  beings  tnily  forgive  one 
another,  without  completely  reinstating  the  offender  in  former 
place  and  confidence  ? 

Inq.  It  would  seem  to  follow.  But  if  I  commit  adultery,  re- 
pent, and  my  wife  forgive  me,  must  she  not  love  me  as  before  ? 
And  if  she  love  me  as  before,  will  she  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  replace  me  in  my  former  position,  therein  to  exercise 
all  my  immunities,  and  to  enjoy  her  confidence  as  a  husband  ? 

Ex.  She  may,  or  may  not.  For  good  reasons  she  may.  For 
good  reasons  she  may  not.  It  is  her  right  to  determine  how  far 
she  will  replace  you  in  the  immunities  and  confidence  you 
have  forfeited ;  and  to  God  alone  is  she  responsible  for  her 
decision.  She  may  truly  forgive  you,  without  loving  and  tnist- 
ing  you,  as  before,  with  connubial  love  and  confidence.  There 
may  be  no  place  or  foundation  left  for  connubial  love  and  con- 
fidence. 

Inq.  But  under  the  second  great  commandment,  she  is  bound 
to  love  me  as  herself 

Ex.  Just  as  she  is  bound  to  love  all  other  men  and  women. 
She  was  bound  to  love  you  thus  as  a  fellow  human,  before 
your  marriage  was  thought  of  Was  she  therefore  obliged  to 
love  and  accept  you  as  her  husband  ?  Not  at  all.  Neither 
would  she  be  obliged  to  reaccept  you  as  her  husband  after  you 
had  forfeited  that  position,  even  though  you  repented  and  she 
had  forgiven  you.  The  love  of  benevolence  is  universal  and 
unchangeable.  Conjugal  love  is  select  and  conditional.  These 
different  loves  must  not  be  confounded  with  each  other. 

Inq.  I  yield  the  question  ;  and  desire  you  to  proceed. 

Ex.  The  conclusion  then  is,  that  the  act  of  adultery  is  a  cap- 
ital violation  of  the  marriage  contract ;  that  it  works  a  forfeiture 
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of  conjugal  love  and  confidence  ;  and  that  it  absolves  the  party 
aggrieved  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony ;  nevertheless,  leaving 
him  or  her  to  determine  the  extent  of  forgiveness  and  restora- 
tion. Now  comes  another  very  important  question :  Ought 
adultery  to  be  considered  the  only  sufficient  cause  of  divorce  ? 

Inq.  This  is  indeed  the  main  question  between  the  two 
general  parties  in  dispute.  I  suppose  you  rest  your  conclusion 
implicitly  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  tlie  other 
party,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  deny  his  infallibihty  as  a  divine 
teacher,  and  regard  his  authority  as  not  at  all  superior  to  tlieir 
own.     What  will  you  do  in  such  a  dilemma  ? 

Ex.  I  shall  not  stop  to  defend  my  faitli  in  Jesus  Christ  as  an 
infallible  divine  teacher,  nor  to  settle  my  opponent's  claims  to 
equahty  with  him,  nor  to  insist  that  his  teachings  ought  to  be 
conclusive.  But  proceeding  on  the  ground,  that  he  taught  only 
what  he  knew  to  be  truth,  and  tiiat  all  tmth  is  defensible  ou 
its  own  merits,  I  will  give  what  I  understand  to  be  the  funda- 
mental reasons  for  his  doctrine  on  this  point.  I  affirm  tlien, 
that  no  husband  or  wife  ought  to  divorce  his  or  her  companion 
for  any  other  cause  than  adultery  conclusively  proved. 

1.  Sexual  fidelity  is  the  grand,  central  indispensable  bond  of 
marriage,  solemnly  pledged  to  each  other  as  inviolable  by  the 
husband  and  wife  when  they  become  such.  Therefore  no 
breach  of  otJicr  obhgations  can  justify  the  injured  party  in  vio- 
lating this  all-imi)ortant  bond.  But  he  or  she  wlio  should  di- 
vorce a  continent  companion  for  other  causes,  and  should  marry 
again,  would  be  guilty  of  violating  this  sacred  obligation.  In 
this  grand  particular,  he  or  she  would  be  the  infukl  party ;  with 
no  other  excuse  than  that  the  divorced  companion  had  commit- 
ted certain  other  wrongs.  One  wrong  cannot  justify  another. 
Hence  it  is  not  allowable  for  husbands  or  wives  to  falsify  their 
solemn  pledge  of  sexual  fidelity  by  taking  a  new  companion, 
under  plea  that  other  breaches  of  faith  have  been  committed 
against  them.  This  cardinal  bond  of  matrimony  was  not  made 
contingent  on  good  behavior  in  other  respects.  It  stands  by 
itself,*  and  is  to  be  held  pecuharly  inviolable.  Many  causes 
might  warrant  and  even  necessitate  personal  separations  of 
husband  and  wife ;  but  adultery  alone  justifies  absolute  divorce. 
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2.  So  long  as  sexual  fidelity  remains  inviolate,  there  is  a 
basis  of  eiTort  and  hope  for  the  removal  of  other  causes  of  dis- 
affection. Errors,  follies  and  sins  may  be  corrected  ;  reforma- 
tion may  be  accomplished ;  the  parties  may  be  reconciled  ;  the 
breaches  may  be  healed.  The  parties  and  all  their  friends  are 
bound  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  this  end.  It  would  be 
wicked  in  them  to  throw  away  the  great  advantages  afforded 
them  by  tliis  unbroken  bond  of  sexual  fidelity.  The  aggrieved 
party  owes  it,  by  solemn  pledge  to  the  delinquent  one,  to  bear 
with  and  try  to  correct  all  infirmities,  frailties  and  offenses 
possible.  This  too  is  the  dictate  of  pure  love.  But  when  it  is 
avowed,  that  a  husband  or  wife  claims  the  nght  to  fonn  a  new 
sexual  connexion,  though  the  principal  tie  of  the  old  one  has 
never  been  violated  by  the  other  party,  the  higher  law  is  evi- 
dently contemned  for  the  sake  of  carnal  convenience. 

3.  Marriage  is  an  institufion  so  sacred  in  its  nature,  so 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  human  society,  and  so  indispensable 
to  moral  order,  that  all  who  enter  into  it  are  in  duty  bound  to 
make  great  sacrifices  of  personal  feehng  and  convenience  for 
its  sake.  They  ought  not  to  treat  it  lightly.  They  ought  not 
to  contract  or  dissolve  its  bonds  wantonly.  They  ought  not 
to  profane  and  desecrate  it.  They  ought  not  to  set  an  evil 
example  of  recklessness,  either  in  forming  or  dissolving  its 
peculiar  relationship.  If  they  have  formed  an  unhappy  connec- 
tion, it  is  their  duty  to  endure  it,  if  possible,  so  long  as  their 
companion  is  guiltless  of  conjugal  infidelity ;  and  if  they  are 
obliged  to  separate  for  other  causes,  then  to  bear  their  discom- 
forts patiently  in  voluntary  abstinence  from  all  sexual  indul- 
gence. Thus  would  they  honor  and  strengthen  the  marriage 
institution.  And  thus  would  they  admonish  mankind  to  avoid 
bad  marriages  by  precaution  and  self-discipline,  rather  than 
hope  to  escape  from  them  by  divorce. 

4.  If  divorce  be  allowed  for  other  causes  than  that  of  adul- 
tery, it  may  be  allowed  for  any  and  every  cause  pleaded  by  the 
disaffected  party.  Tliere  will  be  no  stopping  place  short  of 
sheer  caprice.  So  it  was  under  the  Old  Testament.  Moses 
permitted  husbands  to  divorce  their  wives,  by  a  written  dis- 
charge or  bill  of  divorcement     Tliis  precept  was  abused  more 
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and  more  till  the  facile  Jewish  lawyers  of  oar  Savior's  time 
construed  it  into  a  warrant  for  divorce  on  the  most  frivolous 
i^rounds.  And  in  our  own  country  many  of  the  States  have 
lowered  down  the  standard  of  divorce  till  marriage  has  become 
a  contract  dissoluble  ahnost  at  pleasure.  Still  the  latitudinarian 
Love  Doctors  cry  aloud  for  more  liberty.  There  is  no  bottom 
to  this  pit.  Sanction  no  divorces  but  for  adultery  conclusively 
proved,  and  this  pit  will  be  shut  up.  This  depreciation  and 
profanation  of  marriage  will  be  checked.  Divorce  will  then 
rest  on  principle,  not  expediency. 

5.  Divorce  for  other  causes  tlian  this  capital  one,  specified 
by  Jesus  Christ  as  alone  sufficient,  must  have  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  undermine  the  sanctity  and  stabihty  of  the  mar- 
riage institution,  to  render  it  a  thing  of  httle  importance  in  the 
ettitimation  of  thousands  predisposed  to  reckless  self-indulgence, 
and  to  encourage  the  formation  of  transient  unions  with  the 
intention,  of  at  least  one  of  the  parties,  to  quit  the  partnership 
at  pleasure.  This  demoralizing  influence  will  send  pestilence 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  society,  and  result  in  incalcu- 
lable evils.     It  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

6.  Divorce  for  other  causes  than  that  of  adultery,  by  vitiating 
marriage,  will  vitiate  moral  integrity  in  general,  foster  sexual 
hcentiousness,  weaken  all  the  virtues  wliich  sustain  good  soci- 
ety, and  superinduce  universal  degeneracy. 

7.  Divorce  for  causes  not  allowable  by  the  Christian  Rehg- 
ion  will  naturally  induce  contempt  of  Christ,  of  God,  of  the 
divine  moral  law,  and  finally  of  all  religious  obligations  which 
interfere  with  the  animal  impulses  of  mankind.  Pleasure, 
convenience  and  passional  self-gratification,  will  become  the 
highest  law.  I  must  deprecate  all  these  evil  tendencies  and 
results. 

Such  are  my  principal  reasons-  for  adhering  to  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  relative  to  divorce.  I  plant  myself  on  the  highest 
moral  and  religious  grounds  known  to  me.  I  walk  by  my  liigh- 
est  light;  and  as  I  understand  the  teachings  of  inspiration, 
history,  observation,  experience  and  reason,  they  all  confirm  me 
in  the  same  conclusion.  Have  you  any  thing  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  objection  ? 
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Inq.  I  do  uot  know  that  I  have.  My  convictions  concur 
with  yours.  I  regard  your  seven  reasons  as  sound  and  perti- 
nent. The  opposing  party  will  deny  and  controvert  them  ;  and 
I  might  easily  make  myself  the  mouth-piece  of  their  criticisms ; 
but  I  am  so  interiorly  persuaded  of  the  purity  and  excellency 
of  your  doctrine,  that  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  raise  objec- 
tions. Will  you  now  enlighten  me  a  little  respecting  those 
separations  wliich  are  to  be  sanctioned  in  your  Republic, "  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  neither  party  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  marry  again  during  the  natural  lifetime  of  the  other"  ? 

Ej:.  Wlien  The  Practical  Cluristian  Repubhc  shall  have 
become  so  far  established  as  to  give  its  rising  generation  the 
education  I  have  endeavored  to  recommend,  and  to  discipline 
its  peoi)le  in  accordance  with  their  declared  Constitutional 
Polity,  cases  of  divorce  will  be  exceedingly  rare.  So  will 
cases  of  separation.  Nevertheless,  they  are  contemplated  and 
provided  for  U5  sometimes  unavoidable  in  the  nature  of  things. 
They  will  probably  be  frequent  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
Republic,  on  account  of  the  continual  transitions  from  the 
old  order  of  society  into  ours,  and  the  cross  connections  of  our 
famiUes  with  outsiders.  Now  there  are  many  causes  of  dis- 
affection, alienation  and  antagonism,  which  render  it  quite 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  some  husbands  and  wives  to 
dwell  together  in  any  tolerable  peace  or  comfort  These  are 
to  be  done  away  with,  if  they  can  be.  Many  of  them  can  be, 
where  there  is  a  will  in  the  principal  parties  and  a  judicious 
concurrence  of  friends.  Others  are  of  so  gross  and  outrageous 
a  nature  for  the  time,  that  a  separation  of  the  parties  more  or 
less  widely  from  each  other,  is  the  only  tolerable  alternative. 
In  such  cases  a  separation  should  take  place.  Personal  out- 
rage, violence,  cruelty,  wickedness,  quarrelsomeness,  intemper- 
ance, &c.  &c.,  are  frequently  carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  be 
absolutely  intolerable.  In  all  such  cases  the  suffering  party- 
must  seek  safety  and  peace  in  sepsuration ;  and  friends  must 
assist  in  bringing  it  about.  Doubtless  there  are  also  cases  of 
uncongeniality  and  mutual  repugnance,  without  any  thing  like 
outrage  of  conduct,  which  become  so  unendurable  that  the 
parties  ought  to  separate,  at  least  till  they  are  confident  they 
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can  live  together  comfortably.  Let  them  separate.  But  in  no 
case  where  sexual  fidelity  remains  inviolate,  may  either  party 
consider  him  or  herself  at  Hberty  to  marry  again  during  the 
natural  lifetime  of  the  other.  Let  each  be  considered  in  duty 
bound  to  do  the  other  all  the  good  that  can  be  judiciously  done 
under  the  circumstances. 

Biq.  But  can  I  not  easily  bring  up  cases  of  drunkenness, 
bmtality  and  wickedness,  far  more  insufferable  than  ordinary 
cases  of  adultery  ?  Why  should  not  the  injured  party  be  en- 
titled to  divorce  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  sometimes 
less  afflictive  one  of  adultery  ? 

Ex.  For  the  reasons  already  assigned.  Evils  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  their  immediate  local  and  external  insufferabiUty, 
but  by  their  internal  and  ultimate  general  malignancy.  Thus 
adultery,  all  things  considered,  is  more  intolerable  than  any  of 
these  dreadful  kinds  of  conduct  to  which  you  refer.  Besides, 
if  men  and  women  are  placed  on  a  footing  of  equal  rights,  as  I 
insist  they  should  be,  and  if  those  who  cannot  live  peaceably 
together  shall  go  into  quiet  separation,  each  with  what  justly 
belongs  to  him  or  her,  what  more  would  you  have  ?  It  must 
be  the  liberty  to  contract  a  new  sexual  connexion.     Is  this  it  ? 

Inq.  It  comes  to  this,  I  must  admit;  but  I  am  ashamed  of  it, 
and  will  not  attempt  to  plead  its  necessity.  I  think  myself, 
that  the  least  of  the  evils  in  such  a  case  would  be  for  the  suf- 
fering party  to  remain  in  chaste  separation.  Finally,  I  do  not 
see  that  the  people  of  your  RepubUc  are  in  much  danger  of 
hard  cases  in  the  matrimonial  line,  unless  they  bring  their 
troubles  with  them  out  of  the  old  social  state.  Yoiu"  sovereign 
divine  principles,  your  Non- Resistance,  your  Teetotalism,  your 
Women's  rights,  your  religious  discipUne,  your  educational 
system,  your  views  of  marriage,  your  whole  social  poHty  and 
moral  order,  are  in  the  highest  degree  preventive  of  the  causes 
which  render  divorce  and  minor  connubial  separations  neces- 
sary in  existing  society.  As  to  the  world  in  general,  its  bad 
matches  and  connubial  miseries  are  undoubtedly  deplorable. 
You  have  no  faith  that  freedom  of  divorce  is  the  remedy  for 
these  evils.  You  are  sure  that  it  will  only  render  a  bad  matter 
worse.  In  this  you  axe  at  ixreconcilable  issue  with  the  whole 
S2 
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Free  Love  school.  You  insist  on  precaution,  prevention,  en- 
lightenment, education,  reformation,  forbearance,  self-discipline 
and  the  utmost  endurance  of  hard  experience,  as  the  principal 
means  to  be  relied  on  for  diminishing  and  overcoming  matri- 
monial mischiefs.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you.  And  now,  if 
you  will  condense  the  advice  you  would  give  to  the  unhappy 
in  married  life  into  a  few  comprehensive  precepts,  we  will 
bring  this  long  Conversation  to  a  close. 

Ex.  And  with  it  Part  II.  of  my  general  Exposition.  I  offer 
the  following,  viz : 

1.  Search  out  and  try  to  understand  the  real  cause  or  causes 
of  your  unhappiness.  Otherwise  you  cannot  hope  to  find 
reUef 

2.  Examine  yourself  conscientiously  and  thoroughly,  to  see 
wherein  and  how  much  you  are  in  fault  It  may  be?  that  the 
chief  defect,  or  the  main  offense  is  in  yourself  Or  if  in  your 
companion,  it  may  be  that  you  are  too  impatient,  resentful  and 
retaliatory,  or  too  neglectful  of  the  means  necessary  to  correct 
the  evil. 

3.  Put  forth  your  best  endeavors  first  to  correct  and  reform 
yourself;  then  your  companion. 

4.  Pray  earnestly  without  ceasing  for  divine  assistance,  wis- 
dom and  grace  to  prosecute  the  work  of  reformation ;  and  es- 
pecially for  patience  to  bear  with  what  remains  unreformed. 

5.  Crucify  petty  willfulness  and  pride  of  self-infallibility. 
Be  not  sullen,  obstinate  or  pertinacious.  Acknowledge  your 
wrongs.  Confess  yoiur  faults.  Be  frank  and  truthful.  Yield 
yoiu  own  will,  taste  and  convenience  to  those  of  your  compan- 
ion, in  aU  cases  not  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
Herein  is  great  wisdom. 

6.  Magnify  not  your  companion's  offenses,  faults  or  defects. 
Proclaim  them  not  to  others.  Overlook,  bear  with,  forgive  and 
overcome  them,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  justice  and  charity. 
Abstain  from  taunt  and  reproach.  Bake  not  open  smouldering 
embers. 

7.  Be  exceedingly  slow  to  confide  your  connubial  difficulties 
to  third  persons.  Not  one  in  fifty  of  them  can  do  you  any  good, 
bnt  many  will  certainly  help  on  your  troubles.    Call  in  arbitra- 
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tors  only  in  the  last  extremity,  and  then  the  best  you  can  find. 

8.  Govern  your  passions,  your  temper,  your  tongue,  your 
tastes  and  your  imagination.  Be  moderate,  calm  and  self- 
controllable. 

9.  Be  true  to  the  sovereignty  of  divine  principles,  according 
to  your  highest  hght.  Be  firm  in  doing  your  plain  duty.  Never 
consent  to  neglect  an  imperative  duty,  nor  to  commit  a  known 
sin,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  your  companion.  Never  exact 
any  such  sacrifice  of  principle.  You  have  no  right  to  demand, 
or  to  make  such  a  sacrifice.  This  is  a  sacred  point.  Bewar* 
how  you  trifle  with  it. 

10.  SpEire  no  pains  to  acquire  knowledge  respecting  the 
nature,  objects  and  requisites  of  true  marriage  ;  and  then  use 
that  knowledge  to  the  best  advantage  possible  in  obviating  the 
difficulties  of  your  own  case. 

11.  If,  after  all,  you  find  it  impossible  to  remove  the  causes 
of  your  unhappiness,  endure  them  as  long  and  as  well  as  you 
can.  But  if  worst  come  to  worst,  quit  yourself  of  them  with 
dignity  and  heroic  decision. 

12.  Above  all  things,  govern  your  amativeness.  Shun  ex- 
cess. Correct  bad  habits  of  indulgence.  Look  not  abroad 
lustfully.  Beware  of  seductive  intimacies  and  fond  partialities 
away  from  home.  Imagine  not  another  fitted  to  make  you 
happier  than  yoiu:  own.  Poison,  disappointment,  wretchedness 
and  death  will  be  the  fruit  of  such  dreams.  Are  you  cross, 
fretful,  morose,  disgusted,  dissatisfied,  downcast,  miserable ;  or 
is  your  companion  so  ?  You  have  abused  your  nervous  sys- 
tems, probably  by  excessive,  unseasonable,  unphysiological 
indulgence  in  sexual  conjunction  and  orgasm.  Become  tem- 
perate, chaste,  circumspect,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
health,  cheerfulness,  courteousness  and  family  sunshine  return- 
ing to  you.  Then  a  Uttle  innocent  pleasure  will  be  incompara- 
bly greater  than  the  lawless  abundance  which  ends  in  death. 
Be  wise  in  this  thing,  and  you  shall  rejoice  in  a  safe  escape 
from  one  of  the  most  prolific  scourges  of  conjugal  life. 

Let  these  precepts  be  seriously  pondered,  in  connection  with 
what  I  have  before  said  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  and  I  am 
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confident  they  will  prove  to  thousands  a  far  ''  more  excellent 
way*'  out  of  connubial  misery,  than  divorce. 

Btq.  I  accord  to  your  wholesome  counsel  my  tuiqiialified 
Amen.  * 


END  or  PART  n. 
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SUPERIORITY  TO  OTHER  SYSTEMS. 


CONVERSATION  I. 


The  old  social  system  compared  with  Expositor's — What  is  conceded  and 
what  is  claimed — 1st  point  of  contrast,  the  selfishness  and  antagonism  of 
the  old  system — 2d  point,  its  compulsoriness  of  association — 3d  point,  its 
human  assumption  and  expediency — 4th  point,  its  inadequate  guaranties — 
5th  point,  its  governmental  lordliness,  ostentation  and  exorbitancy — 6th 
point,  its  objectionable  qualifications  for  membership  and  office — 7th  point, 
its  inconsistency,  contradictor iness  and  chaotic  confusion — Stmmiary  reca- 
pitulation of  points — Conclusion — Fourier's  System  to  be  next  examined. 

Ex.  Part  I  of  this  Exposition  sets  forth  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  ray  social  system ;  Part  II  presents  its  Constitu- 
tional Polity ;  and  now  Part  III.  is  to  show  its  Superiority  to 
other  systems.  Tliis  presupposes  some  acquaintance  with 
other  systems  of  society,  some  comparison  of  mine  with  those 
systems,  and  some  assurance  that  a  fair  examination  will  prove 
mine  to  be  really  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  so.  But  I  do 
not  assume  that  mine  has  no  imperfections,  nor  that  the  others 
are  destitute  of  merit.  I  only  assume  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  decidedly  superior  to  others.  If  I  did  not  feel  confident  of 
this,  I  could  hardly  be  an  honest  man  in  recommending  it  with 
the  urgency  I  do.  Yet  as  I  claim  no  right  to  dictate  judgment 
to  others,  I  am  bound  to  plead  my  reasons,  and  leave  each 
mind  to  decide  the  question  for  itself. 

I  will  commence  with  the  old  social  system,  as  actualized  in 
the  present  order  of  society,  and  compare  it  with  mine.  This 
system  organizes  society  throughout  the  earth  into  Govern- 
ments. Tliese  Governments  are  all  more  or  less  independent 
of  each  other,  and  antagonistical  in  the  supposed  leading  inter- 
ests of  their  respective  Peoples.     True  allegiance  to  any  one 
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of  these  Governments  is  understood  to  imply  an  obligation  in 
all  its  subjects  to  stand  up  for  it  in  the  last  resort,  right  or 
wrong,  against  every  other.  Hence  patriotism  beguie  the 
highest  virtue,  and  treason  the  most  damning  crwQ^kf  tliis 
social  system,  from  the  days  of  Nimrod  downwwL  ^Kcord- 
ingly  all  duties  arc  held  subordinate  to  those  of  paxrultism,  and 
all  crimes  tolemble  if  committed  in  defense  of  the  Government 
All  this  is  substantially  true  wherever  the  present  order  of 
society  exists.  Thus  we  find  the  human  race  cut  up  into  a 
multitude  of  radically  and  necessarily  antagonistical  nations. 
Each  People  has  a  governmental  organization,  which  is  not 
merely  peculiar  and  diflferent  in  certain  unimportant  respects 
frem  others,  but  which  assumes  an  attitude  of  defiance  to  them, 
and  binds  its  subjects  to  treat  them  even  in  peace  as  second 
best.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  ruler,  statesman  or  politi- 
cian, in  any  nation  of  the  earth,  who  should  declare  himself 
bound  never  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  own  country  to  the 
known  detriment  of  any  foreign  People  I  He  would  be  deemed 
a  great  hypocrite,  or  a  great  simpleton ;  and  if  found  to  be  in 
earnest  would  be  consigned  speedily  to  the  obscurity  of  private 
life.  But  why  ?  Because  the  present  social  system  inherently, 
necessarily  and  inexorably  requires  it.  There  is  no  other  al- 
ternative. Look  at  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  earth — 
the  so-called  Christian  nations.  Could  their  Governments 
sustain  themselves  without  national  selfishness  and  antagonism 
of  some  sort  toward  all  other  Peoples  ?  Not  unless  there  were 
a  radical  change  of  their  organic  constitutions.  But  to  no  such 
change  is  there  a  single  nation  yc^  enhghtened  and  good  enough 
to  consent. 

Contrast  my  system  with  this.  Contemplate  its  proposed 
Coimnunities,  MunicipaUties,  States  and  Nations,  with  all  their 
local  variety,  peculiarity  and  dissimilarity.  They  are  distinct, 
and  for  right  purposes  independent  of  each  other,  yet  harmoni- 
ously confederated  in  one  Humanitary  Union.  There  can  be 
no  organic,  authorized,  sanctified,  unavoidable  antagonism  of 
interest  between  any  of  these  organizations.  ^The  good  of  one 
is  the  acknowledged  good  of  ally  and  the  most  honorable 
statesmanship  in  our  Republic  must  be  that  \i(^ch  shall  soonest 
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detect  and  most  uncompromisingly  oppose  any  measure  where- 
by any  Community  or  Nation  is  made  to  thrive  detrimentally 
to  anoU^L  Do  you  not  see  that  in  this  fundamental  particular 
my  a^HSystem  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  old  one? 

J&i^B  JM  it,  and  the  contrast  is  very  striking.  But  ought 
you  to  tdCe  for  granted  that  the  people  of  your  Republic  will 
be  perfect  in  carrying  your  system  into  practice  ?  May  they 
not  prove  selfish  and  antagonistic  ?  May  they  not  render  your 
Communities,  MimicipaUties,  States  and  Nations  corporately 
selfish  and  antagonistical  toward  each  other  ?  I  am  obUged  to  * 
keep  in  mind  the  fact,  that  your  Republic  is  yet  to  be  actualiz- 
ed on  a  large  scale.  At  present  it  is  a  mere  germ.  Your  the- 
ory is  unexceptionable,  as  I  contemplate  it  on  paper ;  but  i^  it 
shall  one  day  number  its  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions, 
will  its  individuals  and  its  constituent  bodies  then  be  what  you 
so  confidently  expect?  Will  there  not  be  a  great  deal  of  old 
human  nature  about  it  ? 

Ex.  I  do  not  expect  that  human  nature  is  going  to  die  out 
under  my  social  system,  by  any  means.    I  should  be  very  sorry    . 
to  have  it.     Nor  do  I  expect  mankind  will  outgrow  selfishness     \ 
and  antagonism  in  one,  or  two,  or  ten  generations.     Nor  do  I      » 
teke  for  granted  that  the  people  of  our  Republic  are  to  be  per- 
fect, within  any  period  that  I  can  measure.     On  the  contrary,  I 
expect  many  of  them  will  for  a  long  time  exhibit  lamentable 
imperfections  in  various  respects.     Be  it  so ;  and  what  then  ? 
Will  it  be  the  fault  of  my  system  ?     Will  the  system  necessi- 
tate, promote  or  sanction  sefislmess  and  antagonism,  either  in 
individuals  or  organizations  ?     This  is  the  question. 

Inq.  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  do  so  in  any  way.  But  I  was 
quer}'ing  whether  selfishness  and  antagonism  would  not  spring 
up  and  thrive  in  spite  of  your  system. 

Ex.  To  a  certain  extent  no  doubt  they  will.  But  the  entire 
genius,  power  and  influence  of  the  system  wiU  be  against  them. 
Tliis  is  the  point,  of  its  superiority  over  the  old  system,  few 
which  I  am  now  contending.  I  allege  that  the  old  system,  as 
a  system,  necessitates,  encourages  and  confirms  selfishness  and  4~~. 
antagonismi  It  does  this  per  se,  legitimately  and  inevitably. 
It  does  so  in  spite  of  many  good  principles,  good  men,  and  good 
53 
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counteracting  influences  outside  of  itself.  Its  organizations  are 
necessarily  selfish  and  antagonistical.  They  were  so  in  their 
very  inception.  They  have  always  been  so  in  theirj||u^  op- 
eration. They  are  preeminently  so  at  this  momen^|fl^Hpost 
enlightened  part  of  Christendom.  Tliey  are  sodH^Bthe 
better  convictions,  ideas,  feelings  and  efforts  of  nuKygood 
minds,  who  are  doing  much  to  restrain  and  modify  tlieir  evil 
tendencies.  The  system  itself  is  inherently  incompatible  with 
the  doctrine  of  common  human  brotherhood,  with  the  common 
unity,  welfare  and  peace  of  the  race.     Is  not  this  obvious  ? 

Inq.  I  now  distinctly  see  your  point  You  are  treating  of 
social  systems  as  such,  in  their  respective  organic  influences 
on  the  human  beings  under  them.  You  assume  that  each  sys- 
tem must  have  a  powerful  institutional  influence  of  its  own, 
above  the  generahty  of  those  influences  which  spring  sponta- 
neously from  individuals,  or  from  the  ordinary  activities  of  hu- 
man nature.  And  you  claim  superiority  for  your  system  over 
the  old  one  in  this,  that  it  is  radically  benevolent,  fraternal, 
harmonic  and  peaceful ;  whilst  the  other  is^dically  selfish  and 
antagonistical. 

Ex.  Yes ;  and  consequently,  that  whatever  people  may  be, 
and  whatever  other  influences  may  tend  to  make  them,  my 
system,  so  far  as  it  goes,  must  promote  unity ;  but  the  old  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  it  goes,  must  promote  antagonism.  Under  my 
system  a  degree  of  antagonism  may  exist  among  the  people  in 
spite  of  it;  and  under  the  old  system  a  degree  of  fraternity  may 
exist  in  spite  of  it.  But  the  systerps  themselves  legitimately 
promote  the  opposite  effects-  alleged ;  the  old  oneTselfishness 
and  antagonismj  mine  benevolence  and  unity.  Hence  we 
must  conclude,  that  if  ever  mankind  become  harmonized  or- 
ganically into  a  practical  common  brotherhood,  the  old  social 
system  must  be  abandoned,  and  my  system,  or  one  substantially 
like  it,  be  adopted.  Here  then  is  one  fundamental  point  in 
which  my  system  is  obviously  superior  to  the  old  one. 

^iq.  Granted ;  please  proceed. 

Ex.  Another  point  of  superiority  is,  that  of  voluntariness  over 
compulsion.    My  system  requires  only  voluntary  association. 
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No  person  is  compelled  to  belong  to  any  of  its  organizations. 
Any  member  may  resign  and  withdraw  at  discretion.  But  the 
old  flMtam  justifies  all  its  organizations  in  assuming  control 
ovei^^^Bppons  and  property  of  jpeople,  whether  they  choose 
to  l^^'^HnVbat  control  or  not.  ^t  justifies  each  organization 
in  compHling  all  to  be  subject  to  its  government  who  for  the 
time  being  reside  witliin  its  assumed  limits,  j  And  if  any  pre- 
sume to  refuse  due  subjection  to  its  constituted  authorities,  it  is 
lawful  to  coerce,  punish  and  even  slay  them.  The  Government 
may  be  monarcliical,  aristocratical,  republican  or  democratic ; 
still  the  same  law  of  compulsory  association  and  subjection 
prevails.  And  the  same  right  to  inflict  death  on  rebels  in  the 
last  resort  is  common  to  all  these  organizations.  It  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  system,  and  runs  through  all  its  modifications 
of  constituted  power.  Hence  in  oiu  own  enhghtened  country, 
with  all  its  pretensions  to  democracy,  this  compulsory  power  is 
assumed  over  the  whole  female  sex,  besides  millions  of  men, 
who  have  no  voice  in  the  Government.  In  the  old  world,  of 
course,  the  thing  is  carried  through  all  degrees  to  its  worst  ex- 
tremes. If  the  Government  want  money,  or  physical  force,  at 
any  other  kind  of  support,  it  resorts  to  taxation,  conscription,  or 
some  kind  of  authoritative  requisition,  and  enforces  its  demands, 
if  need  be,  by  exercising  its  assumed  power  of  life  and  death 
over  all  its  subjects. '  Is  not  all  this  plain  and  undeniable  ?  Do 
you  not  see  this  point  of  contrast  between  the  two  systems  ? 
And  do  you  not  see  that  herein  mine  is  superior  to  the  old  ? 

Irfq.  I  see  and  grant  it  all.  But  I  do  not  see  how  the  old 
system  could  get  on  without  compulsion ;  nor  how  tlie  world, 
as  it  has  been  and  is,  could  get  on  without  that  system.  Man- 
kind in  general  have  not  been  and  are  not  now  intellectually 
and  morally  prepared  for  your  system.  I  presume  you  will 
admit  as  much  as  tliis.  Tlie  old  system  of  society  is  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  barbaric  conditions  and  necessities.  Mankind 
were  predominantly  animal,  selfish,  aggressive,  resentful  and 
violent  in  executing  their  will.  The  weaker  naturally  gather- 
ed round  the  stronger  and  combined  with  them ;  not  merely 
from  admiration  of  their  excellence,  but  from  motives  of  defense 
and  protection  against  outrageous  aggressors.     Hence  society 
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and  government.  Association  of  some  sort  was  a  natural  waati 
a  natural  pleasure.  Compulsory  society  was  a  necessity,  •  for 
the  protection  of  the  more  orderly  and  well  dispoMiBMunst 
those  who  were  much  less  so.  Government  is  tha^^^^Bnc- 
tional  organic  authority  of  society,  and  must  operal^^^^Hety 
for  the  time  being  wills.  Society  has  hitherto  wuH^V^the 
least  of  two  evils,  that  dissentient  and  refractory  individuals 
and  minorities  shall  be  compelled,  nolens  vohns,  to  conform  to 
governmental  order.  There  was  no  other  alternative,  unless  it 
were  the  subjection  of  the  better  to  the  worse  classes  of 
minds— -consequently  to  outrage,  anarchy  and  intolerable  social 
confusion.  I  must  therefore  respect  the  old  social  system,  as 
natural  and  necessary  on  the  plane  it  occupies.  Unless  man- 
kind had  been  much  wiser  and  better  than  heretofore,  your 
social  system  could  not  possibly  Imve  been  adopted  and  carried 
out.  It  could  not  have  been  appreciated,  nor  hardly  conceived 
of  ideally,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  world.  Voluntary  associ- 
ation, commonly  so  called,  has  been  wonderfully  developed 
within  the  last  half  century.  During  that  brief  period  there 
has  been  more  voluntary  association,  in  civilized  nations,  for 
good  objects,  and  with  greater  success,  than  among  all  mankind 
of  preceding  generations.  This  is  greatly  to  your  encourage- 
ment. Yet  you  must  not  forget  that  nearly  all  the  voluntary 
associations  extant  place  themselves  under  the  patronage  and 
protection  of  these  very  sword-sustained  governments,  in  which 
the  old  order  of  society  culminates.  They  are  mostly  charter- 
ed corporations,  made  up  of  people  who  believe  in  the  neces- 
sity of  legal  compulsion  and  military  force,  and  who  rely  on 
Government  to  protect  their  persons,  their  association  a^d  their 
funds.  They  do  not  go  your  len^h.  They  are  not  Christian 
Non-Resistants.  They  do  not  confide  in  purely  moral  and  un- 
injurious  forces.  The  sword  is  their  dernier  resort,  either  as 
wielded  by  the  government,  or  by  their  own  hands.  In  this 
their  voluntary  association  is  unlike  yours. 

Ez,  1  cordially  assent  to  all  this.  But  is  it  any  the  less  true, 
that  my  system  is  superior  to  the  old  and  reigning  one  in  vol- 
untariness ?  Grant  that  the  time  has  but  recently  arrived  when 
my  system  could  be  introduced ;  now  that  it  is  receivable  even 
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by  a  few,  it  may  be  and  certainly  ought  to  be  a  superior  one. 
And  all  who  are  prepared  for  it  ought  to  adopt  it  as  such. 
ThosM|ri|^re  unprepaired  will  of  course  either  continue  under 
the  ^^^^H^i  or  embrace  some  one  which  they  deem  still 
bctt^^^^Hine.  But  surely  an  order  of  society  which  com- 
pels IHBirto  support  it,  and  which  accomplishes  its  objects 
wholly  by  moral  and  beneficent  forces,  must  be  radically  supe- 
rior to  one  nvhich  assumes  the  power  of  life  and  death)  over 
involuntary  subjects  and  governs  them  by  terror.  I  thmk  my 
second  point  cannot  be  successfully  controverted. 

Another  point  of  superiority,  which  I  claim  for  my  system 
over  the  old  one,  is,  that  it  subordinates  human  expediency 
entirely  to  the  sovereignty  of  clearly  declared  divine  principles. 
It  leaves  no  discretionary  prerogative  in  any  human  being  or 
combination,  to  legislate,  arbitrate  or  dictate  in  any  case  con- 
trary to  the  supreme  divine  law.  \$io  Government,  no  majority, 
no  unanimous  nation,  is  invested  with  such  authorityJ  Divine 
principles  are  plainly  stated  and  acknowledged.  They  are 
God's  laws.  Their  sovereignty  is  absolute.  Nothing  known 
to  be  essentially  repugnant  to  them  is  allowable  to  individuals, 
to  combinations,  to  organizations,  or  to  society  at  large.  Tims 
human  government  is  made  strictly  subordinate  to  divine 
sovereignty.  But  the  old  social  system  starts  with  the  assump- 
tion, that  its  organizations  have  a  natural  or  God-given  right  to 
make  laAvs  and  enforce  them  at  discretion.  Monarchs,  legisla- 
tors, judges,  magistrates,  and  above  all  majorities,  are  not 
bound  by  inflexible  divine  laws,  .like  individuals ;  tliey  are 
God's  vicegerents,  invested  with  plenary  authority  to  decree, 
enact  and  repeal  laws  for  their  subjects,  according  to  their  own 
judgment  of  what  is  most  expedient  under  the  circumstances. 
They  have  no  plainly  stated,  solemnly  acknowledged  principles 
to  be  held  inviolable  as  their  supreme  fundamental  law.  They 
acknowledge  God,  but  claim  that  he  has  somehow  invested 
them  with  very  large  discretionary  powers  to  govern.  They 
acknowledge  divine  laws,  but  regard  them  as  designed  chiefly 
for  individuals  in  their  religious  and  moral  relations ;  not  for 
organized  human  Governments,  to  restrain  and  regulate  their 
functionaries.     Hence  the  most  enlightened  organizations  of 
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the  old  order  of  society  proceed,  on  these  liigh  assumptidimi^ 
conduct  all  the  affiiirs  of  Government  according  to  what  they 
deem  the  highest  human  expediency.  They  denv^Hjj^ttiere 
is  a  Higher  Law  tlian  tliis,  to  which  organic  so<^^^^B  its 
governmental  officials  are  amenable.  Many  gr^^^^^Hood 
men  have  taught  that  there  is  such  a  supreme  divinSHi^and 
that  every  human  Government  is  as  much  bound  by  it  as  indi- 
viduals are ;  that  every  human  law  contrary  to  the  divine  is 
null  and  void,  in  the  very  nature  of  tilings.  But  not  a  single 
Government  under  the  old  social  system  has  yet  accepted  tliis 
doctrine.  Expediency,  policy,  or  some  written  law  of  their 
own,  is  the  highest  law  in  every  nation  under  heaven.  In  our 
own  professedly  Republican  country,  one  of  its  most  honored 
Senators  gravely  afhrmed,  that  slaves  were  absolutely  the 
property  of  their  masters  because  human  laws  had  made  tliem 
so.  And  a  large  majority  of  its  august  Senate  have  repeatedly 
contemned  the  doctrine,  that  the  Government  of  the  nation  i% 
bound  by  a  higher  law  than  the  Federal  Constitution.  Tlie 
same  supremacy  of  human  expediency  is  assumed  and  acted 
upon,  with  very  slight  limitations,  by  all  the  organizations  of 
the  old  order  of  society.  They  declare  war  and  make  .peace  , 
they  determine  right  and  wrong  by  their  own  legislation ;  they 
ordain  penalties  and  inflict  death  on  their  own  authority ;  and 
they  teach  their  subjects  to  regard  all  tliis  as  the  legitimate, 
indisputable  prerogative  of  human  Governments.  If  this  pre- 
rogative happens  to  be  questioned,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to 
God,  it  is  boldly  asserted  that  God  himself  has  invested  organ- 
ized society  with  all  this  dicretionary  authority.  And  if  any 
individual,  or  combination  of  people,  resist  "  the  powers  that 
be,"  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  Government  to  enforce  its  au- 
thority at  whatever  cost  of  human  life.  Such  is  the  old  social 
system  in  this  particular.  Is  not  mine  unspeakably  superior 
to  it? 

Liq.  I  think  you  are  conclusively  right  on  this  point  Wliat 
next? 

Ex.  My  system  is  also  superior  to  the  reigning  one,  in  respect 
to  its  guaranties  of  internal  order,  welfare  and  happiness. 
Every  acknowledged  citizen  of  our  Republic  is  to  be  ensured 
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"  Mppifortable  home,  suitable  employment,  adequate  subsist-  i    ^^  \  ^   , 
ence,  congenial  associates,  a  good  education,  proper  stimulants  \  ''z^/    ^ 
to  pejoHjj^I  righteousness,  sympathetic  aid  in  distress,  and  due  >  ;'   \ 
prot^^^^^tlie  exercise  of  all  natural  rights."     These  things     \,^^.*' 
are  ^^^^Hable  to  the  order,  welfare  and  happiness  of  society. 
UndeH^l^stem  they  are  solemnly  guarantied  to  all  the  order-    , ,   ' 
ly  citizens  and  dependents  of  the  Republic.     A  decent  mini-    F* ' "  ■ 
mum  of  them,  if  nothing  more,  must  be  provided  in  some  way* 
for  all  members,  probationers  and  dependents  of  every  Com- 
munity ;  and  the  whole  system  legitimately  tends  to  the  reali- 
zation of  these  guaranties.     Vagrancy,  beggary,  pauperism, 
squalid  poverty,  destitution  of  employment,  idleness,  haunts  of 
vice,  ignorance,  gross  neglect  of  religious  and  moral  discipline, 
unrelieved  distress,  and  abandonment  of  the  deeply  wronged, 
are  all  provided  against.     They  cannot  exist  in  our  RepubUc, 
except  very  partially,  clandestinely,  accidentally  and  tempora- 
rily. 

But  how  is  it  under  the  old  social  system,  in  the  existing 
order  of  society  tliroughout  the  earth?  That  system,  as  a 
system,  guaranties  nothing  but  penal  and  miUtary  protection  to 
its  Uege  subjects  against  domestic  and  foreign  offenders.  It 
leaves  its  organizations  to  provide  more  or  less  for  the  welfare 
of  their  subjects,  in  respect  to  ahns  and  education,  as  each 
People  may  choose.  The  more  enhghtened  nations  have  grad- 
ually made  partial  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the 
education  of  the  young.  Some  States  have  even  done  honor- 
ably in  these  respects.  But  generally  tliroughout  the  earth. 
Governments  have  expended  tlieir  resources  in  war  and  prep- 
arations for  war;  in  repressing  and  punisliing  crime,  in  sub- 
duing insurrections,  riots  and  mobs; (in  pomp,  parade  and  "^ 
display  j  in  every  thing  ahnost  but  generous  preventives  of 
wretchedness  among  the  common  people.  Armies,  navies, 
forts,  arsenals,  military  trainings,  prisons,  gibbets  and  the  whole 
paraphemaha  of  warlike  and  penal  appliances  are  every  where 
hberally  provided  for.  The  people  are  taxedy  peeled  and  ex- 
hausted to  maintain  these  so  called  guaranties  of  order,  are  ' 
taught  to  regard  them  as  indispensable,  are(tickle<^  with  the 
display  of  them,  and  are  confirmed  in  their  admiration  of  them. 
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Meantime,  tliey  may  have  homes  if  they  can  get  themf  ,^|j^ 
ployment  if  they  can  obtain  it,  a  comfortable  subsistenoe  if 
they  can  procure  it,  education  if  able  and  disposed  t^/mue  it, 
decent  society  if  they  choose  and  can  work  their^^^^Bp  it, 
relief  from  distress  by  beggary,  or  in  the  alms  houa|^^^^pigh 
the  intervention  of  some  charitable  society,  and  praHKn  in 
some  of  their  rights  by  paying  the  Government  a  round  price 
for  its  services.    Hence  the  universal  scramble/  for  subsistence, 
competence,  wealth,  pleasure,  distinction  and  power— each 
jostling,  thoming,  overreaching,  outwitting  and  trampling  under 
foot  another,  in  order  to  success.     Under  such  a  system  there 
may  be  a  vast  amount  of  good  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the 
immensity  and  complexity  of  evil ;  but  very  little  of  the  good 
springs  from  and  is  promoted  by  the  system.     It  is  chiefly 
spontaneous  from  other  sources,  and  exists  in  spite  of  the  radi- 
cal defects  of  the  system/^  God  has  so  constituted  all  nature, 
that  good  on  the  whole  shall  preponderate  over  evil,  in  spite  of 
all  outward  circumstances,  conditions  and  arrangements  under 
human  control.'    Tliis  however  does  not  excuse  us  from  at- 
tempting the  highest  good  possible,  but  ought  mther  to  prompt 
us  to  untiring  devices  and  eflbrts  for  the  institution  of  favorable 
circumstances,  conditions  and  arrangements.     And  when  we 
behold  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  connected  with  every 
organization  under  the  old  social  system,  hving  in  ignorance, 
poverty  and  social  degradation,  we  ought  to  inquire  how  much 
of  it  is  fairly  chargeable  on  the  system  itself     It  is  not  all  thus 
chargeable,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is.     It  may  be  owing  to  the 
inherent  evil  influences  of  the  system,  or  to  its  inefliciency  in 
certain  directions  for  good.     Probably  to  both.     Whether  the 
faults  are  emissive  or  commissive,  they  are  notorious ;  and  the 
superiority  of  my  system  in  tliis  particular  is  undeniable. 

^tq.  I  shall  raise  neither  controversy  nor  query  on  this  point 
Please  proceed. 

Ex.  Another  point,  in  respect  to  which  I  claim  superiority 
for  my  system  over  the  old  one,  is,  the  simplicity,  utiUty,  be- 
nignity and  modesty  of  its  Government.  All  its  oflicials  are  to 
be  fraternal  servants  performing  their  functions  faithfully, 
without  pomp  or  display,  without  any  higher  compensation 
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tko^i^^operatives  of  the  better  class  in  the  ordinary  industries 
of  life,  without  monopoly  or  craft,  without  power  to  burden  or 
prey  UM^^eir  constituents,  and  without  any  kind  of  exemp« 
tion  ^/Bjm  common  sovereignty  of  divine  principles.  They 
are  fl^^Wged  class  only  in  being  clothed  with  important 
officialwiPonsibilities,  and  in  being  afibrded  large  opportuni- 
ties for  serving  their  constituents.  I  need  not  expatiate  on  this 
prominent  featiure  of  my  system.  Look  at  the  corresponding 
one  in  the  prevailing  system,  and  note  the  contrast.  It  is  well 
indicated  in  our  Savior's  words  to  his  disciples,  when  there  had 
been  a  strife  among  them  who  should  be  greatest.  **  The 
kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordghip  over  them ;  and  they 
that  exercise  authority  upon  them  are  called  benefactors.  But 
ye  shall  not  be  so ;  but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him 
be  as  the  younger ;  and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve.'* 
Luke  xxii :  25,  26.  All  Governmental  agencies  under  the  old 
social  system  assume  a  kind  of  lordship.  They  patronizei 
rather  than  serve  the  people.  They  are  authoritative,  prone  to 
external  display,  expensive  in  all  their  operations,  exorbitant 
in  aU  their  charges,  lavish  of  the  pubUc  revenues/  and  forever 
grasping  afler  fat  salaries,  large  stipends  and  a  luxurious  main- 
tenance. Need  I  more  than  allude  to  the  monstrous  revenues 
absorbed  up  in  monarchical  nations  by  royalty,  nobility  and  the 
endless  retinue  of  officials?  Even  our  own  comparatively 
modest  and  economical  Governments,  in  Republican  America, 
are  assuming,  patronizing,  exorbitant,  costly  and  wasteful  to  a . 
deplorable  extent.  When  we  get  beyond  our  common  Town 
and  Municipal  officials,  who  for  the  most  part  render  much 
useful  service  for  small  pecuniary  compensation,  we  find  Gov- 
ernment every  where  exhibiting  a  disposition  to  have  its  own 
way,  to  take  its  own  time,  to  be  sued  unto,  waited  upon,  flat- 
tered and  hired.  It  must  be  approached  with  great  deference, 
formahty,  technicality  and  subserviency.  Then  it  will  conde- 
scend to  hear,  consider  and  act  It  will  tardily  adjudicate  our 
quarrels,  regulate  our  affairs,  rid  us  of  our  ofienders,  and  extend 
to  us  its  protection.  But  its  chariot  wheels  must  be  continually 
greased,  its  heralds  duly  feed,  and  all  its  runners  well  paid. 
In  fine,  it  sets  an  exorbitantiphce  on  all  its  services,  and  in  too 
6i 
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many  cases  actually  niins  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  ft^tt 
tesort  to  its  interference.  It  is  the  most  fastidious,  dilatory, 
uneconomical  and  exorbitant  of  all  human  instrumwt^ties. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  costs  more  than  it  come^M  ^et  it 
always  keeps  up  the  same  patronizing  air,  and  aftQkdCjMpB  has 
paid  it  ten  dollars  to  get  one,  he  is  required  to  take  olWiis  hat 
and  respectfully  thank  the  Court,  or  Legislature,  or  Magistrate, 
for  having  graciously  condescended  to  act  in  the  case.  So 
intolerable  is  all  this  to  men  of  sense  and  benevolence,  that 
many  of  them  are  coming  to.  the  conclusion  that  they  will  do 
Iheir  own  governing,  and  if  they  are  sued  for  tlieir  coat,  will 
give  it  up  at  once  rather  than  tlirow  away  treble  its  value 
on  Gk)vemment  officials.  As  for  the  multitude,  they  are  trained 
up  to  think  that  the  sun  would  scarcely  shine  or  the  rains 
fall,  if  it  were  not  for  the  beneficent  care  exercised  over  them 
by  this  same  sword-sustained,  money-devouring  Government 
And  until  we  can  convince  theiu  that  there  "  is  a  more  excel- 
lent way"  and  render  them  willing  to  adopt  it,  they  must  be 
permitted  to  do  as  well  as  they  can  in  the  old  one.  But  if 
any  man  can  give  a  good  reason  why  Governmental  function- 
aries should  assume  patronic  airs,  and  be  paid  five,  ten,  twenty 
or  a  hundred  times  more  for  a  day*s  service  than  the  average 
of  skillful  and  efficient  industrial  operatives,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  that  reason  is.  But  I  forbear.  Is  there  any 
xoom  to  doubt,  that  my  system  is  superior  to  the  reigning  one 
in  this  particular  ? 

^,  None  at  all.  The  only  doubt  I  have  is,  whether  your 
People  will  faithfully  adhere  to  this  simphcity,  utiUty,  benigni- 
ty and  modesty  of  tlieir  constitutional  Government  Such 
virtues  are  apt  to  die  out,  when  numbers,  wealth  and  power 
have  greatly  increased. 

Ex,  I  am  aware  it  has  always  been  so.  There  will  be  great 
danger  of  it  in  our  Republic.  But  I  can  only  protest  against 
it  in  advance,  and  throw  up  safeguards  in  my  system  for  its 
prevention.  And  all  I  claim  is,  that  I  have  done  so,  that  my 
system  is  sound,  and  that  in  this  particular  it  is  radically  supe- 
rior to  the  old  one. 
V  It  is  also  superior  in  another. important  respect;  its  qnalifica- 
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tions  for  members! lip.     Persons  of  cvcr}^  ngc,  capable  of  under-  . 
standing  decently  the  obligations  of  membership  and  willing  to 
assume^^ts  resi)onsibililies,  may  become  coequal  members  in 
all  iti  oigd^izations,  without  the  qualification  of  being  a  male, 
or  hei^g  ^jlute,  or  beiug  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  having 
been  bik  in  the  country,  or  possessing  a  certain  amount  of 
property,  or  being  of  honorable  birth,  or  taking  any  oath  of  al- 
legiance.    And  all  are  equally  ehgible  to  every  office  for  wliich 
their  associates  deem  them  personally  suitable.    "  "Worth  makes 
the  man,"  or  w^oman,  and  is  the  grand  quahfication  for  mem- 
bership.   Perfection  is  not  required  or  expected.    Many  imper- 
fections will  be  overlooked.      But  the  governing  principles, 
motives  and  intentions  of  candidates,  must  be  those  which  the 
Cluistian  Religion  declares  to  be  essential  to  human  happiness. 
But  how  is  it  under  the  old  social  system  ?    Who  are  admitted 
into  the  membersliip  of  its  governmental  organizations,  and 
who  excluded,  and  on  what  grounds  ?     Who  are  eligible  to 
office  and  on  what  conditions  ?    Is  moral  character  made  an 
indispensable  quahfication  1     Are  aU  the  intelhgent  and  good 
admitted  ?     Is  there  any  profligacy  or  crime  except  treason,  or 
conviction  for  some  notoriously  odious  offense,  that  excluded 
men  from  such  membership  and  eligibihty  to  office?    Read  the 
bloody  and  licentious  history  of  the  past     Look  into  the  royal 
families,  at  the  nobility,  at  the  statesmen,  the  politicians,  the 
voters,  the  members  and  officials  of  governmental  society. 
For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  those  who  in  any  nation  have 
a  voice  in  its  government  are  distinguishable  from  mere  sub- 
jects.    They  belong  to  the  society  which  assumes  to  govern 
the  nation.     They  arc  rulers,  by  virtue  of  membership  in  the 
so  called  civil  society  of  that  People.     All  the  rest  are  mere 
subjects.      Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  most  abandoned 
profligates  are  sometimes  found  on  thrones,  or  in  cabinets,  or 
in  senates,  or  on  the  bench,  or  in  command  of  armies,  or  in  the 
most  important  offices.     They  were  bom  to  it,  or  have  strode 
with  bloody  feet  over  their  crushed  fellow  creatures  to  the 
summit  of  power,  or  have  somehow  become  the  possessors  of 
enormous  wealth,  or  have  worked  their  way  to  fame  by  great 
talents  unscrupulously  used,  or  have  risen  to  distinction  by 
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"crooking  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  where  thrift  was 
wont  to  follow  fawning  "  or  have  made  their  fortunes  by  man- 
stealing,  slave-trading  or  slaveholding !  Who  cares  how  they 
got  into  place  and  power?  What  has  the  system "h  it  to  ex- 
clude them  ?  There  they  are,  along  with  many  who  |ae  -jrorthy 
and  honorable  on  their  own  plane.  We  do  not  condAnn  all, 
nor  lump  the  reputable  with  the  vile.  But  there  the  vile  are, 
in  the  highest  places  of  human  authority !  Why  is  it  so  ?  Ask 
the  old  social  systenL  Ask  why,  in  RepubUcan  America,  a 
drunken  rowdy,  or  a  ruffian  pugiUst,  is  welcomed  to  the  ballot- 
box,  whilst  an  intelligent,  exemplary  woman  has  no  right  there? 
Ask  why,  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  unexceptionally  worthy 
men  are  excluded  from  civil  society,  merely  because  negro 
blood  runs  in  their  veins,  whilst  the  most  infamous  white  men 
are  not  only  allowed  to  vote,  but  to  hold  responsible  office  ? 
Why  thousands  of  Christian  slaves  should  be  denied  even  the 
tight  to  give  testimony  in  Courts  of  law  against  the  most  inhu- 
man white  man  guilty  of  rape,  whilst  one  of  their  masters,  after 
selling  perhaps  his  own  offspring  on  the  auction  block,  is  eligi- 
ble to  the  highest  offices  in  the  nation,  and  may  be  elected 
special  guardian  of  human  rights  ?  Such  questions  are  preg- 
nant with  their  own  answers.  They  imphcate  the  reigning 
social  system  as  exceedingly  loose,  defective  and  barbaric,  in 
respect  to  the  qualifications  for  membership  in  its  governmental 
organizations.  Is  not  mine  incomparably  superior  in  this  par- 
ticular? 

Ing.  No  doubt  it  is.  But  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  moral  character  a  qualification  for  membership  in  the  civil 
society  of  any  country.  It  would  not  be  pmcticable  to  draw 
the  line,  to  adhere  to  it,  and  to  compel  the  excluded  immorahsts 
to  submit. 

Ex,  That  may  be.  But  it  would  be  so  for  the  want  of  a 
general  will  in  the  people,  and  because  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
railing  system  is  wholly  unsuited  to  such  moral  purity.  This 
only  demonstrates  still  more  conclusively  the  radical  superiori- 
ty of  my  system. 

Jhq.  I  cannot  contest  that  superiority.    I  only  say,  let  your 
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s^Tstem  be  fairly  tried.     Have  you  any  other  point  of  superiority 
to  allege  ? 

Ez,  Yes,  a  great  many  others.  But  I  shall  name  only  one 
more.  This  is  the  consistency  of  its  objects,  its  principles,  its 
polity,  and  its  practical  methods  of  operation.  All  these  are 
distinctly  declared  and  explained.  They  are  all  noble,  benefi- 
cent, fraternal  and  world-regenerative.  They  are  all  consonant 
with  each  other.  They  all  repudiate  and  abjure* injurious  force,^  — 
the  rendering  evil  for  evil,  the  resisting  of  evil  with  evil,  the 
doing  of  evil  that  good  may  come.  And  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
the  system  must  ever  be  righteousness  and  peace.  But  the  old 
system  is  replete  with  inconsistency,  contradiction,  confusion 
and  violence.  (Jt  is  so  in  its  objects,  in  its  principles,  in  its  pol-4'r^ 
ity,  in  its  practical  methods  of  operation,  and  in  its  obvious 
results.J  Accordingly  the  whole  existing  order  of  society  is  .  t 
restless,  conflicting,  incongruous,  suspicious,  defiemt,  treach- 
erous, vindictive  and  hostile.  It  is  so  through  all  its  castes  ancl 
ranks,  through  all  its  parties  and  factions,  tlurough  all  its  ele- 
ments. It  is  so  in  government,  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in 
trade,  in  every  thing.  Both  Church  and  State  have  all  these 
incongruous  and  combative  elements  seethmg  continually  as 
in  a  vast  caldron.  How  can  it  be  otherwise ;  human  nature 
being  as  it  is,  organized  and  trained  under  the  reigning  social 
system  ?     I  think  this  poiif t  too  must  be  granted. 

I  will  now  recapitulate  my  points,  and  close.  I  claim  that 
my  social  system  is  radically  and  decidedly  superior  to  the  old 
one  in  the  seven  respects  alleged,  viz : 

1.  The  old  system  is  essentially  selfish  and  antagonistic. 
Mine  is  essentially  benevolent,  paternal,  unitive  and  harmonic. 

2.  The  old  system  is  essentially  involuntary  and  compulsory. 
Mine  is  essentially  voluntary  and  non-compulsory. 

3.  The  old  system  is  based  on  human  assumption  and  ex- 
pediency. Mine  is  based  on  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  well 
understood,  solemnly  acknowledged  divine  principles. 

4.  The  old  system  has  no  adequate  guaranties  of  internal 
order,  welfare  and  happiness.  Mine  has  ample  and  complete 
guaranties. 

6.  The  old  system  authorizes  governmental  agencies  to  be 
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lordly,  ostentatious,  expensive,  arrogant  and  exorbitant.  But 
mine  authorizes  only  such  as  arc  preeminent  for  simplicity, 
utility,  benignity,  economy  and  modesty. 

6.  The  old  system  makes  people  ehgiblc  to  membership  and 
office  in  its  governmental  organizations,  with  httle  or  no  regard 
to  moral  principles  or  character,  and  exchiiles  millions  on  ac- 
count of  sex,  age,  color,  birth,  poverty  and  other  peculiarities  in 
themselves  wholly  imblamable.  Mine  prescribes  high  yet  not 
impossible  moral  qualifications  for  all  who  enter  its  member- 
ship, and  sets  up  no  ill-founded  distinctions. 

7.  The  old  system  is  inconsistent,  contradictory  and  confus- 
ed in  its  objects,  its  princi])les,  its  polity,  it^j  practical  methods 
of  opemtion,  and  in  its  obvious  results.  Mine  is  perfectly 
consistent,  harmonic  and  unitar}'  in  all  these  particulars. 

I  conclude  with  expressing  my  firm  persuasion  that  my  so- 
cial system  contains  every  tiling  really  good  in  the  old  one, 
without  any  of  its  evils,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vast  amount  of 
good  impossible  of  attainment  under  the  old. 

Jnq.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  think  so,  and  hope  the  whole 
world  will  at  last  be  convinced  of  it  by  practical  demonstra- 
tion. What  social  system  do  you  propose  to  bring  into  com- 
parison next  ? 

JEr.  Tliat  of  Charles  Fourier ;  which  we  will  take  up  at  our 
earliest  convenience. 
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CONVERSATION   II. 

Fui:ri7.bism. — Charles  Fourier  a  great  man  and  philosopher,  but  over  praised 
and  over  censured — Erief  sketch  of  his  life — A  summary  statement  of  his 
general  philosophy — Very  curious  ideas  of  human  and  planetary  souls,  of 
immortality,  retribution  &c — The  twelve  passions,  the  three  theories,  the 
three  axioms  &c — Explanations  and  remarks — Documents  are  placed  in 
Inquirer's  hands,  unfolding  Fourier's  social  system,  to  be  examined  prepar- 
atory to  another  Conversation. 

L\q.  I  expect  to  fiiid  myself  exceedingly  interested  and  in- 
structed by  an  examination  of  Charles  Fourier's  social  system, 
and  by  your  attempt  to  show  that  yours  is  superior  to  his.  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  real  merits  and  defects  of  what  is  called 
Fouricrism.  I  desire  to  be  reliably  informed  concerning  them. 
I  have  frequently  heard  Fourier  eulogized  by  his  admirers  in 
the  most  extravsigant  terms,  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  and 
wisest  of  philosophers ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  denoimced  by 
his  dcspisers  in  equally  strong  terms,  as  one  of  the  most  vision- 
ary and  corrupt  of  theorists.  Amid  all  this  paneg}'ric  and  de- 
nunciation I  have  hitherto  suspended  judgment,  in  hope  of 
some  favorable  opportunity  to  form  a  just  one.  I  trust  thjat 
opportunity  has  now  arrived.  And  before  you  proceed  to  criti- 
cise his  social  system,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  biography. 

E,r..  You  will  be  convinced  by  careful  investigation,  that 
Charles  Fourier  was  a  great  man  in  his  sphere,  a  very  remark- 
able theoretical  philosopher,  and  a  most  suggestive  public 
writer.  You  will  find  his  social  systeiti  aiming  at  the  most  • 
benevolent,  grand  and  beautiful  results  for  universal  humanity. 
You  will  find  it  most  scientifically  based,  constructed  and  coffi^ 
pletcd,  according  to  his  own  philosophy.  And  you  will  find  in 
it  many  of  the  best  sentiments,  ideas,  propositions,  plans  and 
suggestions  ever  submitted  speculatively  to  the  consideration 
of  intelligent  minds  concerning  the  relations  and  destinies  of 
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man.  As  a  social  system,  taken  in  the  whole,  it  is  the  most 
ingenious  and  complete  of  any  hitherto  propounded.  It  can 
be  studied  with  profit  by  all  social  architects,  and  eclectically 
tumed  to  good  account  by  all  who  are  seeking  the  elevation  of 
human  society.  But  you  will  also  be  convinced  on  examina- 
tion, that  Fourier  was  not  so  great  and  wise  as  some  of  his 
eulogists  have  made  him,  nor  so  visionary  and  despicable  as 
his  denouncers  have  represented.  His  warm  admirers  have 
over  praised  him,  and  his  despisers  have  over  censured  him. 
You  wi\l  find  the  same  true  of  his  social  system,  and  of  the 
pliilosophy  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  false,  fanciful,  imprac- 
ticable, pernicious  and  even  abominable,  will  be  found  mixed 
up  with  the  true,  the  real,  the  practicable,  the  salutary  and  the 
super-excellent.  Neither  Fourier  nor  Fourierism  can  be  swal- 
lowed wliole  without  mischief  Tliere  must  be  dissection,  se- 
lection, rejection,  mastication  and  thorough  digestion.  Such  is 
my  judgment ;  and  I  will  try  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  deciding 
understandingly  whether  it  is  just.  You  wish  me,  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  examination,  to  furnish  you  a  biographical 
sketch  of  this  great  socialistic  philosopher.  .  I  will  do  so. 

Charles  Fourier  was  a  Frenchman.  He  was  bom  at  Besan- 
9on,  in  Franch  Compte,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1772.  He  is 
represented  by  his  biographers  as  evincing  from  childhood  a 
remarkable  Jove  of  knowledg4  great  diligence  in  his  scholastic 
studies,  great  fondness  for  geography,  history,  statistics,  archi- 
tecture and  music,lgreat  truthfulness  and  abhorrence  of  dis- 
honesty, and  great  generosity  towards  the  poor^  He  was  always 
a  hard  student,  a  close  observer,  a  philosophic  thinker,  and 
withal  somewhat  of  an  eccentric  in  his  manners. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  left  school,  and  was  placed  with 
^  a  linen  draper  at  Rouen ;  whence,  two  years  later,  he  entered  a 
commercial  house  in  Lyons,  as  one  of  its  clerks.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  made  a  traveUng  agent,  and  famiUarized  himself 
with  many  parts  of  France,  Germcmy,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Switzerland.  During  these  travels,  he  noted  particularly  the 
geographical,  architectural  and  industrial  pecuharities  of  each 
region  visited.    Being  well  educated  in  the  exact  sciences,  and. 
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having  a  prodigious  memory  of  details,  he  stored  his  mind  with 
a  vast  amount  of  facts  for  subsequent  use. 

In  1793  his  father  died  and  left  him  about  $16,000  ;  but  hav- 
ing embarked  it  in  commercial  undertakings,  he  lost  the  whole 
of  it  within  a  year,  by  the  seige  and  ransacking  of  Lyons. 
These  were  the  days  of  the  great  French  Revolution,  when 
terror  reigned  throughout  the  country.  Fourier  was  several 
times  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  life.  He  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  the  terrorists,  escaped,  was  retaken,  sentenced  to 
death,  but  finally  let  off  on  condition  of  his  entering  the  army. 
His  only  offense  in  all  these  trials  was,  that  he  would  join  no 
party  of  the  revolutionaries.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  he  was 
discharged  from  the  army  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Again  he  became  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house,  but  spent  all 
his  leisure  hours  in  the  persevering  pursuit  of  his  favorite  stud- 
ies. In  1799,  while  employed  in  a  wholesale  warehouse,  he 
was  du-ected  to  superintend  the  secret  throwing  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  rice  into  the  sea.  This  rice  had  been  spoiled  by 
long  keeping  in  order  to  obtain  an  extortionate  price  for  it 
There  had  been  almost  a  famine,  but  the  monopolizers  held  on 
for  higher  profits,  till  it  began  to  rot  in  their  stores.  Such 
abuses  of  trade  seemed  to  Fourier  real  crimes  against  human- 
ity, and  inspired  him  with  a  determination  to  study  incessantly, 
till  he  should  find  some  means  of  effectually  preventing  them. 
Socialistic  themes  were  from  that  time  his  principal  study.  But 
first  he  directed  all  his  investigating  powers  to  the  discovery  of 
universal  laws  in  nature,  which  would  serve  as  a  scientific 
basis  for  a  true  social  system.  -  Finding  that  attraction  and 
repulsion  were  the  two  principal  laws  whereby  the  Creator 
governs  the  world,  he  traced  them  from  the  stars  of  heaven 
down  tlu-ough  all  grades  of  being  to  the  animals,  insects,  vege- 
tables and  minerals  of  the  earth.  Thus  he  ultimately  elabo- 
rated his  theory  of  universal  unity,  and  deduced  his  platform 
of  human  association.  ^  He  became  an  author  in  spite  of  his 
daily  occupation  as  a  mercantile  clerk,  and  in  spite  of  his  scanty 
income.  In  1808  he  published  his  first  work,  entitled  "  Theory 
of  the  Four  Movements ;"  but  only  the  first  volume  of  it,  as  a 
sort  of  prospectus.  No  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the  public, 
55 
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and  finding  it  imperfect  in  certain  respects,  he  withdrew  it 
from  circulation,  and  went  on  with  his  studies.  Having  at 
length  completed  his  discoveries  and  verified  his  Theory,  at 
least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  was  encouraged  to  publish  two 
volumes  of  his  great  work  in  1822,  under  the  title,  *  A  Treatise 
on  Domestic  and  Agricultural  Association."  lie  then  went  to 
Paris  and  staid  a  year,  in  the  hope  of  getting  liis  work  review- 
ed. But  finding  that  only  money  would  procure  the  desired 
notice,  he  betook  himself  again  to  business.  Five  years  passed 
without  his  obtaining  any  review,  or  making  himself  known  to 
any  influential  person.  He  was  then  induced  to  publish  an 
abridgment  of  liis  work.  But  still  the  journalists  and  reviewers 
remained  dumb. 

In  1832,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  St.  Simonians,  a  school 
of  sentimental  Communists,  embracing  several  learned  men  to 
whom  Fourier  had  sent  his  work,  an  interest  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  his  philosophy.  A  weekly  journal  was  estabhshed  for 
the  diffusion  of  his  principles,  and  even  schemes  projected  for 
the  actualization  of  liis  order  of  Association.  These  schemes 
he  discouraged  with  all  his  influence,  as  premature  and  im- 
practicable. Yet  they  were  attempted,  and  soon  failed.  In 
1835,  he  published  tlie  first  part  of  another  volume,  entitled 
"  False  Industry."  He  was  on  the  eve  of  publishing  the  sec- 
ond part,  when  he  was  cut  short  by  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five. 

_  He  was  never  married.  He  was  simple  in  his  habits,  and  an 
economical  Uver.  His  income  was  always  moderate,  never 
exceeding  $300  per  annum.  He  is  said  to  have  been  hvely 
and  cheerful  in  early  life,  but  somewhat  gloomy,  sour  and 
taciturn,  after  the  severe  studies  and  disappointments  of  mature 
life ;  yet  ever  an  honest  and  exemplary  man.  His  death  seems 
to  have  been  superinduced  by  a  fatal  fall,  in  the  night  time, 
down  tlie  staircase  of  his  lodgings.  He  was  badly  bruised,  and 
never  recovered,  though  he  continued  several  months.  Having 
no  confidence  in  medical  science,  he  refused  to  have  any  phy- 
sician called.  Two  of  his  intimate  friends  were  practitioners 
and  suggested  prescriptions,  but  he  neglected  their  judgment; 
still  preferring  to  follow  his  own  judgment.    Nor  would  he 
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ncccpt  the  rainistmtions  of  servants  and  watchers.  He  per- 
emptorily refused  to  have  liis  importuning  friends  set  up  on  his 
account  by  night.  Silence  and  loneliness  were  more  agreeable 
to  him.  Gn  tlie  eve  of  his  death,  he  sent  liis  nurse  to  bed  at 
midnight,  requesting  her  to  rise  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
She  did  so  ;  but  his  spirit  had  fled  ;  his  body  was  foimd  kneel- 
ing by  the  bed  side. 

Tlius  closed  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of  Charles  Fourier.  He 
was  honorably  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmatre ;  and  on 
his  tomb  were  engraved  the  tliree  fundamental  axioms  of  his 
doctrine,  viz : 

1.  "  Tlie  Series  distribute  the  Harmonies." 

2.  "  Attractions  are  proportional  to  Destinies." 

3.  "  Analogy  is  universal." 

He  left  no  less  than  seven  volumes  of  unpublished  manu» 
scripts,  intended  as  parts  of  the  great  work  whereof  he  had 
published  only  the  two  before  mentioned.  Considerable  por- 
tions of  these  manuscripts  have  since  been  pubbshed  by  his 
friends  ;  among  which  are  two  volumes  on  "  The  Passions  of 
the  Human  Soul."  Perhaps  this  is  all  I  need  to  offer  relating 
to  the  biography  of  Fourier. 

Liq,  It  is  brief,  but  interesting  to  me ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  more  of  so  distinguished  a  man.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if 
you  can  now  give  me  a  condensed  view  of  his  general  philos- 
ophy, I  shall  be  much  better  prepared  to  understand  his  social 
systcnn. 

Ri.  I  will  attempt  to  do  so.  If  I  understand  his  writings, 
his  general  philosophy  may  be  summarily  stated  nearly  as 
follows  : 

Nature  is  ilUmitable.  It  consists  of  and  comprehends  all 
existing  worlds,  beings,  things  and  elements.  The  first  princi- 
ples or  elements  whereof  all  nature  is  composed  are, 

1.  ^pint,  the  active  principle. 

2.  Matter,  the  passive  principle. 

3.  Mathematics,  the  neuter  principle. 

All  action  originates  in  Spirit.  All  individuated  form  is  con- 
stituted of  matter,  either  gross  or  refined.     All  diTiBion,  variety, 
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arrangementi  law  and  order,  spring  from  Mathematics.  Such 
are  the  lyiiversals  of  nature. 

.       There  is  a  vast  chain  of  being,  commencing  with  the  infinite 

!  God  and  descending  hnk  afler  Unk  to  the  infinitesimal  atom. 
I  Or,  in  the  ascending  view,  there  are  aromal  atoms,  composites 
'  in  endless  variety  up  to  globes,  solar  systems,  universes,  bini- 

'  verses,  triniverses,  &c.  &c  Spirit,  Matter,  Mathematics,  are 
the  primal  elements  of  all  these.^  Hence  motion,  individua- 
tion, association,  groups,  series  and  universal  unity,  in  and 
under  the  one  infinite  God.  He  alone  is  unchangeable.  All 
else  is  continually  performing  revolutions,  through  cycles  of 
changeful  duration  corresponding  to  man's  birth,  infancy,  child- 
hood, youth,  maturity,  old  age  and  dissolution. 
-All  bodies  have  souls  ;  not  only  man,  but  the  earth,  planets 

\  and  stars.  These  souls  are  immortal.  They  have  all  existed 
fipom  unknown  eternity.  All  our  human  souls  are  ever  connect- 
ed with  and  subordinate  to  the  soul  of  the  earth.— The  soul 
of  the  earth,  during  the  great  past,  has  existed  in  successively 
generated  or  regenerated  planets ;  keeping  all  its  own  subordi- 
nate souls  along  with  it  during  its  endless  revolutions.  During 
its  incarnation  in  each  globular  body,  it  is  in  conjugal  relations 
with  other  world-souls ;  and  various  procreations  take  place  in 
consequence.  Our  plsmet  has  its  cycle.  It  was  generated, 
bom  and  is  having  its  infancy.  It  is  now  passing  through  its 
childhood  toward  youth.  It  will  at  length  become  mature,  pass 
its  meridian,  decline,  grow  old  and  be  dissolved.  All  this  will 
take  place  in  the  process  of  ages. 

^  Human  souls  have  two  spheres,  the  material  and  the  spiritu- 
al, in  which  they  alternately  exist.  They  live  twice  as  long 
in  their  spiritual  sphere  as  in  their  material  sphere  or  earth- 
home.  Here,  they  are  in  a  dream  state,  unconscious  of  their 
spiritual  existence.  There,  they  are  fully  awake  and  perfect- 
ly conscious,  not  only  of  what  pertains  to  them  as  spirits, 
but  of  what  has  transpired  in  their  earthly  state.-^  There,  they 
can  know  what  is  taking  plsuse  with  the  dreamers  of  this  life, 
as  well  as  with  the  dwellers  in  their  own  spiritual  sphere ;  that 
is,  they  can  know  more  or  less  of  what  pertains  to  both  spheres, 
mocording  to  each  one's  capacity.    Thus,  if  a  man  live  on  earth 
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twenty  years,  we  may  know  that  he  has  lived  or  will  live  forty 
years  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  Then  he  must  come  back,  and 
live  his  proper  period  on  earth  again.  Thus  all  will  come  and 
go,  come  and  go,  successively,  till  the  death  of  the  earth,  wliich 
will  take  place  when  it  shall  be  about  80,000  years  old.  —Mean- 
time an  equitable  retribution  is  taking  place  from  period  to 
period.  He  who  is  a  beggar  during  his  present  term  of  life  on 
earth,  either  has  been  a  prince  in  some  former  lifetime,  or  will 
be  the  next  time  he  is  sent  to  dwell  on  earth.  So  all  souls  will, 
on  the  whole,  experience  an  equal  amount  of  good  and  evil. 
So  will  all  the  higher  planetary  souls. 
^  Human  society  in  the  aggregate  has  likewise  its  infancy, 
cliildhood,  youth,  maturity,  decline  and  dissolution.  It  is  now 
in  its  childhood.  The  tnie  system  of  Association  has  just  been 
discovered.  It  will  ere  long  be  adopted ;  but  several  genera- 
lions  wll  be  required  to  perfect  the  race.  Then  will  follow 
long  ages  of  inconceivable  felicity.  But  in  process  of  time 
will  ensue  gradual  decline,  old  age,  universal  discord,  and  final- 
ly the  death  of  the  planet  Its  soul  will  then  depart  into 
another  duly  formed  and  appropriate  globe,  or  into  the  Sun,  and 
will  take  all  its  subordinate  souls  away  with  it  to  a  new  home. 
,^A11  the  beings  and  things  of  this  boundless  nature  are  gov- 
erned, under  God,  by  a  universal  law  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 
All  things,  from  God  down  to  man,  are  endowed  with  twelve 
essential  passions.  In  man  these  passions  are  the  following 
named :  ' — 

1.  Sight.  2.  Hearing.  3.  Taste.  4.  femell.  5.  Touch.  These 
five  are  classed  as  sensuous  passions.;  6.  Friendship.  7.  Love. 
8.  Farailism.  9.  Ambition.  These  are  classed  as  Afifectional 
passions.  10.  Emulation.  11.  Alternation.  12.  Cumulation. 
These  are  classed  as  distributive  passions^  And  the  whole 
twelve  culminate  in  Unityism.  These  twelve  fundamental  pas- 
sions are  the  causative  impulses,  or  attractive  forces,  which 
prompt  all  the  activities  of  God,  angels  and  men ;  and  which* 
in  one  way  or  another,  cause  all  the  movements,  all  the  arrange- 
ments, and  all  the  harmonies  of  universal  nature.  -^ 

The  recondite  subtlety,  complex  nicety  and  mathematical 
exactitude  into  which  Fourier  elaborated  his  passional  philoso- 
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phy  would  require  the  lifetime  of  a  great  genius  to  master. 
-L§hall  not  undertake  to  thread  such  a  lab3ninth.  Suffice  it 
to  state,  that  the  science  of  music,  with  all  the  distinctions, 
accords  and  combinations  of  the  diatonic  scale,  seems  to  have 
been  followed  as  a  model  illustration  and  analogical  exponent 
of  universal  nature.  His  speculations  are  synthetically  and 
analytically  curious  beyond  description  ;  and  I  may  venture  to 
say  beyond  all  ordinary  comprehension. 
---    He  resolved  his  philosophy  into  three  theories : 

1.  The  theory  of  imiversal  movementW  phenomenal  effects. 

2.  The  theory  ofjuniversal  attraction jpr  impulsive  causes. 

3.  The  theory  of  imiversal  analogy  ck  correspondency. 
These  combined  constitute  HiS^-grand  theory  of  universal 

unity,  or  what  Pope  expressed  when  he  said, 

"All  ore  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is  and  God  the  soul." 

Pope  however  could  never  have  imagined  a  "  stupendous 
whole"  composed  of  such  an  infinitude  of  little  wlwles  all  geo- 
metrically proportioned,  adjusted  and  controlled  with  such 
systematic  passional  nicety.  For  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a 
perfect  system,  Foiurier  assumed  that  a  law  of  exceptions  runs 
through  every  department  of  nature ;  and  by  means  of  tliat 
pecuhar  law,  he  accounted  for  whatever  could  be  accounted  for 
in  no  other  way. 

Finally,  he  deduced  his  three  grand  axioms  as  tlie  quintcs- 
cence  of  his  entire  philosophy.  These  seem  to  have  been 
variously  expressed.  I  have  already  given  them  as  inscribed 
on  liis  tomb.  I  will  now  give  them  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Hugh 
DoHERTY,  author  of  the  "  Critical  Annotations,  a  Biography  of 
Fourier,  and  a  General  Introduction,"  accompanying  Morell's 
translation  of  the  two  volumes,  entitled  "  The  Passions  of  the 
Human  Soul.*'     They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  law  of  series  and  degrees  rules  paramount  in  all  tlie 
-**  harmonies  of  nature. 

2.  Attractions  are  proportional  to  destinies  in  every  part  of 
the  creation. 

3.  Analogy  is  a  universal  law  of  nature. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  extend  this  statement 
farther. 

Inq.  Perhaps  not.     I  will  be  content,  if  you  can  afford  me  a 
few  explanations.     I  do  not  quite  understand  some  of  the,,.^'T*r*^ 
terms  and  prepositional  expressions  used.     Wliat  does  Fourier 
mean  by  "  FamiUsm"  as  a  passion  ? 

Ex.  He  means  to  designate  that  pecuUar  feeUng,  or  spring 
of  feeling  in  human  beings,  wliich  prompts  tliem  to  desire 
offspring — to  found  and  raise  up  a  family. 

Liq.  What  does  he  mean  by  "  Emulation"  as  a  passion  ? 

-Ec.  He  means  that  pecuhar  feeling,  or  spring  of  feeling, 
wliich  delights  in  contrasting,  rivahng  and  excelling.  He  calls 
tliLS  the  cabahstic  passion,  and  maintains  that  its  influence, 
when  rightly  manifested,  is  exceedingly  salutary,  or  will  so  be 
in  a  true  order  of  society.  Groups  will  cabal  under  tlieir  chiefs 
to  strengthen  and  perfect  their  serie  in  contrastive  excellence 
over  other  series.  Thus  a  wholesome  stimulus  will  continually 
operate  on  all  groups  and  series. 

Liq.  What  does  he  mean  by  "  Alternation"  as  a  passion  ? 

Ex.  Tliat  pecuhar  feeling,  or  spring  of  feehng,  which  craves 
change,  and  dehghts  in  alternation  of  employments  and  enjoy- 
ments. He  sometimes  calls  this  tlic  "  Composite"  passion ; 
and  contends  that  its  tendency  is  to  intensify  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  passions,  and  so  increase  the  amount  of  human  happi- 
ness. 

Inq.  What  does  he  mean  by  "  Cumulation"  as  a  passion  ? 

Ex.  That  peculiar  feeUng,  or  spring  of  human  feeUng,  which 
desires  to  interlock  and  combine  as  many  different  enjoyments 
as  possible — seeking  pleasure  in  several  ways  on  the  same 
general  occasion.  As,  for  instance,  to  attend  a  festival,  at 
which  dear  friends  are  to  be  n^et  with,  at  which  rare  curiosities 
are  to  be  seen,  at  which  eloquent  orators  are  to  speak,  at  which 
there  is  to  be  excellent  music,  at  which  there  are  to  be  refec- 
tions, and  at  which  one's  children  are  to  be  dehghted.  He  calls 
this  passion  "  Papillon,"  or  interlacive.  It  cumulates  several 
gratiffcations  with  each  other  in  one  connection. 

Inq.  And  his  philosophy  assumes,  that  all  these  passions  are 
good,  and  ought  to  be  indulged  ? 


.■^A 
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"""TEr.  It  assumes  that  they  are  fundamental  springs  of  human 
feeling,  that  they  are  all  good  in  their  nature,  that  they  cannot 
be  wisely  repressed,  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  their  legiti- 
mate play,  and  that  when  all  freely  developed  and  perfected, 
they  will  result  only  in  the  highest  happiness  of  indrviduals, 
groups,  series,  societies,  nations  and  the  race.  But  he  says 
they  are  all  Hable  to  a  subversive  activity,  that  this  produces 
all  the  discords  of  human  existence  during  the  imperfect  stages 
of  the  race,  and  that  these  discords  necessarily  induce  all  the 
repressive,  punitive  and  warhke  contrivances  of  society,  as  it 
has  been  and  is.  Mankind  and  society  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  true  philosophy,  the  true  system  of  association,  and  the 
true  method  of  dealing  with  these  passions ;  and  so  they  have 
awkwardly  done  the  best  they  knew,  in  condemning  and  re- 
pressing feeUngs  which  only  need  to  be venhghtened,  regulated 
and  harmonized,  j  But  if  they  will  now  just  try  to  profit  by  his 
discoveries,  they  will  learn  how  to  ennoble,  perfect,  harmonize 
and  even  intensify  every  one  of  these  twelve  cardinal  passions, 
so  as  to  make  them  all  operate  beneficently  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

Ihq.  And  is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  ? 

Ex.  Certainly  there  is  a  great  deal  of  abstract  trutk  Many 
of  the  underlying  ideas  are  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  But  in 
practical  applications  and  the  extremes  to  which  he  carries 
them,  I  should  be  obliged  to  differ  from  him  widely. 

Inq.  ^  What  does  he  mean  by  "  Unityism"  ? 

Ex,  He  means  Harmony,  Justice,  Rehgion.  He  means, 
that  when  all  the  passions  are  in  tune,  and  all  the  movements 
to  which  they  give  rise  are  perfected  severally  and  collectively, 
there  will  be  a  grand  accord  of  the  whole,  culminating  in  God. 
All  will  be  unity  within  each  individual,  each  group,  each  serie, 
each  world,  each  universe,  and  so  on  throughout  universal 
natiure ;  all  will  be  in  true  order,  relation  and  association ;  all 
will  be  in  unity  with  each  other  and  with  God.  -  Then  perfect 
justice  and  charity  will  prevail,  and  God  "  be  all  in  all,"  as  Paul 
expressed  it.  Fourier  held  this  to  be  the  destiny  of  nature. 
And  Religion,  with  him,  means  order,  justice,  harmony — ^the 
purely  natural  and  true  activity  of  all  passional  forces— con- 
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formity  to  the  laws  of  God  in  nature.  Man,  with  him,  is  truly 
religious  when,  hke  the  pipe  in  the  organ,  he  gives  just  his 
proper  note.  Thus  comes  the  grand  omnific  diapason  of  the 
vast  whole.     This  is  Unityism. 

^  Inq,  What  does  he  mean  by  the  axiom,  "  the  series  distrib- 
ute the  harmonies"  ? 

Ez.  He  means  that  the  law  proceeds  from  the  center  of  the 
associated  groups,  and  determines  their  order,  their  attractions 
and  repulsions,  and  of  course  their  harmonies.  For  example : 
in  the  solar  system  there  is  a  center  of  gravitation,  a  point  of 
equilibrium.  It  is  in  the  sun,  ^hich  is  the  controller  of  the 
planets  -with  their  respective  groups  of  satellites.  The  satel- 
lites are  related  in  a  peculiar  way  to  their  primaries  and  revolve 
around  tliem.  Yet  the  primaries  revolve  around  the  sun*  in 
their  proper  orbits,  carrying  their  secondaries  along  with  them. 
Thus  the  sun,  as  the  head  of  the  solar  series,  controls  the 
attractions,  repulsions  and  harmonies  of  his  inferiors.  He  dis- 
tributes the  harmonies  of  the  system.  So  in  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  the  commander-in-chief  is  the  presid- 
ing center  of  the  organization.  He  issues  his  orders,  and  they 
are  transmitted  through  all  the  groups  of  the  serie  to  the  most 
subordinate.  He  distributes  the  harmonies  of  all  the  divisions, 
brigades,  regiments  &c.\  So  God,  as  the  supreme  central  au- 
thority of  universal  nature,  distributes  the  harmonies  of  all  the 
descending  series,x^down  to  the  beehive,  the  ant-hill,  and  even 
to  infiiiitcsimalism  exhausted. 

Inq.  Well,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  ascertain  his  real  mean- 
ing. The  phraseology  of  the  axiom  seemed  almost  inexplicable 
to  me  on  first  hearing.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain 
the  second  axiom,  "  Attractions  are  proportional  to  destinies"  ? 
.^  Ex.  Fourier  means  by  this,  that  all  things,  beings,  groups  and 
series  in  nature  have  a  certain  destiny  or  end  for  which  they 
were  created — a  capital  center  of  gravitation,  so  to  speak ;  and 
that  each  is  attracted  to  its  destiny  in  proportion  to  its  fitness 
or  real  adaptedness  to  it  Consequently,  if  there  be  no  sub* 
versive  movement  occasioned  by  disturbing  forces,  the  attrae* 
tion  indicates  the  destiny,  and  will  infallibly  conduct  to  itv^  So 
of  the  planetary  bodies.  So  of  man.  So  of  all  societary 
56 
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groups  and  series.  So  of  sexual  unions.  This  was  his  most 
favorite  axiom  as  a  Socialist  But  I  think  it  liable  to  great 
extravagance  and  abuse.  He  was  exceedingly  addicted  to 
analogies,  mathematical  niceties,  and  theoretical  ultraisms. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  a  substratum  of  truth,  and  deserves  to  be 
well  pondered. 

Inq.  According  to  your  understanding  of  this  axiom,  if  we 
should  see  a  lad  constantly  inclined  to  draw  and  sketch  forms, 
we  must  conclude  he  was  made  for  a  painter,  and  ought  to  en- 
courage him  accordingly.  So  of  all  marked  attractions  for 
particular  pursuits  in  life ;  and  so  of  personal  loves.  /  Attrac- 
tions are  proportional  to  destinies.  They  indicate  and  lead  to 
y  destinies.  Is  this  the  idea?  ^ 
/.  J    a  Ez.  I  so  understand  it.     But,  as  just  now  suggested,  we 

should  beware  of  mnning  it  into  extravagance  and  abuse.  It 
would  be  easy  to  fall  into  great  follies  in  applying  and  follow- 
ing it. 

Ihq,  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  glad  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  his  recondite  phraseology.  Please  explain  the  third,  and  I 
will  excuse  you :  "  Analogy  is  universal." 

Ex.  Fourier  meant  by  this,  that  all  parts  of  nature  are  alike 
in  their  fundamental  constitutionalities,  that  they  are  controlled 
by  common  laws,  that  they  are  types  and  antetypes  more  or 
less  of  each  other,  that  they  are  remcLrkably  correspondent  to 
each  other,  and  that  there  is  a  fitness  of  all  things  spiritual  and 
material  to  each  other.  He  carried  this  doctrine  to  great 
lengths  in  theorizing.  There  was  no  limit  to  his  analogies  and 
correspondences.  For  instance,  the  exact  science  of  music 
was  with  him  a  guide  to  moral  science  in  reference  to  the 
passions  of  the  human  souL  And  he  became  as  mathemati- 
cally confident  of  the  accuracy  of  his  passional  gamut,  as  of 
the  musical  one.  All  things  were  full  of  curious  analogies 
and  correspondences,  to  his  observation,  or  at  least  to  his  iniag- 
inatian.  No  doubt  this  third  axiom  has  an  important  truth  at 
the  bottom,  but  not  so  unqualified  a  truth  as  he  assumed.  It 
was  in  carrying  his  analogies  to  these  extremes,  that  he  found 
reasons  for  believing  that  "  the  elephant,  the  oak  and  the  dia- 
mond were  created  by  the  Sun ;  the  horse,  the  lily  and  the 
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ruby  were  created  by  Saturn ;  the  cow,  the  jonquil  and  the 
toj)az  were  created  by  Jupiter;  the  dog,  the  violet  and  opal 
stones  were  created  by  our  earth  itself,"  6cc.  Thus  it  was  that 
in  anticipating  the  progress  of  the  human  race  and  the  ultimate 
j)crfe(.'tion  of  the  earth,  he  dreamed  not  of  railroads  and  steam 
locomotives,  "  but  imagined  new  creations,  such  as  anti-lions, 
anti-whales  and  other  huge  animals,  to  carry  men  on  land,  or 
draw  tlicir  ships  across  the  ocean,  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an 
hour."  But  let  us  dismiss  his  extravagances,  and  leave  him 
tlie  credit  of  all  that  is  sound,  grand  and  beautiful  in  his  phi- 
losophy.    Need  I  proceed  further  with  these  explanations  ? 

Inr/.  No  further.  Accept  my  thanks  for  yoiur  labors  in  ac- 
quainting me  with  Fourier's  general  philosophy.  I  was  too 
ignorant  of  it  to  judge  decently  of  his  social  system;  but 
though  now  only  inducted  into  its  alphabet,  I  think  it  will 
greatly  prepare  me  for  the  examination  about  to  be  instituted. 
Please  proceed. 

JEx.  I  cannot  give  you  a  more  lucid  and  just  view  of  Fonrier*s 
social  system,  than  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hugh  Doherty,  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  work,  entitled  "  The  Passions  of  the 
Human  Soul,"  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  To  liberal 
extracts  from  this  Introduction,  I  shall  subjoin  others  fron^ 
Mr.  Park  Godwin's  "  Popular  View"  of  Fourier's  Doctrines.  I 
have  collated  these  extracts,  and  now  pla^e  them  in  your 
hands  for  careful  perusal  and  consideration.  When  you  shall 
have^  had  time  to  examine  them,  I  will  meet  you  again,  and 
distinctly  specify  the  points  wherein  I  deem  my  social  system 
superior  to  Fourier's. 

I/ig.  I  thank  you  for  the  documents  containing  these  extracts, 
and  will  give  them  an  early  perusal 
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FOURIER'S   SOCIAL   SYSTEM. 

[extracts  from  dohertt.] 

His  ideas  of  the  GrowOi  and  Prclgress  of  Society. 

"  Fourier  conceives  the  growth  and  progress  of  humanity 
upon  this  globe  to  be  exactly  similar  to  that  of  individual  man ; 
growth  of  the  collective  body,  by  the  fruitfulness  and  gradual 
increase  of  the  various  races  on  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
growth  of  the  collective  mind,  by  the  gradual  increase  of  in- 
telligence and  science,  creative  art  and  industry,  in  every  race 
and  nation  through  successive  ages. 

"  He  divides  the  ^\rhole  career  of  humanity,  into  thirty-two 
periods  or  transformations  of  society,  according  to  the  progress 
^,.o£intqJlect-4U4dpopulation^  He  then  compares  the  federal 
association  of  all  nations   into  one  socially,  poUtically,   and 
religiously  combined  unity  of  the  human  race,  to  a  human  fcetus 
in  the  womb,  when  all  the  organs  are  united  into  one  complete 
organism  or  body.    When  this  1>ody  has  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped in  the  womb,  tlie  child  is  bom  into  the  world  of  light 
and  natural  respirationjjwhen  the  collective  body  has  been 
X^sufficientiy  developed  in  the  incoherent  state  of  society,  hu- 
/      manity  is  ripe  for  being  led  into  the  world  of  truth,  and  peace, 
}       and  harmony,  which  is  its  natural  destiny  on  earth. 
I  "  This  state  of  social  harmony  has  been  the  object  of  all 

\  Fourier's  studies.  His  social  system  is  a  description  of  all  the 
functions  and  the  institutions  of  society,  as  he  conceives  them 
to  be  organized,  in  various  degrees  of  progress  and  perfection. 
"  As  long  as  the  human  race  is  scattered  and  divided  into 
separate  nations,  living  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  relative  un- 
consciousness of  their  respective  wants  and  destinies,  humanity 
is  in  a  state  of  limbo,  or  of  social  darkness,  feebleness,  and  in- 
completeness, unconscious  of  its  real  destiny  and  natural  col- 
lective unity.   Fourier  therefore  divides  social  life  and  existence 
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into  two  absolutely  different  states  analogous  to  those  of  life 
in  the  womb  and  life  after  birth.  At  present  we  are  living  in 
the  womb  of  darkness  or  of  social  limbo,  as  a  partially  devel- 
oped foBtus  lives  in  the  womb,  or  as  a  caterpillar  crawls  upon 
the  earth  before  it  is  transformed  into  a  butterfly. 

"  This  state  admits  of  various  degrees  of  progress  and  devel- 
opment, which  Fourier  distinguishes  by  general  names,  and 
analyzes  in  detail.     They  are^  Edenism,  Savageism,  Patri- 

ARCHALISM,  BaRBARISM,  CIVILIZATION,  GUARANTEEISM,  SoCflAL- 

isM,  and  IIarmonism.  When  social  harmony  is  once  organized, 
it  will  pass  through  twenty-four  stages  of  progressive  develop- 
ment and  perfection,  during  the  career  of  humanity  on  this 
globe ;  when  the  planet,  after  being  cultivated  like  a  garden  or 
an  earthly  paradise,  in  every  region,  during  countless  ages  of 
humanity,  sufticieutly  increased  in  numbers  to  occupy  it  fully, 
from  the  north  to  the  south  pole  in  every  latitude ;  when  the 
planet  becomes  exhausted  by  this  long  continued  cultivation 
and  im{K)verisl)ment>^he  human  race  will  fall  into  decay  and 
poverty  ;  strife  will  then  again  spht  nations  from  each  other,  as 
they  are  at  present,  and  subversion  or  descending  Umbo  wiH 
exist  for  several  agesf..until  humanity  is  finally  removed,  in 
natural  and  spiritual  life,  from  tliis  globe  to  another,  where  a 
new  career  will  be  commenced,  to  run  the  round  of  hfe  again 
through  all  its  stages,  in  a  more  advanced  degree  of  bodily  re- 
finement and  of  spiritual  goodness. 

''  Fourier  does  not  dwell  on  any  of  the  social  periods  beyond 
the  eighth,  or  harmonism ;  nor  does  he  any  where  describe  their 
institutions  and  refinements.  He  gives  elaborate  descriptions 
and  analyses,  however,  of  those  which  he  has  named.  His 
criticisms  and  appreciations  of  Edenism,  of  savage  hordes,  of 
patriarchal  clans,  of  barbarian  nations,  and  of  civilization,  are 
most  ingenious  and  instructive.  There  is  no  philosophy  of 
history  and  of  society,  which  can  be  ranked  with  Fourier's 
analysis  of  these  known  states  of  social  growth  and  progress. 
They  are  veritable  masterpieces  of  observation  and  description. 

"  When  he  attempts  to  anal3rze  the  elements  of  iutore  prog- 
ress, he  is  not  so  luminous,  though  always  most  ingenious  and 
acute.    His  grand  defect,  however,  in  this  case,  was  that  of 
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building  up  new  institutions  and  new  systems  of  society,  with 
the  materials  and  the  sciences  of  present  systems,  without 
sufficiently  perceiving  that  new  sciences,  and  new  discoveries 
of  mechanical  power  and  industrial  appliances,  are  necessary 
to  prepare  the  way  for  better  institutions  and  new  forms  of 
social  life. 

*'  He  seemed  to  think  that  Providence  would  do  the  work  of 
man,  by  creating  new  animals  and  new  vegetables  of  a  higher 
order  on  this  globe,  and  tliat  man  had  science  enough  now  to 
organize  full  social  harmony.  Knowing  tliat  man  ^ould  want 
to  travel  rapidly  from  one  region  to  another  when  refinement 
became  general,  he  did  not  think  of  locomotive  engines  and 
railways,  which  were  not  invented  when  he  wrote  his  theory; 
but  imagined  new  creations,  such  as  anti-lions,  anti-whales, 
and  other  huge  animals,  to  carry  men  on  land,  or  draw  their 
ships  across  the  ocean,  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour. 

"  The  intuition  was  correct,  but  the  conception  fanciful ;  for 
man  has  done  this  wonder  of  mechanical  invention  or  creation, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  planets  to  create  new  animals. 
The  locomotive  engine  is  a  panting  lion,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
times  more  powerful  and  docile  than  the  animal  imagined  by 
Fourier ;  and  I  have  httle  doubt  that  man  will  yet  invent  a 
mechanism  for  ballooning,  infinite  lymore  convenient  and  ame- 
natte  to  skilled  control  than  the  enormous  anti-condors  of  the 
new  creation  promised  by  the  fanciful  imagination  of  Fourier. 
The  germ  of  such  a  mechanism,  if  not  the  real  thing,  may  be 
already  seen  in  the  aerial  ship-balloons  of  Monsieur  Petin,  in 
Paris,  and  other  similar  inventions,  which  will  probably  be  tried 
ere  long,  and  brought  to  practical  perfection. 

"  There  are  many  things  in  Fourier's  conception  of  new  social 
institutions,  as  fanciful  as  his  ideas  of  a  new  creation ;  but  the 
intuitions  are  invariably  good,  and  the  conceptions,  if  not  prac- 
tical, are  interesting  and  ingenious.  Much  may  be  learned 
from  his  views  of  universal  guaranteeism,  by  which  he  means 
universal  insurance  and  discipline  against  poverty  and  loss, 
ignorance  and  immorality:  and  also  universal  federation  of 
states  or  nations,  to  protect  themselves  against  the  possibilities 
of  war,  and  profit  by  the  reign  of  universal  peace. 
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"  Ilis  views  of  socialism  are  not  so  near  the  truth  of  practical 
reality.  He  innovates  in  morals  to  a  most  unprecedented  ex- 
tent, and  sliocks  all  modern  notions  of  propriety.  In  his  next 
degree  of  progress,  he  makes  matters  worse  in  theory,  althoilgh 
he  advocates  delay  and  gradual  change  in  practice  during  some 
three  generations. 

"  The  most  interesting  part  of  his  new  system  is  that  of 
rendering  industry  attractive,  by  organizing  groups  and  series, 
companies  and  corporations  for  each  social  function,  and,  in  fact, 
for  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  all  the  functions  of  society.  Travail 
attniyant  is  a  magic  word ;  the  intuition  is  divine  ;  but  the 
conceptions  which  embody  it  in  plans  and  institutions,  are 
fanciful  in  many  parts,  and  palpably  defective  in  their  consti- 
tutive elements. 

"  A  man  might  just  as  well  conceive  the  plan  of  a  fine  palace, 
and  attempt  to  build  it  with  the  clots  and  remnants  of  mud 
cabins,  as  conceive  a  new  idea  of  collective  social  harmony, 
and  buUd  it  up  of  the  conflicting  interests  and  habits  of  com- 
petitive society.  This  is  what  Fourier  has  done  in  his  social 
system.  He  has  labored  hard  to  conciliate  the  interests  of 
every  class  as  they  exist  at  present ;  priests  and  nobles,  laymen 
and  i)lebeians,  kings  and  peasants,  laborers  and  capitalists  ;  the 
productive  and  the  unproductive  classes  of  every  shade  and 
character,  are  brought  together  in  his  phalanx,  and  expecte^Kp 
work  peacefully  together  for  their  mutual  good.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  conserve  whatever  has  existed  in  society,  and  give  it 
place,  not  in  the  museum  of  liistory  and  curiosity,  but  in  the 
living  organism  of  social  harmony.  He  has  written  volumes 
of  theory  on  the  natural  equihbrium  of  labor,  skiU,  and  capital, 
wliich  fall  entirely  to  the  ground,  before  the  new  developments 
of  science  and  political  economy,  in  which  perpetual  rent  and 
usury  are  proved  to  be  the  elements  of  revolutionary  despotism, 
and  not  the  natural  elements  of  industry  and  peace. 

"  No  man';s  intuitions  are  more  beautiful  than  those  of  Fou- 
rier, but  his  conceptions  for  reahzing  them  are  often  most 
defective. 

"  By  intuitions,  in  this  case,  I  mean  the  perception  of  that 
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wliich  is  good  and  true  in  principle ;  by  conceptions,  I  mean  the 
plans  and  institutions  invented  to  realize  ideas  practically. 

"  From  this  slight  sketch  of  his  theories  and  method,  we  may 
prdceed  to  a  critical  examination  of  his  social  system." 

Fourier's  System  of  Association. 

'*  Fourier's  social  system  has  the  same  defects  and  the  same 
merits  as  his  system  of  philosophy.  His  conception  of  a  social 
organism  corresponds  exactly  to  the  spirit  of  his  doctrine.  Pas- 
sional attraction  is  the  motive  power ,  and  mechanism  is  that 
of  companies  and  corporations  organized  for  every  function  of 
social  life  and  industry,  in  accordance  with  what  he  terms  the 
natural  laws  of  order  in  the  universe,  the  spontaneous  forma- 
tion of  groups  and  series  of  groups,  associated  in  their  common 
efforts  for  the  common  welfare  of  society  and  of  each  individ- 
ual. 

"  Tlie  present  work  contains  Fouriehr's  analysis  of  motive 
power,  or  the  passions  and  attractions  of  the  human  soul.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  my  observations  to  his  system  of  organ- 
ization and  discipline. 

"  Tlie  two  extremes  of  his  social  organism  are  what  he  terms 
the  smallest  and  largest  bodies  of  associative  unity,  the  ele- 
mentary' and  tlie  general  organism  of  humanity,  as  a  collective 
body,  on  this  earth  ;  by  which  he  means  the  special  organism 
of  a  phalanx,  and  the  general  organic  unity  of  the  whole  human 
race.  There  are  two  aspects  therefore  of  his  theory  of  social 
organization ;  the  local  or  elementary',  which  is  strictly  social, 
and  the  general  or  universal,  which  is  properly  political. 

"  I  will  explain  them  separately,  and  then  examine  them 
critically  with  regard  to  principle  and  practice." 

The  Fhafanx. 

"  The  Phalanx,  or  industrial  hive,  is  the  elementary  organ,  or 
social  unit,  of  Fourier's  system.  The  individual  is  the  ele- 
mentary cell  of  this  organ.  Two  individuals,  male  and  female, 
are  sufficient  to  procreate  and  perpetuate  the  species,  but  a 
thousand  or  more  are  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  social  and 
[  industrial  hive,  uniting  in  itself  sufficient  power  to  feed,  and 
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I 
clothe,  and  lodge,  and  educate,  and  govern  all  its  members,  in 

a  permanent,  complete  and  satisfactory  manner.  A  single 
family  coidd  not  miite  within  itself  the  means  of  satisfying  all 
its  wants.  A  dozen  families  united  could  not  grow  and  manu- 
facture, build  and  keep  in  order  all  the  food  and  clothing,  houses,  . 
tools,  machinery  and  fiuniture  required  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
man  in  civilized  society.  Thence  Fourier  proceeds  to  show  ^ 
that  a  self-governing  and  thriving  social  body  should  contain  as 
many  groups  of  individuals  as  there  are  necessary  functions  in 
a  corporate  community.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  number  of  functions  and  the  number  of 
individuals  in  a  phalanx,  insomuch  as  one  individual  may  act 
in  several  departments  of  industry  and  general  utiHty. 
^  "  According  to  Fourier's  calculations,  about  sixteen  hundred 
persons,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  would  be  necessary  to  form 
a  completely  self-supporting  social  body.  He  supposes  that 
810  permanently  healthy  and  active  persons,  are  required  to 
perform  the  necessary  work  of  an  association,  and  that  twice 
that  number  of  individuals  would  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
constant  activity  of  a  thousand  persons. 

"  The  social  body,  thus  constituted,  forms  a  perfect  self- 
supporting  organism,  which  never  dies,  new  members  being 
bom  within  its  circle  as  older  ones  die  off!  He  divides  it  into 
sixteen  tribes  or  ages,  each  containing  something  like  cn^ 
hundred  persons,  male  and  female.  The  first  tribe  is  that 
of  infants  from  birth  to  4  years  of  age ;  the  second,  that  of 
children  from  4  to  7  ;  the  last,  that  of  declining  age,  from  70  or 
upwards,  to  the  end  of  Ufe.  The  four  phases  of  life — youth, 
adolescence,  maturity^  and  declining  age — are  severally  subdivid- 
ed into  cycles  of  five  years  or  so,  some  more  and  some  less,  so 
that  the  sixteen  tribes  are  formed  of  different  ages,  from  infancy  | 
to  second  childhood.  Each  of  these  cycles  of  age  forms  what  \ 
he  names  a  tribe,  and  each  tribe  contains  two  choirs,  male  and 
female.  These  sixteen  tribes  or  thirty-two  choirs,  form  a  vortex, 
or  social  and  industrial  self-supporting  hive,  which  Fourier  tenns 
2i  phalanx,  or  associative  unity. 

"  Their  chief  occupations  are  those  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
ture, commerce,  and  domestic    economy;   art,  science,  and 
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education;  sclf-governracnt  and  social  intercourse.  Special 
corporations  are  organized  for  every  bmneh  of  industry,  and 
individuals  enrol  themselves  in  those  corporations  only,  for 
■whose  occupation  they  have  a  natural  aptitude  and  preference, 
; arising  from  their  innate  instincts  and  attractions.  This  con- 
/  stitutes  what  Fourier  terms  the  natural  basis  of  attractive  in- 
(  dustry,  where  every  person's  labor  becomes  j)leasure,  because 

I'  men  and  women  clioose  their  occupations  in  accordance  with 
their  natural  instincts  and  desires.  This  again,  accordhig  to 
Fourier,  is  the  true  source  of  happiness,  since  every  one  is 
happy  in  pursuing  that  wliich  pleases  him,  in  useful  recreation 
and  productive  energy. 

"  The  general  idea  seems  natural  and  simple,  but  his  plans 
for  working  the  details  are  often  complicated  and  impracticable. 
It  may  be  likened  to  the  first  conception  of  a  locomotive  or 
steam-engine,  which  requires  revision  and  improvement  to 
prevent  unnecessary  friction  and  explosion.  The  motive  power 
of  attraction  is  excellent,  but  the  machinery  for  working  it  must 
be  perfect  also  to  ensure  success.  The  safety-valves  will  not 
be  deemed  efficient  as  Fourier  imagines  them,  and  many  parts 
/  of  his  machinery  are  known  to  be  defective,  hi  the  mechanism 
of  actual  society,  from  which  he  has  adopted  them.  I  will 
dwell  on  one  fact  only ;  that  of  dividends  to  caj)ital  and  labor. 
"  Fourier  abolishes  salary  in  his  association,  and  establishes 
a  system  of  dividends  to  all  the  members  of  the  phalanx,  in 
proportion  to  the  amounts  of  capitcil,  and  skill,  and  labor  contrib- 
uted by  each.  He  divides  the  i)rodiict  of  the  phalanx  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  and  then  gives  one-third  part  or  four-twelfths 
of  the  whole,  to  the  ca})ital  employed  in  the  association;  three- 
twelflhs  to  the  skill  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  activ- 
ity ;  and  five-twelfths  to  the  manual  labor  of  the  collective 
\/'     body. 

"  This  system  would  enable  one-third  part  of  the  whole  body 
to  live  without  labor,  if  so  minded,  since  one-third  part  of  tlie 
whole  produce  would  maintain  one -third  part  of  the  members, 
supposing  the  capital  to  belong  exclusively  to  these  members. 
A  permanent  dead  weight  might  thus  be  formed,  to  the  mani- 
fest disadvantage  of  the  working  community.     Fourier  has 
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recourse  to  many  ingenious  devices,  to  show  that  such  would 
never  be  the  case,  and  that  attractive  industry  would  naturally 
induce  all  classes  to  be  active  and  useful  members  of  society, 
rather  tlian  lazy  drones,  living  on  the  interest  of  capital.  He 
has  also  imagined  a  system  of  ascending  and  descending  scales 
of  interest,  proportioned  to  the  larger  or  smaller  amounts  of 
capital  possessed  by  individuals ;  but  the  whole  of  this  ingen- 
ious machinery  is  a  useless  complication,  invented  to  conciliate 
the  present  views  and  interests  of  wealthy  people,  and  not  a 
rational  and  practical  system  of  social  economy. 

"  The  principle  of  perpetual  rent  has  been  exploded  as  a 
permanent  part  of  social  economy,  even  in  the  present  system 
of  society,  and  it  could  never  be  admitted  in  associative  unity. 
After  paying  rates  and  taxes  to  maintain  the  helpless,  and  de- 
fray the  government  expenses,  active  labor  would  be  alone 
entitled  to  receive  a  dividend,  for  its  cooperation  in  the  useful 
industry  of  an  associated  body.  Capital  would  be  insured 
against  all  risk  of  loss,  and  thence  be  not  entitled  to  participate 
in  profits,  or  in  produce,  in  the  shape  of  rent  or  interest  or 
usury. 

"  Every  sort  of  labor  and  activity  in  community  would  be 
rewarded  in  proportion  to  quantit?/,  quality,  and  utility ;  the  lat- 
ter of  which  would  be  determined  by  the  natiural  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  which  regulate  the  price  of  things,  according  to 
the  wants  of  general  society,  and  not  according  to  the  fancied 
merits  of  particular  talents  and  vocations. 

•'  Fourier's  analysis  of  the  productive  elements  of  wealth, 
and  their  proi)ortional  participation  in  the  produce  of  associative 
energy,  is,  therefore,  arbitrary,  being  an  imaginary  combination 
of  antiquated  privilege  and  usury,  with  the  natural  and  legiti- 
mate elements  of  justice ;  and  not  a  rational  association  of  the 
genuine  productive  and  conservative  energies  of  man  and  of 
society." 

*•  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  however,  that  the  theory  of  equal 
exchange  is  rational,  and  just,  and  perfect ;  while  that  of  per- 
petual rent  and  interest,  and  also  that  of  hmited  annuity,  are 
arbitrary  and  imperfect,  fitted  only  for  imperfect  states  of  social 
and  poUtical  economy,  and  destined  to  be  set  aside,  as  barbar- 
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ous  institutions  disappear,  and  gradual  improvements  make 
their  way  in  civilized  society. 

"  I  dwell  on  this  fact  in  the  progress  of  science,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  Fourier's  mistakes  in  theorizing  on  association.  He  has 
worked  up  many  old  materials  in  his  new  social  system,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  are  as  imperfect  and  inapplicable  to  a  system 
of  refined  moraUty  and  justice,  as  the  dividends  which  he 
awards  to  well-insured  investments  of  capital.  I  need  not 
mention  his  crude  notions  of  morality  and  intercourse  between 
the  sexes.  Perfect  liberty  will  reign,  I  have  no  doubt,  between 
the  sexes,  in  an  age  of  moral  purity  and  perfect  discipline  ;  but 
not  amongst  a  population  of  unrefined  men  and  women,  where 
the  mind  has  no  perception  of  refined  delicacy,  and  almost  no 
control  over  the  lusts  of  an  ill-regulated  organism." 

"  The  same  holds  good  in  the  freedom  and  the  discipline  of 
all  the  senses.  Absolute  liberty  requires  absolute  self-control 
as  discipline,  and  cannot  be  permitted  otherwise.  The  liber- 
ties of  imperfection  must  be  regulated  by  the  disciplines  of 
imperfection.  Fourier's  disciplines  of  love  are  not  in  keeping 
with  his  views  of  liberty.  He  has  overlooked,  and  partially 
misunderstood,  the  question  of  development  from  imperfection 
to  perfection. 

"  He  has  the  merit,  however,  of  having  stated  the  problem  of 
associative  unity  and  progress,  more  completely  than  it  ever 
was  before ;  and  though  his  system  of  solutions  be  ^defective 
in  details,  it  is  abundantly  ingenious  and  suggestive  in  compre- 
hensive views  and  speculations." 

The  S^jherical  Unity  of  Humanity. 

"  ffis  conception  of  the  spherical  unity  of  humanity,  or  the 
federation  of  continents  and  races,  in  one  social  bond  of  har- 
mony, is  a  subhme  idea.  Fourier's  theory  of  multiple  and 
universal  monarchy  may  be  erroneous  and  fanciful ;  but  his 
ideas  of  "  industrial  armies"  to  cultivate  wild  regions  and  pre- 
pare them  for  progressive  colonization,  are  really  magnificent 
and  rational. 

"  I  like  his  \Hiews  of  the  associative  unity  of  the  whole  globe, 
better  than  his  theory  of  association  in  a  single  phalanx  or 
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commimity.  They  are  more  simple  and  rational  in  general 
conception,  though  sometimes  fanciful  and  complicated  in 
detail. 

'*  He  first  groups  three  or  four  communities  into  a  union ;  a 
dozen  of  these  unions  fonn  a  district,  and  a  nmnber  of  districts 
form  a  province.  Seveml  provinces  form  a  nation;  several 
nations  an  empire  ;  several  empires  a  caliph<U ;  several  of  these 
a  region  ;  and  seveml  regions  a  continent ;.  and  all  the  conti- 
nents of  the  globe,^  spherical  unity  of  the  human  racc^/ 

"  Tliere  are  a  dozen  stages  of  progression,  from  the  element- 
ary organ  of  a  plialanx,  or  self-supporting  community,  to  the 
collective  organism  of  the  whole  globe,  in  one  universal  bond 
of  fellowship,  or  social,  and  religious,  and  commercial,  and 
pohtical  federation. 

"  The  federation  of  groups  and  series  of  individuals  in  a 
phalanx,  is  similar  to  that  of  groups  and  series  of  phalanges  in 
what  Fourier  terms  the  spherical  unity  of  the  whole  human 
race ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  there  are  but  five  de- 
grees in  the  hierarchy  of  a  phalanx,  while  there  are  twelve 
degrees  in  that  of  the  whole  globe. 

"  Fourier  estabhslies  a  sort  of  elective  monarchy  for  each  of 
the  twelve  passions,  and  their  functions  in  society,  as  well  as 
for  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  focal  passion  of  unityism ; 
so  that  he  admits  sixteen  diflerent  titles  of  monarchy,  one  of 
which  is  hereditary,  that  of  familism ;  the  others  are  elective 
annually,  except  the  throne  of  passional  unity,  which  is  for 
life,  though  not  hereditary. 

"  As  Fourier's  analysis  of  the  passions  is  imperfect,  his  theo- 
ry of  numbers,  ranks,  and  titles,  derived  therefrom,  is  fanciful 
and  arbitrary  to  a  great  extent.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  ingeni- 
ous approximation  to  unity  in  theory. 

"  The  head  of  a  phalanx  is  termed  a  wwtarch,  or  governor  of 
a  single  community ;  the  mler  of  a  union  of  phalanges  is  named 
a  dimxoh  ;  the  head  of  the  whole  globe  is  called  an  ammarch : 
the  intermediate  degrees  of  rank  and  hierarchy  are  triarchs, 
tetrarchs,  pentarchs,  hexarchs,  heptarchs,  octarchs,  ennearchs^ 
decarchs,  onzarchs,  and  douzarchs.  A  douzarch  governs  a 
whole  continent ;  an  omniarch  the  whole  globe.    Each  ruler 
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governs  in  his  own  department  only ;  so  that  there  arc  tliirly- 
two  monarchSy  male  and  female,  corresponding  to  the  male  and 
female  functions  of  the  twelve  passions,  and  the  four  functions 
of  the  passion  unityism,  in  the  regency  of  a  phalanx ;  thirty- 
two  omniarchs  in  the  areopagus  of  the  whole  globe.  These 
monarchs  are,  however,  but  the  ministers  and  rulers  of  society. 
Sovereign  authority  is  vested  in  the  people  who  elect  them. 

"  The  functions  t)f  delegated  universal  ministration,  distinct 
from  those  of  local  self-government,  are  numerous  and  various, 
in  politics,  religion,  commerce,  circulation,  science,  art,  and 
education.  One  of  its  chief  functions  is  that  of  maintaining 
healthy  and  progressive  equilibrium  in  the  population  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  globe. 

"  Fourier's  ideas  of  organizing  vast  industrial  armies  for 
reclaiming  waste  lands  and  colonizing  regions  thus  reclaimed, 
as  the  human  race  expands  in  numbers  and  productive  energy, 
are  beautifully  grand  and  simple  in  conception,  though  some- 
times overloaded  with  most  fanciful  descriptions  of  minute 
details. 

"  His  views  of  unity  of  system,  with  regard  to  language, 
currency,  weights  and  measures,  charts  and  surveys,  astronom- 
ical and  meteorological  observations,  meridians,  and  many 
other  questions  of  universal  interest  and  economy,  are  well 
worth  reading  and  discussing  with  a  view  to  progress  in  this 
branch  of  science  and  philosoi)hy.  In  fact,  no  man's  general 
views,  on  questions  of  this  elevated  character,  can  be  more 
rational  than  those  of  Fourier,  though  he  often  bids  adieu  to 
common  sense  in  his  descriptions  of  detailed  and  comphcated 
plans. 

"  It  may  be  thought  somewhat  strange  that  a  man  remarka- 
ble for  common  sense  and  clear  conception  with  regard  to 
general  principles,  should  be  so  fanciful  and  comphcated  in 
questions  of  practical  detail,  but  a  moment's  reflection  will 
explain  the  fact 

"  To  know  what  should  be  done,  is  generally  much  more 
common  than  to  know  how  it  should  be  done.  This  \vas  the 
case  with  Fourier.  He  knew  that  labor  should  be  made  at- 
tractive, that  truth  should  be  adhered  to  by  all  persons,  that 
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liberty  should  be  compatible  with  order  and  morality,  that 
justice  should  regulate  the  interests  of  all  functions  and  all 
classes  in  society,  with  many  other  things  which  conscience 
and  reUgion  lead  us  to  conceiv^e  and  understand,  and  even  to 
yearn  for  in  our  inmost  hearts ;  but  when  he  set  his  mind  to 
work  at  solving  the  problem  of  practically  reahzing  these  con- 
ceptions, he  imagined  many  complicated  schemes  of  operation, 
which  are  utterly  impossible  in  practice.  ^That  is  the  whole 
secret  of  liis  admirable  perspicacity  and  common  sense,  in 
general  conceptions,  being  allied  to  puerile  exaggerations  and 
impracticable  complications  in  his  plans  and  theories. 

"  New  arts  and  sciences  must  be  invented,  a  better  growth 
of  morals  must  be  reahzed,  before  the  principles  of  truth  and 
justice  can  be  universahzed,  as  Fourier  conceived,  upon  this 
earth. 

"  The  present  generation  is,  however,  much  indebted  to 
Fourier  for  his  life-long  studies  of  the  greatest  questions  of 
humanity.  The  Bible  is  tlie  only  book  which  treats  of  human 
destiny  more  deeply  and  more  luminously  than  the  writings  of 
this  man  of  genius.  No  philosopher  has  equalled  him  in  the 
analysis  of  human  nature  and  society ;  still  much  remains  to 
be  evolved  from  Scripture  and  from  nature,  before  human  rea- 
son can  be  fairly  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  we  require, 
to  organize  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice  practically  in 
society. 

"  How  are  the  colored  races  to  be  civihzcd  ?  the  whole  earth 
cleared  of  swamps  and  vermin  and  ferocious  animals  ?  How 
is  the  first  injunction  given  to  mankind  to  be  obeyed  ? — ^"  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it: 
and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth." 

"  No  man  has  labored  with  more  persevering  faith  and  hope 
and  charity  during  a  whole  lifetime,  to  discover  the  best  means 
of  practical  compliance  with  this  divine  injunction,  than  Fou- 
rier. That  will  ever  be  his  merit  as  a  Christian,  his  title  to 
respect  from  future  generations.  Whatever  be  the  faults  of 
the  philosopher,  the  man  was  one  of  nature's  first  nobility." 
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[extracts    FRdM    PAKK    GODWIN.] 

Organizat'wn  of  tltc  Toiimship. 

"Let  us  suppose  that  a  township  of  about  400  families 
(from  1600  to  1800  souls),  the  inhabitants  dehberate  among 
themselves  and  adopt  the  following  resolutions : 

"1st.  An  association  is  formed  among  all  the  inhabitants,  rich 
and  poor,  of  this  township ;  the  social  Capital  to  be  composed 
of  the  fixed  property  of  all,  and  of  the  movables  and  floating 
capital  wliich  each  one  may  see  fit  to  put  into  the  society. 

"  2d.  Each  associate,  in  exchange  for  his  quota,  shall  receive 
certificates  representing  the  exact  value  of  what  he  may  have 
surrendered  to  the  society. 

"  3d.  Each  certificate  shall  be  a  mortgage  upon  the  part  of 
the  fixed  property  which  it  represents  and  upon  the  general 
property  of  the  society. 

"  4th.  Kach  associate,  whether  he  shall  have  contributed  real 
estate  or  not,  is  invited  to  assist  in  the  productive  employment 
of  the  common  fund,  by  means  of  his  labor  and  talent. 

"  5th.  Women  and  children  enter  the  society  on  the  same 
terms  as  men. 

"  6th.  The  annual  profit,  the  common  expenses  being  at  first 
liquidated,  shall  be  divided  among  the  associates  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

"  a.  A  first  part  shall  pay  the  interest  on  stock. 

"  b.  A  second  part  shall  be  divided  among  laborers,  accord- 
ing to  the  difliculties  of  their  work,  and  the  time  which  they 
are  respectively  engaged. 

"  c.  The  third  and  last  part  shall  be  distributed  among  tlioso 
who  may  be  distinguished,  in  labor,  either  for  intelligence,  ac- 
tivity, or  vigor. 

"  Thus,  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  will  touch  a  portion  of 
each  part  proportioned  to  his  or  her  concurrence  in  the  produc- 
tion by  means  of  his  or  her  tlu-ee  productive  faculties,  capUal, 
labor,  or  talerU. 

"  This  question  of  the  equitable  distribution  of  profits,  may 

*  8eem  at  first  insoluble ;  but  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel  that  it 

is  very  easily  solved.     For  the  present  we  must  suppose  the 
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division  made  by  common  consent,  and  reserve  the  question 
for  its  proper  place. 

"  The  basis  which  we  have  laid  down  for  an  Association  be- 
ing adopted,  we  shall  have  obtained,  by  a  simple  transformation 
of  Property,  important  results,  which  may  be  briefly  indi- 
cated : — 

"  Tliis  transformation  is  not  a  dispossession ;  property  in  a 
mortgage  is  as  well  guarantied  as  the  Property  itself;  for  even 
in  our  societies  the  revenues  of  the  richest  men  depend  upon 
hy])othecations  and  mortgages. 

"  Tlie  first  advantage  of  the  reform  is  to  converge  the  inter- 
ests of  the  inhabitants  of  the  township,  until  now  more  or  less 
divergent.  Each  of  them  immediately  understands  that  his 
part  in  the  three  distributions  will  augment  or  diminish  with 
the  general  profits,  and  that  he  cannot  labor  for  the  general 
benefit  without  laboring  for  his  own,  or  vice  versa ;  and  eSich 
one  feels  that  the  fortune  of  one  can  no  longer  be  the  misfor- 
tune of  another. 

"  The  soil  of  the  township  is  no  longer  to  be  worked  in  iso- 
lated farms,  many  of  them  hardly  worth  cultivation ;  the  en- 
closures, fences,  and  many  of  the  roads  will  disappear ;  and  the 
whole  territory  be  thrown  into  a  single  domain,  for  general 
cultivation.  Thus,  the  advantages  belonging  to  a  large  estate 
will  be  combined  with  those  of  a  small  estate ;  for  the  only 
salutary  effect  of  a  subdivision  of  land  is  that  it  permits  a 
greater  number  of  persons  to  become  owners  of  property ;  while, 
in  the  associated  township,  the  smallest  saving  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  coupon  of  stock,  which  makes  one  a  co-proprietor 
of  the  domain  of  a  phalanx. 

"  In  the  isolated  township,  every  head  of  a  fEimily,  whatever 
may  be  his  tastes  and  his  aptitudes,  must  cultivate  his  own 
fields,  vines,  gardens,  and  orchards ;  he  must  preserve  his  own 
grains,  vines,  fodders,  &c. ;  and  it  is  clear  that  no  one  can  be  oc- 
cupied with  so  many  different  tasks  with  success.  In  an  associ- 
ated to>\Tiship,  among  1800  inhabitants,  there  will  be  a  certainty 
of  finding  persons,  capable  of  every  particular  kind  of  labor. 
These  persons  will  take  the  direction  of  the  labor  in  which 
they  excel,  and  the  whole  will  be  executed  with  greater  chances 
58 
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of  success,  because  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  allows  of  more 
beneficial  and  economical  methods.  The  kind  of  soil,  too,  best 
adapted  to  each  kind  of  cultivation,  will  be  chosen,  which  can- 
not always  be  done  by  isolated  families. 

"  A  township  thus  organized  will  soon  feel  that  it  has  gained 
immensely  by  replacing  its  400  poor  granaries  and  its  400  bad 
cellars,  by  a  large  central  tenement,  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
reception  and  preservation  of  its  harvests.  It  will  soon  under- 
stand that  it  must  substitute  for  its  400  kitchens,  occupying 
exclusively  the  time  of  400  women,  a  common  kitchen  man- 
aged by  a  few  persons,  and  in  which  the  consumer  will  find,  in 
accordance  with  hh  fortune  and  his  tastes^  repasts  more  varied, 
better  prepared,  and  less  costly  than  any  he  was  able  to  procure 
in  his  isolation.  The  same  would  be  tme  of  the  labor  of  taking 
care  of  children  and  other  domestic  occupations,  which  could 
easily  be  directed  and  controlled  by  a  few  women, — as  we  now 
see  in  asylums,  schools,  &c..  Sec.  Tims  seven-eighths  of  the 
women,  now  absorbed  in  the  details  of  housewifery,  would  be 
emancipated  from  their  petty  cares,  and  turn  their  energies  to 
productive  labor. 

"  As  these  modifications  would  necessarily  eflfect  great  econ- 
omies in  work  and  time,  mere  agricultural  labors  would  be  in- 
suflicient  to  employ  all  the  moments  of  the  population,  and 
they  would  proceed  to  engage  in  other  branches  of  industry. 
They  would  establish  workshops,  manufactories,  &c.,  on  the 
same  unitary  plan,  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  they  might  not  lose  a  minute  in  passing  from 
one  occupation  to  another. 

"  These  changes  being  executed,  each  one  would  require 
only  a  small  number  of  chambers  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
family  and  friends,  or  for  his  own  private  labors,  studies,  and 
reflective  retirement.  These  apartments,  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plification, would  be  found  in  the  same  edificft  which  contained 
the  kitchen  and  dining- hall,  the  cellars,  the  granaries  and  the 
storehouses,  the  school-rooms,  the  work-shops,  and  the  chil- 
dren's dormitories,  &;c.  The  rooms  could  be  of  all  sizes  and 
modes  of  finish,  to  suit  the  fortunes  and  tastes  of  the  difiTerent 
members.     Then,  the  400  dwellings  which  composed  the  vil- 
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lage,  would  disappear,  or  be  converted  into  summer  and  out- 
houses, and  all  the  people  be  estabhshed  in  the  grand  unitary 
edifice,  called  The  Phalan^enj. 

"  Mark  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  a  convent,  a  barrack,  or 
a  community !  The  arrangements  proposed  are  in  every  re- 
spect directly  the  reverse  of  those  of  a  community.  The  whole 
population,  it  is  true,  will  inhabit  the  same  edifice ;  but  each 
one  may  have  a  house  or  suite  of  rooms  to  himself  to  suit  his 
fancy,  and  at  just  such  a  rent  as  he  chooses  to  pay,  separated 
entirely  from  others,  as  much  as  the  houses  in  a  city,  and  ex- 
empt from  intrusion.  Nor  will  all  the  associates  take  their  re- 
pasts in  common,  seeing  that  while  there  will  be  common  tables, 
those  who  choose  may  order  their  meals  in  their  own  rooms, — 
meals  to  consist  of  whatever  they  may  select  from  the  carte  of 
the  day,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  do, now,  at  hotels  and  restaura- 
teurs. • 

"  Fourier  gives  many  details  in  his  works  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Mansion.  What  especially  establishes  its  unitary 
character,  is  a  covered  gallery  running  around  the  whole  build- 
ing at  the  first  story,  and  forming  a  street  of  communication 
between  all  the  different  apartments,  and  the  work-shops,  the 
chambers,  the  school-rooms,  &c.,  &c.  It  would  be  ventilated 
or  warmed,  according  to  the  season,  and  prevent  the  necessity, 
at  any  time,  of  outward  and  dangerous  exposiures." 

Industrial  Arrangements, 

•'  In  all  the  labors  of  the  Phalanstery,  domestic,  agricultural, 
and  manufacturing,  each  person  will  be  charged  with  a  frag- 
ment or  detail  reduced  as  much  as  the  nature  of  it  will  allow. 
The  task  ^vill  not  be  very  difficult,  the  time  of  service  will  not 
be  long,  and  the  same  man  will  be  able  to  take  part  in  thirty 
different  kinds  of  labor,  so  as  to  employ  alternately  all  the 
physical  and  intellectual  forces  that  he  possesses.. 

"  Nature  has  too  much  foresight  to  have  gifted  us  with  even 
a  single  faculty  that  was  designed  never  to  be  used.  A  great 
number  of  the  maladies  that  attack  us  come  from  our  not 
knowing  how  to  develop  and  employ,  integrally,  with  measure 
and  equilibrium,  all  the  springs  of  action  that  are  in  us. 
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"  Thus,  we  shall  retain  all  the  advantages  of  Division  of 
Labor,  without  subjecting  the  laborer  to  suffering.  Thus  too, 
the  laborer,  passing  successively  from  the  workshop  to  the 
I  fields,  from  domestic  cares  to  occupations  of  the  laboratory,  Sec, 
will  make  progress  on  every  side,  will  become  all  that  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  become,  and  will  render  to  society  and  to 
himself  all  the  services  that  are  in  his  power. 

"  In  the  phalanx,  isolated  labor  does  not  exist  Every  work 
is  confided  to  a  collection  of  individuals  composing  a  group. 

"Each  individual  of  the  group  is  charged  with  some  detail 
^  of  the  common  work  that  pleases  him,  with  some  speciality  in 

I'  which  he  excels.  In  this  way,  all  will  have  a  sense  of  their 
personal  worth,  and  of  the  necessity  of  their  concurring  with 
others  in  the  production  of  tlie  general  result. 
';  "  The  group  responsible  for  any  labor,  being  directly  interest- 
I  ed  in  its  perfect  execution,  calculates  the  time  which  shall  be 
I  consecrated  to  it,  and  divides  tliat  time  into  sessions  of  two 
I  hours ;  it  distributes  these  sessions  among  the  days  of  the  year, 
'  month,  or  week,  etc. 

"  Out  of  the  hours  thus  fixed  for  the  sessions  of  the  group, 
its  members  betake  themselves,  as  they  see  fit,  to  other  groups, 
I  of  which  they  make  a  part,  in  order  to  fulfill  other  vocations  by 
a  different  employment  of  their  activity. 

"  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  any  first  comer  may 
attach  himself  to  a  group,  and,  perhaps,  compromise  the  suc- 
cess of  it  by  his  ignorance ;  he  who  feels  a  desire  to  engage  in 
any  labor,  must  fii*st  present  himself  as  a  novice,  to  the  group 
which  has  the  charge  of  that  department.  Afler  having  gone 
through  an  apprenticeship,  more  or  less  long,  according  to  his 
capacity,  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  profits,  if  he 
is  skillful ;  but  he  can  prefer  no  claim  until  he  shows  himself 
decidedly  useful. 

"  Each  one,  having  worked  in  thirty  groups,  becomes  by  his 
labor  entitled  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  a  thirtieth  of  the  divi- 
dends, in  addition  to  the  interest  on  his  original  stock,  and  to 
such  several  sums  as  he  may  have  earned,  in  the  various 
groups,  by  his  distinguishing  talent 
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Education, 

"  In  his  inquiry  after  natural  education,  Fourier  takes  for  his 
guide  the  attractions  of  childhood,  and  endeavors  to  act  upon 
its  mind  in  ^ch  a  way  as  to  give  a  charm  to  all  its  studies,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  develop  its  faculties  integrally,  with  a  due 
attention  to  all  parts  of  its  nature. 

"  As  soon  as  children  have  some  gleams  of  intelligence,  and  \ 
are  capable  of  some  addrv^ss,  from  three  to  four  years  of  age^  i 
corporations,  devoted  to  the  guardiansliip  and  guidance  of  chil-  \ 
dren,  have  the  care  of  conducting  them  in  the  different  work- 
shops of  the  Phalanster}%  and  in  the  gardens,  orchards,  fields, 
kitchen-gardens,  stables,  cow-houses,  and  poultry -yards,  where 
they  have  constantly  under  their  eyes  the  labors  of  organized 
groups  and  series.  The  superintendents  will  consist  chiefly  of 
old  men  and  matrons,  for  old  age  sympathizes  most  with  child- 
hood. The  various  aptitudes  and  talents  of  these  young 
children  \yi\\  be  allowed  freely  to  dawn,  grow,  and  develop 
themselves ;  their  instinct  of  imitation  is  such,  that  to  attract 
them  to  industry,  it  would  be  suflicient  to  allow  them  the  use 
of  miniature  tools  of  gardening,  and  general  industry ;  they  will 
immediately  make  use  of  them  ardently  and  passionately  as 
they  are  instructed.  They  will  not  seek  to  break  and  destroy ; 
but,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  children  a  little  older  than 
themselves,  already  useful  workers,  who  enjoy  certain  privileg- 
es, such  as  larger  and  more  substantial  instmments,  agreeable 
uniforms,  a  regular  organization  in  groups  and  series,  the  little 
children  will  strive  to  put  all  the  address  of  which  they  are 
susceptible  into  their  miniature  labors.  A  certain  pride  innate 
in  children  will  likewise  be  taken  advantage  of,  a  feeling  which 
makes  them  aspire  to  participate  in  the  labors  of  those  a  little 
older,  to  render  themselves  useful,  to  be  of  importance ;  this 
will  be  turned  to  account  from  the  earliest  infancy  upward. 
In  the  gardens  they  will  grub  up  noxious  weeds ;  in  the  kitchen, 
they  will  turn  little  spits,  shell  peas,  wash  the  vegetables,  sort 
the  fruit,  wash  the  plates,  etc. ;  in  short,  they  will  be  employed 
in  every  thing  that  does  not  require  degrees  of  strength  above 
their  age ;  and  all  these  little  children,  already  stimulated  by 
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emulation,  wiU  apply  themselves  with  pleasure  and  with  ardor 
to  the  labors  permitted.  From  the  moment  that  they  become 
useful  they  will  be  formed  into  choirs  and  corporations,  groups 
and  series,  regularly  disciplined  in  all  their  stud^s  and  their 
occupations.  In  each  group  are  established  different  degrees 
of  capacity,  which  is  a  means  of  emulation  contained  within 
the  group  itself,  without  reckoning  the  rivalries  between  con- 
tiguous groups.  A  means  still  more  powerful,  is  the  successive 
passage  of  childhood  in  different  phases,  corresponding  to  dif- 
ferent ages.  In  proportion  as  he  acquires  vigor  and  intelligence, 
the  child  passes  successively  through  different  choirs  and  com- 
panies of  youth,  all  of  which  enjoy  the  prerogatives  and  privi- 
leges conformable  to  their  employments,  which  are  successively 
more  difficult  and  more  elevated.  So  that  each  child  has 
before  him  a  group  more  advanced  in  strength  and  skill,  into 
which  he  cannot  enter,  without  perfecting  himself  and  passing 
the  examinations  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  the  labors  and 
studies  of  the  group  above.  He  will  thus  pass  through  a' suc- 
cessive number  of  groups  and  series,  which  mark  the  various 
phases  of  childhood  and  youth  to  manhood.  Then  only  will 
he  enjoy  a  complete  independence,  and  be  entirely  free.  Till 
then,  he  is  never  forced,  never  constrained,  but  he  is  guided. 
He  has  the  choice  of  labors ;  but  as  they  are  divided  into  sev- 
eral degrees  for  children,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  pass  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  degree,  to  give  proof  of  sufficient  strength, 
and  skill,  and  aptitude,  in  various  branches  of  art,  and  science, 
and  industry. 

"  God  himself  is  the  type  and  source  of  order  in  the  uni- 
verse— the  Trinity  in  unity,  the  universal  Triune  or  series ; 
and  education  in  a  Phalanstery  has  a  triune  basis — spiritual, 
social,  and  material.  Domestic  and  industrial  harmony  and 
education  center  in  the  Phalanstery  proper ;  spiritual  harmony 
and  education  in  the  church;  artistic  or  material  harmony 
and  education,  in  the  opera  or  theater,  a  school  of  art  and 
measured  harmony  for  every  age,  from  infancy  to  full  maturity ; 
for  those  who  take  an  active  part,  as  well  as  those  who  passive- 
ly look  on.  Children  from  the  age  of  three  to  four  will  there 
be  organized  in  choirs,  and  exercise  themselves  in  measured 
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chants,  in  measured  steps  and  movements,  and  in  all  the 
measured  harmonies  of  sense  so  intimately  linked  with  those 
of  soul  and  mind.  This  diversion,  under  the  control  of  higher 
principles  of  unity,  will  powerfully  attract  all  the  members  of 
the  Phalanx  at  every  age,  and  each  will  find  himself  fit  for 
some  employment.  This  is  an  habitual  pleasure  for  all,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  useful  instruction  ;  for  spiritual  harmo- 
ny, the  harmony  of  the  passions,  the  pledge  of  happiness  and 
concord,  intimately  unites  itself  with  measured  or  material 
harmony. 

"  We  see  how  many  motives  unite  to  excite  children  to  useful 
labors  from  the  earliest  age.  We  know  how  powerful  their 
faculty  of  imitation  is.  All  that  they  see  done,  they  will  at- 
tempt. We  also  know  their  incessant  activity,  their  turbulent 
and  restless  nature.  This  is  the  disturbance  of  individual 
households  ;  the  child  would  touch  every  thing,  and  yet  nothing 
is  within  his  reach ;  continual  chidings  and  scoldings  are  em- 
ployed with  the  poor  little  one,  who  follows  the  impulse  of  his 
nature ;  a  valuable  impulse,  inasmuch  as  when  well  directed, 
it  impels  the  child  to  industry.  It  breaks  and  destroys,  because 
it  is  not  duly  furnished  with  the  means  of  employing  its  facul- 
ties. At  present  even,  this  may  be  observed ;  if  a  little  girl 
can  assist  her  mother  in  the  household ;  if  she  can  have  the 
charge  of  her  little  brother,  guard  him  and  nurse  him ;  if  she 
is  permitted  to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  assist  the  cook,  she  will 
do  her  best,  and  delight  in  being  useful.  In  the  same  manner, 
if  a  little  boy  can  dig  and  rake  the  ground ;  if  he  is  permitted 
to  handle  tools  ;  if  he  is  employed  in  some  department  of  use- 
ful occupation,  he  will  put  forth  all  the  care  and  all  the  skill  of 
which  he  is  capable ;  he  will  pass  hours  in  patiently  putting 
stone  upon  stone,  in  turning  a  wheel,  in  arranging  a  heap, 
through  the  mere  sentiment  of  the  importance  of  his  labor. 
Children  have  all  the  useful  passions  and  desires  in  germ ;  it 
is  only  necessary  to  know  how  to  apply  them,  to  render  them 
capable  of  every  thing  good,  grand,  usefid,  and  generous.  In 
the  Phalanstery  care  is  taken  to  inspire  the  children  from  the 
first  dawnings  of  intelligence,  with  the  feeling  of  their  impor- 
tance and  utility.    All  their  toys  are  tools,  and  have  a  useful 
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end  ;  all  their  plays  are  metamorphosed  into  labors,  and  become 
fruitful.  With  them  it  is  a  habit  so  native,  that  they  cannot 
understand  how  time  can  be  ever  sheerly  wasted.  Labors  and 
pleasures  are  identical  for  the  children  of  the  Phalanx ;  they 
are  ignorant  that  they  can  be  disunited.  Their  labors  and  their 
tools  being  always  proportionate  to  their  strength  and  their 
skill,  they  feel  neither  pain  nor  fatigue.  Laboring  by  groups 
in  short  and  varied  occupations,  they  know  neither  tedium  nor 
disgust;  but,  quite  the  contrary,  constantly  stimulated  by 
example,  the  expectation  of  examinations,  the  desire  of  ad- 
vancing in  grades,  of  passing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  corpo- 
ration, in  which  they  see  children  classed  of  a  strength 
immediately  above  their  own,  they  are  full  of  zeal  and  ardor. 
They  have  motives  yet  more  powerful;  the  affection  of  all 
that 'Surround  them ;  the  desire  of  responding  to  it,  of  pleasing ; 
love,  enthusiasm,  religion,  the  power  of  devotedness,  of  which 
children  are  eminently  capable.  The  love  of  God,  humanity, 
their  country  and  their  parents — all  these  impel  them  to  duty, 
that  is  to  say,  to  cooperation  with  the  order  and  the  harmony 
in  their  native  Phalanx  and  the  whole  world. 

"  By  mere  imitation  and  successive  initiation,  the  children  go 
through  an  apprenticeship  to  all  the  labors  to  which  they  are 
attracted  by  taste  and  inclination.  But  this  is  only  one  part  of 
instruction  properly  so  called.  It  is  the  imitative,  mechanical, 
material  part,  that  which  develops  the  physical  powers,  the 
senses ;  it  is  by  this  that  childhood  must  commence.  The 
body  acquires  strength  before  the  mind;  but  the  mind  has 
never  been  absolutely  neglected:  the  child  has  acquired  a 
thousand  notions;  he  has  divined  in  part  the  theory  by  the 
practice;  he  has  seen  much,  heard  much,  felt  much.  His 
observation  and  his  judgment  cannot  be  distorted ;  they  have 
been  developed  spontaneously ;  they  have  been  exercised  on 
the  truth,  and  on  the  reality  of  things.  Tlie  heart  cannot  be 
perverted,  for  these  young  children  have  constantly  under  their 
eyes  examples  of  piety,  goodness,  concord,  and  harmony. 
Every  thing  speaks  to  them  of  God,  his  justice,  and  his  good- 
ness. They  see  God  in  his  works ;  they  feel  his  presence  in 
themselves — around  themselves ;  in  the  peace  of  the  society 
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in  wliich  they  live,  in  the  harmony  of  their  own  feelings  and 
desires,  in  their  whole  being.  Their  life  is  a  perpetual  feeling 
of  love  and  gratitude  towards  God  and  their  fellow-creatures. 
They  are  ignorant  of  the  subversive  passions — ^hatred,  doubt, 
and  incredulity.  In  the  infant  of  harmony,  love  and  faith  will  be 
spontaneously  developed ;  he  examines,  he  thinks,  he  reflects 
by  liimself;  he  abandons  himself  to  his  natural  sentiments;  he 
is  susceptible  neither  of  deceit,  nor  of  concealment,  nor  of  fear; 
he  knows  but  truth — ^he  seeks  it,  he  speaks  it  as  he  feels  it 
It  is  thus  that  the  development  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spirit 
does  not  remain  behind  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  body. 
Spiritual,  social,  and  material  education  are  continuous  and  si- 
multaneous, though  the  last  is  most  predominant  in  childhood. 
"  With  the  natural  development  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  apt- 
itude for  various  branches  of  industry,  the  child  acquires  sci- 
ence, properly  so  called ;  the  complete  theory  of  the  arts  and 
the  various  kinds  of  industry  which  he  cultivates,  the  principal 
notions  of  the  sciences  which  interest  every  thinking  being ; 
the  description  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  the  history  of 
nations.  The  rules  of  grammar  and  literature  are  constantly 
developed  by  Professors  for  all  ages  and  in  every  degree  of 
instruction.  The  children  and  young  people  will  attend  to 
them  according  as  their  inclinations  dispose  thenL  In  the  Pha- 
lanx, who  will  be  the  professors  ?  Generally,  all  those  learned 
in  science  and  theory ;  their  mission  is  naturally  to  teach  what 
they  know.  It  is  a  natiural  desire  for  those  who  possess  knowl- 
edge, to  communicate  it  to  others.  In  the  Phalanx,  learning 
is  not  confined  to  the  closet :  professors  are  at  the  same  time 
workers,  men  versed  in  theory  and  practice,  of  art  and  science, 
and  industrial  activity.  There  are  too  many  means  of  combin- 
ing theory  with  practice  in  the  Phalanstery  for  them  ever  to  be 
separated.  Tlie  savants  do  not  form  a  class  apart ;  all  the  labor- 
ers are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  both  theory  and  practice, 
and  most  of  them  are  professors.  They  will  enrol  themselves 
in  the  various  groups  of  instruction ;  they  will  rival  each  other 
in  the  zeal  and  ardor  with  which  they  cultivate  the  kindly 
feelings  and  intelligence  of  the  rising  generation.  The  most 
learned  will  form,  in  their  respective  corporations,  under- 
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graduates  and  assistants,  among  the  most  apt  and  intelligent 
pupils,  to  distribute  the  instruction,  according  to  their  methods, 
to  various  groups  and  classes  of  students.  Every  branch  of 
art  and  science  is  thus  taught  in  many  graduated  groups,  ac- 
cording to  a  method  at  once  mutual  and  simultaneous.  The 
practical  lessons,  whenever  the  season  and  the  climate  permit, 
will  be  given  in  the  open  air,  among  the  very  objects  that  serve 
as  matter  for  instruction.  If  it  be  gardening,  agricultiure,  and 
botany,  in  which  the  professor  instructs  his  pupils,  he  takes  the 
earth  and  its  productions  to  demonstrate  his  discourse ;  if  it  be 
astronomy,  the  heavens ;  if  it  be  painting,  it  is  before  the 
master-works  of  the  great  painters,  and  still  more  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Nature  herself,  that  he  will  develop  the  beauties  and 
magnificence  of  the  art;  if  it  be  music,  he  will  enchant  the  ear 
by  harmony  before  developing  the  principles ;  if  it  be  the  me- 
chanical arts,  the  trades,  the  various  branches  of  industry,  the 
professor  conducts  liis  pupils  into  the  workshops,  gives  practi- 
cal demonstration  with  precept,  and  in  all  cases  gives  a  triune 
lesson — theory,  practice,  and  variety  of  application. 

"  The  kitchen,  the  barn,  the  cellar,  the  cow-house,  the  stable, 
the  poultry-yard,  the  garden,  the  orchards,  the  fields,  serve  at 
once  as  the  scene  and  the  text  of  instniction,  which  is,  in  some 
measure,  perpetual. 

*'  We  do  not  here  speak  of  elementary  instruction,  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ;  because  this  first  instruction  is  so  sim- 
ple, that  it  is  an  amusement,  as  well  for  the  professors  as  for 
the  i)upils.  Young  girls  from  twelve  to  fifleen  years  of  age 
will  divide  this  professorship  with  grave  old  men,  who  will 
seek  infancy  from  predilection ;  young  girls  are  also  fond  of 
acting  the  mamma. 

"  The  one  and  the  other  will  enrol  themselves  in  the  groups 
of  elementary  instructors,  and  emulate  each  other  in  the  inven- 
tion of  easy  and  attractive  methods. 

"  The  aged  are  not  a  burden  to  the  Phalanx,  as  they  oflen 
are  in  civilization.  Loved,  honored,  and  respected,  they  labor 
and  render  themselves  useful  as  much  as  their  strength  per- 
mits them,  bringing  to  the  office  of  instruction  all  the  advant- 
ages they  have  derived  from  long  experience  and  extensive 
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practice ;  and  when  their  strength  declines,  they  link  themselves 
with  tender  infancy  and  become  their  guides,  protectors,  guard- 
ians. Sublime  harmony !  the  old  man  and  child  mutually  aid 
each  other ;  the  one  to  live,  the  other  to  die  ! 

"  The  children  and  the  adolescent  remain  entirely  free  to 
follow  the  course  that  suits  them.  They  instruct  themselves 
or  remain  ignomnt,  according  to  their  desires.  But  it  is  with 
studies  as  with  labors ;  civilization  alone  renders  them  repug- 
nant. Man  at  every  age  is  anxious  to  instruct  himself.  With 
all,  men,  women,  and  children,  it  is  a  passion  to  know,  to  ac- 
quire knowledge.  All  instruct  themselves  spontaneously,  and 
seek  light  on  all  that  has  been,  on  all  that  is.  This  passion  or 
attraction  is  particularly  active  in  the  child.  As  soon  as  his 
intelligence  is  open,  he  begins  to  question  and  examine ;  if  he 
finds  instruction  suited  to  him,  he  seizes  it  with  ardor. 

"  The  passion  for  study  will  be  excited  in  Harmony,  where 
instruction,  which  will  be  free  and  spontaneous  as  well  for  the 
professors  as  the  pupils,  will  have  practice  for  its  immediate 
object,  and  will  link  itself  with  daily  labors,  which  already 
please  and  captivate  the  mass.  In  harmony,  instmction  will 
be  one  of  the  strongest  passions,  and  among  the  most  lively 
enjoyments  of  childhood,  adolescence,  and  mature  age,  of  young 
girls  and  of  women,  as  of  men.  The  old  man  himself  is  still  a 
disciple,  and  at  the  same  time  a  professor.  As  long  as  he  pre- 
serves his  intelligence,  he  has  the  desire  of  instructing  himself. 
The  Phalanx  forms  a  vast  school  of  mutual  instruction,  where 
all  are  both  disciples  and  professors,  mutually  enlightening  each 
other  on  all  branches  of  science,  and  ever  pushing  their  inves- 
tigations further,  so  that  the  human  intellect,  freed  from  all  the 
cares  and  troubles  of  material  existence,  will  enlarge  in  vast 
proportions ;  and  by  an  even,  more  extended  appUcation  of  the 
sciences,  it  will  enlarge  the  field  of  industry  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  actual  imagination." 

iSexual  Relations. 

"  Fourier  dwells  upon  what  the  state  of  the  sexual  relations 
is  under  systems  which  render  all  marriages  exclusive  and 
permanent     We  know  that  there  are  multitudes  of  unhappy 
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families,  where  the  husband  and  wife  ought  never  to  have 
been  joined  together,  and  tliat  there  are  many  too,  in  which 
dupHcity,  violence,  and  discord,  reign ;  we  know  that  adulteries, 
even  in  the  most  polished  circles,  are  not  of  rare  occurrence ; 
we  know  that  a  majority  of  the  young  men  of  our  cities  and 
larger  villages,  are  in  the  habit  of  \asiting  brothels ;  we  are  told 
by  physicians  that  practices  of  secret  vice  are  undermining  the 
constitution  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  females ;  we  know 
that  that  most  hideous  and  awful  of  all  social  results,  Prostitu- 
tion, prevails  over  the  civilized  world  (in  New  York  there  are 
more  than  ten  thousand  pubU^  prostitutes,  and  a  proportional 
number  in  all  the  cities  and  villages  in  the  United  States) ; 
and  we  know  that  such  crimes  as  Infanticide,  Seduction,  the 
Desertion  of  Children,  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  the 
most  keen  and  poignant  distress,  often  accompany  our  courts 
and  fill  the  police  reports  of  newspapers. 

"  Then,  the  injustice  with  which  society  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  offenses  of  the  sexes ;  how  it  assembles  its  judges 
and  condemns  the  poor  unfortunate  woman  to  ignominy,  stripes, 
and  death,  while  the  infamous  seducer,  free,  honored,  and  even 
caressed,  perhaps  sits  upon  the  bench  or  in  the  jury  box,  which 
condemns  his  victim  to  her  living  tomb ! 

"  Again,  childhood,  the  hope  of  the  future,  the  tender  bud 
which  must  sooner  or  later  become  the  brilUant  flower  and  the 
precious  fruit,  which  must  be  nourished  with  so  much  care, 
what  becomes  of  it  in  our  present  society  ?  Cain !  where  is 
thy  brother  ? 

**  What  terrible  examples  are  daily  set  before  children,  es- 
pecially the  children  of  the  poor,  at  home  and  abroad  I  What 
scenes  of  domestic  strife,  of  intemperance,  of  brutal  passions, 
of  oaths  and  violence,  are  many  of  them  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness I  Wherever  they  go,  their  eyes  and  their  ears  initiate 
them  into  the  dangerous  secrets  of  vice.  The  placards  on  our 
walls,  the  conversations  of  the  market-place,  the  reports  of 
the  newspapers,  the  tattle  of  domestics,  theaters,  and  books 
are  filled  with  impure  and  disgusting  details,  the  only  effect  of 
which  can  be  to  blast  the  young  minds  perpetually  coming  in 
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contact  with  them,  by  filthy  imaginings  and  destructive  pro- 
pensities. 

"  Now,  Fourier  asks,  since  all  these  disorders  and  vices  have 
been  developed  under  a  law  of  constraint,  have  coexisted  with 
force,  have  never  been  suppressed  by  any  device  of  coercion, 
may  we  not  hope  that  Order  and  Virtue  will  spring  from  greater 
freedom  in  sexual  relations  established  under  quite  different 
social  circumstances  ? 

"  In  the  Phalanx,  for  instance,  he  says  that  childhood,  work- 
ing under  the  eyes  of  all,  would  never  be  abandoned  to  itself, 
neither  in  the  fields  nor  workshop,  nor  even  in  the  dormitories. 
Preoccupied  by  the  various  industrial  employments,  for  which 
it  would  have  a  passion,  it  would  not  know  that  profound  ennui 
to  which  existing  methods  of  education  so  stupidly  condemn  it, 
and  which  so  greatly  promote  the  vagaries  of  the  imagination. 
At  the  end  of  every  day,  the  child  fatigued  would  only  think 
of  repose  to  which  it  would  go  smiUng  over  its  hopes  of  new 
industrial  triumphs  on  the  morrow. 

"  In  the  Phalanx,  nothing  could  awaken  dangerous  ideas  in 
the  child.  Engaged  at  its  tasks,  its  hbraries,  its  museums,  it 
would  no  longer  look  upon  a  world  made  only  for  the  eyes  of 
adults.  Men  would  be  careful  to  abstain  from  all  acts  or  words 
of  gallantry  in  its  presence — the  more  so  as  they  would  be  free 
to  speak  on  such  matters  at  the  meetings  in  the  saloons  in  the 
evening,  after  the  children  had  retired  to  bed. 

"  That  the  curiosity  of  childhood  might  not  be  too  suddenly 
awakened,  in  passing  from  its  customs  to  those  of  youth,  Fou- 
rier suggested  a  transition  through  what  he  calls  the  Corps  of 
Vestals.  The  adolescents,  of  both  sexes,  emerging  from  child- 
hood at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  would  enter  this  body,  and  paiss  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time,  according  to  their  characters  and 
temperament.  There  are  many  reasons  given  why  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  young  to  remain  in  this  corps  as  long  as  they 
could  be  permitted ;  among  others  that  they  would  thus  be 
trained  to  the  highest  purity  and  most  spiritual  perceptions  of 
Love.  Their  first  impressions  of  the  relations  of  sex  would  be 
those  of  its  high  and  awful  sacredness. 
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"  During  the  time  of  the  Vestalate,  the  young  woman  and 
man  would  likely  make  their  choice.  This  choice  would  be 
determined  by  no  considerations  of  nink  or  fortune,  and  parents 
would  not  trouble  themselves  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
of  persons  whose  fortune  would  be  so  well  secured.  Each 
party  would  consult  the  dictates  of  the  heart,  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, conform  to  the  will  of  God,  who  has  not  placed  so  divine 
and  beautiful  a  passion  as  Love  in  the  bosom,  to  have  it  blight- 
ed by  indifference,  or  cnislied  and  trampled  by  the  oppression 
of  either  husbands  or  parents. 

"  The  choice  thus  made  under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
declared  a  marriage,  and  would  be  in  all  hkelihood  the  best 
that  could  be  made,  and  permanent.  The  parties  would  then 
pass  from  the  Vestalate  to  some  other  cori)oratioa  composed 
exclusively  of  the  Married. 

"  But  suppose  that  this  arrangement  should  have  been  enter- 
ed into  unwisely,  that  the  parties  subsequently  find  that  they 
are  not  fitted  to  each  other,  or  that  one  or  the  other  should  be 
inconstant  in  passion,  does  Fourier  regard  the  tie  as  indissolu- 
ble ?  He  answers,  No  I  and  in  this  he  agrees  with  a  large 
number  of  our  modem  statesmen  and  morahsts,  while  he  stands 
on  siuer  grounds  than  they. 

"  He  thinks  that  Love  is  too  sacred  a  passion  to  be  forced, 
except  in  those  incoherent  and  imperfect  societies,  where  the 
rights  and  liberty  of  the  individual  are  of  necessity  sacrificed 
to  the  general  order.  His  leading  principle  is  that  perfect  Lib- 
erty is  perfect  Law  in  a  perfect  state  of  existence,  and  that 
liberty  gives  place  to  law  and  artificial  discipline,  more  an^ 
more  strictly,  as  we  descend  the  scale  of  elevation  and  refine- 
ment, and  that  in  proportion  as  hberty,  unchecked  by  discipline, 
exceeds  refinement  in  mankind,  depravity  and  anarchy  disor- 
ganize society  and  render  it  infernal.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
proportion  as  society  ascends  the  scale  of  progressive  refine- 
ment, the  bands  of  liberty  may  be  relaxed,  since  it  becomes 
more  and  more  one  with  Law.  While,  therefore,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  society  divorce  would  be  inadmissible,  except  in 
extreme  cases  of  unhappiness,  he  holds  that  it  grows  less 
dangerous,  as  society  institutes  those  guarantees,  and  advances 
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in  that  purity  of  thought,  which  take  away  its  pernicious  qual- 
ities and  effects." 

"  We  sliould  be  unfaithful,  however,  to  the  task  we  have 
undertaken,  wrre  we  to  conceal  that  Fourier  was  decidedly  of 
the  conviction,  that  while  a  part  of  mankind  were  formed  for 
constancy  hi  Love,  there  are  some  who  are  formed  for  change. 
It  is  this  portion  of  his  theory,  in  which  he  sketches  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  the  latter  class,  which  has  produced  so 
much  confusion  and  opposition  in  the  minds  of  superficial 
readers. 

"  In  a  Phalanx,  where  l)Oth  sexes  will  enjoy  an  independent 
social  position,  and  the  relations  of  Love  will  not  be  compU- 
cated  with  fastidious  questions  of  interest  and  selfishness,  all 
characters  which  are  true  and  worthy  of  it,  he  says,  will  be 
honored,  and  falsehood  alone  will  be  branded. 

"  The  various  relations  of  the  sexes  will  lead,  hke  all  other 
passional  relations,  to  an  organization  into  groups  and  series, 
comi)rising  only  those  who  have  arrived  at  puberty.  Depart- 
ing from  the  Vestalate,  each  one  will  enter  some  corporation 
having  constancy  for  its  rule  ;  many  will  stop  there ;  but  others 
are  so  peculiarly  formed  that  they  will  jt)in  themselves  to  other 
corporations,  more  or  less  severe,  as  may  be  agreeable  to  their 
inclinations  and  temi)eraments. 

**  The  statutes  of  the  different  corporations  of  this  series  will 
be  sufficiently  varied  to  allow  each  person  to  find  congenial 
natures.  In  this  way,  no  one  will  have  any  inducement  to 
dissimulate,  and  all,  making  known  what  they  are,  will  scrupu- 
lously obey  the  laws  under  which  they  are  ranked,  since  in 
acting  otherwise,  they  would  dishonor  themselves  without 
motive,  being  always  free  to  follow  another  rule,  simply  declar- 
ing it  by  joming  another  corporation." 

"  The  ])assion  of  Love,  he  argues,  before  it  can  yield  all  the 
results  of  which  it  is  capable,  must  undergo  a  similar  organiza- 
tion by  series,  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  all  the  natiues  that  God 
sends  into  existence.  The  first  organization,  therefore,  is  that 
of  the  Vestalic  Corporation,  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
most  purely  spiritual  relations  between  tlie  sexes,  and  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  most  attractive  charms  and  the  most  cnno- 
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bling  honors,  to  retain  its  members  as  long  as  possible  within  its 
instructions ;  another  would  be  a  corporation  of  Constancy,  as 
we  have  said,  at  wliich  the  most  part  of  men  and  women 
would  stop ;  while  others  again,  named  Bacchantes,  Bayaderes, 
&c.,  &c.,  would  pass  into  other  corporations,  not  so  strict  in 
their  requirements.  Such  characters  as  Aspasia,  Ninon  de 
L'Enclos,  &c.,  Fourier  regards  as  essential  parts  in  the  variety 
of  the  human  race,  who*will  always  exist,  who  must  be  allow- 
ed for  in  every  scheme  of  pliilosophy,  and  whom  society, 
instead  of  rudely  thrusting  from  its  charities,  must  turn  to  some 
good  account  The  most  irregular  natures  must  be  made  to 
cooperate  in  the  production  of  Harmonic  Results. 

"  Tlie  Passions  which,  for  many  reasons,  will  be  the  last  to 
receive  their  high  scientific  development  will  be  those  of  Love 
and  Paternity,  because  they  imply  a  degree  of  individual  puri- 
ty and  social  refinement  which  can  only  be  attained  in  the 
course  of  many  centuries.  Until  the  female  sex  and  parents 
should  decide  that  such  a  state  of  purity  had  come,  they  must 
remain  under  existing  regulations. 

"  Liberty  of  tliis  kind,  according  to  Fourier,  would  destroy 
Falsehood,  and  Truth  preside  over  all  the  relations  of  Love  ; 
and  each  one,  bringing  his  conduct  into  the  full  light  of  day,  no 
one,  in  loving,  would  ever  have  occasion  to  fear  deception  and 
perfidy," 

"  As  to  tlie  details  which  he  has  given,  in  conjecturing  the 
peculiar  customs  of  tlie  higher  degrees  of  Harmonic  Life,  we 
must  say  that  many  of  them  strike  us  as  fanciful,  and  that 
others  are  highly  repugnant  and  erroneous;  but  seeing  that 
they  are  only  conjectures,  that  his  school  does  not  pretend  to 
understand  them,  nor  put  them  forth  as  authoritative,  that  he 
requires  a  preparatory  discipUne  and  progressive  refinement  of 
some  Three  Centuries  or  more  for  their  adoption ;  that  no 
connection  of  love  he  contemplates  can  be  secret,  but  must  be 
openly  approved;  we  are  disposed  to  leave  them  to  the  adju- 
dications of  time,  holding  ourselves  ready,  however,  at  all 
hazards,  to  prove  that  they  are  riot  purposely  immoral,  although 
we  believe  them  to  be  false. 

"  It  was  impossible  for  Fourier,  with  his  deep  longings  after 
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Tnith  and  Piirity,  to  have  intentionally  conjectured  any  thing 
immoral ;  he  has  erred,  no  doubt,  but  not  with  any  comipt  pur- 
pose. He  says  himself  expressly,  in  his  later  works,  that  ho 
wishes  no  society  to  adopt  his  conjectures  or  truths  until  Parents 
and  Women  are  fully  prepared  for  them,  and  then  only  after  it 
shall  be  found  that  they  are  *  the  best  and  only  methods  of 
promoting  public  and  effective  morality.'  " 
60 
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CONVERSATION  III. 

F0UUBKI8M.— Comparisons  to  be  made  under  three  general  beads — I.  Relig- 
ion and  philosophy ;  three  particulars  specified ;  long  extract  from  Hugh 
Doherty — Several  extracts  from  Fourier  on  the  passions — II.  Fundamental 
principles ;  three  particulars  specified  and  illustrated — III.  Constitutional 
polity;  seven  particulars  specified  and  illustrated — Conclusion — Robert 
Owen's  social  system  to  be  next  considered. 

Inq.  I  have  carefully  perused  the  documents  you  commend- 
ed to  my  consideration.  They  have  afforded  me  much  valuable 
information  concerning  Fourierism.  I  think  myself  now  toler- 
ably prepared  to  understand  the  comparisons  you  propose  to 
make  of  Fourier's  social  system  with  yours. 

Ex,  I  will  proceed  then  immediately  to  submit  those  com- 
parisons. I  will  present  them  under  three  general  heads,  viz : 
L  Religion  and  philosophy.  II.  Fundamental  principles.  III. 
Constitutional  polity. 

I.  Religion  and  philosophy.  Under  this  general  head  I  will 
compare  the  two  systems  with  reference  to  religion  and  phi- 
losophy. Both  systems  purport  to  have  been  deduced  from 
religion  and  philosophy.  Mine  from  the  Christian  Religiou 
and  a  philosophy  therewith  accordant.  Fourier's  from  Natural 
Philosophy  and  a  religion  therein  comprehended.  Herein  I 
claim  superiority  for  my  system  over  his. 

1.  My  system  ascribes  supremacy  to  tlie  Christian  Religion 
over  all  philosophy ;  whereas  Fourier's  makes  philosophy  su- 
preme over  all  religion.  In  mine,  religion  evolves  and  ]>atron- 
izes  philosophy.  In  his,  philosophy  involves  and  patronizes 
religion.  -  I  make  the  genuine  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  its  essential  principles,  absolutely  divine,  absolutely 
authoritative,  absolutely  necessary  to  human  regeneration  and 
happiness,  both  as  respects  individuals  and  society.  Fourier 
does  not  denounce  Christianity ;  he  raises  no  quarrel  with  it ; 
he  tolerates  it,  along  with  the  other  religions  of  mankind ;  he 
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even  quotes  its  great  socialistic  precepts  as  confirmatory  of  his 
doctrines  when  it  suits  his  purj^ose  ;  but  evidently  he  attaches 
little  value  to  it,  and  overrides  it  without  scruple  as  often  as  it 
lies  across  his  track.  It  is  not  t/#€  religion  of  his  system. 
What  that  religion  is  may  be  difficult  to  define  ;  but  it  is  the 
ucUurcd  religion  of  the  intensified,  equilibmted,  harmonized 
passions  worshiping  God  in  true  scientific  order.  I  arrived  at 
philosophy  through  religion.  He  arrived  at  religion  through 
philosophy.  My  system  starts  with  absolute  confidence  in 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  highest  manifestation  of  God  to  man— of 
the  divine  nature  in  human  nature— of  all-perfect  Love  and 
Wisdom  speaking  authoritatively  to  humanity.  Fourierism 
starts  with  absohite  confidence  in  Charles  Fourier  as  a  native 
discoverer  of  nature's  laws  relating  to  human  ha]1piness.  He 
assumes  to  have  read  those  laws  in  the  original^  by  the  suffi- 
ciency of  his  own  philosophical  acumen,  and  to  have  elabora- 
ted his  system  independently  of  all  preceding  masters.  My 
system  affirms  the  supreme  "  sovereignty  of  divine  principles 
over  all  human  beings,  combinations,  associations,  governments, 
institutions,  laws,  customs,  habits,  practices,  actions,  opinions, 
intentions  and  affections."  And  it  receives  these  divine  princi- 
ples as  taught  and  exemphfied  by  Jesus  Christ.  With  me 
therefore,  the  genuine  Christianity  of  Jesus  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  true  religion ;  and  this  religion  takes  precedence  of^'^^^ 
all  things  else.  Foiurier*s  system  affirms  the  supremacy  of 
passional  attraction  throughout  creation.  It  denounces  relig- 
ious repression,  self-denial  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  all 
disagreeable  moral  discipline.  It  contends  that  scientific  social 
arrangements  will  necessarily  ensure  passional  harmony,  and 
this  will  evolve  perfect  religion.  With  me,  rehgion  indicates 
right  social  arrangements,  and  helps  mankind  to  achieve  them. 
With  him,  science  indicates  such  arrangements,  just  as  it 
does  musical  accords ;  and  when  mankind  are  willing  to  conform 
to  them,  they  will  inevitably  become  truly  religious.  But  how 
any  considerable  number  of  people  are  to  be  inducted  into  a 
state  of  mind  to  institute  right  social  arrangements,  he  nowhere 
explains.  This  is  an  indispensable  link  in  the  chain  of  accom- 
plishment which  he  seems  never  to  have  provided  for,  nor  evea 
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contemplated.  It  is  easy  to  assume  that  mankind  will  exem- 
plify true  religion,  when  they  shall  have  arrived  at  a  state  of 
passional  harmony.  But  how  are  they  to  reach  such  a  state  ? 
By  scientific  social  arrangements  according  to  my  discoveries, 
says  Fourier.  But  they  have  neither  the  will  to  attempt,  nor 
the  patience  to  persist  in  right  arrangements  ;  and  nothing  but 
true  religion  i^  leading  individuals  will  superinduce  such  a  tcUl 
and  patience.  Therefore  religion  must  come  first,  or  passional 
harmony  cannot  come  at  all. '  In  my  system  it  is  made  first  in 
order  of  time  and  authority ;  according  to  the  injunction  of 
Christ ;  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  I  claim  a  radi- 
cal superiority  for  my  social  system  in  this  particular  over  that 
of  Fourier. 

Inq,  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  ;  but  I  suspect  many  persons 
will  decide  against  us  in  Fourier's  favor. 

Ex.  Very  likely.  I  will  not  complain.  There  must  be  tem- 
porary differences  and  diilpussions ;  but  truth  and  right  will 
finally  triumph.  All  I  ask  is,  that  those  who  prefer  Fourier's 
system  should  honestly  make  trial  of  it  They  will  then  be  in 
the  way  of  learning  which  ranks  first,  religion  or  philosophy, 
and  which  should  be  held  supreme. 

2.  Religion,  as  set  forth  in  my  system,  is  plainly  defined, 
comprehensible  and  unmistakable.  In  Fourier's,  it  is  obscure- 
ly stated,  difficult  to  be  apprehended,  and  mistakably  equivocal 
The  first  of  these  assertions  needs  no  substantiation,  other 
than  what  I  have  afibrded  in  Part  L  of  this  General  Exposi- 
tion. The  second  is  candidly  conceded  by  Mr.  Doherty  in  his 
**  Critical  Annotations,"  particularly  those  of  pp.  178 — 182, 
Vol.  II.  of  the  work  entitled,  "  The  Passions  of  tJie  Human 
SouU*  These  are  so  just,  discriminating  and  suggestively  val- 
uable, that  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  rehearsing  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  them,  as  pertinent  to  the  point  now  in  hand. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  were  Fourier's  ideas  of 
religion.  He  expressly  states  that  communication  is  impossible 
between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  worlds,  and  therefore  reve- 
lation and  prophecy  are  not,  in  his  opinion,  what  they  profess  to 
be  ;  i.  c.,  communicalions  of  angels  to  men,  through  the  medinin 
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of  the  senses  of  vision  and  of  hearing,  in  a  state  of  supernatu- 
ral excitement. 

"  He  must  therefore  suppose  them  to  have  originated  in  nat- 
ural intuition  of  a  high  order,  similar  to  that  of  his  own,  which 
ho  evidently  deemed  sufficient  to  invent  a  new  religion  of  a 
unitary  and  attractive  character. 

"  This  is  probahly  the  opinion  of  all  modem  shades  of  incre- 
dulity. It  makes  of  Scripture  a  cunningly  devised  fable  of 
antiquity,  invented  to  control  the  minds  of  men  by  supersti- 
tion. 

'*  Such  incredulity  is  merely  a  delusion  of  philosophy.  If 
angels  do  exist,  and  there  be  any  life  beyond  the  grave,  tliere 
nuist  have  l)een  communications  of  one.  sort  or  other,  and  at 
various  times,  from  angels  in  tlie  spiritual  world  to  men  in  this. 
If  liistory  l>c  true,  spiritual  visions  and  communications  have 
never  ceased  to  exist  on  dilferent  ])arts  of  the  globe,  in  every 
ai^o  of  humanity.  Spiritual  communion  exists  not  less  now 
than  heretofore.  Few  men  have  faith,  however,  m  the  visions 
and  the  prophecies  of  modem  prophets.  Faith  is  virtually 
negative  in  almost  every  sect  of  orthodox  religion  and  philoso- 
phy. 

"  Devotion  hves  perhaps  as  strongly  as  ever  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  faith  is  dead  or  dying  in  their  minds.  Fourier's  intu- 
itive idea  of  rehgious  unity  will  not  revive  it.  His  whole 
theory  of  morals  and  religion  is  an  imaginary  scheme  of  liberty 
in  unitary  and  attractive  discipline.  His  jKjlitics  and  liis  econ- 
omy are  also  cmde  and  fanciful  attempts  at  unity.  His  major 
and  minor  and  mixt  distinctions  in  rehgion,  are  not  less  partial 
and  precipitate  than  his  distinctions  of  labor,  capital,  and  skill 
in  social  and  industrial  economy." 

"  By  major  religian,  he  means  tliat  sort  of  rehgious  discipline 
and  worship  which  relates  to  the  creative  functions  and  duties 
of  humanity,  in  unity  with  what  he  names  the  two  major  pas- 
sions of  the  soul — friendship  and  ambition. 

"  By  7iii7ior  religion,  he  means  that  sort  of  religious  discipline 
and  worship  wliich  relates  to  the  procreativc  functions  and  du- 
ties of  humanity,  in  imity  with  what  he  names  the  two  minor 
[)assions  of  the  soul — love  and  familism. 
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"  By  mijct  religion,  he  means  that  which  relates  to  either  and 
to  both  of  these  major  and  minor  relations,  in  a  higher  and 
more  general  manner,  such  as  universal  philantliropy  and  self- 
sacrifice  for  public  good,  without  regard  to  special  functions  or 
to  individuals. 

"  By  U7iitanj  religion,  of  which  he  speaks  particularly  here, 
he  means  the  direct  worsliip.of  JGJod,  without  re^^d  to  special 
creeds  and  doctrines,  which  he  surmises  may  perhaps  continue 
some  four  hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  associative 
unity  and  harmony  upon  this  globe. 

"  Fourier  s  aspirations  and  intuitions  are  generally  good,  but 
his  solutions  are  imperfect.  Rehgion  is  not  quite  so  natural  a 
thing  as  he  supposed.  It  is  a  deeply  mystical  connection  be- 
t>\'ecn  God  and  man,  between  tlie  visible  and  the  invisible 
worlds  of  man's  existence,  as  a  spirit.  Faith  and  worship  may 
be  good  in  all  the  churches  of  the  earth,  but  Revelations  and 
their  explanation  in  the  shape  of  doctrines,  are  another  ques- 
tion. These  will  ever  be  as  various  as  Nature's  works  in  dif- 
ferent climes  and  in  successive  ages. 

"  The  Word  of  God  in  spiritual  Revelations  must  be  similar 
in  principle  and  truth  to  the  Works  of  God  in  natuml  creations. 
The  duty  and  the  power  of  man  to  cultivate  and  modify  tlie 
Word  of  God  in  Scripture,  are  just  as  great  as  those  of  culti- 
vating and  improving  the  Works  of  God  in  Nature.  When 
these  duties  are  understood,  the  science  of  Revelation  will  be- 
come inductive  and  positive  like  that  of  Nature,  and  then  unity 
\  will  be  as  easy  in  religion  as  in  social  and  poHtical  association. 
Man  will  then  perceive  that  he  has  just  as  great  a  right  and 
power  and  duty  to  set  aside  all  hell-fire  texts  of  Scripture, 
and  improve  his  understanding  of  the  texts  of  love  and  heav- 
enly joys,  as  he  has  power  and  right  and  duty  to  destroy,  the 
noxious  weeds  and  vermin  of  the  earth,  which  are  tlie  works 
of  God  in  nature,  and  improve  the  breeds  of  useful  animals 
and  useful  plants  for  his  own  peace  and  happiness  in  this  his 
earthly  Paradise. 

"  Wolves  and  tigers,  crocodiles,  and  swarming  vermin  are 
only  necessary  in  the  swamps  and  deserts,  barren  wilds  and  rank 
fermenting  jungles  of  uncultivated  regions  in  the  natural  world ; 
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and  damning  Words  of  fear  are  o^y  necessary  in  tlie  swamps 
and  deserts,  barren  wilds  and  rank  fermenting  passions  of  un* 
cultivated  regions  in  thl^  spiritual  world,  or  in  the  soul  of  man, 
and  in  those  texts  of  Scripture  wliich  relate  to  evil  as  a  per- 
ishable thing." 

"  We  believe  that  God  has  not  created  any  thing  in  vain ;  but 
common  sense  informs  us  that  certain  facts  of  the  creation  are 
good  only  for  a  time,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  and  our  right  to  rid 
ourselves  and  the  creation  of  certain  Hving  perishable  creatures 
as  soon  as  their  time  has  arrived,  which  is,  when  we  no  longer 
want  them.     Nature  needs  them  in  man's  absence  only. 

"  We  believe  also  that  God  has  not  spoken  any  Word  in  vain ; 
but  why  sliould  not  the  divine  Word  as  well  as  the  divine 
Works  of  the  Creator,  contain  certain  living  truths  which  are 
only  necessary  for  a  time,  and  are  destined  to  disappear,  or  to 
lose  their  power  and  their  influence,  as  soon  as  they  are  found 
to  be  no  longer  necessary  ?  Did  not  the  law  of  Christ  destroy 
the  law  of  Moses,  or  neutralize  its  influence  in  certain  cases  ? 
Was  not  the  Jewish  law  of  *  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  and  an  eye  for  an 
eye,'  abrogated  by  the  sermon  on  the  mount  ?  *  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  said,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ; 
but  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  liim  the  other  also.'  *  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies ; 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despiteful- 
ly  use  you,  and  persecute  you.' 

"  It  is  only  in  the  Christian  church,  however,  that  this'  law 
has  been  abolished ;  it  is  stilly  maintained  in  the  Jewish  and  in 
the  Mahometan  churches,  and  perhaps  in  all  the  heathen 
churches.  It  is  in  our  islands  only  that  wolves  have  been  ex* 
terminated ;  the  race  still  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

"  The  noxious  vermin  and  the  ferocious  animals  which  infest 
many  regions  of  the  globe  will  not  become  extinct  until  the 
human  race  replenishes  the  earth  and  subdues  it,  by  the  arts  of 
civihzation ;  nor  will  the  heathen  and  Jewish  law  of  '  an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth'  become  extinct,  until  the 
Christian  law  prevails  in  all  the  churches  of  the  earth. 
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*'  There  are  then  perishable  truths  in  the  Word  as  well  as  in 
the  works  of  God,  and  man  has  power  to  cooperate  with  God 
in  modifying  both ;  not  by  caprice  and  idleness  and  ignorance, 
but  by  reason,  industry,  and  science. 

"  Religious  science  is,  however,  like  the  science  of  the  works 
of  nature,  a  thing  of  progressive  growth  in  human  intellect 
We  must  have  power  and  wisdom  in  our  souls  to  neutralize 
the  perishable  truths  of  revelation ;  power  and  wisdom  in  so- 
society  to  rid  the  earth  of  its  perishable  living  creatures." 

"  Man  does  not  destroy  the  truth  of  a  living  Word  of  reve- 
lation, which  he  sets  aside  or  neutralizes  in  his  mind,  when  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  salvation. 

"  *  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  proph- 
ets;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill  For  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall 
in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.' 

"  *  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of  these  least  com- 
mandments, and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach 
them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en.' 

"  *  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  except  your  righteousness  shaU 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  ( St  Matt, 
chap.  V.  Sermon  on  the  Moimt) 

"  To  set  aside  and  neutralize  a  text  of  Scripture,  therefore, 
as  Christ  substituted  the  law  of  love  and  meekness  for  the  law 
of  retaliation,  is  not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to 
fulfill.     True  love  casteth  out  all  fear." 

"  We  want  new  science  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  well  as  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  Nature. 

"  Fourier's  theory  of  major,  minor,  mixt  and  unitary  worship, 
is  not  a  perfect  explanation  of  religious  science  and  religious 
unity.  Human  nature  and  its  passional  attractions  are  not  the 
only  source  of  knowledge  and  of  science.  Man  must  look  out 
of  himself  as  well  as  in  himself  for  God  and  truth.  He  must 
study  the  Word  and  will  of  God  in  external  spiritual  revelation, 
the  works  and  will  of  God  in  external  natural  revelation,  the 
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voice  antl  power  of  God  and  truth  in  man  hiuisclf,  who  is  an 
inward  natural  and  spiritual  revelation. 

"  Scripture,  Nature/  and  Humanity ;  these  three  are  one  in   X 
unity  and  tnith.  , 

"  Scripture  is  the  plan  of  human  progress  and  the  earth's 
development,  revealed  beforehand,  as  the  architect  constructs     I 
his  j)lan  before  the  edifice  is  built.  \ 

"  Natiue  is  tlie  building  partly  raised,  and  in  due  course  of 
elevation. 

"  Humanity  is  the  workman  whose  business  is  to  study  the 
plans  of  tlie  divine  Architect,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  Ilira 
in  building  up  a  natiural  paradise  for  the  body  to  dwell  upon, 
and  a  social  or  spiritual  paradise  for  the  soul  to  live  in. 

"  There  is  a  science  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  a  science  of 
external  Nature  and  of  human  nature.  These  sciences  are  in 
their  infancy  at  present,  but  their  growth  is  rapid  in  tliis  age, 
and  Fourier's  labors,  though  imperfect,  will  contribute  not  a 
little  to  their  general  advancement." 

Ltr/.  I  very  much  admire  Mr.  Doherty's  critical  annotations 
thus  far.     Is  this  the  character  of  them  all  ? 

JSr.  I  have  given  you  a  fair  sample  of  tlie  whole.  Mr.  . 
Dohcrty  has  proved  liiinself  a  sound  and  judicious  critic  of 
Fourier,  on  nearly  every  point  noticed.  Ho  is  liis  friend  and 
admirer,  but  not  an  idolater  of  liis  philosophy.  I  think  my 
second  point  must  be  conceded,  and  will  therefore  pass  to 
anolher. 

o.  My  system  is  radically  superior  to  Fourier's  in  its  philoso- 
phy of  the  human  constitution.  Mine  adopts  substantially  tho 
analysis  and  doctrines  of  the  Phrenologists.  His  resolves  all 
the  constitutional  organic  powers  of  human  nature  into  precise- 
ly twelve  j)assions.  These  are  declared  to  bo  the  primary 
springs  of  all  human  f eehng  and  activity.  They  corresjiond  to 
the  twelve  tones,  or  rather  semitones,  of  the  diatonic  scale  in 
music.  No  intelhgent  mind  can  compare  the  Plirenological 
analysis  with  Fourier's,  and  not  see  tho  great  disparity  of  the 
latter.  His  is  obviously  arbitrary,  crude  and  defective.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  argue  this  point. 

Witli  regard  to  the  nature,  legitimate  scope,  uses  and  abuses 
Gl 
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of  the  pas.sioiuil  powers,  Fourier's  pliilosopliy  is  vastly  inferior 
to  that  of  intelligent  Phrenologists,  which,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, my  system  adopts..  He  assumes  that  they  are  inherently 
a  law  to  tliemseWes,  either  singly  or  collectively,  like  the  in- 
stincts of  animals  and  insects  ;  that  if  lefl  to  themselves  under 
circumstances  affording  them  complete  opi)ortunities  of  gratifi- 
cation, they  will  all  instinctively  refine,  equiUbrate  and  harmo- 
nize each  other,  without  excess  or  disorderly  hcense  ;  and  that 
the  guidance  of  their  own  intuitive  attractions  and  repulsions 
is  as  sufficient  for  them  as  those  of  tlie  material  solar  system 
are  for  the  planetary  bodies.  His  system  is  a  recondite  and 
complex  scientific  Epicureanism.  Pleasure  is  the  attraction 
and  destiny  of  man,  individually,  socially  and  unitarily.  Per- 
fect freedom  of  tlie  passions,  perfect  attractions  towards  destiny, 
perfect  means  and  opportunities  of  gratification,  perfect  ar- 
raiigements  ensuring  these  means  and  opportunities,  perfectly 
agreeable  discipline  of  the  appetites  and  affections  without  a 
higher  law  to  cross  them,  perfect  sensual  and  mental  pleasure, 
and  thus  perfect  happiness ;  these  are  the  grand  cliaracteristics 
of  Fourierism.  To  give  an  idea  of  Fourier's  notions  of  pas- 
sional pleasure,  I  will  quote  liim  on  two  or  three  of  his  favorite 
topics : 

"  Rehgion  and  morality  have  raised  their  voice  against  the 
gross  influence  of  the  senses,  whereof  tlie  sting  impels  us  to 
excesses,  to  debauches,  and  abases  us  much  beneath  the  ani- 
mals, who  in  their  brutishness  do  not  exceed  tlie  natural  use 
of  the  senses."  *'  It  remains  for  us  to  know  tlie  means  of  sub- 
jecting the  five  impulsions  of  the  senses  to  a  social  regime  that 
would  constantly  cause  the  seven  noble  affections  coming  from 
CH)d  and  mathematical  justice  to  predominate.  The  question 
is  not  to  subject  them  oppressively,  but  to  develop  them  under 
the  protection  of  and  in  alUance  with  the  seven  others  ;  a  meth- 
od greatly  opposed  to  the  repressive  systems  of  our  moralists, 
who  wish  to  repress  likewise  the  four  affections,  and  would,  in 
hke  manner,  keep  down  the  tliree  distributives,  if  they  were 
accjuainted  with  tliem.  The  secret  of  their  doctrine  is,  that 
having  introduced  confusion,  disorder  and  conflict  in  the  whole 
passional  mechanism,  whereof  they  do  not  know  Uie  springs. 
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they  cry  out  in  the  general  tnmult,  '  Stop  this  one  !  hold  in 
that  I'  We  may  say  to  them,  *  It  is  you  who  should  be  stop- 
ped ;  you  act  like  a  man  who,  not  even  knowing  how  to  drive 
a  one-horse  chaise,  ?!tterapts  to  drive  a  car  with  twelve  horses.' 
Such  a  man  mounting  on  the  box,  and  setting  out  by  madly 
whipping  the  twelve  horses,  would  by  his  own  folly  cause  tlie 
horses  to  take  fright,  and  plunge,  and  rear  and  run  away,  and 
then  he  would  cry  out,  *  Stop  them  on  the  right !  stop  them  on 
the  left !'  Every  body  would  tell  him  to  get  down  from  the 
box.  This  is  just  what  may  be  said  to  the  philosoj)hers  : — 
*  Throw  up  the  reins ;  take  away  your  400,000  volumes ; 
surrender  the  guidance  into  cleverer  hands  than  your  own." 
Passions,  Vol  IL.pp.  241,  242. 

"  Our  senses  in  their  present,  or  bnitc  and  subversive  nature, 
are  only  germs  wliich  will  be  developed  and  acquire  brilliant 
faculties,  when  the  human  race  shall  have  passed  over  to  the 
state  of  harmony,  which  will  raise  bodily  vigor  to  the  highest 
possible  degree."     lb.  Vol.  L  p.  24. 

"  Gormandisra  being  the  most  frequent  of  all  our  enjoyments, 
the  first  and  the  last  pleasure  of  man,  it  ought  to  be  the  chief 
agent  of  wisdom  in  future  harmony,  when  all  concurs  to  satisfy 
the  collective  passions  by  the  development  of  the  individual 
passions.  A  clever  gastrosopher,  expert  in  the  three  functions 
of  Gastroculture  and  Gastrohygiene,  will  be  revered  as  an 
oracle  of  supreme  wisdom ;  and  the  most  clever  gastrosophers 
will  be  in  their  lifetime  promoted  to  Saintship,  of  which  they 
will  have  the  rank  and  the  title."     lb.  Vol.  L  p.  33. 

"  In  examining  other  passions,  opposite  in  themselves,  it  will 
be  seen  that  their  development,  whether  in  simple  or  compos- 
ite, always  finds  in  harmony  counterpoises  that  prevent  all 
excess.  Gluttony  will  never  there  produce  a  Vitellius ;  be- 
cause after  an  hour's  feasting,  during  the  activity  of  which 
conversation  will  have  prevented  intemperance,  Vitellius  will 
find  an  option  of  many  very  enchanting  pastimes,  that  will 
draw  him  away  from  the  table."  "  It  is  necessary  to  become 
imbued  with  thi^  harmonian  property  of  utilizing  all  the  pas- 
sions, in  order  to  speculate  without  prejudice  upon  some  which 
are  reputed  very  vicious  among  us  ;  for  instance,  tliat  of  multi- 
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l)le  loves,  or  amorous  cmnulation.  Certain  men  are  seen  to 
love  several  women  at  once,  and  certain  women  arc  seen  to 
love  several  men  at  once.  A  grand  subject  of  criticism  for  the 
multitude.'*  "  This  custom,  vicious  in  appearance,  is  a  property 
common  to  the  great  majority  of  polygyncs,  and  graduated  ac- 
cording to  their  degrees ;  that  is  to  say,  that  tlie  digyne  likes 
to  lead  two  loves  abreast,  the  trig}''ne  three  loves;  the  tetragine 
four  loves,  &c.  This  last  only  dominates  them  by  alternation, 
and  they  are  not  the  less  subject  to  fall  at  times  into  an  exclu- 
sive love;  but  they  revert  alternately  to  the  multiple  li(iso9is, 
and  if  they  have  friendship  among  their  dominants,  they  pre- 
ser\'e  friendship  for  the  numerous  persons  whom  they  have 
loved  with  deep  affection.  Their  inconstancy,  tiicir  amorous 
polygamy  becomes  in  tliis  respect  a  laudable  quahty,  inasmuch 
as  it  secures  tlieir  constant  fricndsliip  to  a  great  number  of 
temiwrary  male  or  female  favorites."     lb.   Vol,  IL]/^),  361),  370. 

"  Omnigamous  love  brings  into  intercourse  masses  composed 
of  many  thousand  individuals  who  htive  frequently  never  seen 
each  t)ther,  and  who  nevertheless  are  known  to  sympathize 
from  tlie  first  day  of  meeting,  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  hours, 
in  a  compound  order,  in  a  spiritual  as  well  as  material  tic."  lb. 
Vol,  Lpp.  356,357. 

Ilis  notions  of  healthful  sexual  physiology,  as  well  as  pleas- 
ure, are  broadly  intimated  in  the  following  passage :  "  On 
wliat  pleas  then  can  a  ciWlizcd  or  barbarian  father  rely  ?  Shall 
wc  say  on  the  nine  months  during  which  he  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  child  ?  Since  eight  out  of  tliese  nine  months  ore 
a  useless  exercise,  in  which  the  father  has  engaged  for  his  own 
pleasure,  and  not  for  the  good  of  his  offspring,  which  would 
liave  come  into  the  world  just  as  well  without  this  prolongation 
of  conjugal  scr\ice.  Up  to  this  point,  it  is  not  the  child  which 
is  indebted,  but  the  father  and  mother  who  are  indebted  to  the 
child  for  the  pleasure  to  which  its  birth  has  given  birth." 
"  Tlicy  are  recompensed  by  tluree  otlicr  pleasiures  for  one  sen- 
sual ))leasure  of  nine  moutlis :  1st,  that  of  having  posterity  and 
an  heir ;  2d,  that  of  having  a  child  that  will  be  a  recreation  for 
them,  and  make  their  leisure  hours  delightful ;  3d,  that  of  find- 
ing in  a  scion  a  support  of  their  old  age  and  of  tlieir  ambitious 
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views.     By  moans  of  these  tlirce  pleasures,  joined  to  tliat  of  a 
copnlation  of  nine  months,  the  father  is  paid  in  advance  four 
times  for  his  pretended  trouble,  and  indebted  four  fohl  to  his  \ 
cliild,  even  before  tlii;  latter  knows  what  paternity  is."    Ih.  Vol,   \ 
Ljyp'  368,  ;3G9. 

Such  were  Fourier's  ideas  of  passional  intensification,  refine- 
ment, purity,  virtue  and  pleasure  in  high  harmony  I  What  do 
3-ou  tliink  of  them  ? 

Inq.  I  think  them  low  and  hcentious. 

-E^:.  In  my  system  you  find  notliing  of  tliis  kind.  It  recog- 
nizes all  the  propensities,  intellectual  faculties,  and  sentimental 
jjassions  of  human  nature.  It  regards  them  all  as  good  in  their 
j)lacc.  It  insists  on  the  healthfid  development,  exercise  and 
gratification  of  them  all.  It  aims  at  their  perfect  harmoniza- 
tion. It  anticipates  such  a  harmonization  of  them  all,  as  the 
destiny  of  individual  and  social  man.  (^ut  it  denies  that  they 
are  a  law  to  themselves,  either  singly  or  collectively!)  It  denies 
that  tliey  are  inherently  and  instinctively  self-regulating.  It 
ntfirms  that  they  are  liable  to  great  excesses,  perv^ersions  and 
abuses  ;  that  one  is  prone  to  usurp  the  place  and  importance  of 
another ;  that  the  propensities  and  inferior  faculties  common  to 
animals  and  man  ought  to  be  kept  in  subordination  to  tlie  su- 
perior sentiments  and  faculties  pecuhar  to  man  ;^tljat  conscience 
and  reason  ought  to  be  harmoniously  conjoined  as  exponents, 
of  truth  and  duty  to  all  the  lower  powers ;  and  that  over  all, 
(lod's  sovereignty  of  divine  principles,  revealed  to  and  ex- 
poiuided  by  united  conscience  and  reason,  is  absolutely  su- 
preme. It  maintains  the  necessity  of  law,  discipline  and  right 
habituation  for  all  tlie  passional  and  intellectual  powers  of 
man.  It  teaches  that  lawful  and  innocent  enjoyment  is  the 
only  true  happiness ;  that  temperance  is  indispensable  to 
health;  that  moderation  and  contentment  ensure  tlie  largest 
amount  of  real  satisfaction  ;  that  the  press  i)reccdcs  the  crown  \ 
and  that  a  rationjil  abstinence  from  sensual  pleasure  is  tlie 
surest  guaranty  of  solid  aggregate  felicity,  both  in  time  and  in 
eternity.  It  assumes  that  man  lias  an  animal  natiure,  and 
within  it  a  spiritual  nature  to  be  developed ;  that  the  animal 
nature  is  first  developed,  and  afterwards  the  spiritual  nature  j 
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that  the  animal  is  naturally  egotistical  and  selfish  on  its  own 
plane,  but  the  spiritual^ humble,  expansive  and  benevolent ; 
that  the  animal  is  temporary  and  destined  to  be  transcended 
by  the  spiritual,  which  is  immortal ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
animal  nature  is  always  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  welfare 
of  the  spiritual  and  immortal  man.  Consequently  it  honors 
the  cross  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  for  righteousness' 
sake,  as  the  great  regenerative  and  redeeming  virtue  which 
alone  can  elevate  individual  and  social  man  from  the  animal  to 
the  spiritual  plane.  The  masses  of  mankind  have  ever  yet 
stood  on  the  animal  and  carnal  plane.  A  few  have  been  ele- 
vated to  the  spiritual  plane  in  all  ages.  More  are  now  ascend- 
ing to  tliis  plane  than  in  any  former  jage  of  the  world.  With 
these  it  is  ever  a  great  desideratum  \to  elevate  as  many  as 
possible  of  those  below  them.)  This  is  the  design  of  my  social 
system.  Tlie  consmnmation  will  be  a  passional  harmony  as 
far  transcending  in  order,  wisdom  and  purity  Fourier's  ideal,  as 
the  Christian  Rehgion,  illustrated  by  the  life  of  Jesus,  trans- 
cends his  Epicurean  pliilosophy  with  all  its  omnifarious  volup- 
tuousness. Is  it  not  obvious  that  my  system  is  radically 
superior  to  Fourier's  in  its  philosophy  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion? 

Biq.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is.  But  I  would  ask,  on 
what  ground  you  attach  importance  to  the  cross  of  self-denial 
and  self-sacrifice  ?  Is  tliere  any  merit  or  utihty  in  this  cross 
per  scl 

Ex,  Certainly  not.  I  have  never  intended  to  assert  any  such 
thing.  But  tliere  is  an  unescapable  necessity  for  it  in  human 
progression  and  regeneration  ;  that  is,  in  man's  transition  from 
the  animal  to  the  spiritual  plane  of  his  development.  How 
can  men  ascend  from  a  selfish  to  an  unselfish  plane)  without 
passing  through  a  transitional  experience  during  wKich  there 
is  a  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new  man  ?  I  explained 
this  in  our  Conversation  on  "  The  necessity  of  man's  S2)iritual 
regeneration." 

Inq.  I  now  remember  that  you  did.  The  philosophy  of  the 
cross,  then,  is  simply  this :  the  struggle  between  the  animal 
man  and  the  spiritual  man  for  supremacy ;  which  struggle  com- 
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monces  when  the  spiritual  man  begins  to  be  developed,  and 
ends  wlien  he  arrives  at  his  legitimate  supremacy  over  tlie 
animal  or  carnal  man.  Well,  what  then  ?  When  the  old  man 
is  fairly  crucified,  mortified  or  subdued  so  as  to  be  in  due  sub- 
jection to  the  spiritual  man  or  mind,  is  he  really  injured? 

Ex.  Not  in  the  least  The  truly  regenerate  man  ought  to 
enjoy  a  great  deal  more  real  good  in  his  subdued  animal  nature, 
than  the  unregenerate  man.  He  gains  not  only  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment before  unknown,  but  even  animal  enjoyment,  wliich 
thencefortli  becomes  orderly,  temperate,  innocent  and  sancti-  / 

fied.    ^ 

Inq.  You  mean  to  say  then,  that  on  the  whole,  it  is  for  every 
man's  liighest  good  to  bear  all  the  crosses  and  make  all  the 
self-sacrifices  enjoined  in  the  Christian  Rehgion;  and  that 
when  man  has  become  completely  regenerated,  or  fully  devel- 
oped in  spiritual  manhood,  he  will  know  no  cross,  but  will  find 
it  his  meat  and  his  drink  to  do  the  will  of  God?  Or,  as  Fourier  ^. 
says,  he  will  do  every  thing  from  attraction  ? 

Ex.  Precisely  so.  Only  let  him  learn  Jiow^  get  the  wiU,  and 
be  thoroughly  disciplined  into  the  true  spiritual  habits  of  right- 
eousness, and  it  will  be  a  greater  cross  to  do  wrong,  than  it 
now  is  to  do  right  in  the  most  difficult  cases.  God  takes  no 
pleasure  in  imposing  the  cross  for  his  own  sake,  nor  for  the 
mere  cross*  sake,  but  for  man*s  sake,  for  righteousness'  sake, 
for  human  happiness'  sake. 

Inq.  Then  of  course  your  system  is  free  from  all  just  impu- 
tation of  insisting  on  self-denials,  penances  and  worriations  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  human  good.  I  wished  to  have  this 
point  made  plain ;  because  I  met  with  a  man  recently  who 
sneered  at  your  system,  as  too  strongly  tinctured  with  cross- 
bearing  and  asceticism  just  for  the  sake  of  harassing  mankind 
into  heaven  agamst  their  natiural  attractions. 

Ex.  I  know  that  school  of  minds  well.  Their  road  to  happi- 
ness here  and  hereafter  is  to  tlieir  fancy  very  broad,  easy  and 
short ;  but  they  will  experimentally  find  it  a  long,  thorny  and 
tedious  one.     I  will  proceed. 

II.  Fundamental  principles.    Under  this  second  general  head, 
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I  contend  that  my  social  system  is  superior  to  Fourier's  in 
several  particulars. 

1.  In  its  declaration  of  fundamental  principles.  My  declara- 
tion is  clear,  ex])licit  and  understandable.  There  is  my  Table  of 
Tv^'cnty-Foiu:  essential  divine  principles :  Eight  of  Theological 
Truth,  Eight  of  personal  Eighteousness,  and  Eight  of  Social 
Order.  They  are  stated,  proved,  illustrated  and  applied.  What 
have  we  in  Fourier's  system  as  a  declaration  of  fundamental 
principles  ?  One  iinds  liimself  obUged  to  plod  through  volumes 
of  recondite  statements  and  illustrations  to  learn  what  his  car- 
dinal propositions  are.  Tltcn,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
tliose  propositions  really  mean.  His  theology,  religion,  and 
moraHty  are  so  ambiguously  and  equivocally  set  forth,  that  it 
is  only  by  long  and  careful  sifting  that  tliey  can  be  reduced  to 
prepositional  principles.  His  principles  of  social  order  are  bet- 
ter declared.  We  can  understand  sometliiug  of  his  passional 
theory,  and  make  sure  of  one  thing  at  least,  tliat  mankind  can 
be  saved  from  their  present  evils  and  miseries  only  by  provid- 
ing for  the  unrestricted  play  of  tlicir  twelve  cardinal  passions. 
I  will  not  dwell  on  this  point,  but  proceed  to  another. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  principles  themselves,  I  am  sure  my 
system  is  superior  to  Fourier's.  I  need  not  reiterate  mine. 
Reexamine  them  at  your  leisure.  Tliey  speak  for  themselves. 
Let  us  recur  to  Fourier's. 

Gotl  go  vents  unlrcrsiU  nature  by  a  grecU  common  law  of  att  fac- 
tion ami  repulsion.  Suppose  he  does ;  who  understands  this 
law  in  its  practical  bearings  on  human  nature  ?  Are  tlie  attrac- 
tions and  rej)ulsions  of  the  Christian  Religion  a  part  of  this 
common  law  ?  If  tl)ey  are,  then  we  must  study  the  principles 
of  that  Religion  in  order  to  know  how  the  law  aficcts  us.  If 
so,  my  system,  not  Fourier's,  makes  those  principles  im]K)rtant 
If  not,  tlien  what  is  this  law  to  man  ?  What  practical  use  can 
be  made  of  the  proposition  ? 

Tlie  series  distribute  the  Juirfnonirs.  Wliat  if  they  do  ?  What 
use  are  we  to  make  of  tliis  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact  ?  Wliat  is  its 
reUgious,  moral,  or  even  philosophical  power  over  the  common 
human  mind  ?     How  slight ! 

Attractions  arc  2^f^J^*'iional  to  destinies.     Is  this  certain? 
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Wherein  and  how  far  can  it  be  trasted  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  in 
reiigioni  morals,  educationi  marriage,  association  and  govern- 
ment ?  Of  some,  perhaps ;  yet  of  so  little,  that  it  might  be 
blotted  from  human  memory  without  perceptible  loss  to  the 
race. 

Analogy  is  universal  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
not  to  the  extent  and  preciseness  that  Fouher  imagined.  He 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  key  which  would  enable  him  to 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  universal  nature,  and  trace  its  analo- 
gies through  the  vast  scale  of  being.  He  elaborated  numerous 
tables,  charts  and  gamuts  to  represent  these  analogies;  all 
which  axe  ingenious,  but  quite  too  mechanical,  fanciful  and 
impracticable.  They  are  &r  more  artificial  than  natural,  curi- 
ous than  useful,  specious  than  reliable. 

There  are  twehe  passions  in  human  nature,  tehich  if  allowed 
per/ecthf  free  play,  and  amphj  provided  with  the  gratifications 
they  crave,  intuitively  and  infallibly  lead  to  happiness,  Ptrfect 
passional  freedom  to  foUow  aUracdoTis  wiU  ultimate  in  perfect 
riglUeousness,  order,  harmony  and  bliss*,  Who  can  accept  this 
principle  ?  Who  can  believe  in  such  a  doctrine  ?  I  cannot 
Let  those  who  can  try  experiments  at  their  own  cost  If  they 
do  not  fail,  then  Wisdom  has  not  illuminated  my  understand- 
ing. What  is  the  righteousness,  what  the  morality  of  Fourier's 
system,  compared  with  the  Flractical  Christianity  of  mine? 
Is  it  not  darkness  compared  with  light?  Is  it  not  Epicurean 
licentiousness  compared  with  Christian  holiness?  So  it  seems 
to  me ;  but  I  forbear.  Such  are  Fourier's  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

3.  In  respect  to  individual  responsibility,  my  system  is  radi- 
cally superior  to  Fourier's.  Mine  recognizes  the  individual  as 
a  rational,  religious,  morally  responsible  soul,  never  to  be  treat- 
ed as  a  cypher,  never  to  be  so  mei^ed  in  association  as  to  lose 
its  proper  individuality,  nor  accountability.  It  holds  individual 
integrality  forever  sacred  and  inviolable.  It  addresses  itself 
directly  to  the  religious  sentiment  and  reason  of  individuals  as 
such  It  calls  on  them  to  examine  its  alleged  divine  principles, 
to  embrace  them,  to  acknowledge  their  authority,  to  bow  rev- 
erently to  their  sovereignty.  It  insists  on  their  understanding 
62 
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and  acknowledging  fundamental  truth  and  duty  as  individuals, 
and  then  shows  them  how  to  imite  associatively  in  carrying 
out  their  principles  into  all  social  and  political  relations.  It 
proposes  to  govern  its  Communities,  Nations  and  entire  Repub- 
lic, on  the  same  principles  as  govern  individuals  and  families. 
It  builds  its  social  and  political  superstructure  by  combining 
integral  individuaUties.  It  does  not  allow  the  individual  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  mass,  nor  his  moral  responsibility  to  be 
superseded  by  any  associative  corporation. 

But  how  is  it  with  Fourier's  system  ?  His  "  integral  souls  " 
are  composed  of  810  individual  persons  each.  These  810  per- 
sons are  only  pieces  of  an  ''  integral  soul,"  like  the  component 
parts  of  a  watch,  or  of  an  organ.  They  cannot  perform  their 
appropriate  functions  unless  organized  in  association  with  each 
other.  When  all  the  parts  of  a  watch  are  organized  in  their 
relative  and  collective  order,  the  organism  will  keep  time.  So 
will  the  properly  tuned  organ  make  music.  So  will  the  integral 
soul  or  organized  phalanx  act  out  true  righteousness  and  social 
harmony.  The  individual  alone  is  not  an  integral  souL  He  is 
not  properly  a  soul,  but  only  part  of  a  soul.  Thus  organization 
is  the  main  tiling.  Effect  a  right  organization  of  society,  and 
the  work  of  human  regeneration  is  done.  Having  discovered 
the  true  science  of  society,  and  elaborated  the  essentials  of  its 
organisms,  Fourier  appeals  to  the  masters  of  science  for  their 
approval,  and  assumes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  those  mas- 
'  ters  will  proceed  forthwith  to  organize  the  masses  into  phalanx- 
es according  to  design  submitted.  He  does  not  address  himself 
to  people  of  all  grades  as  responsible  individuals.  He  does 
not  call  on  them  to  examine,  embrace  and  declaratively  ac- 
knowledge any  sovereign  divine  principles  of  theology,  morality, 
or  social  order.  He  does  not  address  them  as  needing  any 
special  preparation  for  association,  or  as  having  any  responsi- 
bihty  about  it,  except  merely  consenting  to  follow  their  attrac- 
tions in  spite  of  civilizee  prejudices.  He  has  discovered  and 
elaborated  the  true  system ;  and  now  it  remains  only,  that 
scientific  masters  who  have  an  attraction  for  the  work  of  or- 
ganizing "integral  souls"  ^hould  go  about  it,  and  that  the 
conmion  people  who  have  an  attraction  for  being  organized 
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should  answer  to  their  names  as  called.  And  once  organized, 
the  twelve  passions  will  do  all  the  rest  Individual  faith,  self- 
discipline,  religious  obligation  and  personal  moral  agency  are 
ignored  as  of  no  accoimt.  In  all  this  Fourier  was  consistent 
with  himself  This  is  the  nature  of  his  system.  Need  I  argue 
to  show  that  it  is  inferior  to  mine  in  the  particular  under  no- 
tice ? 

Inq.  I  concede  all  you  claim  under  this  second  general  head. 
It  seems  astonishing  that  a  mind  so  sagacious  and  comprehen- 
sive as  Fourier's  should  have  expected  the  adoption  and  suc- 
cess of  his  system  on  mere  philosophical  and  scientific  grounds; 
regardless  of  individual  moral  responsibiUty  and  appeals  to  the 
religious  nature  of  man. 

Ex.  Such  was  his  wisdom — a  wisdom  of  this  world's  philos- 
ophers, which  Paul  truly  says  "  is  foolishness  with  God." 
Fourier  depended  on  philosophers  to  put  his  system  into  ope- 
ration, and  on  the  natural  inspiration  of  the  twelve  passions  in 
free  play  to  fulfill  human  destiny.  From  the  common  people 
he  seems  to  have  expected  nothing,  and  nothing  from  direct 
religious  truth,  faith,  feeling  or  action  in  any  way.  Tliis  is  a 
fatal  defect  of  his  system.  In  mine  there  is  no  such  defect 
Rehgious  obligation,  moral  principle,  individual  responsibility, 
with  the  joint  action  of  reason  and  conscience,  are  relied  on  as 
paramount  in  importance,  and  indispensable  to  success.  I  am 
confident  that  this  superiority  of  my  system  over  his  will  be 
even  more  obvious  in  practice  than  it  seems  in  theory.  How- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  to  secure  the  approbation  of  philoso- 
phers and  scientific  savans,  they  are  not  the  kind  of  persons  to 
be  relied  on  for  the  achievement  of  such  enterprises  as  Social- 
ists propose.  We  must  have  intelligent,  conscientious  common 
people;  plain,  practical,  patient,  indomitable  workers.  No 
system  which  does  not  rationally  and  religiously  command  the 
deepest  convictions  of  this  class  can  succeed.  The  one  that 
does  will.     But  I  will  proceed. 

III.  Constitutional  pblity.  Under  this  third  general  head,  I 
claim  that  my  system  is  superior  to  Fourier's  in  the  following 
particulars : 

1.  My  constitutional  polity  is  definitely  framed,  understand- 
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able,  and  ready  to  go  into  actual  operation.  All  who  are 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  Practical  Christian  Republic  can 
distinctly  see  the  constitutional  framework  of  the  social  super* 
structure  through  all  its  ascending  combinations.  Fourier's 
constitutional  polity  is  described  in  its  generals  and  in  great 
complexity  of  detail,  and  yet  is  indefinite,  vague,  hard  to  un- 
derstand, and  by  no  means  ready  to  go  into  actual  operation. 
It  is  indicated  and  described,  but  not  framed  ready  for  immedi- 
ate use. 

2.  My  polity  provides,  requires  and  prescribes  an  inductive 
preparation  for  membership.  Individuals  understand,  embrace, 
and  engage  voluntarily  to  conform  to  certain  clearly  defined 
fundamental  requisites  of  orderly  membership,  according  to 
which  wholesome  internal  discipline  shall  be  perpetually  ad- 
ministered. Fourier's  polity  assiunes  that  people  in  society  at 
large,  as  the  world  averages,  are  prepared  for  membership  in 
his  social  order,  if  they  will  only  coiisent  to  come  into  it  The 
inhabitants  of  any  town,  city  or  county  may  be  inmiediately 
organized  into  phalanxes,  by  scientific  leaders  capable  of  di- 
recting the  operation.  He  expects  that  it  will  take  several 
generations  to  perfect  their  harmony,  but  the  materials  are 
good  enough  to  begin  with,  and  can  be  practically  worked  into 
position.  Who  believes  any  such  thing  possible?  Solomon 
might  as  well  have  attempted  building  his  temple  of  conmion 
boulders. 

3.  My  polity  provides  for  commencing  primary  Associations 
or  Communities  with  so  few  as  twelve  devoted  members. 
But  Fourier's  must  have  four  hundred  at  fewest,  eight  hundred 
and  ten  to  make  one  "  integral  soul,"  and  twice  that  number  to 
make  a  complete,  easy  working,  self-subsisting  phalanx. 

Inq.  But  I  understood  you  to  set  forth,  that  similar  numbers 
to  those  of  Fourier  are  desirable,  and  will  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a  first  rate  Community  under  your  polity. 

El.  You  understood  me  correctly ;  but  there  must  be  a  way 
to  collect  and  consolidate  the  full  desirable  number.  To  this 
end,  there  must  be  small  beginnings  and  gradual  growths.  If 
we  wait  for  a  full  complement  of  persons  and  capital  to  com- 
mence with,  we  may  wait  forever.    It  would  be  like  waiting 
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for  a  child  to  be  bom  mature  enough  to  run  alone  and  do  a 
day's  work.  Fourier's  system  demands  too  many  people  and 
too  much  wealth  for  a  beginning.  No  beginning  will  be  made. 
This  is  my  point 

Jnq.  You  are  right ;  go  on. 

Ex.  4.  My  polity,  after  establishing  uniformity  of  fundament- 
al principles  and  a  general  unitary  platform  of  association, 
provides  for  a  variety  of  local  Communities,  viz :  Parochial, 
Rural,  Joint  Stock,  and  Common  Stock  Communities,  each 
with  mixtures  of  the  others  in  a  minor  degree.  But  Fourier's 
polity  runs  his  primary  Associations  in  one  arbitrary  uniform 
mold ;  that  of  the  Joint  Stock  unitary  phalanx.  His  harmoni- 
ans  fnust  hold  all  their  property  in  joint  stock,  inhabit  a  grand 
phalanstery  or  unitary  edifice,  be  organized  into  groups  and 
series  according  to  his  peculiar  scientific  formulas,  and  divide 
profits  in  the  ratio  of  four-twelfths  to  capital,  three-twelftJis  to 
skill,  and  five-twelfths  to  manual  labor.  He  continually  praises 
freedom  and  variety  as  essential  to  human  happiness,  and  gives 
an  overplus  of  it  in  certain  mischievous  directions ;  but  in  re* 
spect  to  these  innocent  desires  for  liberty  and  variety,  he  gives 
no  latitude  at  alL  We  must  wear  his  uniform,  train  in  his 
troop,  conform  to  his  attractive  discipline,  draw  our  rations  and 
be  content  with  our  lot,  or  fall  back  into  cwi&zeeism, 

Inq,  Do  you  object  to  unitary  edifices,  workshops,  granaries 
and  the  like,  with  their  numerous  economies  and  conveniences  ? 

Ex.  By  no  means.  I  approve  of  and  recommend  them  for 
all  those  who  are  prepared  to  establish,  occupy  and  enjoy  them. 
But  I  insist  on  family  homesteads,  house  lots,  cottages,  work- 
shops &c.,  for  those  who  prefer  them  and  are  otherwise  good 
citizens  of  the  Republic 

Inq,  That  is  well.  But  you  have  said  so  little  in  favor  of 
unitary  architecture  and  economies,  that  many  will  be  likely  to 
regard  Fourier's  system,  which  is  very  grand,  romantic  and 
ornate  in  this  particular,  as  incomparably  superior  to  yours,  all 
your  other  claims  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Ez.  Very  likely  they  will ;  especially  those  whose  ideality 
and  romanticism  excel  their  common  sense.  I  have  not  gone 
into  unitary  arcliitecture  and  economies  to  present  splendid 
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pictures ,  because  I  deemed  it  unnecessary  and  unwise  to  do 
so ;  not  because  I  had  no  appreciation  of  the  thing  and  its  util- 
ity under  proper  circumstances.  All  such  things  will  follow  as 
matters  of  course,  if  we  can  once  draw  people  together  into 
permanent  Communities.  We  must  first  find  the  peojyle  and 
thoroughly  commit  them  to  the  new  social  order.  Then  there 
will  be  no  want  of  good  architecture,  nor  of  any  other  mere 
mechanical  elaboration.  Nor,  when  people  have  been  trained 
to  such  personal  and  family  economy  as  my  system  prescribes, 
will  tliere  be  any  difficulty  in  instituting  the  best  of  Communal 
economics.  I  had  rather  have  a  good  working  swarm  of  bees 
in  a  log  hive  till  I  can  procure  something  nicer,  than  no  swarm 
at  all,  or  a  lazy,  inefficient  one  in  a  miniature  crystal  palace. 
So  of  a  hirnian  Community.  Let  us  have  the  people  well 
united  in  humble  abodes,  and  the  palaces  will  come  natiually 
in  their  own  time.  Besides,  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
architecture  are  continually  being  made  in  the  progress  of 
enterprise,  arts  and  sciences,  which  can  readily  be  adopted  by 
Communities  at  pleasure.  Tliese  are  my  reasons  for  not 
amusing  imaginative  minds  with  splendid  architectural  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  of  Communal  edifices.  If  I  have  mis- 
judged, let  Fourier  be  admired  to  my  disparagement  But  I 
venture  to  predict  that  the  Practical  Christian  Repubhc  will 
have  as  much  architectural  grandeur,  beauty  and  utihty,  at  the 
end  of  a  century,  as  Fourier's  harmonial  omniarchy. 

Inq,  I  yield  my  point  of  criticism ;  please  proceed. 

Ex.  5.  My  polity  leaves  industry  to  be  organized  and  carried 
on  according  to  the  best  methods  suggested  by  reason,  and 
proved  to  be  efficient  by  experience  from  year  to  year;  always 
insisting  on  thoroughness  and  productiveness.  But  Fourier, 
under  pretext  of  organizing  industry  in  conformity  with  his 
gamut  of  passional  accords,  so  as  to  render  it  all  absolutely 
attractive,  fabricates  such  a  complex,  fanciful  and  impracticable 
system  of  operations  as  can  never  be  carried  through  without 
much  difficulty,  friction,  disappointment  and  insufficient  aggre- 
gate productiveness.  The  opemtion  will  not  pay,  either  in 
pleasure  or  material  results.  This  is  my  judgment ;  and  I  am 
very  confident  of  its  soundness. 
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6.  My  polity  is  far  more  Republican  and  fraternal  than  Fou- 
rier's. He  organizes  into  compound  association  all  the  distinc- 
tions of  human  society  heretofore  developed  in  the  progress  of 
the  race,  just  as  if  they  were  permanent  in  the  very  nature  of 
things.  To  be  sure,  he  guarantees  against  poverty  and  distress, 
which  is  a  great  step  taken  in  the  right  direction ;  but  rank, 
titles,  wealth,  display,  luxury  and  all  the  artificial  creations  of 
barbarism  are  merely  passed  through  his  poUshing  process,  and 
then  adopted  as  permanent.  My  poUty  either  sweeps  away,  or 
reduces  all  these  distinctions  to  a  fraternal,  utilitarian  and  just 
moral  consideration.  It  chps  capital  of  its  exorbitant  gains, 
and  prospectively  abohshes  all  mere  usury.  .  It  makes  all 
members  coequal  in  social  and  political  suffrage,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  age,  complexion,  rank,  wealth  or  any  other 
peculiarity.  It  makes  'all  officers  functionaries  of  real  use, 
without  over  pay,  or  mere  official  show.  In  fine,  it  does  away 
with  all  the  artificial  distinctions  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  of  mankind,  and  without  attempting  to  reduce  all  to  an 
unnatural  level,  places  them  in  truly  equitable  and  fraternal 
relations.  I  will  not  expatiate  on  this  point.  The  difierence 
between  the  two  poUties  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  compare 
them. 

7.  My  constitutional  poUty  unitizes  and  harmonizes  the  mem- 
bers of  each  Communal  organization  and  the  constituent  bodies 
of  the  entire  Republic  together,  on  reUgious  principle,  by  moral 
discipline,  by  right  education,  right  marriage,  right  government, 
and  right  pohcy  internal  and  external.  Practical  Christian 
righteousness,  in  all  its  legitimate  appUcations  to  individual 
and  social  life,  is  relied  upon  as  the  grand  bond  of  order,  unity- 
ism  and  harmony.  The  war-principle  is  repudiated,  excluded 
and  denounced  all  the  way  through  from  the  Nursery  to  the 
Unitary  Senate  of  Humanity.  Fourier  claims  that  his  proposed 
pohty  insures  perfect  ultimate  order,  unityism  and  harmony  for 
the  race,  on  the  basis  of  passional  hberty  and  attraction  scien- 
tifically directed.  But  especially  does  he  rely  on  the  commix- 
ture of  blood  relationship,  resulting  from  Free  Love  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  and  on  the  incidental  delights  of  such  un- 
restricted intercoiurse,  for  insuring  his  contemplated  high  har- 
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raony.  One  rich  nobleman  will  be  proud  to  be  the  father  of 
fifty  children,  in  fifty  different  families,  many  of  them  peasants 
in  rank,  and  will  bequeath  each  of  them  handsome  legacies. 
Thus  property  will  continuaDy  get  distributed  from  among 
those  in  high  life  to  those  in  low  life ;  people  will  all  become 
half-brothers  or  sisters,  cousins  or  near  relatives,  and  family 
ties  be  strong  at  every  point;  and  sexual  love,  working  with 
ambition,  friendship  and  familism,  will  forever  put  an  end  to 
discord  and  war  among  mankind.  Fourier  admits  that  this 
libertinism  would  generate  nothing  but  mischief,  discord  and 
war  in  civilization ;  but  contends  that  under  his  social  system 
it  will  infallibly  insure  order,  concord  and  harmony.  Most  pre* 
posterous  conclusion !    But  I  forbear. 

There  are  many  other  points  under  this  third  general  head, 
on  which  I  could  confidently  assert  the  -superiority  of  my  social 
system  to  Fourier's ;  but  I  should  only  render  myself  tedious 
by  doing  so. 

Inq.  I  think  you  have  gone  over  ground  enough.  From  the 
criticisms  you  have  made  in  your  comparison  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, which  have  been  just  and  instructive  to  my  understand- 
ing, all  the  others  may  be  ascertained  by  any  one  so  disposed. 
But  I  understand  you  to  concede  frankly,  that  Fourier's  system 
has  many  good  points  and  many  excellent  suggestions,  not- 
withstanding all  the  defects  and  even  abominations  with  which 
you  charge  it. 

Ez,  Certainly.  But  I  contend  that  mine  contains  substan- 
tially all  that  is  really  good  in  his,  with  much  that  is  better,  and 
nothing  that  is  bad.  I  claim  that  it  is  radically  superior  to  his 
in  the  several  particulars  specified,  and  in  others  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  mention.  And  all  this  I  respectfully  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  may  deem  it  interesting  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject. 

Inq,  I  think  your  claims  have  been  fairly  stated,  and  wiU  be 
candidly  adjudicated  by  all  whose  good  opinion  it  would  be 
wise  in  you  to  desire.  Whose  system  will  you  next  bring 
forward? 

Ez.  Bobert  Owen's.  To  that  we  will  devote  our  next  Con- 
versation. 


,n 
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CONVERSATION  IV. 

OwB!risM. — Brief  sketch  of  the  life,  chancter  and  labors  of  Robert  Owen — 
Extract  from  his  «*Book  of  the  New  Moral  World,"  setting  forth  the  fun- 
damentals of  his  philosophy  and  social  system — Criticisms — Mr.  Owen'i 
Rational  Religion ;  extract  and  criticism — Mr.  Owen's  proposed  **  G^enend 
Constitution  for  the  government  of  the  Human  Race  under  the  Rational 
System  of  Society*' ;  remarks — Further  extracts  showing  Mr.  Owen's  ex- 
pectations relative  to  the  adoption  and  success  of  his  system  &c ;  remariu — 
Comparisons  proposed  to  be  made  in  next  Conversation. 

Inq.  We  are  now  to  examine  the  social  system  of  Robert 
Owen.  I  hope  to  find  myself  again  much  interested  and  in- 
structed. I  have  heard  less  of  Owen  than  of  Fourier.  What 
I  have  heard  from  his  friends  has  been  greatly  in  his  praise,  as 
a  philanthropist  and  social  reformer.  What  I  have  heard  from 
his  enemies  has  been  roundly  denunciatory  of  him,  as  an  infi- 
del and  a  pestilent,  visionary  Socialist  I  should  like  to  know 
sometliing  of  the  man  and  his  character,  before  entering  on  a 
critical  review  of  liis  social  system. 

'•Eoo.  Robert  Owen  was  bom  in  Newton,  Montgomeryshire, 
England,  May  14,  1770.  He  is  still  living,  in  the  85th  year  of 
his  age.  At  least  I  have  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary,  since 
the  pubUc  celebration  of  his  84th  birth-day  in  London,  on  the 
14th  of  May  last ;  on  which  occasion  he  met  a  numerous  as- 
sembly of  his  friends,  and  addressed  them  with  unusual  vigor 

for  an  octogenarian.  ._ 

Mr.  Owen  is  a  very  remariuible  man.  He  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  good  personal  talents,  a  very  enterprising  mind,  a 
generous  philanthropic  heart,  practical  business  capabihties, 
and  great  firmness  of  purpose.  He  is  substantially  a  self-taught 
man,  an  independent  thinker,  an  honest  declarer  of  his  convio* 
tions,  an  amiable  gentleman  in  his  intercourse  with  mankind, 
whether  friend  or  foe,  a  lover  of  universal  humanity,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  learn  an  exemplary  moralist  in  all  the  relations  of 
63 
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political  world.     In  the  esteem  of  the  great  public  he  sunk  as 
low  as  he  had  risen  high. 

Nevertheless,  he  went  forward  in  his  labors  with  indomitable 
persistence.  He  has  probably  expended  half  a  million  of  dol- 
•  lars  in  the  cause.  He  has  crossed  the  ocean  again  and  again ; 
written  and  published  numerous  books,  periodicals,  tracts  and 
articles  ;  and  lectured  frequently  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
At  one  time  his  disciples  in  England  alone  were  estimated  at 
^  half  a  miUion.-  Several  Communities  under  his  system  have 
at  different  times  been  started,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States ;  but  I  believe  none  of  them  now  exist  The  improve- 
ments at  New  Lanark  were  arrested  in  the  midst  of  their 
triumph,  partly  by  a  persuasion  of  the  manufacturing  proprie- 
tors that  Mr.  Owen  was  expending  tlieir  money  too  freely  in 
carrying  out  his  philanthropy,  and  partly  by  Mr.  Owen's  own 
haste  to  make  untrammelled  and  radical  social  experiments 
elsewhere.  He  felt  cramped  by  his  business  associates, 
and  dissolved  his  connection  with  tliem.  Probably  his  confi- 
dence in  the  practicability  of  reorganizing  society  any  and 
every  where  was  unduly  exalted  by  the  success  of  that  exper- 
iment. With  all  his  faith  in  circumstances,  he  did  not  correctly 
judge  how  different  those  of  his  New  Lanark  improvements 
were  from  those  which  must  embarrass  the  institution  of  a  new 
Common  Stock  Community.  ^  An  experiment  was  made  at 
New  Harmony,  Indiana,  under  his  own  eye,  but  failed  in  a 
short  time.  Another  was  made  by  his  disciples  at  Tetherly, 
England,  which  he  himself  told  me  consumed  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  miUion  of  dollars,  yet  went  down.  Several  minor  attempts 
of  the  same  general  nature  experienced  a  similar  fate. 

He  pleads  that  none  of  these  experiments  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  decisively  prejudicial  to  his  system ;  because  none 
of  them  had  a  fair  beginning  and  trial.  Capital,  numbers  and 
leaders  were  inadequate.  He  would  have  at  least  a  million 
of  dollars  capital,  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  people,  and 
plenty  of  competent  leaders  to  direct  all  branches  of  operations.. 
With  such  advantages  he  is  sure  he  could  present  a  model 
Community  which  would  certainly  succeed  Accordingly,  it 
has  been  a  favorite  idea  with  him  to  obtain  a  grant  of  funds 
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and  land  from  some  national  Government,  wherewith  to  estab- 
lish a  model  Community.  But  in  this  his  only  success  has 
been,  to  be  politely  kept  in  suspense  with  non-committal  com- 
pliments by  all  the  great  men  to  whom  he  has  addressed  him- 
self. In  nothing  has  he  shown  less  sagacity  than  in  expecting 
help  from  such  quarters.  I  took  the  Uberty  to  tell  liim,  that  if 
I  must  depend  on  the  help  of  Royalty,  nobility,  cabinets,  par- 
haments  and  congresses,  or  statesmen  and  pohticians  of  any 
stamp,  for  the  resources  necessary  to  found  a  model  Community, 
I  should  despair  at  once.  Saviors  are  bom  in  mangers,  not  in 
palaces ;  and  human  regenemtion  was  never  destined  to  be 
the  work  of  national  Governments.  But  Mr.  Owen's  pliiloso- 
phy  led  him  to  hope  more  from  external  greatness_tlian  Jrom 
intgrnal  spiritual  springs  of  action. -In  this  respect  howev- 
er, his  views  have  recently  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
He  has  become  a  believer  in  the  existence  and  communications 
of  departed  spirits.  This  has  resulted  from  his  investigation 
of  the  phenomena  known  as  spirit  manifestations.  \.  He  now 
declares  his  firm  conviction  that  all  human  souls  are  immortal, 
and  that  he  himself  has  received  unmistakable  communications 
from  the  world  of  spirits.  He  firmly  behoves  that  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  his  former  friend  and  patron,  has  communicated  with 
him ;  and  also  many  other  departed  spirits.  All  these  assure 
him  of  the  speedy  spiritual  and  social  renovation  of  the  world, 
in  substantial  accordance  with  the  system  he  has  been  devot- 
edly promulgating  through  the  greater  part  of  his  long  Ufe. 
In  all  this  he  finds  great  joy  and  encouragement  I  do  not 
learn  that  he  has  experienced  any  change  of  views  relative  to 
the  doctrine  that  man  is  an  irresponsible  creature  of  circumsUmr 
cesy  or  to  the  doctrine  of  strict  Co?nmunism.  I  infer  that  ho  is 
confirmed  in  these  cardinal  doctrines  of  his  social  system; 
though  in  my  judgment  they  are  tdtraisms  which  cannot  be 
endorsed,  nor  rendered  practicable,  without  very  radical  abate- 
ments and  qualifications.  ^ 

Mr  Owen's  principal  work,  expository  of  his  social  system, 
is  entitled,  "  The  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World,  contain- 
ing THE  Rational  System  of  Society,  founded  on  demon- 
strable FACTS,  developing  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND   LaW8  OF 
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Society."  This  work  was  originally  published  in  Seven  suc- 
cessive parts.  It  is  a  well  stated  and  ably  argued  defense  of 
his  system.  I  think  a  fair  synopsis  of  it  will  make  you  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  Owenism.  I  need  say  no  more  re- 
specting the  man,  and  will  proceed  to  lay  his  system  before 
you  at  your  pleasure. 

Liq.  I  thank  you  cordially  for  the  information  you  have  given 
me  respecting  Mr.  Owen.  I  feel  a  great  respect  for  liim  as  a 
man  and  a  pliilantliropist,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  defects 
of  his  social  system.  I  tliink  such  a  man,  no  less  than  Fourier, 
must  have  been  a  great  and  useful  suggester  to  afler  coming 
Socialists,  lipwevfer  they  may  dispose  of  liis  system. 

Ex.  Tliat  is  very  just  He  has  said  so  much  that  was  good 
and  true,  and  even  his  errors  are  so  related  to  truth,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  intelligent  social  reformer  not  to  profit  large- 
ly by  his  labors — ^not  to  draw  numerous  valuable  suggestions 
from  his  expositions.  Nevertheless,  he  must  be  criticised ;  in 
order  to  discriminate  the  truths  from  the  errors  which  are 
strangely  compounded  in  his  prepositional  principles  and  rea- 
sonings. 

Inq,  I  tliink  you  may  as  well  proceed  to  give  me  your  pro- 
posed synopsis  of  Owenism,  without  fiulher  delay.  We  can 
then  take  up  the  main  points  in  their  order. 

Ez.  Mr  Owen*s  "Book  op  the  New  Moral  World"  con- 
sists of  Seven  Parts,  each  divided  into  Chapters  treating  re- 
spectively on  a  specific  general  proposition.  I  will  read  you 
Chapter  L  of  Part  First,  wliich  gives  the  grand  fundamentals 
of  his  system : 

"  The  Five  Fundamental  Facts  on  ichich  tJic  Rational  System  is 

founded. 

"  1st.  Tliat  man  is  a  compound  being,  whose  character  is 
formed  of  his  constitution  or  organization  at  birth,  and  of  the 
efTects  of  external  circumstances  upon  it  from  birth  to  death  ; 
such  original  organization  and  external  influences  continually 
acting  and  reacting  each  ujwn  the  other. 

"  2d.  That  man  is  compelled  by  his  original  constitution  to 
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receive  his  feelings  and  his  convictions  independently   of  his 
vnlL  I 

*•  3d.  Tliat  Ills  feelings  or  his  convictions,  or  both  of  them  1 
united,  create  the  motive  to  action  called  the  vnU,  which  stim- 
ulates liim  to  act,  and  decides  liis  actions.  ■ 

"  4th.  That  the  organization  of  no  two  human  beings  is  ever  i 
precisely  similar  at  birth ;  nor  can  art  subsequently  form  any  I 
two  indi\aduals,  from  infancy  to  maturity,  to  be  precisely  simi-  \ 
lar. 

"  5th.  Tliat,  nevertheless,  the  constitution  of  every  infant, 
except  in  case  of  organic  disease,  is  capable  of  being  formed 
into  a  very  inferior,  or  a  very  superior  being,  according  to  the 
quaUties  of  the  external  circumstances  allowed  to  influence  the 
constitution  from  birth.  ^ 

"  The  Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Nature,  or  First  Principles 
of  Hie  Science  of  Man,  \ 

"  1st  Human  natiure  is  a  compound  of  animal  propensities,    \ 
intellectual  faculties,  and  moral  qualities. 

"  2d.  These  propensities,  faculties,  and  qualities,  are  united 
in  different  proportions  in  each  ^dividual 

"  3d.  Tliis  diversity  constitutes  the  original  difference  between 
one  individual  and  another. 

"  4tli.  These  elements  of  his  nature,  and  their  proportionSi 
are  made  by  a  power  unknown  to  the  individual,  and  conse- 
quently without  his  consent. 

"  5th.  Each  individual  comes  into  existence  within  certain 
external  circumstances,  which  act  upon  his  pectdiar  original 
organization,  more  especially  during  tlie  early  period  of  his  life, 
and,  by  impressing  their  general  character  upon  him,  form  his 
local  and  national  chamcter.  ' 

"  Gtli.  The  influence  of  these  general  external  circumstances         / 
is  modified,  in  a  particular  manner,  by  tlie  pecuhar  organiza-         \ 
tion  of  each  individual ;  and  tlius  the  distinctive  character  of 
each  is  formed  and  maintained  through  life. 

"  7tli.  No  infant  has  the  power  of  deciding  at  what  period  of 
time,  or  in  what  part  of  the  world,  he  shall  come  into  existence 
—of  what  parents  he  shall  be  born — ^in  what  religion  he  shall 
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"  These  arc  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  not  of  man's  inven- 
tion; they  exist  ^^ithout  his  knowledge  or  consent ;  they  change 
not  by  any  eflbrt  he  can  make ;  and,  as  they  proceed  solely 
from  a  cause  imknown  and  mysterious  to  him,  they  arc  divine 
laws  in  the  only  correct  sense  in  which  that  term  can  be  ap- 
plied. These  laws,  considered  separately  and  unitedly,  and 
viewed  in  all  their  bearings  and  consequences,  form  a  perfect 
foundation  for  a  tnie  Moral  Science — ^for  that  science,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
mankind." — New  Moral  World,  pp.  1 — 3. 

Inq,  Well,  this  is  certainly  strong  meat  in  tlie  line  of  Cir- 
cumstantiaUsm  and  Neccssarianism.  It  makes  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  human  responsibility.  According  to  these  fundamentals^ 
it  seems  that  every  human  being  is  absolutely  necessitated  to 
be  precisely  in  the  circumstances  he  actually  is,  to  be  precisely 
icluit  he  is,  in  propensity,  intellect  and  moral  quality ;  to  act,  to 
speak,  to  will,  to  think,  to  believe,  to  hope,  to  fear,  to  love,  to 
hate,  and  to  feel  precisely  as  he  docs.  The  weak  and  ignorant 
are  thus  necessitated ;  likewise  the  strong  and  intelligent ;  the 
lower  classes,  and  the  upper  classes ;  famihes,  communities, 
nations,  society,  the  race.  There  is  no  moral  responsibility 
whatsoever  in  mankind.  No  one  can  justly  be  condemned,  or 
approved,  or  morally  commanded,  in  any  case.  All  are  animal 
puppets  on  the  stage,  moved  by  causes,  forces  and  inHuences 
over  which  they  have  no  more  control  than  they  originally  had 
over  those  that  brought  them  into  existence.  Is  this  Owen- 
ism?  , 

Ex,  It  is.  I  asked  him  in  one  of  our  interviews,  if  he  would 
not  yield  somewhat  in  respect  to  his  Circumstantialism ;  if  he 
would  not  admit  that  man  is  in  some  degree  a  morally  respon- 
sible being  according  to  talents,  Ught  and  advantages.  He 
mildly  but  firmly  answered,  that  he  coidd  not  yield  one  iota. 
I  then  told  him  frankly  that  I  must  radically  dissent  from  his 
doctrine  on  tliis  point  I  was  wilhng  to  concede  that  all  man- 
kind are  somewhat  creatures  of  circumstances,  that  many  are 
largely  so,  and  that  some  are  so  to  an  extent  which  almost  if 
not  quite  precludes  moral  responsibiUty ;  but  that  I  must  hold 
the  vast  majority  accountable  in  various  degrees  according  to 
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talent,  position  and  privileges ;  ahv^ays  making  allowance  for 
circumstances  obviously  l)eyond  their  control.  But  Mr.  Owen 
would  make  no  compromises  of  tliis  nature.  He  abhors  the  old 
extreme  of  absolute  moral  responsibility,  and  in  running  away 
from  it  cannot  stop  short  of  the  opposite  extreme,  absolute  irre- 
sponsibility,   I  beUeve  the  tnUh  lies  between  these  extremes. 

In^.  So  do  I ;  and  I  am  curious  to  learn  how  Mr.  Owen  pro- 
poses to  effect  a  reorganization  of  society  on  such  a  foundation. 

Ex.  You  must  not  expect  such  philosophers  to  be  consistent 
with  their  metaphysical  tenets.  If  they  were,  they  would  be 
stricken  with  moral  paralysis  at  once,  and  leave  mankind  to 
be  disposed  of  by  those  uncontrollable  complex  influences 
which  have  hitherto  determined  their  experiences.  You  shall 
see  that  Mr.  Owen  proceeds  exactly  as  if  society  and  its  rulers 
could  take  command  of  circumstances  and  set  the  world  right 
forthwith.  I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  the  opening  of  his 
Second  Part: 

"  The  Principles  of  Society. 

"  The  elements  of  the  science  of  society,  or  the  social  state 
of  man,  contain — 

"  1st  A  knowledge  of  the  principles,  and  their  application  to 
practice,  of  the  law6  of  human  nature ;  laws  derived  from 
demonstrable  facts,  and  which  prove  man  to  be  a  social  being. 

"  2d.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  best 
mode  of  producing  in  abundance  the  most  beneficial  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  for  the  support  and  enjoyment  of  human  Ufe. 

"  3d.  A  knowledge  of  Uie  principles  and  practice  of  the  best 
mode  of  distribiUmg  these  productions  beneficially  for  all. 

"  4th.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices  by  which 
to  form  the  new  combination  of  circumstances  for  training  the 
infant  to  become,  at  maturity,  the  most  rational  being. 

"  5th,  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  by  which 
Xo  govern  man  under  these  new  arrangements  in  the  best  man- 
ner, as  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  man. 

"  6th.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  for  uniting 
in  one  general  system,  in  due  proiKjrtious,  these  several  part.** 
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of  the  science  of  society ;  to  effect  and  secure,  in  the  best 
manner  for  all,  the  greatest  amount  of  permanent  benefits  and 
enjoyments,  with  the  fewest  disadvantages. 

"  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  these  elements, 
in  their  whole  extent,  as  a  foundation  for  the  future  fabric  of 
society,  it  will  be  unavailing  and  useless  to  commence  practical 
measures.  These  elements  form  the  architectural  materials 
with  which  to  build  up  a  new  state  of  human  existence ;  and 
without  a  distinct  knowledge  of  this  outhne,  the  builder  will 
be  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  with  the  superstructure." — 
Jb.  p.  43. 

Inq,  These  knowledges  are  certainly  very  desirable  and  very 
^portant  But  what  has  any  man  or  class  of  men  to  do  in 
Ufce  premises  ?  If  Mr.  Owen  has  been  necessitated  to  discover 
and  communicate  these  knowledges,  it  is  well ;  he  could  not 
do  otherwise.  If  the  world,  or  society  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
shall  be  necessitated  to  accept  and  act  in  accx)rdance  with  them, 
that  too  will  be  well ;  they  cannot  do  otherwise.  But  if  few 
or  none  are  so  necessitated,  what  then  ?  Will  not  tJuU  also  be 
well  ?  Who  will  be  in  fault  ?  Not  man,  certainly.  Will  cir- 
cumstances  be  blameable  ?  Will  Nature  ?  And  if  either,  where 
is  the  remedy  ? 

Ez.  These  are  inexpHcabilities,  for  which  I  possess  no  ade- 
quate solvent 

Inq,  Well,  let  them  pass.     Please  proceed. 

Ez.  In  his  Third  Part  Mr.  Owen  treats  of  the  general  con- 
ditions necessary  to  happiness ;  which  are  thus  stated  : 

"  1st.  The  possession  of  a  good  organization,  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral. 

"  2d.  The  power  of  procuring  at  pleasure  whatever  is  neces- 
/      sary  to  preserve  the  organization  in  the  best  state  of  health. 

"  3d.  The  best  education,  from  birth  to  maturity,  of  the  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  and  moral  powers,  of  all  the  population. 

"  4th.  The  incUnation  and  means  of  promoting  continoaUy 
the  happiness  of  our  fellow  beings. 

"  5th.  The  inclination  and  means  of  continually  increasing 
our  stock  of  knowledge. 
i  '•  6th.  The  power  of  enjoying  the  best  society ;  and  more 
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especially  of  associating  at  pleasure  with  those  for  whom  we 
are  compelled  to  feel  tlie  most  regard  and  greatest  affection. 

"  7th.  The  means  of  traveling  at  pleasure. 

"  8th.  The  absence  of  superstition,  supernatural  fears,  and 
the  fear  of  death. 

"  9th.  Full  Uberty  of  expressing  our  thoughts  upon  all  sub- 
jects. 

"  10th.  The  utmost  individual  freedom  of  action,  compatible 
with  the  permanent  good  of  society. 

"  11th.  To  have  the  character  formed  for  us  to  express  the 
truth  upon  all  occasions,  and  to  have  pure  charity  for  the  feel- 
ings, thoughts,  and  conduct,  of  all  mankind,  and  a  sincere  good 
will  for  every  individual  of  the  human  race. 

"  12th.  To  reside  in  a  society  whose  laws,  institutions,  and 
arrangements,  well  organized,  and  well  governed,  are  all  in 
unison  with  the  laws  of  human  nature.     And 

"  Lastly,  to  know  that  all  that  have  life  are  as  happy  as  their 
natiues  will  admit,  but  especially  all  of  the  human  race." — lb. 
p.  75. 

Inq.  These  are  excellent  conditions  to  propose,  labor  for  and 
establish ;  provided  human  beings  of  any  class  could  be  ap- 
pealed to  as  at  all  morally  responsible  in  the  matter.  But  since 
this  is  not  the  case,  according  to  the  social  system  now  under 
examination,  I  see  not  but  we  must  take  things  quietly  as  they 
come.  Man  can  do  nothing  but  what  he  is  necessitated  to  do. 
Does  Mr.  Owen  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  re- 
sponsible First  Cause  ?  If  so,  we  may  look  to  Him  as  the  real 
author  of  all  that  takes  place.  TJien,  if  He  orders  all  things 
for  the  best,  we  may  rest  easy  to  take  whatever  transpires. 
But  if  even  He  acts  by  necessiUUion  of  complex  uncontrollable 
influences,  we  may  as  well  give  up  in  despair.  At  any  rate, 
our  thinking  and  worriation  will  be  useless. 

Ex.  Mr.  Owen's  views  of  ReUgion  are  developed  in  his 
Fourth  Part,  and  are  as  follows : 

"Princijjles  and  Practice  of  Hie  Ratumai  Religion, 

"  1st.  That  all  facts  yet  known  to  man  indicate  that  there  is 
an  external  or  an  internal  cause  of  all  existences,  by  the  fact  of 
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llieir  existence ;  that  this  all -pervading  cause  of  motion  and 
change  in  the  universe,  is  thaijncpmprehensihle  Power/which 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  called  God,  Jehovah,  Lord,  &:c., 
&c. ;  but  Uiat  the  facts  are  yet  unknown  to  man  wliich  define  ' 
what  that  hitherto  Incomprehensible  Power  is.  d-^  >^ 

"  2d.  That  it  is  a  law  of  Nature  obvious  to  our  senses,  that 
the  internal  and  external  character  of  all  that  have  hfe  upon 
the  earth,  is  formed  for  them  and  not  by  them ;  that  in  accord- 
ance with  this  law,  the  internal  and  external  character  of  man 
is  formed  for  him,  and  not  by  liim;  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  with  its  all-important  consequences,  will  necessarily 
create  in  every  one  a  new,  sublime,  and  pure  spirit  of  charity 
for  the  convictions,  feelings,  and  conduct  of  the  human  race, 
and  dispose  them  to  be  kind  to  all  that  have  hfe — seeing  that 
this  varied  life  is  formed  by  the  same  Incomprehensible  Power 
that  has  created  human  nature,  and  given  man  his  peculiar 
faculties. 

*  "  3d,  That  it  is  man's  highest  interest  to  acquire  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  those  circumstances  which  produce  evil  to  the 
human  race,  and  of  those  which  produce  good;  and  to  exert  all 
his  powers  to  remove  the  former  from  society,  and  to  create 
around  it  the  latter  only. 

**  4th.  That  this  invaluable  practical  knowledge  can  be  ac- 
quired solely  through  an  extensive  search  afler  tnUh^  by  an 
accurate,  patient,  and  unprejudiced  inquiry  into  /acts  as  devel- 
oped by  Nature. 

"  5th.  That  man  can  never  attain  to  a  state  of  superior  and 
permanent  happiness,  until  he  shall  be  smrounded  by  those 
external  circumstances  which  will  train  him,  from  birth,  to  feel 
pure  charity  and  sincere  aflection  toward  the  whole  of  his  spe- 
cies— to  speak  the  truth  only,  on  all  occasions — and  to  regard 
with  a  merciful  and  kind  disposition  all  that  has  hfe. 

*'  6th.  That  such  superior  knowledge  and  feeUngs  can  never 
be  given  to  man  under  those  institutions  of  society  which  have 
been  founded  on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  man  forms  his 
feehngs  and  conviction.s  by  his  tcill,  and,  therefore,  has  merit  or 
demerit,  or  deserves  praise  or  blame,  or  rcii'ard  or  punishment 
for  them. 
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''7 til.  Tliat  untler  institutions  formed  in  accordance  witli  tlie 
Rational  System  of  Society,  this  superior  knowledge,  and  these 
superior  dispositions,  may  be  given  to  the  whole  of  the  human 
race,  witliout  cliance  of  failure,  except  in  case  of  organic 
disease. 

"  8th.  Tliat  in  consequence  of  this  superior  knowledge,  and 
■  these  superior  dispositions,  the  contemplation  of  Nature  will 
create  in  every  mind,  feelings  of  high  adoration,  too  sublime 
and  pure  to  be  expressed  in  forms  or  words,  for  that  Incompre- 
hensible Power  wliich  acts  in  and  through  all  Nature,  everlast- 
iiigly  composing,  decomposing,  and  recom[)osing  the  material  :  \ 

of  the  universe,  producing  tlie  endless  variety  of  hfe,  of  mind,  ' 
and  of  organized  fonn.  ; 

"  9th.  That  the  practice  of  the  Rational  Religion  will  there- 
fore consist  in  promoting,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  well-  • 
being  and  happiness  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  without 
regard  to  their  class,  sect,  party,  country,  or  color ;  and  its  Wor-         ^ 
ship,  in  those  inexpressible  feelings  of  wonder,  admiration,  and        "^ 
delight,  which,  when  man  is  surrounded  by  superior  circum- 
stances only,  will  naturally  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
infinity  of  space,  of  the  eternity  of  duration,  of  the  order  of    \     / 
the^universe,  and  of  that\Incon4prehensible  Poweryby  which      I    ' 
tlie  atom  is  moved,  and  the  aggregate  of  Nature  Is  governed.**  '  ' 
lh,jq».  117,  118. 

Inq.  Here  are  some  grand  and  good  ideas  strangely  crystah'zed 
in  the  i)hilosopliical  ice  with  which  they  are  blended.  It  seems 
then,  that  there  is  an  Unknown  Chd,  "  everlastingly  composing, 
decomposing  and  re^omposing  the  material  of  the  universe, 
producing  the  endless  variety  of  life,  of  mind,  and  of  organized 
form ;"  whom  we  shall  truly  worship  in  the  works  of  nature 
when  we  arc  rightly  circumstanced.  When  will  this  be? 
Does  God  arrange  circumstances  ?  So  it  would  seem.  Why 
then  are  circumstances  ever  wrong  ?  Does  God  err  ?  If  not, 
llie  circumstances  of  mankind  must,  for  the  time,  always  be 
just  right.  But  if  God  errs,  where  is  our  hope  of  a  better  fu- 
ture ?  It  appears  too,  tliat  man  ought  to  "  exert  all  his  powers" 
to  remove  bad  circumstances  and  create  good  ones  ;  and  that 
the  world  will  inevitably  be  miserable  till  circiuustances  are 
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radically  amended.  But  what  power  has  man  to  do  any  thing 
at  all,  otherwise  than  he  is  continually  necessitated  to  do  ?  I 
see  not.  Man  has  no  responsibility  in  the  matter.  If  God 
has,  he  will  answer  to  himself,  not  to  man,  for  all  his  short 
comings.     I  am  in  the  same  labyrinth  as  before. 

Ejo.  Nor  can  I  help  you  out  now  any  better  than  then.  It 
seems  that  mankind  are  in  a  lamentable  condition  of  body, 
mind  and  society,  and  that  they  greatly  need  relief  But  who 
is  in  fault,  or  who  can  afford  rehcf,  unless  it  be  the  Unknown 
God,  is  not  apparent  And  if  the  fault  is  in  the  Supreme 
Causator,  it  does  not  appear  how  poor  necessitated  man  can  do 
any  thing  to  help  himself  If  he  can,  and  yet  tcill  not,  he  is 
very  much  to  be  blamed.  But  Mr.  Owen  declares  man  to  be 
no  subject  of  blame  or  praise.  So  we  must  make  the  best  of  a 
hard  case. 

Inq.  Leaving  Mr.  Owen*s  philosophy,  metaphysics  and  re- 
ligion, I  should  Uke  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  his  proposed  social 
polity. 

Ez.  In  his  Sixth  Part  he  presents  a  full  exposition  of  his 
Constitutional  polity.     I  will  read  you  his 

"  General  Constitution  for  tlie  government  of  tJie  Riman  Race 
under  the  Rational  System  of  Society, 

"  This  code  is  based  upon,  and  emanates  from,  the  now  ascer- 
tained fundamental  laws  of  human  nature  ;  namely, 

"  1.  That  individual  man  forms  no  part  of  his  physical, 
mental,  or  moral  organization,  or  character. 

"  2.  That  he  must  feel  pleasure  or  pain,  love  or  hatred,  as 
his  natural  organization  and  educated  character  compel  him  to 
feel.     And — 

"  3.  That  he  must  believe  in  obedience  to  the  strongest  im- 
pressions made  upon  his  mind. 

"  Man  cannot,  therefore,  be  responsible  to  man  in  a  rational 
state  of  society,  for  his  feelings,  thoughts,  or  actions ;  but  he 
will  ever  be  guided  aright  by  the  pleasure  or  pain  which,  by 
nature,  he  is  compelled  to  experience  through  his  feelings  and 
thoughts,  and  from  his  actions. 
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"  The  following  laws  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  nature : 
"Universal  Laws. 

"1.  All  shall  have  liberty  to  express  their  opinions  upon  all 
subjects,  as  nature  compels  them  to  be  received  by  the  strong- 
est impressions  made  upon  the  mind. 

"  2.  No  one  shall  have  any  other  power,  than  by  fair  argu- 
ment, to  control  the  opinions  or  belief  of  another. 

"  3.  No  praise  or  blame,  no  merit  or  demerit,  no  reward  or 
punishment,  shall  be  awarded  for  any  opinions  or  beUef. 

"  4.  But  as  the  human  race  has  been  made  to  become  vari- 
ously superstitious  over  the  world,  all  shall  have  equal  right  to 
express  their  opinions  respecting  the  Incomprehensible  Power 
which  moves  the  atom  and  controls  tlie  universe,  and  to  wor- 
ship that  Power  under  any  name  or  form,  or  in  any  manner 
agreeable  to  Uieir  consciences ;  not  interfering  with  the  equal 
rights  of  others. 

"  5.  All  shall  be  equally  provided,  through  hfe,  with  the  best 
of  every  thing  for  human  nature,  by   public  arrangements; 
which  armngements  shall  give  tlie  best  known  direction  to  the  I 
industry  and  talents  of  every  one. 

"  6,  All  shall  be  educated,  from  infancy  to  maturity,  in  the 
best  manner  known  at  the  time. 

"  7.  All  shall  pass  through  the  same  general  routine  of  edu- 
cation, domestic  teaching,  and  employment 

"  8.  All  children,  from  their  birth,  shall  be  under  the  special 
care  of  the  community  of  famihes  in  which  they  ore  bom ;  but 
their  parents  shall  have  free  access  to  them  at  all  proper  times, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  in  the  formation  of  a  superior  character 
for  them. 

"  9.  All  children  in  the  same  community  shall  be  trained  and 
educated  together,  as  children  of  the  same  family,  without  par- 
tiality ;  and  shall  be  early  taught  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  nature,  and  how  to  apply  them,  on  all  occasions,  consist- 
ently to  practice. 

"10.  All  shall  be  encouraged  from  birth  to  express  their 
feelings  and  convictions  only ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  speak  the 
truth  solely  on  all  occasions. 
65 
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"11.  All,  of  both  sexes,  to  have  equal  education,  rights, 
privileges,  and  personal  liberty ;  the  union  or  marriage  of  the 
sexes  to  arise  from  the  general  sympathies  and  natural  feelings 
of  affection,  uninfluenced  by  artificial  distinctions. 

"  12.  Under  the  Rational  System  of  society — after  the  chil- 
dren have  been  trained  to  acquire  new  habits  and  new  fcehngs, 
derived  from  the  laws  of  human  nature — ^there  shall  be  no 
useless  private  property. 

"  13.  As  soon  as  the  members  of  these  families  shall  have 
been  educated  from  infancy  in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
their  nature,  and  to  apply  them  rationally  to  practice,  and  sur- 
rounded by  circumstances  in  unison  with  those  laws,  there  shall 
be  no  other  individual  punishment  or  reward  than  the  wise  and 
benevolent  punishments  and  rewards  of  natiure. 

"14.  Society  to  be  formed  of  a  union  of  single  families  into 
communities,  or  associations  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
the  usual  proportions,  with  not  less  than  about  five  himdred, 
nor  more  than  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand. 

"  15.  As  these  family  unions  increase  in  number,  unions  of 
them  shall  be  formed  for  local  and  general  purposes,  in  tens, 
hundreds,  thousands,  &c.,  according  to  the  less  or  more  extend- 
ed objects  and  interests  which  shall  require  their  consideration 
and  direction. 

"  16.  Each  of  these  associated  famihes  shall  possess  in  per- 
petuity around  it  land  sufficient  for  the  support,  forever,  of  all 
its  members,  even  when  it  shall  contain  tlie  maximum  in  num- 
ber. 

"17.  These  communities  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  to 
all  the  members  of  each  of  them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
same  advantages,  and  to  afford  the  most  easy  communication 
with  each  other. 

"  18.  Each  community  shall  be  governed  in  its  liome  depart- 
ment by  a  general  council,  comiK)sed  of  all  its  members  be- 
tween the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty ;  and  each  department  shall 
be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  committee  formed  of 
members  of  the  general  council,  chosen  by  the  latter,  in  the 
order  to  be  determined  upon ;  and  in  its  external  or  foreign  af- 
fairs, by  all  its  members  firom  forty  to  sixty  years  of  age. 
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"  19.  After  all  the  members  of  the  community  shall  have 
been  rendered  capable  of  taking  their  full  share  of  the  duties 
in  the  general  council  of  government,  there  shall  be  no  selec- 
tion or  election  of  any  individuals  to  the  governing  coimcils, 
either  in  the  home  or  foreign  department 

"  20.  All  the  members,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  who  shall  have 
been  trained  from  infancy  in  the  communities,  shall  be  officially 
called  upon  to  undertake  their  full  share  of  the  duties  of  man- 
agement in  the  luyme  department;  and  at  forty  they  will  be 
officially  called  upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  external  or 
foreign  department ;  and  at  sixty  they  will  be  excused  from 
officially  attending  to  them. 

"21.  The  duties  of  the  general  council  of  the  home  depart- 
ment shall  be,  to  govern  aU  the  circumstances  within  the 
boundaries  of  its  community — to  organize  the  various  depart- 
ments of  its  production,  distribution,  and  formation  of  character 
— to  remove  all  those  circumstances  the  least  favorable  to 
happiness,  and  to  replace  them  with  the  best  that  can  be 
devised  among  themselves,  or  of  which  they  can  obtain  a 
knowledge  from  other  communities.  The  duties  of  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  extenjal  or  foreign  department  will  be,  to 
receive  visitors  or  delegates  from  other  associations  or  commu- 
nities— to  commuicate  with  other  similar  associations — ^to  visit 
and  arrange  with  them  the  best  means  of  forming  roads  and 
convening  sur|)lus  produce  to  each  other — ^to  travel,  to  give  and 
receive  information  of  inventions,  improvements,  and  discove- 
ries, and  of  every  other  kind  useful  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  society ;  and  also  to  regulate  and  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  new  associations,  composed  of  the  surplus  population  of  the 
community  from  among  themselves,  and  to  send  delegates  to 
the  circle  of  communities  to  which  their  conmiunity  shall  be 
attached. 

"  22.  The  general  councils,  home  and  foreign,  shall  have  full 
power  of  government  in  all  things  under  their  direction,  as  long 
as  they  shall  act  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  human  nature, 
which  laws  shall  be  their  sole  guidance  on  all  occasions. 

"  23.  All  individuals  trained,  educated,  and  placed  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  their  nature,  must,  of  necessity,  at  all 
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times  think  and  act  rationally,  except  they  shall  become  physi- 
cally, mentally,  or  morally  diseased ;  in  which  case  the  council 
shall  remove  them  into  the  hospital  for  bodily  or  mental  or 
moral  invahds,  where  they  shall  remain  until  they  shall  be  re- 
covered by  the  mildest  treatment  that  can  effect  their  cure. 

"  24.  The  council,  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary,  shall  call 
to  its  aid  the  practical  abihties  and  advice  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers not  in  the  coimcil. 

"  25.  If  the  general  council  should  ever  attempt  to  contravene 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  which  is  scarcely  possible,  the  elders 
of  the  family  who  have  passed  the  councils,  shall  call  a  general 
meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  between  sixteen 
and  tliirty  years  of  age  who  have  been  trained  within  it.  This 
meeting  shall  calmly  and  patiently  investigate  the  conduct  of 
the  general  council,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  young  and  old 
shall  determine  that  they  have  acted,  or  attempted  to  act,  in 
opposition  to  these  laws,  the  general  government  shall  devolve 
upon  the  members  of  the  community  who  have  passed  the 
councils,  and  are  above  sixty  years  of  age,  united  with  tliose 
who  have  not  entered  tlie  council,  and  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  that 
men  and  women  trained  to  be  rational  beings  from  their  birth, 
should  render  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  application  of  this 
clause ;  but  if  required,  it  can  only  be  for  a  short  period  of 
temporary  application. 

"  All  other  differences  of  every  description,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
possible  for  any  to  exist  in  these  families,  shall  be  immediately 
determined,  and  amicably  adjusted  between  the  parties,  by  the 
decision  of  the  majority  of  the  three  senior  members  of  the 
foreign  council :  except  when  the  difference  shall  exist  between 
members  of  the  councils ;  when  it  shall  be,  in  like  manner, 
determined  by  the  three  members  who  have  last  passed  the 
councils. 

"  When  the  human  race  shall  be  trained  from  birth  in  strict 
consistency  with  the  three  great  fundamental  laws  of  human 
nature ;  shall  be  placed  in  external  circumstances  in  accordance 
with  those  laws,  and  shall  be  classified  and  employed  accord- 
ing to  age,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  any  other  laws  tlian 
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the  twenty-five  now  enumerated  and  explained.  During  the 
transition  state  from  irrationality  to  rationality,  regulations  in 
conformity  with  these  laws  will  be  required ;  but  when  all  shall 
be  educated  from  birth  to  be  rational  beings,  they  will  under 
every  change  of  circumstances,  and  on  all  occasions,  without 
additional  laws,  act  rationally." — lb.  pp.  227 — 230. 

Inq.  Much  in  tliis  constitutional  polity  is  worthy  of  all 
acceptation.  It  is  highly  suggestive  throughout  But  I  am 
still  querying  how  the  author  of  such  a  system  expected  it 
would  ever  be  actuahzed  ? 

Ez.  Mr.  Owen  has  always  cherished  the  most  sanguine  hope 
that  his  social  system  would  soon  be  adopted  and  carried  into 
effect  by  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  ere  long 
by  the  whole  human  race.  He  seems  now  to  be  more  sanguine 
than  ever.  He  deems  it  impossible  that  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge should  advance  much  farther  in  the  civiUzed  world 
without  necessitating  the  desired  social  revolution.  Ignorance 
has  necessitated  all  tlic  evil  in  society  thus  far ;  knowledge 
will  speedily  necessitate  all  the  good  he  proposes  in  its  reor- 
ganization. I  will  present  you  an  extract  from  his  Seventh 
Part,  which  shows  what  he  expects  and  demands.     He  says : 

"  The  question  then,  which  the  human  race  has  now  to  de- 
cide is,  whether  they  will  persevere  in  maintaining  a  system 
based  on  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  therefore  false  and 
irrational,  requiring  the  continual  maintenance  and  re-creation 
of  inferior  circumstances  for  the  lower  class,  and  never  having 
better  than  very  mixed  circumstances  for  the  middle  and  upper 
classes ;  and  many  of  these  circumstances  creating  continually 
injustice,  opj)rcssion,  and  cruelty  of  tlie  upper  upon  the  middle 
and  lower,  and  of  the  middle  upon  the  lower  class  ? 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  the  public  mind 
can  be  imbued  with  one  clear  rational  view  of  society,  it  will 
decide  upon  having  the  principles  of  nature  for  its  foundation, 
its  organization  in  accordance  with  those  principles,  and  arrang- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  unity  attractive,  instead  of  the  indi- 
vidual repulsive  arrangements  of  society ;  its  classification,  the 
classification  of  age,  in  order  that  all  the  external  circumstan- 
ces may  be  superior  aroimd  all  of  the  human  race. 
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"  What  then  does  the  Rational  System  of  Society  now 
require  for  the  creation  of  these  superior  circumstances,  from 
those  who  govern  the  most  powerful  and  influential  nations  of 
the  world?     Siraj)ly, 

"  1st.  That  they  should  unite,  for  tlieir  own  safety  and  hap- 
piness, and  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  all  those  over 
whom  they  now  govern,  in  order  that  peace  and  good  'will  may 
become  permanent  and  universal  over  the  earth. 

"  2d.  That  this  union  should  be  first  directed  to  form  sub- 
stantive arrangements  to  rationally  train  and  educate  physically, 
mentally,  morally,  and  practically,  every  child  that  shall  be 
bom. 

"  3d.  Tliat  it  should  form  arrangements,  connected  with  the 
preceding  arrangements,  to  permanently  employ  and  duly  ex- 
ercise, physically  and  mentally,  according  to  age,  each  of  these 
children,  as  they  advance  in  years,  during  their  lives. 

"  Ith.  That  these  results,  which  will  be  for  the  eternal  hap- 
piness of  all,  through  all  ages,  can  be  effected,  and  can  only  be 
effected,  by  an  entire  change  of  society  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice, throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  its  divisions — a  change 
in  its  fundamental  principles,  in  its  organization,  in  its  classifi- 
cation, in  its  education,  in  its  employment,  and  in  its  govern- 
ment. 

"  oth.  That  this  entire  change,  in  principle  and  practice,  can 
be  effected,  but  can  only  be  efl^ccted,  by  superseding  all  the 
inferior  circumstances  of  human  creation  by  the  most  superior 
that  human  knowledge  and  means  can,  when  united,  be  made, 
through  the  pure  and  genuine  spirit  of  the  Rational  System, 
to  create  for  the  permanent  hapj)iness  of  oiu*  race. 

•*  Thus,  then,  the  second  coming  op  truth  declares  to  the 
world,  that  all  which  is  now  required  to  ensure  the  permanent 
progressive  improvement,  and  consequent  happiness  of  everj'' 
succeeding  generation,  is, 

"  To  rationally  cihiciUe  and  employ  the  human  race,  from  hirth 
through  life  to  death ;  and  to  effect  this  change  immediately,  by 
scientifically  superseding  all  exist hig  human  inferior  rircumsfan' 
ceSy  by  the  7nost  superior  that  mankind,  united,  can  now  create. 
Or,  in  other  words,  an  organization  to  rationally  educate 
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AND  EMPLOY  ALL,  THROUGH  A  NEW  ORGANIZATION  OP  SOCIETY, 
WHICH  WILL  GIVE  A  NEW  EXISTENCE  TO  MAN,  BY  SURROUNDING 
HIM  WITH  SUPERIOR  CIRCUMSTANCES  ONLY. 

"  Then  let  the  capital,  skill,  and  industry  of  the  population 
of  the  world  be  now  employed,  with  energy  and  wisdom,  to 
adopt  efficient  measures  to  change  the  inferior  for  suj)crior  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  form  a  scientific  arrangement  of  society,  to 
ensure  the  greatest  amotint  of  happiness  to  aU  Virough  every 
succeeding  generation. 

"  Education,  emploijmefU,  sujjerior  circumstances ,  all  calculated 
to  produce  charity,  equality  according  to  age,  and  happiness 
from  birth  to  death,  for  all.  Such  will  be  a  rational  system  of 
society ;  and  it  is  the  only  remedy  which  can  remove  the 
CAUSES  OP  EVIL,  and  ensure  tJie  attainment  of  all  tJuU  is  good 
for  manr—Ih.  2>p>  261,  265.  

I  think  you  have  now  been  furnished  with  an  outline  view 
of  Robert  Owen's  social  system  sufficiently  explicit  and  ample 
to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  comparison  I  shall  institute  be- 
tw^een  that  system  and  mine. 

Inq.  I  presume  this  is  the  case ;  and  I  am  greatly  obliged  ta 
you  for  the  information  to  which  you  have  assisted  me. 

Bz.  You  are  always  welcome  to  such  assistance,  when  I 
have  the  power  to  impart  it  In  our  next  Conversation  I  will 
make  my  proposed  comparisons. 
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CONVERSATION   V. 

OvENisM. — Comparison  of  the  two  social  systems  instituted  under  three 
general  heads,  as  in  the  examination  of  Fourierism — I.  Religion  and  phi- 
losophy; three  points  of  superiority  for  Practical  Christian  Socialism 
claimed — II.  Fundamental  principles ;  three  points  of  superiority  claimed 
— ^III.  Constitutional  polity  ;  five  points  of  iujieriority  claimed — Conclu- 
sion—Proposed examination  of  Shakerism  in  the  next  Conversation. 

Ex.  We  are  now  met  to  examine  Mr.  Owen's  social  system 
in  comparison  with  mine,  and  I  am  to  show  wherein  I  deem 
mine  superior  to  his.     How  shall  we  proceed? 

Liq.  Very  much  in  the  way  you  did  with  Fourierism,  I 
should  say. 

Ex.  Perhaps  this  will  be  judicious.  In  that  examination  I 
brought  out  my  main  points  under  three  general  heads,  viz : 
L  Religion  and  philosophy.  II  Fundamental  principles.  IIL 
Constitutional  polity. 

L  Religion  and  philosophy.  Owenism  is  essentially  a  p?ulo' 
sophical  socialism.  Mine  is  essentially  a  religious  socisdism. 
Owenism  claims  to  be  in  accordance  witli  true  natural  religion, 
and  to  ensure  its  highest  manifestation.  My  kind  of  socialism 
makes  the  Christian  Religion  its  basis,  and  claims  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  philosophy.  In  this  the  two  social 
systems  are  radically  different.  One  is  bom  of  philosophy ; 
the  other  of  religion.  One  makes  philosophy  major,  and  relig- 
ion minor;  the  other  religion  major,  and  philosophy  minor.  I 
contend  that  my  system  is  superior  to  Owenism  in  several 
important  particulars  under  this  first  general  head. 

1.  In  making  religion  superior  to  philosophy.  The  religious 
sentiment  in  the  human  constitution  is  the  most  powerful  and 
permanent  spring  of  action.  It  is  the  sovereign  affection  of 
our  nature.  It  gives  birth  to  emotions,  feeUngs,  convictions, 
purposes  and  perseverances,  vastly  more  influential  than  any 
other.     It  enables  man  to  enjoy,  suffer,  and  accomplish  what 
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nothing  else  in  liira  can.  All  human  history  attests  this  impor- 
tant truth.  For  this  reason  religion  ever  has  been  and  ever 
must  be  lord  of  pliilosophy.  Philosophy  is  of  the  head ;  relig- 
ion is  of  the  heart.  Philosophy  thinks;  religion  foclsy  wills  and 
acts.  True  religion,  with  tnie  philosophy  in  unison,  bears  man 
straight  onward  to  perfection.  But  what  can  philosophy  do 
without  religion?  What  can  it  do  against  rehgion?  It  can 
think,  speculate,  invent,  contrive  schemes,  talk,  write,  make 
books  and  amuse  its  disciples.  This  is  about  all.  But  rehgion 
stirs  up  the  deepest  fountains  of  human  feeling,  throws  open 
the  gates  of  tlie  spiritual  world,  flies  to  the  throne  of  God, 
summons  angels  from  heaven  to  the  field  of  conflict,  believes, 
hopes,  resolves,  and  opens  a  passage  through  the  red  sea  of 
martyrdom  to  the  promised  land.  In  one  way  or  another,  it 
triumj)hs  over  all  opposition,  surmounts  all  obstacles,  and  mas- 
ters all  difliculties.  It  is  even  so.  How  many  eminent  philos- 
ophers the  world  has  had !  And  how  little  have  they  done  to 
rectify  its  moral  and  social  character  I  Tliey  have  never  been 
able  to  move  any  considerable  number  of  their  fellow  creatures 
to  undertake  great  moral  and  social  changes.  Many  of  them 
have  been  unable  to  rule  their  own  spirit  so  as  to  act  out  their 
wise  precepts.  Sometimes  they  have  zealously  arrayed  them- 
selves against  the  prevailing  rehgion  of  their  times.  But  even 
superstition  has  generally  proved  too  strong  for  them.  Much 
more  true  religion.  What  does  all  this  show  ?  That  philosoj)hy 
is  naturally  the  subordinate  of  rehgion.  Is  it  to  be  presumed 
then,  that  any  pJdlosophical  sociaUsm  will  prevail  ?  Hitherto 
in  all  the  past,  philosophical  Communities  have  been  of  tran- 
sient duration,  even  with  great  worldly  advantages  in  their 
favor.  But  nearly  all  strictly  religious  Communities  have  grown 
into  permanency,  in  spite  of  very  great  temporal  disadvantages. 
How  is  this  ?  Why  is  it  so  ?  Not  because  pliilosophy  is  per  se 
evil ;  not  because  it  is  imnecessary  in  its  place ;  not  because  it 
is  unimportant ;  but  because  in  the  very  nature  of  things  relig- 
ion is  supreme  and  indispensable.  So  it  has  proved  to  be  in 
all  the  past.  So  it  will  prove  in  all  the  future.  Therefore,  in 
this  particular,  my  social  system  must  be  radically  superior  to 
Owenism. 

66 
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Inq.  But  have  you  not  stated  that  Owenism  claims  to  recog- 
nize, embi-ace  and  promote  TicUural.  religion  ? 

Ex.  I  have ;  ]>ut  this  natural  religion  is  developed  and  pat- 
ronized by  philosophy.  It  is  made  altogether  secondary  to 
philosophy,  and  dependent  upon  it     Am  I  not  correct  ? 

Liq.  It  so  seems ;  please  proceed. 

Ex.  I  come  then  to  another  point ;  which  is, 

2.  The  superiority  of  my  roli^ion  to  Mr.  Owen's.  Our  re- 
spective systems  have  their  peculiar  religion,  either  primary  or 
secondary  to  philosophy.  But  there  is  a  wide  diiTerence  be- 
tween tlie  Christian  Rehgion  of  my  system,  and  the  natural 
rehgion  of  his.  Look  at  the  Theology  of  his  religion.  It 
recognizes  a  great  incomprehensible  Power,  concerning  which 
man  can  learn  nothing  beyond  the  fact  of  its  mere  existence, 
and  wliich  he  may  call  God  or  Mature,  as  best  suits  his  taste. 
There  are  no  certain  manifestations  of  God  to  man  through 
any  Christ  or  Holy  Spirit,  no  special  divine  revelations  or 
communications,  no  possible  spiritual  communions  of  man  with 
God.  The  incomprehensible  Power  exists,  Imt  this  is  all.  To 
think  of  communication  wilh  tliis  Power,  of  praying  to  it,  of 
loving  it,  or  of  worshiping  it  as  a  jpcrsoiudily,  is  superstition. 
Its  laws  are  discoverable  by  scientific  investigation  and  obser- 
vation in  creation,  not  otherwise.  It  is  well  to  contemplate  tlie 
works  of  nature,  to  admire,  to  wonder,  and  to  sentimentalize  ! 
So  much  for  the  theology  and  piety  of  Owenism. 

Inq.  But  if  Mr.  Owen  has  become  a  believer  in  spirit  mani- 
festations, and  of  course  in  the  conscious  personal  immortality 
of  all  human  souls,  may  not  his  theology  have  undergone  a 
corresponding  change  ? 

Ex,  Possibly ;  though  I  do  not  learn  that  it  has.  I  think  ho 
has  changed  his  views  only  on  tlie  single  point  of  man's  con- 
tinued conscious  existence  after  death.  If  so,  he  leaves  all 
the  rest  of  liis  doctrines  as  previously  propounded  to  the  world. 
I  doubt,  indeed,  if  I  am  at  liberty  to  treat  of  his  social  system 
otherwise  than  as  presented  in  his  "  Book  of  the  New  Moral 
World ;"  since  tiie  great  body  of  liis  disciples  and  admirers  are 
not  likely  to  accept  his  new  light  as  necessarily  connected  at 
all  witli  that  system. 
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Inq,  Perhaps,  as  matters  stand,  it  would  be  better  to  take 
his  system  as  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  generality  of  his 
admirers,  leaving  him  to  declare  his  own  modifications  of  it 
for  himself 

Ex.  I  think  tliis  my  safest  course.  Well  then,  you  have 
before  you  his  theology,  such  as  it  is,  with  no  basis  for  piety 
whatsoever.  Need  I  contrast  the  theology  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  as  I  have  elucidated  it,  with  his,  to  show  its  superi- 
ority ?  Contemplate  for  a  moment  the  Infinite  Father,  the 
Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  divine  attributes  and  revelations, 
the  divine  laws  and  government,  the  worship,  love  and  confi- 
dence due  from  man — the  entire  theology  and  piety  of  my 
system.  I  will  not  recapitulate,  nor  expatiate.  The  superiority 
must  be  obvious  to  all  right  thinking  minds. 

Inq.  I  think  yoiur  claim  of  superiority  undeniable  in  respect 
to  theology  and  piety.  But  how  is  it  in  respect  to  philanthropy 
and  morality  ?  Mr.  Owen  goes  strongly  against  all  falsehood, 
hatred,  persecution  and  intolerance.  He  insists  on  perfect 
truth  and  good  will  between  mankind— on  mutual  toleration  of 
differences  and  the  exercise  of  universal  charity.  I  presume 
his  friends  will  claim  that  his  system  transcends  yours  in  lib- 
erality. 

Ex.  I  trust  there  is  nothing  good,  in  the  philanthropy,  moral- 
ity or  charity  of  his  religion,  which  is  not  even  more  abundant 
in  mine.  But  I  am  sure  there  is  much  of  moral  principle, 
order  and  consistency  in  mine  that  cannot  be  found  in  his. 
He  begins  by  denying  to  man  every  particle  of  moral  agency 
and  religious  obhgation;  making  him  absolutely  an  irresponsible 
being,  whose  character  is  formed  for  him.  Starting  with  this 
as  his  primary  -and  fundamental  truth,  he  proceeds  to  insist  on 
perfect  truthfulness,  toleration  and  charity  among  mankind. 
He  assumes  that  they  never  can  be  thus  truthful,  tolerant  and 
charitable,  unless  they  hold  each  other  to  be  absolutely  irre- 
sponsible for  their  respective  feelings,  tempers,  affections,  con- 
duct and  characters.  Accepting  this  doctrine,  they  can  and 
will  be  perfectly  truthful,  tolerant  and  charitable.  But  here  is 
a  very  strange  perversion  and  confusion  of  ideas ;  which  in  my 
judgment,  nullifies  the  whole  moral  force  of  what  seems  to  be 
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so  fair  in  Mr.  Owen's  practical  religion.  Is  a  mere  metaphysi- 
cal doctrine  or  opinion,  like  this  of  Necessarianisra,  so  powerful 
in  its  influence  as  to  render  a  mere  creature  of  circumstances 
perfectly  truthful,  tolemnt  and  charitable  ?  Certainly  not  A 
host  of  other  causes,  conditions  and  circumstances  must  concur. 
Accordingly,  not  one  in  ten  of  oiu  professed  Necessarians  will 
be  sensibly  affected  in  practice  by  their  opinions.  I  liave 
known  several  of  them,  but  have  generally  found  them  very 
much  like  other  people, — not  obviously  more  truthful,  tolerant 
or  charitable  towaids  those  whom  they  deemed  errorists  ia 
theory  or  practice.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  bigoted,  denun- 
ciatory and  bitter  towards  their  opponents  and  offenders.  Why 
should  we  expect  any  thing  else  ? 

But  if  we  could  expect  a  cold  metaphysical  dogma  to  impart 
moral  warmth  and  purity  to  the  soul,  so  that  men  laid  aside  all 
falsehood,  bigotry,  revenge  and  uncharitableness,  from  the 
conviction  that  no  fellow  creature  was  in  the  least  blameable 
for  any  tiling  he  felt,  said  or  did,  would  this  virtue  deserve  any 
higher  name  than  justice  ?  Why  talk  of  toleration  and  charity? 
If  my  neighbor  robs  me  of  my  money,  or  slanders  my  reputa- 
tion, or  makes  my  child  his  slave  for  hfe,  I  am  to  tolerate  liim ! 
Why  ?  Because  he  cannot  help  feehng  and  acting  precisely 
as  he  does  I  He  is  a  mere  creature  of  circumstances  and  neces- 
sity !  He  is  just  as  meritorious  as  my  most  agreeable  friend ! 
There  is  no  human  merit  or  demerit !  My  worst  enemy  and 
offender  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  be  treated  well  as  is  my 
greatest  friend  and  benefactor!  Justice  demands  this.  My 
offending  neighbor  has  a  right  to  this.  Yet  I  call  it  tohration 
and  cliarity,  to  render  him  his  rightful  dues  I  Such  words  have 
no  place  in  such  a  connection.  Toleration  grants  something 
which  the  recipient  has  no  right  to  claim  on  the  score  of  com- 
mon justice.  Charity  loves  and  blesses,  not  merely  the  inno- 
cent and  deserving,  but  the  imthankful  and  evil,  the  guilty,  the 
unworthy  and  tlie  justly  condemned. 

Again : — What  man  on  earth  can  be  truthful,  tolerant  and 
charitable,  according  to  Owenism,  one  whit  more  or  less  than 
he  is  necessitated  to  be  by  influences  oyer  which  he  has  no 
control  ?    Am  I  told  that  I  ought  to  be  tolerant  and  charitabie 
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to  a  cruel  black-lieaited  hypocrite,  because  he  is  necessitated 
to  bb  just  what  he  is  ?  Will  that  reason  be  sufficient  to  control 
my  feelings  and  conduct  ?  I  too  am  a  creature  of  necessity  ! 
I  cannot  help  abhorring  and  denouncing  that  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothmg  I  Will  it  be  said,  that  I  ougJU  to  feel  and  act  other- 
wise ?  I  reply,  that  the  word  oiighl  has  no  place  in  the  vocab- 
ulary of  a  consistent  Necessarian  Circumstantiahst 

With  these  views,  I  am  obliged  to  regard  the  practical  re- 
ligion of  Owenism,  however  specious  in  the  sound  of  words 
and  phrases,  as  self-nullified  and  therefore  morally  powerless. 
But  Practical  Christianity,  as  set  forth  in  my  social  system,  is 
free  from  all  such  objections.  It  is  strong,  self-consistent  and 
perfect  in  its  application  to  all  human  wants,  capabiUties  and 
conditions.  It  is  a  living  and  complete  personal  righteousness, 
modeled  after  an  unexceptionable  divine  pattern.  It  insists  on 
perfect  truthfulness,  justice  and  charity.  It  forbids  all  injury 
of  man  to  man,  and  requires  that  evil  be  always  resisted  with 
good  only.  It  bids  us  love  our  enemies  and  do  good  to  our 
olfenders ;  not  because  they  are  blameless  and  innocent,  but 
because  it  is  right,  blessed  and  glorious  to  overcome  evil  with 
good.  Is  not  here  a  great  and  obvious  superiority  in  the  relig- 
ion of  my  system  over  that  of  Mr.  Owen's  ? 

Inq.  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  denied.  In  respect  to  practicals, 
you  have  fortified  your  claim  to  superiority  beyond  my  expec- 
tations. 

jEc.  I  will  pass,  then,  to  another  point  under  my  first  general 
.  head. 

)[  3.  I  claim  that  my  philosophy  is  superior  to  Mr  Owen's. 
>  Both  systems  have  their  pRilosophy.  Which  has  the  best? 
Allowing  whatever  of  the  truthful,  sublime  or  beautiful  there 
is  in  Mr.  Owen's  philosophy,  on  points  wherein  we  agree,  still 
I  claim  that  mine  transcends  his  even  on  those  points,  and 
much  more  on  others.  Compare  the  two  philosophies  in  re- 
spect to  Deity,  to  the  Infinitarium  of  Matter  and  Spirit,  to  the 
order  and  scope  of  progression,  to  divine  manifestations  and  the 
laws  of  nature,  to  man,  his  constitution,  capabihties  and  destiny, 
and  especially  to  moral  obligation.     It  would  be  tedious  to  go 
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intx)  specifications.  Make  a  fair  comparison  of  the  two  philos- 
ophies, and  see  if  my  claim  is  not  well  founded. 

Inq.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is,  and  hope  others  will  take  the 
pains  necessary  to  inform  themselves  of  the  merits  of  the  case, 
so  as  to  judge  understandingly. 

Ez,  I  will  now  proceed  to  my  lid  general  head,  viz :  Fun- 
damental principles.  Mr.  Owen  lays  down  twenty  "funda- 
mental laws  of  human  nature,  or  first  principles  of  the  science 
of  man ;"  and  makes  tlie  whole  "  Kational  System  "  to  rest  on 
five  fundamental  facts.  He  gives  six  principles  of  society,  and 
nine  of  religion.  These  taken  together  are  his  fundamentals. 
They  have  already  been  quoted.  They  may  all  be  resolved 
into  three.  1.  Man  is  constitutionally  and  circumstantially 
necessitated  to  be  just  what  he  is.  2.  There  is  a  God,  an  in- 
comprehensible, almighty  creative  and  governing  Power ;  con- 
cerning whom  man  knows  httle,  and  needs  to  feel  no  worshipful 
interest  3.  Placed  in  right  circumstances  all  mankind  would 
be  completely  good  and  happy. 

1.  I  claim  that  the  fundamentals  of  my  system  are  better 
stated  than  those  of  Owenism.  They  are  presented  distinctly, 
in  their  natural  order,  and  cover  the  whole  ground.  But  Mr. 
Owen's  are  presented  confusedly,  with  numerous  expletions 
and  repetitions,  often  out  of  their  natural  order,  and  leaving 
important  ground  unoccupied.  He  states  what  he  calls  fun- 
damental facts,  laws  of  nature  and  first  principles ;  but  one  is 
at  a  loss  to  distinguish  a  fact  from  a  law  or  a  principle.  He 
uses  language  too  indefinitely.  Thus,  having  made  twenty  as- 
sertions concerning  human  nature  and  its  conditions,  he  says : 
"  These  are  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  not  of  man's  inven- 
tion; they  exist  without  his  knowledge  or  consent;  they 
change  not  by  any  eflS>rt  he  can  make ;  and  as  they  proceed 
solely  from  a  cause  unknown  and  mysterious  to  him,  tliey  are 
divine  laws  in  the  only  correct  sense  in  which  that  term  can  be 
applied."  What  are  some  of  these  divine  laws  ?  "1st  Hu- 
man nature  is  a  compound  of  animal  propensities,  intellectual 
faculties  and  moral  qualities.  2d.  These  propensities,  facul- 
ties and  qualities  are  united  in  different  proportions  in  each 
individual.    3d.  This  diversity  constitutes  the  original  difi^er- 
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ence  between  one  individual  and  another.  4th.  These  elements 
of  his  nature  and  their  proportions  are  made  by  a  power  un- 
known to  the  individual,  and  consequently  without  his  consent." 
Thus  one  assertion  follows  anotlier;  and  he  calls  all  these 
"  Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Nature"  !  But  if  true,  they 
are  merely  facts,  or  observable  phenomena.  The  law  by 
which  they  take  place  is  quite  another  tiling.  His  first  so  call- 
ed fundamental  fact  is  stated  in  these  words :  "1st.  That  man 
is  a  convpound  being,  whose  character  is  formed  of  his  constitu- 
tion or  organization  at  birth,  and  of  the  effects  of  external ' 
circumstances  upon  it  from  birth  to  death ;  such  original  organ- 
ization and  external  influences  continually  acting  and  reacting 
each  upon  tlie  other."  He  calls  this  a  fact.  Why  is  it  not  as 
much  a  law  as  are  his  other  propositions  ?  It  is  really  and  sub- 
stantially his  whole  doctrine  concerning  man.  I  give  these 
criticisms  merely  to  show  the  contrast  between  his  presentation 
of  fundamental  principles,  and  mine.  There  is  too  much  in- 
definiteness,  vagueness,  expletion  and  confusion  of  terms.  I 
think  my  statement  of  principles  is  marked  by  very  few  such 
defects. 

Liq.  I  deem  your  criticisms  just  in  the  specifications  made, 
and  your  claim  of  superiority  thus  far  valid.     Please  proceed. 

Ex.  I  claim  superiority  for  my  principles  themselves  over 
Mr.  Owen's,  in  respect  to  their  truth,  I  do  not  admit  that  his 
principles  are  really  true.  Some  of  them  are  so,  and  some,  in 
my  judgment,  are  false.  Some  have  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
error.     Nearly  all  of  them  need  more  or  less  qualification. 

Inq.  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  this  issue.  Be  kind  enough 
to  point  out  what  is  false  in  some  of  his  asserted  principles, 
that  I  may  attain  to  a  better  discrimination. 

Ez.  Take  his  first  fundamental  fact,  just  now  quoted.  He 
therein  asserts  of  man  universally,  that "  his  character  is  formed 
of  his  constitution  or  organization  at  birth,  and  of  the  effects  of 
external  circumstances  upon  it  from  birth  to  death,"  &c.  It  is 
true  that  man's  natural  organization  and  his  external  circum- 
stances, acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other  through  life,  exert 
a  greater  or  less  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  character. 
But  is  there  no  cerUerstance  ?    Is  there  no  living,  acting  soul  in 
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man  ?  Is  he  a  mere  organization  ?  Is  he  not  essentially  a 
si)irit,  related  to  tlie  Infinite  Spirit,  capable  of  drawing  strength 
from  Him,  and  endowed  with  a  certain  individual  moral  agen- 
cy ?  I  contend  that  he  is.  I  contend  that  he  is  just  as  con- 
scious of  being  a  moral  agent  and  under  religious  obUgation  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  he  is  that  he  has  an  individual 
identity  distinct  from  other  persons  and  things.  Mr.  Owen 
denies  this.  He  might  as  well  deny  that  the  sun  radiates  light 
and  heat.  He  denounces  it  as  the  one  grand  fatal  error  of 
mankind  in  all  their  institutions.  He  might  as  well  denounce 
conscious  personal  identity  as  a  grand  and  fatal  error.  Neither 
is  an  error.  Both  are  tniths.  Both  rest  on  the  consciousness 
of  universal  man— on  the  vital  and  inherent  convictions  of 
individuated  himian  nature.  Man  knows  the  one  to  be  a  reahty 
just  as  he  knows  the  other ;  not  educationally,  but  intuitively. 
He  cannot  be  argued  out  of  it.  He  cannot  be  educated  out  of 
it  He  cannot  live  and  act  among  his  fellow  humans,  without 
practically  assuming  that  both  he  and  they  are  somewhat  mor- 
ally responsible  for  their  conduct  Mr.  Owen  himself  continu- 
ally assumes  this,  in  urging  his  social  system  on  mankind. 
Why  does  ho  denounce  error  ?  Why  commend  truth  ?  Why 
propose  laws  for  the  government  of  society?  Why  appeal 
to  the  rulers  in  Church  and  State  to  reorganize  society  ?  We 
all  feel  and  know  it  to  be  a  truth.  It  is  inextinguishable  from 
the  human  mind.  Here,  then,  is  a  chief  element  in  the 
formation  of  human  character,  which  Owenism  ignores,  viz : 
man's  moral  agency,  his  inherent  power  to  do  right  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  spite  of  an  unfavorable  organization  and  of  unfa- 
vorable circumstances.  We  must  take  into  account  all  three  ; 
organization,  circumstances  and  moral  agency.  We  should 
estimate  fairly  the  power  of  each  in  every  given  case.  Thus 
may  we  approximate  a  just  judgment  of  each  individual's 
responsibility.  My  system  avoids  all  extremes  on  this  subject 
It  goes  with  and  for  tlie  absolute  truth.  Owenism  ignores, 
or  rather  denounces  as  a  fatal  error,  an  essential  portion  of 
the  truth.     Can  you  see  the  matter  in  any  other  light  ? 

Inq.  I  confess  I  caimot     What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Owen's 
11th  fundamental  law  of  human  nature :    ''  Each  individual  is 
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SO  organized,  that  he  must  believe  according  to  the  strongest 
conviction  that  is  made  upon  his  mind ;  which  conviction  can- 
not be  given  to  him  by  liis  will,  nor  be  withheld  by  it"  ? 

Hi.  I  think  it  liigldy  fallacious.  Whence  comes  the  rational 
conviction  tliat  any  truth  is  a  truth  ?  From  the  force  of  evidence 
and  just  reasoning.  How  do  we  arrive  at  a  fair  consideration 
of  evidence  and  sound  reasoning  ?  By  a  fair  investigation  and 
hearing  of  the  case.  How  can  we  give  a  fair  investigation 
and  hearing  ?  By  resolving  to  give  a  candid,  thorough  and  pa- 
tient attention  to  the  subject  Here  we  come  to  the  agency, 
power  and  importance  of  the  wUlj  in  determining  what  we  shall 
beUeve  or  disbeheve.  There  are  great  and  glorious  truths  disbe- 
Uevcd  by  mankind,  simply  because  they  doggedly  tcUL  not  hear, 
read,  investigate,  or  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  rational  con- 
viction. There  are  many  vile  and  pernicious  errors  believed  on 
irrational  conviction,  simply  because  men  vnll  not  try  to  super- 
induce any  different  convictions,  by  coming  to  a  knowledge  of 
evidence.  Some  things  can  be  seen,  if  a  man  will  only  open 
his  eyes  and  look  in  the  proper  direction.  But  if  he  will  not 
open  his  eyes,  or  will  turn  tliem  in  a  wrong  direction,  he  cannot 
see  the  plainest  objects  commended  to  his  attention.  It  is  just 
so,  very  often,  with  the  evidence  necessary  to  superinduce 
rational  conviction  and  thereby  faith ;  it  needs  only  to  be  will- 
ingly looked  at  and  considered.  But  who  will  look,  examine 
and  consider,  without  exercising  some  mental  resolution  to  that 
eifect  ?  **  There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  wiU  not  see." 
So  vnllfid  unbelievers  alone  are  condemned.  Wlien  a  man 
has  done  what  he  could,  by  force  of  will  and  attention,  to  come 
at  all  the  available  evidence  of  a  truth  in  its  just  force,  he  may 
be  considered  incapable  of  behoving  more  or  less  than  convic- 
tion impels  ;  but  in  no  other  case.  So  wliat  Mr.  Owen  affirms 
of  each  individual,  as  necessitated  to  beUeve  or  not  boUeve 
without  regard  to  wiU,  is  not  true  of  men  generally.  It  is  true 
only  of  Uiose  who  liave  fairly  heard,  read,  investigated  and 
considered  all  the  available  evidence  in  a  given  case.  Will  a 
man  plead  that  he  cannot  believe  a  truth  wliich  I  affirm  ?  I 
proceed  to  inquire,  if  he  has  ever  given  sufficient  attention  to 
the  subject  to  know  what  is  pleaded  in  its  favor  ?  He  answers, 
67 
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no.  I  then  ask  him  if  he  will  hereafter  bestow  the  time  and 
attention  necessary  to  learn  the  merits  of  Uie  case?  lie  an- 
swers, no;  or  excuses  himself.  I  urge  its  importance.  Finally, 
he  tells  me  that  his  mind  is  aLready  made  up,  that  belief  and 
unbehef  are  wholly  involuntary,  that  he  cannot  help  believing 
just  as  he  does,  and  that  it  is  useless  for  me  to  urge  tlie  subject 
on  his  attention;  I  shall  quit  such  a  man  of  course ;  but  can 
all  tlie  world  make  me  beheve  him  honest,  candid  and  blame- 
less ?  Never.  I  instinctively  know  better.  It  might  not  have 
been  possible  for  him  to  believe,  were  all  my  evidence  fairly 
understood  and  considered ;  but  it  was  in  his  power  to  hear, 
examine  and  pojider  my  reasons.  Tlien,  if  tliey  were  such  as 
to  superinduce  mtional  conviction,  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  bchevcd.  Nearly  all  the  great  salutary  truths  which 
mankind  believe  have  been  arrived  at  by  a  process  commenc- 
ing with  a  strong  will  to  investigate  the  evidence  and  reasons 
in  their  favor.  Neaily  all  the  unbehef  of  mankind  in  such 
truths  has  originated  in  hstless  ignorance,  or  i>ositive  unwilhng- 
ness  to  make  a  fair  investigation.  Nearly  all  Uie  belief  of 
mankind  in  miscliievous  errors,  falsehoods  and  delusions,  has 
originated  in  a  predisposing  will  to  look  on  one  side,  and  not 
on  the  other.  Of  the  trutli  of  these  assertions  I  am  firmly 
persuaded.  You  have  now  some  idea  of  the  estimate  I  place 
on  most  of  JVIr.  Owen's  fundamentals.  They  are  wholly,  or 
]}art'uUly  unsound,  not  being  based  in  absolute  truth.  I  might 
take  up  many  others  and  criticise  them  as  I  have  the  two 
already  dis|)osed  of.  But  tliis  is  unnecessary  and  would  be 
tedious.  They  are  all  somewhat  expletives  of  each  other, 
repetitions  of  a  few  leading  ideas  presented  in  diiTerent  aspects. 
I  forbear. 

Inq,  I  tliank  you  for  these  criticisms.  I  was  really  anxious 
to  know  how  you  would  deal  with  such  positive  assertions, 
gravely  set  forth  as  fundamental  principles.  I  knew  very  weU 
how  to  treat  them  as  involving  practical  contradiction  and  ab- 
surdity ;  but  how  to  analyze  them,  so  as  to  demonstrate  their 
inherent  unsoundness,  I  knew  not  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  declamation  in  favor  of  Necessarianism  and  invohirUary 
faith ;  and  sometimes  I  have  had  my  own  mind  confosod  by 
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it ;  but  henceforth  the  light  you  have  thrown  on  the  subject 
will  enable  me  to  escape  such  embarrassments.     Pass  on. 

Ex,  3.  I  claim  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  my  system 
are  superior  to  those  of  Owenism  in  their  legitimate  and  inev- 
itable practical  influence.  They  address  themselves  to  the 
common  sense,  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the  religious  nature, 
the  whole  man,  with  an  adaptation  and  power  suited  to  all  the 
wants  of  individual  and  social  humanity.  There  is  nothing 
right  and  good  which  they  do  not  require  and  promote ;  notliing 
wrong  and  evil  which  they  do  not  rebuke.  Tmth,  justice  and 
charity  are  so  combined  in  them  as  to  harmonize  perfectly  with 
each  other.  There  is  no  contradiction,  confusion,  inconsistency, 
weakness  or  extravagance  among  the  whole  twenty-pour. 
Their  legitimate  influence  on  all  who  acknowledge  their  divine 
sovereignty  must  be  powerful,  constant  and  salutary.  Men 
will  feel  that  influence  uncompromisingly  leading  them  indi- 
vidually and  socially  into  divine  order,  and  thus  into  true  hap- 
piness. 

But  the  fundamental  principles  of  Owenism  ignore  the 
religious  nature  and  responsible  moral  agency  of  man  alto- 
gether. They  address  themselves  to  the  mere  Intellect  and 
Reason.  'They  declare  man  a  creature  of  sheer  necessitation^ 
insist  on  this  dogma  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  all  reform  in 
human  society,  and  denounce  the  doctrine  of  moral  responsi- 
bility as  the  root  of  all  evil.  From  this  starting  point  they 
proceed  most  inconsistently  to  inculcate  universal  tnithfulness, 
toleration  and  charity  among  mankind ;  just  as  if  a  world  of 
necessitated  beings  could  regenerate  themselves,  or  would  be 
regenerated  by  a  philosophical  creed  which  inflexibly  teaches 
that  they  can  do  notki'n^  !  Is  the  Reason  of  man,  after  adopt- 
ing such  a  doctrine,  likely  to  reorganize  society  from  the  center 
to  the  circumference  of  all  its  institutions  ?  Can  mere  intellect 
and  science,  thus  indoctrinated,  actualize  a  radical  revolution 
in  the  views,  feelings,  prejudices,  interests,  habits,  education 
and  associative  relations  of  mankind  ?  Can  they  supersede  all 
the  bad  circumstances  of  the  human  race  with  good  ones,  in 
consequence  of  having  ascertained  that  circumstances  are 
9mnip(aent  over  man  ?    How  astonishing  that  such  an  impossi- 
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bility  should  be  expected  and  demanded  I  A  mesmerizer 
might  as  soon  think  of  magnetizing  a  subject  into  complete 
catalepsy,  and  tlien  urging  him  to  perform  the  exploits  of  a 
Hercules  I  The  fundamental  principles  of  Owenism  are  pow- 
erless on  human  nature  to  produce  any  such  results  as  would 
seem  to  be  .expected  from  them.  Their  legitimate^ffects  must 
/  be  religious  skepticism,  moral  paralysis,  superficial  argumenta- 
j  tion,  groundles^hopes  and  bitter'^isappointments.  All  this  I 
say,  because  I  honestly  and  confidently  think  so ;  not  because 
I  deem  Mr.  Owen  himself  a  dishonest,  evil  minded  man ;  for 
I  have  sincerely  accorded  to  him  the  good  feelings  and  inten- 
tions of  a  universal  philanthropist.  I  have  also  accorded  to 
him  the  reputation  of  respectable  talent  and  intelligence.  But 
how  it  is  possible  for  one  possessing  so  much  kindness  of 
heart  and  mental  intelligence  to  put  forth  such  principles,  and 
expect  such  good  results  from  them,  is,  I  confess,  to  my  mind, 
quite  unaccountable. 

Inq.  It  is  equally  astonishing  and  unaccountable  to  me.  But 
such  inconsistencies  are  not  unconunon  in  distinguished  men 
of  our  world.  Good  hearts  sometimes  consort  with  erring 
heads,  great  inteUigence  with  small  wisdom,  grand  aims  with 
frustrative  means,  specious  theories  with  fatal  self-contradic- 
tions, huge  projects  with  sandy  foundations,  lofty  professions 
with  ignoble  practices,  and  splendid  promises  with  cheap 
performances.  Perhaps  we  had  better  acquire  the  habit  of 
never  being  much  astonished  at  human  inconsistency.  Please 
proceed. 

Ex.  Ill  Constitutional  pohty.  Under  this  general  head  I 
will  briefly  present  a  few  prominent  points,  in  respect  to  which 
I  claim  superiority  for  my  social  system  over  Mr.  Owen*s. 
1.  Property.  Mr.  Owen's  polity  contemplates  the  complete 
/  abolition  of  individual  pro|)erty.  All  property  is  to  be  made 
pubHc  and  cominon.  Tliis  is  strict  Communism,  and  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mr.  Owen's  proposed  order  of 
society.  He  insists  that  selfishness,  discord  and  misery  are  the 
inevitable  fruits  of  individual  pecuniary  interests,  and  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  supersede  the  great  evils  of  society 
without  resolving  all  private  property  into  public  and  com- 
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mon  property.  Tliis  is  the  darling  doctrine  of  all  the  Commu- 
nistic sects.  I  have  no  objection  to  common  property,  in  a 
select  Community,  associated  in  pure  love,  with  the  reserved 
right  of  individual  members  to  secede  and  retire  with  their  just 
dues  when  tliey  can  no  longer  remain  in  harmony.  My  system 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  such  Communities ;  and  I 
would  give  them  all  rational  encouragement.  Such  Commu- 
nities, however,  do  not  start  with  the  assumption  that  individ- 
ual property  is  wrong  jter  se,  necessarily  selfish,  or  necessarily 
a  cause  of  discord  and  misery.  They  presuppose  the  essential 
rightfulness  of  individual  property  when  held  in  conformity 
with  the  moral  law,  and  expect  only  that  it  should  be  made 
common  under  proper  guaranties,  by  the  absolute  free  will  of 
its  rightful  owner.  It  is  liis  to  invest,  and  his  to  reclaim,  under 
proper  conventional  arrangements  reciprocally  covenanted  be- 
tween him  and  the  other  members  of  the  Community.  He 
does  not  give  up  his  property  to  other  stewards  because  he 
feels  tliat  he  has  no  individual  right  to  control  it,  but  because 
he  deems  it  wisely  expedient  to  invest  it  in  the  commbn  stock 
of  the  Community,  in  order  to  its  doing  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  for  the  time  being  to  all  concerned.  He  deems  it  thus 
expedient,  because  he  has  confidence  in  the  social  love,  good- 
ness and  wisdom  of  tlie  Commimity.  But  he  carefully  re- 
serves his  natural  right  to  withdraw  both  person  and  property 
from  tlie  Community  on  the  covenanted  terms,  whenever,  in 
his  own  best  judgment,  he  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  original 
confidence  and  unity.  This  is  the  kind  of  Communism  which 
yiakes  a  part  of  my  constitutional  polity. 

But  this  is  not  strict  Communism,  as  held  by  Mr.  Owen  and 
the  various  Communistic  sects.  With  them  the  holding  of 
individual  property  is  wrong  perje,  and  utterly  inadmissible  in 
a  trueorder  of  society,  it  is  essentially  selfish,  and  necessarily 
increases  selfishnes  in  all  who  practice  it.  Hence  their  perpet- 
ual denunciations  of  separate  pecuniary  interests,  and  their 
laudation  of  communitary  or  united  interests ;  as  if  the  resolv- 
ing of  all  individual  property  into  public  property  would  neces- 
sarily destroy  all  the  hydra  heads  of  human  selfishness.  I 
consider  such  notions  fallacious  and  delusive. 
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Liq.  How  then  do  you  regard  the  Communism  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  ?  I  read  in  Acts  ii :  44,  45,  "  And  all  that  be- 
lieved were  together,  and  had  all  things  in  common ;  and  sold 
their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all,  as  every 
man  had  need."  Again  ;  in  Chapter  iv :  32,  34,  35,  "  And  the 
multitude  of  them  that  beUcved  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one 
soul ;  neither  said  any  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  j>os- 
sessed  was  his  own;  but  they  had  all  things  in  common." 
"  Ncithe'r  was  there  any  among  them  that  lacked ;  fbr  as  many 
as  were  possessors  of  lands  and  houses  sold  them,  and  brought 
the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid  them  down  at 
the  Apostles'  feet ;  and  distribution  was  made  unto  every  man 
according  as  he  had  need."  Is  not  this  strict  Communism  ? 
Are  not  these  passages  always  cited  by  Socialists  as  the  highest 
Christian  authority  for  establishing  Communities  of  united 
interest  ?  Is  not  your  favorite  New  Testament  against  you  on 
this  point  ?  Or  rather,  are  you  not  against  the  Communism  of 
the  New  Testament  ?  Here  is  a  difficulty  which  I  would  thank 
you  to  solve. 

Ez.  I  perceive  no  difficulty  at  all,  except  in  the  indiscrimi- 
nation and  extmvagance  of  those  who  misconstrue  these  pas- 
sages and  the  facts  therein  recorded.  Observe  and  consider : 
1.  That  those  primitive  Christians  entered  into  no  permanent 
Community  of  funded  property,  industrial  production,  and  self- 
subsisting  economy ;  but  only  contributed  freely  and  unreserv- 
edly of  their  goods  for  necessary  consumption  during  their  then 
pecuUar  circumstances,  and  to  guarantee  a  comfortable  provi- 
sion for  their  needy  fellow  disciples.  2.  That  the  contributors 
to  that  common  stock  spontaneously  gave  in  their  goods  from 
impulses  of  love  and  a  disinterested  generosity ;  not  to  have 
the  Apostles  invest  it  in  a  Community  Domain,  workshops  and 
the  necessary  conveniences  for  employing  numerous  opera- 
tives ;  but  to  distribute  it  for  daily  consumption  among  poor 
and  needy  believers,  or  to  pro\'ide  for  the  comfort  of  the  general 
body  during  the  then  pending  feast  of  Pentecost  3.  That  the 
inherent  wrongfulness  of  individual  property  was  not  made 
the  ground  of  duty  for  any  one  to  contribute  at  all,  nor  such  an 
idea  broached ;  biit  that  the  contrary  was  distinctly  stated  by 
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Peter  to  Ananias,  who  deceitfully  kept  back  a  part  of  his 
property  while  pretending  to  deliver  up  the  whole.  "  Why," 
said  Peter,  "  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  He  to  tlie  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  kee})  back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land  ?  Whilst  it 
remained,  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it 
not  in  thy  power  V*  Acts  v :  1 — 4.  Tlius  Ananias  was  con- 
demned for  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  in  pretending  to  be  much 
more  hberal  tlian  he  was ;  not  for  retaining  a  portion  of  his 
individual  estate;  which  Peter  told  him  was  his  "own"  to 
dispose  of  according  to  his  sense  of  duty  and  expediency.  Is 
not  tliis  exactly  my  doctrine  ? 

Liq.  Verily  it  seems  to  be  so.  You  have  put  a  new  face  oa 
these  texts,  and  I  cannot  see  wherein  you  are  incorrect 

Ex.  1  value  these  passages  very  highly  for  the  practical 
socialistic  principles  which  they  indicate,  and  the  suggestions 
they  afford  relative  to  the  ample  provision  which  the  spirit  of 
Cliristianity  requires  should  be  made  for  all  its  needy  disciples. 
But  it  is  vain  to  cite  them  as  condemning  individual  property 
2^cr  sc,  and  teaching  strict  Commimisra. 

Liq.  I  wonder  now  that  I  did  not  instantly  see  the  plain  facts 
of  the  case  as  you  have  pointed  them  out,  and  especially  that 
I  never  considered  the  difference  between  raising  funds  for 
temporary  consumption,  and  raising  them  to  endow  permanenty 
sclf-subsistmg  Communities.  However,  you  have  fairly  obvi- 
ated tlie  difficulty  in  wliich  I  imagined  you  involved ;  and  I 
would  now  thank  you  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  you  hold 
individual  property  to  be  rightful. 

Ex.  Those  grounds  are  the  following :  1.  There  are  individ- 
ual wants  which  must  be  supphed  by  individual  consumption 
of  proi)erty.  One  individual  cannot  cat,  drink,  sleep  or  be 
clothed  for  another.  So  of  all  the  individual  wants.  They  can 
be  supplied  only  by  individual  appropriation,  possession  and 
consumption.  2.  Every  individual  lias  an  instinctive  and  inex- 
tinguishable desire  for  more  or  less  exclusive  property,  to  satisfy 
his  or  her  wants.  This  is  an  absolutely  natural  and  therefore 
right  desire,  for  which  God  must  have  provided  means  of  inno- 
cent gratification.  3.  Every  individual  of  a  normal  mental  and 
physical  development  is  endowed  with  greater  or  less  abiUty 
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to  produce  and  acquire  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  is  happiest 
when  habituated  to  do  so  for  liim  or  herself  Tlierefore  it  must 
be  right  to  do  so.  4.  It  is  the  duty,  of  every  competent  indi- 
vidual to  avoid  being  a  burden  to  others,  by  honestly  providing 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  for  him  or  herself  and 
dependents.  Both  justice  and  charity  dictate  this.  5.  Indi- 
vidual property  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  individual 
integrity,  freedom,  dignity  and  responsibility,  especially  among 
imperfect  human  beings.  Wlien  a  man  puts  it  completely  in 
the  power  of  others  to  control  his  producing  powers,  his  food, 
clothing  and  all  the  necessaries  of  hfe — to  direct  his  labors,  his 
rest,  liis  refreshment,  liis  dress  &c.,  tJicy  must  be  very  perfect, 
or  he  must  gradually  become  a  slave.  Personal  degradation  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  would  be  inevitable.  Nor  would  it 
naturally  tend  to  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  those  who 
exercised  such  directorial  authority ;  since  there  is  a  universal 
proneness  in  mankind  to  be  perverted  by  the  undue  exercise 
(  of  power.  On  these  grounds  I  contend  that  individual  property, 
within  just  hmits,  is  per  sc  rightful. 

Inq.  These  appear  to  be  valid  and  conclusive  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  your  views,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  controvert  them. 
You  object,  then,  to  Mr  Owen's  constitutional  polity  in  respect 
to  common  property,  because  it  would  enslave  and  degrade 
individuals  to  Community  majorities  and  managers,  without 
leaving  them  any  fair  chance  of  recovering  their  proper  per- 
sonal freedom,  integrity  and  self-control. 

Ez.  Precisely  so.  But  the  polity  of  my  system  has  no  such 
defect  It  subjects  no  individual  to  the  power  of  the  Commu- 
nity or  its  authorities  so  as  to  prevent  his  withdrawing  his  per- 
son and  rightful  property  at  discretion.  In  tliis  I  claim  for  my 
poUty  a  great  and  radical  superiority  over  that  of  Owenism. 
/Is  not  my  claim  well  founded  ? 

V  /       Mq.  I  am  confident  it  is. 
X.       JEz,  2.  My  polity  is  superior  in  respect  to  the  qualifications  for 

j  \nembership.  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  said  on  this  point  when 
comparing  Fourier's  system  with  mine.  But  in  this  particular 
Owenism  is  as  faulty  as  Fourierism.  People  are  to  be  formed 
into  Communities  of  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand,  just 
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as  they  will  average  in  the  masses  of  existing  society.  They 
are  to  be  scientifically  arranged,  organized  and  governed. 
Who  does  not  see  that  all  the  science  in  the  world  must  fail  to 
make  any  thing  but  an  intolerable  bedlam  of  such  a  heteroge- 
neous conglomeration  of  human  beings  ? 

Inq.  Certainly  Mr.  Owen  does  not  see  any  such  difficulty. 

Ex.  I  suppose  not ;  but  he  would  feel  it,  could  he  try  the 
experiment.  It  is  futile  to  dream  of  a  higher  order  of  society 
than  our  present  poor  civilization,  without  better  disciplined 
minds  to  construct  it  of,  certainly  without  higher  principles  of 
individual  action  and  self-government  in  those  who  are  to  con- 
stitute it.  I  know  that  in  this  particular  Mr.  Owen  is  quite 
consistent  with  his  own  philosophy.  But  that  does  not  help 
the  matter.  His  system  must  prove  abortive,  without  a  higher 
standard  of  personal  and  moral  qualifications.  The  better  peo- 
ple are,  the  more  intimately  can  they  be  associated  in  harmony ; 
the  worse  they  are,  the  more  separate  must  they  be  kept,  like 
turbulent  animals,  by  strong  barriers.  This  is  one  of  those 
stubborn  facts  wliich  will  not  yield  to  the  platitudes  of  philos- 
ophy or  sentimentalism. 

3.  I  claim  superiority  for  the  polity  of  my  system  over  that 
of  Owenism,  in  respect  to  the  practicabihty  of  commencing  the 
reorganization  of  society.  My  Communities  can  make  a  be- 
ginning with  twelve  members  and  proportionally  small  pecuni- 
ary means,  without  the  patronage  of  Government,  and  grow 
slowly  into  importance  against  many  disadvantages.  His 
Communities  require  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  per- 
sons, a  milhon  of  dollars  capital,  the  patronage  and  supervision 
of  Government,  and  all  conceivable  advantages  of  favorable 
circumstances.  First  rate  external  arrangements  and  circum- 
stances are  indispensable  to  success — ^indispensable  even  to  the 
commencement  of  a  fair  experiment  His  Communities,  like 
the  individuals  composing  them,  are  to  be  creatures  of  circum- 
stances. Mine  are  to  be  the  creators  of  circumstances  to  a  great 
extent.  Herein  is  my  polity  far  superior  to  his.  He  will  never 
make  a  beginning,  for  want  of  numbers,  means,  public  patron- 
age, and  sufficiently  favorable  circumstances.  I  would  be  glad 
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of  great  advantages,  but  my  Communities  will  be  able  to  **  make 
brick  without  straw,"  if  necessary. 

^q.  You  are  very  positive,  but  I  think  clearly  in  the  right. 
Pass  on. 

Ex.  4.  The  polity  of  my  system  is  superior  to  that  of  Owen- 
ism,  in  respect  to  variety  and  adaptation.  All  Mr.  Owen's 
Communities  are  to  be  run  in  one  mold,  to  be  fashioned  uni- 
formly after  the  same  pattern,  like  Fourier's  Phalanxes.  They 
are  all  to  be  strict  Conmion  Stock  Communities.  Mine  are  of 
four  different  kinds,  with  various  accommodated  intermixtures, 
yet  all  harmoniously  confederated  in  one  voluntary  Republic. 
Is  it  to  be  expected  that  mankind  can  be  formed  into  exactly 
similar  Communities?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  all  equally 
good  people  would  be  happy  in  Community  life,  without  a 
considerable  variety  of  associative  arrangement,  in  respect  to 
the  thousand  and  one  nan-essentials  ?  With  such  a  variety,  they 
might  choose  and  occasionally  change  their  Communal  rela- 
tions, without  ejecting  themselves  from  the  new  order  of  society. 
There  is  no  such  variety  or  chance  of  choice  in  Mr.  Owen's 
polity.     It  is  therefore  inferior  to  mine  in  this  particular. 

5.  Finedly,  I  claim  that  my  polity  is  superior  to  Mr.  Owen's 
in  its  practicability  throughout.  It  is  more  natural,  simple  and 
efficient.  It  is  less  liable  to  friction,  confusion  and  explosion. 
It  has  more  homogeneity,  consistency  and  interior  vitality. 
Above  all,  it  is  distinct  from  and  largely  independent  of  the 
existing  order  of  society,  without  any  necessary  hostility  to  its 
established  Governments.  It  does  not  ask  to  be  fostered,  en- 
dowed or  superintended  by  "  the  powers  that  be  "  in  Church 
or  State.  It  only  asks  permission  to  work  out  its  own  problems 
in  its  own  way  and  time  without  molestation — to  be  civilly  let 
alone.  Meantime,  it  proposes,  promises  and  resolves  to  injure 
no  human  being,  but  in  various  ways  to  render  substantial 
benefits  to  the  entire  race.  Many  other  points  of  superiority 
might  be  specified  under  this  third  general  head,  but  I  am  al- 
ready growing  tedious  and  will  refrain. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say,  if  there  is  any  thing  good  in  Owen- 
ism,  I  am  confident  it  can  be  found  in  my  system,  with  a 
superabundance  of  what  is  better.     If  there  is  any  thing  evil, 
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I  am  equally  confident  my  system  eschews  and  excludes  it 
Thus  I  close  this  comparison  of  the  two  social  systems.  Is  it 
satisfactory  ? 

Inq,  Very  much  so.  I  feel  myself  greatly  enlightened  and 
profited ;  accept  fresh  assurances  of  my  gratitude. 

Ex.  Your  instruction  and  progress  in  the  truth  is  my  sufficient 
recompense.  In  our  next  Conversation  we  will  examine 
Shakerism. 
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CONVERSATION  VI. 

Skakbbism. — Inquirer  has  only  a  litUe  general  knowledge  of  fhe  Shakers  by 
report— Origin  of  the  Shakers ;  extract  from  their  writings — Some  account 
of  Mother  Ann  Lee— Settlement  of  the  Shakers  into  their  present  social 
order — Number  of  Communities ;  number  of  members — ^Their  theological 
tenets — ^Their  primary  principles  of  righteousness;  extract  from  their 
writings — ^Their  manner  of  admitting  members ;  extract — ^Their  govern- 
ment ;  extract— Their  internal  order  of  arrangements ;  extract-^Comments, 
criticisms  and  comparison — Conclusion — Noyesite  Perfectionism  to  be 
taken  up  next 

Inq.  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity*  to  inform  myself  correctly 
respecting  the  peculiarities  of  Shakerism.  I  have  heard  much 
of  the  Shakers  by  incidental  report,  but  know  little  of  their 
social  system  as  to  its  theoreticals  or  practicals.  I  have  under- 
stood that  they  held  their  property  in  common,  hved  in  strict 
cehbacy,  made  dancing  a  part  of  their  worship,  dressed  singu- 
larly, were  industrious,  fnigal,  upright  and  peaceable,  and  were 
becoming  gradually  wealthy.  Tliis  is  the  substance  of  my 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  how  reliable  it  is  I  cannot  judge. 
I  now  wish  to  be  as  thoroughly  informed  concerning  Shaker- 
ism as  your  time  and  ability  may  render  practicable. 

Ex,  I  think  I  can  assist  you  to  all  necessary  information  on 
the  subject.  I  have  before  mc  numerous  Shaker  books  from 
which  to  draw  reliable  answers  to  such  inquiries  as  you  may 
wish  to  make  relative  to  their  origin,  history,  principles,  poHty 
and  standing. 

Inq,  I  will  commence  then  with  their  origin  as  a  people. 
What  was  it  ? 

Ex.  The  Shaker  writers  trace  their  origin  to  the  French 
prophets  and  extatics,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of.  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  one  of  their  standard  works,  entitled, 
'*A  Summary  View  of  the  MiUennial  Churchy  or  United  Society 
of  Believers,  commonly  called  Siakers"  we  may  find  nearly  all 
the  information  desired  oil  this  and  other  points  of  inquiry.    I 
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will  quote  liberally,  as  nothing  will  be  lost  by  giving  you  a  good 
induction  : 

"  The  remarkable  revival  which  happened  about  this  time 
[1789]  in  the  province  of  Dauphiny  and  Vivarais,  in  France, 
excited  great  attention.  The  subj  ects  of  this  work  were  wrought 
upon  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  both  in  body  and  mind ;  nor 
could  the  violent  agitations  of  their  bodies,  nor  the  powerful 
operations  of  their  spirits,  which  appeared  in  the  flaming  and 
irresistible  energy  of  their  testimony,  be  imputed  to  any  thing 
short  of  the  mighty  power  of  God,  with  which  they  were  evi- 
dently inspired.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  the 
subjects  of  these  divine  inspirations.  Men,  women,  and  even 
little  children,  were  wrought  upon  in  a  manner  which  struck 
the  spectators  with  wonder  and  astonishment ;  and  their  power- 
ful admonitions  and  prophetic  warnings  were  heard  and  re- 
ceived vnth  reverence  and  awe. 

"  They  testified  that  the  end  of  aU  things  drew  nigh,  and 
admonished  the  people  to  repent  and  amend  their  Hves,  They 
gave  warning  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Eingdom  of  God,  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord;  and  in  many  prophetic  messages, 
declared  to  the  world  that  those  numerous  scripture  prophecies 
concerning  the  new  Iieavens  and  the  new  earth;  tJie  kingdom  of 
the  Messsiah ;  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  ;  thefrst  resurrection,  and 
the  new  Jerusalem  descending  from  above,  were  n^aar  at  hand,  and 
would  shortly  be  accomplished. 

"  They  also  testified,  with  great  power  and  energy  of  spirit, 
against  those  false  systems  of  religion,  and  that  anti-christian 
dominion,  which  had  borne  such  extensive  sway  among  man- 
kind, and  predicted  their  certain  downfall  and  destruction. 
They  also  declared  that  when  all  these  false  systems  of  human 
invention,  and  all  the  deceitful  and  abominable  works  of  man 
should  be  pulled  down  and  destroyed,  there  would  be  but  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  heart  and  one  voice  among  mankind.  And 
they  also  declared  that  these  things  would  be  wrought  upon 
man  by  spiritual  arms,  proceeding  from  the  mouths  of  living 
witnesses  who,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  spirit,  should  be  sent 
forth  as  laborers  in  the  vineyard. 

^  These  people,  like  all  other  true  witnesses  of  God,  were 
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rejected  by  the  unbelieving  world  as  false  prophets,  and  their 
testimony  greatly  perverted  and  misrepresented.  And  proba- 
bly too,  as  oflen  happens  in  times  of  great  outpourings  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  there  were  individuals  found  among  them  into 
whose  hearts  Satan  found  means  to  infuse  a  false  testimony, 
with  a  view  to  dishonor  the  true  testimony  of  faithful  witnesses, 
by  associating  with  it  tlie  dictates  of  his  own  lying  spirit" 

"  Notwithstanding  these  witnesses  of  God  met  with  much 
opposition  from  the  unbelieving  world  and  were  continually 
persecuted  by  the  wicked,  yet  they  greatly  increased  in  num- 
bers, and  boldly  continued  their  testimony  for  many  years ;  so 
that  their  prophetic  warnings  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe. 

"  About  the  year  1706,  a  few  of  them  went  over  to  England, 
where  they  renewed  their  testimony ;  and  through  the  minis- 
tration of  the  same  spirit  to  others,  many  were  united  to  them ; 
so  that  in  a  short  time  they  became  very  numerous,  and  their 
testimony  became  extensive  and  powerful  Being  commis- 
sioned by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  sent  only  as  witnesses  to  warn 
a  sinful  world  of  approaching  events,  they  formed  no  regular 
societies,  and  established  no  churches ;  but  faithfully  executed 
^eir  office  and  delivered  the  messages  which  were  given  them, 
and  thus  finished  their  work,  and  left  the  event  to  God.  And 
though  the  greater  part,  after  having  finished  their  testimony, 
soon  died  away,  yet  many  of  them  maintained  their  confidence 
through  life,  and  a  portion  of  them,  who  still  retained  the  pow- 
er of  their  testimony,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  having 
full  faith  in  its  accomphshment,  stood  as  living  witnesses  of 
God,  and,  like  faithful  watchmen  of  the  night,  waited  the  ap- 
proaching dawn. 

"  About  the  year  1747,  a  small  number  who  were  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  these  witnesses,  were  led  by  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  to  unite  themselves  into  a  small  society,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Manchester,  under  the  ministry  of  James 
and  Jane  Wardley.  These  were  both  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  God,  and  were  blest  with  great  manifestations  of 
divine  light  James  was  greatly  gifted  in  public  speaking; 
and  was  remarkably  clear,  solid  and  powerful  in  his  testimony 
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against  sin.  Both  he  and  his  wife  possessed  great  meekness 
and  humility,  were  very  plain  and  decent  in  their  dress  and 
deportment,  and  unassuming  in  their  manners. 

"  This  infant  society  practiced  no  forms,  and  adopted  no 
creeds  as  rules  of  faith  or  worship ;  but  gave  themselves  up  to 
be  led  and  guided  entirely  by  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Their  meetings  were  powerful  and  animated,  attended 
with  remarkable  signs  and  operations,  and  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  and  divine  revelation.  The  manifestation  of  divine 
light  in  visions  and  revelations,  raised  in  them  the  warning 
voice  of  God  against  all  sin  and  every  evil  work.  They  boldly 
testified,  that  the  second  ajypearing  of  Christ  was  al  hand;  and 
that  the  church  was  rising  in  her  fuU  and  transcendent  glory ^ 
whidi  would  effect  the  final  downfaU  of  Antichrist  They  affirmed 
that  the  work  of  tJie  great  day  of  God  was  then  commencing, 
and  would  increase  until  every  promise  of  God  should  be  ful- 
filled. 

*'  Sometimes,  ailer  sitting  a  while  in  silent  meditation,  they 
were  seized  with  a  mighty  trembling,  under  which  they  would  I 
oflen  express  the  indignation  of  God  against  all  sin.     At  other  * 
times  they  were  exercised  with  singing,  shouting  and  leaping  1 
for  joy  at  the  near  prospect  of  salvation.     They  were  often  I 
exercised  with  great  agitation  of  body  and  limbs,  shaking,  ran-   > 
ning  and  walking  the  floor,  with  a  variety  of  signs  and  opera-  f 
tions,  and  swiftly  passing  and  repassing  each  other,  hke  clouds  \ 
agitated  with  a  mighty  vnndi.    No  human  power  could  imitate  I 
the  wonderful  operations  with  which  they  were  afiected  while  I 
under  tlie  influence  of  these  spiritual  signs.     From  these  ex-  I 
ercises,  so  strange  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  they  received  the 
appellation  of  &iakers,  which  has  been  the  most  common  name 
of  distinction  ever  since." 

"  They  continued  to  increase  in  hght  and  power  with  occa» 
sional  additions  to  their  number,  till  about  the  year  1770,  when 
by  a  special  manifestation  of  Divine  hght,  the  present  testi- 
mony of  salvation  and  eternal  hfe  was  fully  revealed  to  Asm 
Lee,  and  by  her  to  the  society.  As  this  extraordinary  woman, 
concerning  whom  so  much  has  been  reported  and  published 
abroad  in  the  world,  was  the  distinguished  personage  to  whom 
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Christ  revealed  himself  in  his  true  character,  in  this  day  of  his 
second  appearing,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  proceeding  with  this 
work,  to  give  some  account  of  her  life,  character  and  ministry." 
*-— Summary  View y  pp.  8 — 12. 

Inq.  Proceed,  if  you  please,  to  quote  the  more  important 
passages  relating  to  Ann  Lee. 

,  ^JEx.  "Ann  Lee  was  the  daughter  of  John  Lee,  of  Manchester, 
in  England.  She  was  bom  February  29th,  1736.  Her  father  was 
by  occupation  a  blacksmith,  and,  though  poor,  he  was  respec- 
table in  character,  moral  in  principle,  honest  and  punctual  in  his 
dealings,  and  industrious  in  business.  Her  mother  was  esteem- 
ed as  a  religious  and  very  pious  woman.  They  had  eight  chil- 
dren, five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Their  children,  as  was  then 
common  with  poor  people  in  manufacturing  towns,  were  brought 
up  to  work  instead  of  being  sent  to  school.  By  this  means  Ann 
acquired  a  habit  of  industry,  but  could  neither  readnor  write. 
During  her  childhood  and  youth,  she  was  employed  in  a  cotton 
factory,  and  was  afterward  a  cutter  of  hatter's  fur.  She  was 
also,  for  some  time,  employed  as  a  cook  in  the  Manchester 
infirmary,  and  was  peculiarly  distinguished  for  her  faithfulness, 
neatness,  prudence  and  economy.        « 

"  In  her  childhood  she  discovered  a  very  bright  and  active 
genius,  was  remarkably  sagacious,  but  serious  and  thoughtful, 
and  never  addicted  to  play  like  other  children.  In  early  child- 
hood she  was  the  subject  of  religious  impressions,  and  was 
peculiarly  favored  with  heavenly  visions.  As  she  advanced  in 
years,  she  was  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  great 
depravity  of  human  natiure,  and  of  the  odiousness  of  sin,  and 
especially  of  the  impure  and  indecent  nature  of  sexual  coition. 
She  often  expressed  her  feelings  to  her  mother  concerning 
these  things,  and  earnestly  desired  that  she  might  be  kept  from 
the  snares  of  sin,  and  from  those  abominations  which  her  soul 
abhorred. 

"  But  not  having  attained  that  knowledge  of  God  which  she 
earnestly  desired,  and  finding  no  one  to  strengthen  and  assist 
her  in  the  pursuit  of  that  true  holiness  which  she  sought  after, 
nor  even  to  encourage  her  to  withstand  the  powerful  example 
of  a  lost  world,  (her  mother  having  deoeased  while  she  was 
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yet  young),  she  grew  up  in  the  same  fallen  nature  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  through  the  importunities  of  her  relations, 
was  married  to  Abraham  Stanley,  a  blacksmith  by  trade.  By 
him  she  had  four  children  who  all  died  in  infancy ;  one  only, 
which  was  a  daughter,  attained  to  the  age  of  about  six  years. 
They  lived  together  at  her  father's  house,  in  peace  and  harmo- 
ny, and  procured  a  comfortable  living.  But  the  convictions  of 
her  youth  often  returned  upon  her  with  great  force,  which  at 
length  brought  her  under  excessive  tribulation  of  soul.  In  this 
situation  she  sought  earnestly  for  deUverance  from  the  bondetge 
of  sin,  and  gave  herself  no  rest,  day  nor  night,  but  often  spent 
whole  nights  in  laboring  and  crying  to  God  for  dehverance 
from  sin.  * 

"  While  under  these  exercises  of  mind,  she  became  acquaint- 
ed with  James  and  Jane  Wardley,  and  the  society  under  their 
care.  As  tliese  people  were  favored  with  a  greater  degree  of 
divine  hght,  and  a  more  clear  and  pointed  testimony  against 
the  mature  of  sin  than  had  hitherto  been  made  manifest,  Ann 
readily  embraced  their  testimony,  and  united  herself  to  the 
society  in  the  month  of  September,  1758,  being  then  in  the  23d 
year  of  her  age.  The  Hght  of  these  people  led  them  to  an  open 
confession  of  every  sin  which  they  had  committed,  and  to  a 
full  and  final  cross  against  every  thing  which  they  knew  to  be 
evil :  hence  they  were  endowed  with  great  power  over  sin : 
and  hence  Aim  found  that  protection  which  she  had  so  long 
desired,  and  which,  for  the  time  being,  was  answerable  to  her 
faith." 

"  John  Hocknell,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  her  in  the 
time  of  her  experience  and  sufferings  in  England,  used  fre- 
quently to  speak  of  them,  with  many  peculiar  circumstances 
that  came  under  his  knowledge.  According  to  his  account,  as 
well  as  that  of  her  own,  and  others  who  came  from  England 
with  her,  it  appears  that  in  watchings,  fastings,  tears  and  in- 
cessant cries  to  God,  she  labored  day  and  night,  for  deUverance 
from  the  very  nature  of  sin ;  and  that,  under  the  most  severe 
tribulation  of  mind,  and  the  most  violent  temptations  and  buf- 
fetings  of  the  enemy,  the  agony  of  her  soul  was  often  so  ex- 
treme as  to  occasion  a  perspiration  of  blood.  Sometimes,  for 
69 
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whole  nights  together,  her  cries,  screeches  and  groans  were 
such  as  to  till  every  soiil  around  with  fear  and  trembling." 

"  Her  mind  ever  intent  on  the  great  work  of  salvation  was 
deeply  affected  concerning  the  lost  state  of  mankind,  which 
she  clearly  saw  in  all  their  works.  But  the  real  foundation  of 
that  loss  was  still  concealed  from  her  view ;  nor  could  she  see 
any  prospect  of  recovery  under  existing  circumstances  ;  for  she 
had  long  been  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  in  all  their 
religious  professions  nor  practices  that  could  save  them  from 
sin  here,  or  furnish  any  reasonable  hope  of  salvation  hereailer. 
Hence  she  spent  much  time  in  earnest  and  incessant  cries  to 
God,  to  show  her  the  real  foundation  of  man's  loss,  what  it  was, 
and  Wherein  it  consisted ;  how  the  way  of  salvation  could  be 
effectually  opened  to  a  lost  world  in  its  present  state ;  and  how 
the  great  work  of  redemption  was  to  be  accomplished. 
/  "  While  in  deep  exercise  of  mind  concerning  these  things, 
/  she  was  brought  into  a  state  of  excessive  tribulation  of  soul, 
in  which  she  felt  her  way  hedged  up,  seemingly,  on  every,  side, 
and  was  constrained  to  cry  mightily  to  God,  to  open  some  way 
uf  dehverance.  In  the  midst  of  her  sufferings  and  earnest 
j  cries  to  God,  her  soul  was  filled  with  divine  light,  and  the  mys- 

/  teries  of  the  spiritual  world  were  bi ought  clearly  to  her  under- 

I  standing.     She  saw  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  glory,  who 

^  revealed  to  her  the  great  object  of  her  prayers,  and  fully  satis- 

fied all  the  desires  of  her  soul.  The  most  astonishing  visions 
and  divine  manifestations  were  presented  to  her  view  in  so 
clear  and  striking  a  mannur,  that  the  whole  spiritual  world 
seemed  displayed  before  her.  In  these  extraordinary  manifes- 
tations, she  had  a  fidl  and  clear  view  of  the  mystery  of  ini- 
quity, of  the  root  and  foundation  of  human  depravity,  and  of 
the  very  act  of  transgression,  committed  by  the  first  man  and 
woman  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Here  she  saw  whence  and 
wherein  all  mankind  were  lost  from  God,  and  clearly  realized 
the  only  possible  way  of  recovery.  This  revelation  she  re- 
ceived in  the  summer  of  1770,  in  prison,  where  she  was  con- 
fined on  account  of  her  religious  principles,  under  a  pretense  of 
her  having  profaned  the  sabbath." 
^     *'  Tlie  preceding  work  in  this  society,  under  the  ministration 
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of  James  and  Jane  Wardley,  was  evidently  preparatory  to  the 
ushering  in  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  and  it  may  with 
propriety  be  compared  to  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  the 
spirit  of  Elias,  the  forerunner  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  When  there- 
fore Ann  was  baptized  into  tlie  fullness  of  the  spirit  and  work 
of  that  society,  she  was  then  prepared  for  the  Baptism  of  the 
Holy  and  Divine  nature,  and  was  made  a  fit  vessel  to  receive 
the  true  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  to  revive  and  bring  to  light  his 
perfect  law  of  righteousness  for  the  direction  and  salvation  of 
all  souls  who  were  willing  to  obey  her  testimony ;  and  here 
commenced  the  real  manifestation  of  Christ^s  second  appear- 
ance. 

"  From  this  time  the  light  and  power  of  God  revealed  in 
Ann,  and  through  her  administered  to  those  who  received  her 
testimony,  had  such  sensible  effect  in  giving  them  power  over 
all  sin,  and  filling  them  with  visions,  revelations  and  other  gifts 
of  God,  that  she  was  readily  acknowledged  as  their  spiritual 
Mother  in  Christ  Hence  she  received  the  title  of  Mother;  and 
hence  those  of  the  society,  who  received  and  obeyed  her  tes- 
timony, found  a  great  increase  in  the  power  and  gifts  of  God ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  rejected  it,  lost  all  their 
former  light  and  power,  and  fell  back  into  a  state  of  darkness, 
and  into  tlie  common  course  of  the  world." 

"  The  powerful  testimony  which  she  maintained  against  all 
sin,  together  with  the  wonderful  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
which  prevailed  in  the  meetings  of  her  little  society,  through 
her  ministration,  excited  pubHc  attention,  and  stirred  up  the 
malignant  feeUngs  of  many,  both  professors  and  profane,  of 
almost  every  class  and  description,  to  such  a  degree  of  enmity 
that,  by  formal  opposition  and  tumultuous  mobs,  open  persecu- 
tion and  secret  malice,  her  very  life  seemed  many  times  in 
great  jeopardy.  She  was  often  shamefully  and  cruelly  abused, 
and  a  number  of  times  imprisoned." 

"  Her  enemies,  after  seeking  in  vain  for  some  plausible  pre- 
text to  take  her  life,  finally  brought  an  accusation  of  blasphemy 
against  her.  They  told  her  she  must  have  her  tongue  bored 
through  with  a  hot  iron ;  and  brought  her  before  four  ministers 
of  the  established  church,  with  a  view  to  obtain  judgment 
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/  against  her.  But  these  men,  being  desirous  to  hear  her  own 
'  testimony,  gave  her  Uberty  to  speak  for  herself.  Accordingly 
she  spoke,  and  manifested  such  evident  power  of  God,  that 
they  thought  proper  to  dismiss  her ;  and  admonished  her  accus- 
ers to  let  her  alone,  and  not  abuse  her.  Enraged  and  disap- 
pointed at  not  being  able  to  enlist  these  ministers  against  her, 
her  persecutors  were  determined  to  take  the  power  of  judgment 
into  their  own  hands,  and  become  at  once  her  judges  and  exe- 
cutioners, and  agreed  to  stone  her  to  death  as  a  blasphemer. 

"  Accordingly  they  led  her  down  into  a  \Tdley,  without  the 
town,  where  she  was  followed  by  four  of  her  brethren,  namely, 
William  Lee,  James  Whittaker,  Daniel  Whittaker  and  James 
Shepherd.  Her  persecutors  having  pro\aded  themselves  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  stones,  suitable  for  their  piurpose,  placed 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  a  convenient  distance, 
and  began  to  throw  their  stones  ;  but  not  being  able,  after  re- 
peated trials,  to  hit  her  or  any  of  her  companions,  (except 
Daniel  Whittaker,  who  received  a  slight  wound  on  one  of  his 
temples,)  they  fell  into  contention  among  themselves,  and 
finally  abandoned  their  design. 

"  Mother  Ann,  in  relating  these  circumstances  to  some  of 
the  behevers,  said,  *  While  they  were  throwing  their  stones,  I 
felt  myself  surrounded  with  the  presence  of  God,  and  my  soul 
was  filled  with  love.  I  knew  they  could  not  kill  me,  because 
my  work  was  not  done ;  therefore  I  felt  joyful  and  comfortable, 
while  my  enemies  felt  distress  and  confusion.' 

"  At  another  time  an  attempt  was  made  upon  her  life  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  done  by  any  legal  process, 
but  mther,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  connivance  of  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  stone  prison  with  the  designs  of  her  enemies. 
She  was  taken  and  confined  in  a  small  cell  of  the  prison,  with 
an  intention  of  starving  her  to  death.  Here  she  was  kept  four- 
teen days  without  any  kind  of  sustenance,  excepting  what  was 
conveyed  to  her  privately,  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door, 
after  the  first  two  days,  onc«  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"  This  was  done  by  one  of  the  behevers,  who  found  access 

to  the  door  of  her  prison,  and  inserted  the  stem  of  a  pipe  through 

\^  the  keyhole,  into  the  bowl  of  which  he  poured  a  small  quantity 
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of  milk,  mixed  with  a  little  wine,  which  was  her  only  temporal 
support  during  the  whole  time  of  her  imprisonment.  At  the 
end  of  fourteen  days,  the  door  was  unlocked  with  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  her  dead ;  but  to  the  great  surprise  of  her 
enemies,  she  was  not  only  alive,  but  as  well  as  before.  Some 
who  were  present  at  the  time,  and  saw  her  walk  off  in  perfect 
health,  remarked  that  it  must  be  owng  to  a  supernatural  power 
which  attended  her,  and  that  they  did  not  believe  it  was  right 
to  confine  or  oppress  her." 

"  Mother  Ann,  whose  mind  was  ever  intent  on  the  work  otX 
God,  and  who  Edways  stood  ready  to  obey  any  call  of  God  to  \ 
her,  was  at  length,  by  a  special  revelation,  directed  to  repair  to 
America ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  received  a  divine  promise, 
that  the  work  of  God  would  greatly  increase,  and  the  millennial 
church  would  be  estabhshed  in  that  country.  This  revelation 
was  communicated  to  the  society,  and  was  soon  confirmed  by 
signs,  visions  and  extraordinary  manifestations,  to  many  indi- 
vidufll  members  ;  and  permission  was  given  for  all  those  of  the 
society  to  accompany  her,  who  were  able,  and  who  felt  any 
special  impressions  on  their  own  minds  so  to  do.  Accordingly 
those  who  became  the  companions  of  Mother  Ann,  in  her 
voyage  to  America,  and  who  were  all  at  that  time  professedly 
members  of  the  society,  were  Abm.  Stanley,  her  husband,  Wm. 
Lee,  her  brother,  James  Whittaker,  John  Hocknell,  Richard 
Hocknell,  son  of  John  Hocknell,  James  Shepherd,  Mary  Part- 
ington, and  Nancy  Lee,  a  niece  of  Mother  Ann.  These  eight 
were  all  that  accompanied  Mother  Ann  in  her  voyage  to 
America. 

"  Having  settled  their  affairs  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
voyage,  they  embarked  at  Liverpool,  on  board  the  ship  Mariah, 
Captain  Smith,  of  New  York,  and  sailed  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1774.  Before  they  embarked.  Mother  Ann  told  the  captain  that 
he  should  not  have  whereof  to  accuse  them,  except  it  were  . 
concerning  the  law  of  their  God.  While  on  their  passage,  they 
went  forth,  in  obedience  to  their  inward  feelings,  to  praise  God 
in  songs  and  in  dances.  This  offended  the  captain  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  threatened  to  throw  them  overboard,  if  they 
attempted  the  hke  exercise  again.    But  as  Mother  Ann  had 
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put  her  trast  in  God,  whom  she  feared,  she  was  not  willing  to 
be  restrained  in  her  duty  by  the  fear  of  mortals ;  she  therefore 
chose  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  accordingly  went  forth 
again,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  influences  which  she  felt. 

"  At  this  the  captain  became  greatly  enraged,  and  attempted 
to  put  his  threats  in  execution.  But  that  God  in  whom  they 
tnisted,  and  who  had  sent  them  to  do  his  will,  had  power  to 
protect  them.  This  he  did  in  a  marvelous  manner.  It  was  in 
the  evening,  in  time  of  a  storm  ;  and  the  ship  suddenly  spnmg 
a  leak,  occasioned  by  the  starting  of  a  plank  between  wind 
and  water.  The  water  now  flowed  in  so  rai)idly,  that  notwith- 
standing all  their  exertions  at  the  pumps,  it  gained  upon  them 
so  fast,  that  the  whole  ship's  crew  were  greatly  alarmed.  The 
captain  turned  pale  as  a  corpse,  and  said  they  must  all  perish 
before  morning ;  for  he  saw  no  possible  means  to  save  the  ship 
from  sinking. 

"  But  Mother  Ann  maintained  her  confidence  in  God,  and 
said,  *  Captain,  be- of  good  cheer;  there  shall  not  a  hair  of  our 
heads  perish ;  we  shall  all  arrive  safe  to  America.  I  just  now 
saw  two  bright  angels  of  God  standing  by  the  mast,  through 
whom  I  received  this  promise.*  She  then  encouraged  the  sea- 
men, and  she  and  'her  companions  zealously  assisted  at  the 
pumps.  Shortly  after  this,  a  large  wave  stmck  the  ship  with 
great  violence,  and  the  loose  plank  was  instantly  closed  to  its 
place. 

"  Whether  this  remarkable  incident  was  effected  by  the  vio- 
lent force  of  the  wave  against  the  plank,  or  by  some  other 
unaccountable  means,  it  was  then  viewed  by  all  on  board  as  a 
miraculous  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  their  favor. 
They  were  soon  in  a  great  measure  released  from  the  pumps ; 
and  the  captain,  after  this,  gave  them  free  and  full  hbert^''  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  promised  that  he  would  never  molest  them  again.  He 
was  faithful  to  his  promise,  and  treated  them  with  kindness 
and  respect  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  and  was 
afterwards  free  to  declare,  that  had  it  not  been  for  these  people, 
he  should  have  been  sunk  in  the  sea,  and  never  reached  Amer- 
ica. 
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"  Thus,  after  enduring  the  storms  and  dangers  of  the  sea,  in 
an  old  leaky  ship,  wliich  had  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  voy- 
age, and  which  came  very  near  foundering  at  sea,  they  all 
arrived  safe  in  New  York  on  the  6th  of  August  following." 

"  After  Mother  Ann  and  her  little  family  arrived  in  tliis  coun- 
try, they  passed  through  many  scenes  of  diliiculty,  of  a  tem- 
poral nature.  Being  strangers  in  the  land,  and  without  any 
means  of  subsistence,  excepting  the  daily  labor  of  their  own 
hands,  they  were  obhged  to  seek  employment  where  they  could 
find  it  without  hazarding  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  faith :  for 
Mother  Aim  chose  rather  to  rely  upon  the  mercy  of  God  for 
support  and  protection,  than  to  court  tlie  friendship  of  the  world, 
or  to  soUcit  their  favor  for  the  sake  of  any  temporal  advantages 
which  she  might  obtain  at  the  expense  of  her  religious  free- 
dom, which  was  dearer  to  her  than  her  life." 

"  Li  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  or  beginning  of  autumn, 
1775,  Abraham  Stanley  was  visited  with  a  severe  sickness. 
To  nurse  and  take  care  of  him  in  this  sickness,  required  Moth- 
er Aun's  whole  time  and  attention.  This  duty  she  performed 
with  the  utmost  care  and  kindness,  tliough  often  at  the  expense 
of  great  sufferings  on  her  own  part.  Their  earnings  now  ceas- 
ed, and  tliey  were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 

"  Abraliam  at  length  recovered  his  health,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  the  streets  ;  and  though  he  never  hail  been  considered  a» 
a  faithfid  and  substantial  beUever,  yet  he  had  liitherto  support- 
ed his  credit  and  reputation,  and  maintained  an  outward  con- 
formity to  his  faith.  But  on  regaining  his  health,  and  before 
he  was  fully  able  to  return  to  his  occupation,  he  began  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  wicked  at  pubhc  houses,  and  soon  lost  all  sense 
and  feehng  of  religion,  and  began  to  oppose  Mother  Ann's 
testimony  in  a  very  ungodly  manner,  and  urged  her  to  renounce 
it,  and  five  in  sexual  cohabitation,  like  the  rest  of  tlie  world. 
She  replied,  that  she  was  willing  to  do  any  tiling  for  him  which 
justice,  reason  or  humanity  required ;  but  she  should  never 
consent  to  violate  her  duty  to  God ;  and  endeavored  to  prevail 
on  liim  to  return  to  his  duty  and  be  faithful. 

"  But  as  Abraham  was  determined  to  pursue  the  course  of 
the  world,  he  continued  his  vicious  practice,  instead  of  return- 
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ing  to  his  occupation,  and  left  Ann  to  provide  for  herself. 
At  length  he  brought  a  lewd  woman  into  the  house  to  her,  and 
declared  that,  unless  she  would  consent  to  hve  in  sexual  co- 
habitation with  him,  he  would  take  that  woman  for  his  wife. 
Ann  rcphcd  with  great  firmness  and  resolution,  that  she  would 
not  do  it  if  he  should  take  her  life  as  the  consequence  of  her 
refusal.  She  also  informed  him,  in  plain  terms,  that  she  con- 
sidered his  cruel  and  abusive  conduct  as  a  very  unjust  requital 
■  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  attention  which  she  had  paid  to 
him,  both  in  sickness  and  in  health ;  and  said  she  was  still 
willing  to  take  the  most  tender  care  of  him,  if  he  would  return 
to  his  duty,  and  conduct  liimself  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  urged 
him,  in  the  most  feeling  manner,  to  return  to  tlie  obedience  of 
his  faith ;  but  all  to  no  effect.  He  soon  went  off  with  the 
woman,  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  and  it  was  reported  that 
he  was  shortly  after  married  to  her.  Thus  ended  the  connec- 
tion between  Mother  Ann  and  Abraham  Stanley." 

"  After  passing  through  many  trying  scenes.  Mother  Ann 
and  those  who  stood  faithful  with  her,  were  collected  together, 
and  in  the  month  of  September,  1776,  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  woods  of  Watervlict,  near  Niskcyuna,  about  seven  miles 
north-west  of  Albany.  The  place  being  then  in  a  wilderness 
state,  they  began,  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry,  and 
through  additional  sufferings,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  perma- 
nent settlement,  where  they  could  enjoy  their  faith  in  peace, 
amid  the  tumults  of  the  war  in  which  the  country  was  then 
involved.  Here  they  waited  with  patience  God's  appointed 
time,  for  the  opening  of  the  testimony  of  tliat  everlasting  gos- 
pel, for  which  they  had  already  suffered  so  much,  and  which, 
above  all  other  things,  was  tlie  nearest  to  their  hearts.  Here 
they  occupied  themselves  in  improving  their  new  settlement, 
and  providing  for  their  comfortable  subsistence  ;  and  here  they 
held  their  solemn  meetings,  and  offered  up  their  devotions  to 
God,  full  three  years  and  a  half,  until  the  way  was  prepared 
for  Uie  commencement  of  their  testimony  to  the  world,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1780. 

"  In  the  year  1779,  Mother  Ann  often  encouraged  her  com- 
panions, by  telling  them  that  the  time  was  just  at  hand  when 
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many  would  come  and  embrace  the  gospel,  and  directed  them 
to  make  provisions  for  it,  which  they  did  according  to  their 
abihties.  This  same  year,  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion 
commenced  in  New  Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  towns,  attended 
with  many  extraordinary  circumstances  of  conviction,  which 
greatly  awakened  the  zeal  of  preachers  and  people.  Many 
were  powerfully  wrought  upon,  both  in  body  and  spirit,  and 
deeply  convicted  of  their  fallen  state.  Many  also,  who  had 
been  professors  of  religion,  began  to  see  the  false  foundation 
on  which  they  had  hitherto  built  their  hopes  of  salvation. 
Many  were  favored  with  gifts  of  visions  and  prophecies,  by 
which  they  saw  and  testified  that  the  day  of  redemption  was 
at  hand,  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  nigh,  even  at 
the  door ;  and  their  meetings  resounded  with  loud  cries  to  God 
for  his  kingdom  to  come. 

"  Their  meetings  were  also  attended  with  great  power  of 
God,  and  a  strong  testimony  against  all  sin ;  and  the  various 
exercises  and  gifts  of  the  spirit  among  the  people,  manifested 
the  most  convincing  evidences  of  a  real  work  of  Grod.  Some, 
under  a  deep  conviction  of  their  sins,  were  cr^'ing  for  mercy ; 
others  felt  unspeakably  happy  in  the  joyful  visions  and  revela- 
tions of  the  glory  of  the  latter  day,  and  of  the  commencement 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  which  was  to  put  an  end  to 
wars  and  fightings,  and  all  manner  of  violence,  restore  peace 
on  earth,  make  an  end  of  sin,  bring  in  everlasting  righteous- 
ness,* and  gather  the  saints  into  one  harmonious  communion. 

"  The  work  was  powerful  and  swift,  but  of  short  duration. 
Li  a  few  months  their  visions  and  prophecies  ceased,  the  ex- 
traorcUnary  power  of  their  testimony  seemed  to  be  at  an  end, 
and  none  of  those  things  of  which  they  had  testified  as  yet 
apj)eared.  In  this  situation  they  were  filled  with  deep  distress 
and  anxiety  of  mind ;  yet  still  retained  their  confidence  in  the 
near  approach  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  continued  their  assem- 
blies with  earnest  prayers,  and  exhortations,  encouraging  one 
another  to  maintain  their  faith  and  hope,  to  wait  with  patience, 
to  pray  and  not  faint. 

"  This  was  the  state  of  the  people  in  the  spring  of  1760, 
when  some  of  them  providentially  visited  Mother  Ann  and  her 
70 
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little  family,  and  were  soon  convinced  that  they  were  in  the 
very  work  for  which  they  themselves  had  been  so  earnestly 
praying,  and  for  which  they  had  been  looking  and  waiting  with 
such  ardent  exj)ectations.  Attracted  by  the  report  of  these, 
others  were  induced  to  visit  them ;  and  the  fame  of  these  strange 
people,  who  hved  in  this  obscure  corner  in  the  wilderness,  soon 
extended  far  and  wide.  Many  resorted  to  see  them,  from  New 
Lebanon  and  the  country  round,  and  when  they  heard  the  new 
and  living  testimony,  and  saw  the  various  and  extraordinary 
operations  of  Divine  Power  among  them,  they  were  fully  con- 
firmed in  the  behef,  that  Christ  had,  in  very  deed,  appeared 
again  on  earth." 

"  On  the  31st  of  May,  1761,  Mother  Ann  set  out  on  a  journey 
to  Har\'ard,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  journey  she 
was  accompanied  by  William  Lee,  James  Whittaker,  Samuel 
Fitch,  Mary  Partington  and  Margaret  Leeland.  In  the  course 
of  her  journey,  she  visited  many  who  had  before  embraced  her 
testimony,  encouraging  and  confnming  them  in  their  faith  by 
those  extraordinary  manifestations  of  the  power  of  God  which 
always  attended  her  ministry;  and  though  the  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion manifested  itself,  more  br  less,  wherever  she  went,  yet 
numbers  were  added  to  the  faith.  She  arrived  in  Har\'nrd  the 
latter  part  of  June,  where  she  was  shortly  visited  by  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  many  others  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Many  embraced  her  testimony,  and,  as 
is  natural  on  such  occasions,  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  was  gr'eatly 
alarmed  at  the  danger  to  which  he  saw  his  kingdom  exposed, 
through  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  testimony  of  truth." 

"  About  the  beginning  of  July,  1763,  they  left  Harvard  to 
return  to  the  westward.  On  their  journey  they  visited  Peters- 
ham, Cheshire,  Richmond,  Hancock  and  Stockbridge,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  New  Lebanon  and  Stephentown,  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  In  all  these  places  they  were  followed  by  great 
multitudes  of  people,  had  many  powerful  meetings,  and  suffer- 
ed much  persecution,  particularly  in  New  Lebanon,  where  they 
were  most  shamefully  and  cruelly  abused.  On  the  4th  of 
September,  they  left  New  Lebanon  and  returned  to  Water- 
vliet,  having  been  absent  two  years  and  three  months.     Here 
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they  were  again  visited  by  great  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  testimony  had  been  received  ;  and  here  they 
continued  their  powerful  meetings,  where  many  soids  were 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  and  felt  the  purifying 
fire  of  Zion ;  and  all  who  were  faithful  and  honest-hearted, 
were  instructed,  strengthened  and  encouraged,  according  to 
their  needs  and  circumstances,  in  all  things,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal. 

"  On  the  21st  of  July,  1781,  the  society  was  called  to  sustain 
a  serious  and  affecting  trial  in  the  decease  of  Elder  William 
Lee,  who  had  been  a  i)owerful  sup{)ort  to  Mother  Ann,  in  the 
great  weight  of  care  which  such  a  body  of  believers  brought 
upon  her.  This  event  was  the  means  of  preparing  the  minds 
of  the  behevers  for  a  still  heavier  trial,  which  they  sensibly  felt 
that  they  must  soon  experience,  in  the  loss  of  the  visible  pres- 
ence and  [)rotcction  of  their  dearly  beloved  Mother,  the  thought 
of  which  seemed  almost  insupportable  to  many.  Being  herself 
sensible  that  her  time  was  short,  she  often  reminded  the  people 
of  it,  and  often  exhorted  them  to  faithfulness  and  perseverance 
in  the  way  of  God. 

"  Having  finished  her  work  on*  earth,  she  was  called  to  bid 
adieu  to  all  terrestrial  things,  and  was  released  from  her  labors, 
her  sorrows  and  her  sulfcriugs,  and  calmly  resigned  her  soul  to 
God,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth  of  September  following.  This 
solemn  event  was  severely  felt  and  deeply  deplored  by  all  her 
faithful  children ;  but  their  present  loss  was  greatly  compensa- 
ted by  the  faithful  labors  of  Elder  James  Whittaker,  who  suc- 
ceeded her  in  the  ministry,  and  who  was  henceforth  called 
Father  James." — lb.  pp.   12 — 29. 

Inq.  About  what  time  did  the  Shakers  settle  down  into  their 
present  social  order  ? 

Ex.  "  The  gathering  of  the  society  began  at  New  Lebanon,  in 
the  month  of  September,  1787,  and  contined  to  progress  as 
fast  as  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  work  would  admit 
Elders  and  deacons  were  appointed  to  lead  and  direct  in  mat- 
ters of  spiritual  and  temi)oral  concern  ;  suitable  buildmgs  were 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members ;  and  order  and 
regularity  were,  by  degrees,  established  in  the  society :  so  that 
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in  the  year  1792  the  church  was  considered  as  eslabhshed  in 
the  principles  of  her  present  order  and  spirit  of  government." — 
lb.  p.  59. 

Inq.  It  seems  then  tliat  the  Shakers  have  had  a  Coninnuial 
organization  for  more  than  sixty  years.  How  many  Commiuii- 
ties  have  they  ? 

Ex.  About  seventeen. 

Inq.  How  many  members  have  they  ? 

£^;.  Nearly  four  thousand. 

hiq.  What  amount  of  property  ? 

jGr.  I  am  unable  to  say;  not  recoUectini^  ever  to  have  soon 
any  estimate.  They  are  probably  rich.  I  have  understood  that 
they  possess  large  landed  estates  and  much  money  at  interest. 
It  is  likely  that  all  their  property,  if  fairly  appraised,  wouKl 
amount  to  several  millions  of  dollars  in  value. 

Inq.  Have  they  any  creed  ? 

Kx.  I  believe  they  disclaim  having  any  formally  established 
creed.  Their  theological  and  religious  tenets,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  pretty  well  settled  by  common  consent.  They 
are  set  forth  in  the  approved  writings  of  the  Shaker  Church, 
As  nearly  as  I  can  understand  those  writings,  the  following  are 
/  their  principal  doctrines  :  1.  There  is  one  God  in  two  i»er- 
sons — a  male  and  a  female — the  Father  and  Holy  Mother 
^  Wisdom.  2.  That  male  Divinity  manifested  himself  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son,  and  female  Divinity  manifested  herself  in  Ann 
Lee  the  daughter,  so  that  in  these  two  human  persons  connec- 
tively  considered  mankind  have  received  a  complete  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  nature;  and  the  divine  manifestation  througli 
Ann  Lee  was  what  is  called  in  Scripture  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  3.  That  the  human  race  fell  into  a  dei)raved  aiul  lost 
condition  in  their  first  i)arents,  through  carnal  lust  and  forbid- 
den sexual  coition.  4.  That  regeneration  and  complete  salva- 
tion have  been  graciously  j)rovided  for  all  mankind  on  condition 
of  faith,  repentance  and  obedience,  and  thai  the  same  are  freely 
otfered  to  every  individual,  either  here  on  earth  or  after  death. 
5.  That  full  and  unreserved  confession  of  sins  to  God  before 
his  witnesses — the  elders  and  eldresses  of  the  church — is  in- 
dispensable to  the  commencement  and  progressive  unfolding 
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of  a  regenerate  life.  0.  That  total  a])stinencc  from  sexual 
coition  and  all  the  subsidiary  and  concomitant  carnahlies,  by 
scrupulous  self-denial,  or  "  the  cross,"  is  iudispeusable  to  true 
holiness  and  acceptance  with  God.  7.  That  all  mankind  must 
become  truly  regenerate  and  holy  according  to  the  Shaker  faith, 
j)rinciples  and  practice,  either  on  earth  or  in  the  spirit  world, 
or  be  finally  lost.  I  have  made  this  statement  according  to  my 
own  best  apprehension,  in  my  own  order  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage.    I  l)elieve  it  nmst  be  substantially  correct. 

In  a  Tract,  entitled  "  A  Brirf  Kvjw.sitian  of  the  cstahlishcd 
])rinri])ks  (U)(1  rcsrulations  qftJfc  JJnUcd  Societij  of  Bclicrcrs  caUcd 
Sltakcrs,''  I  iind  that  "  the  following  primary  principles "  arc 
declared  to  "  constitute  the  basis  on  which  this  In.stilution  is 
founded,  and  by  which  all  its  movements  and  operations  arc 
directed,  viz : 

"  1.  A  life  of  invocnicc  and  purity,  according  to  the  example 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  first  true  followers;  implying  entire 
abstinence  from  all  sensual  and  carnal  gratifications. 

"  2.  Love. — '  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ei]iles  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another. — Love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law.'     This  is  our  bond  of  union. 

"  3.  Peace. — *  Follow  peace  with  all  men,'  is  a  divine  precept ; 
lu»nce  our  abstinence  from  war  and  bloodshed,  from  all  acts  of 
violence  towards  our  fellow  men,  from  all  the  party  contentions 
ami  pt)litics  of  the  world,  and  from  all  the  i)ursuits  of  pride  and 
worldly  andntion. — *  My  kingdom  [said  Christ]  is  not  of  this 
world.' 

*'  4.  Justice. — '  Render  to  every  man  his  due. — Owe  no  man 
any  thing,  Init  to  love  one  another.'  We  are  to  be  just  and 
honest  in  all  our  dealings  with  mankind,  to  discharge  all  just 
dues,  duties,  and  equitable  claims,  as  seasonably  and  effectual- 
ly as  })ossible. 

"  '").  Holiness. — '  Without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Ix)rd/ 
Which  signifies  to  be  consecrated,  or  set  apart  from  a  common 
to  a  sacred  use.  Hence  arise  all  our  doctrines  and  j)ractical 
rules  of  dcKlicating  our  persons,  services  and  pro[)erty  to  social 
and  sacred  uses,  having  adopted  the  example  of  the  first  gospel 
Church,  in  estabhshing  and  supporting  one  coiisccrated  and 
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vnitcd  interest  by  the  voluntary  choice  of  every  member,  as  a 
sacked  privilege,  and  not  by  any  undue  constraint  or  persuasiou. 

"0.  (toodntss. — Do  good  to  all  men,  as  far  as  opportunity 
and  ability  may  serve,  by  administering  acts  of  cliarity  and  kind- 
ness, and  promoting  light  and  truth  among  mankind.  'What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.' 

•*  7.  Tiu'Tn. — This  principle  is  oj)posed  to  falsehood,  lying, 
deceit  and  hypocrisy;  and  imj)lies  fidelity,  reality,  good,  earnest 
sincerity,  and  punctuality  in  keeping  vows  and  promises. 
These  princi])les  are  the  genuine  basis  of  our  institution,  plant- 
ed by  its  first  founders,  exhibited  in  all  our  public  w^ritings, 
justified  by  Scripture  and  fair  reason,  and  practically  commend- 
ed as  a  system  of  morality  and  religion,  adapted  to  the  best 
interest  and  happiness  of  man,  both  here  and  hereafter." — 
Brirf  Krposiiion,  p]}.  1,  5. 

Jnq.  What  is  their  manner  of  admitting  members? 

Ejc.  In  reply  I  quote  from  the  Tract : 

"  All  reasonable  precaution  is  used  against  admitting  any 
person  to  membership  while  ignorant  of  our  real  faith  and 
principles,  or  of  the  following  General  Rides  : 

"  1.  All  persons  who  unite  with  this  Society,  in  any  degree, 
must  do  it  freely  and  voluntarily,  according  to  their  own  faith 
and  unbiased  judgment. 

"  2.  In  the  testimony  of  the  Society,  both  public  and  private, 
no  flattery  nor  any  undue  infiuence  is  used;  bat  the  most  plain 
and  explicit  statements  of  its  faith  and  principles  are  laid  before 
the  inquirer;  so  that  the  whole  ground  may  ])e  comprehended, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  every  candidate  for  admission. 

'*  3.  No  considerations  of  property  are  ever  made  use  of  by  this 
Society,  to  induce  any  person  to  join  it,  nor  to  prevent  any  one 
from  leaving  it ;  because  it  is  our  faith,  that  no  act  of  devotion 
or  service  that  does  not  flow  from  the  free  and  voluntary  emo- 
tions of  the  heart,  can  be  acceptable  to  God  as  an  act  of  true 
rehgion. 

"  4.  No  believing  husband  or  wife  is  allowed  by  the  principles 
•of  this  Society,  to  separate  from  an  unbelieving  partner,  except 
by  mutual  agreement ;  unless  the  conduct  of  the  unbeliever  be 
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such  as  to  warrant  a  separation  by  the  Kiws  of  God  and  man. 
Nor  can  any  husband  or  wife,  who  has  otherwise  abandoned 
his  or  her  partner,  be  received  into  communion  with  the  Soci- 
ety. 

"  5.  Any  person  becoming  a  member,  must  rectify  all  his 
wrongs,  and,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  discharge 
all  just  and  legal  claims,  whether  of  creditors  or  fihal  heirs. 
Nor  can  any  person,  not  conforming  to  this  rule,  long  remain  in 
luiion  with  the  Society.  But  the  Society  is  not  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  any  individual,  except  by  agreement;  because 
such  responsibihty  would  involve  a  principle  ruinous  to  the 
institution. 

"  6.  No  dilTerence  is  to  be  made  in  the  distribution  of  parent- 
al estate  among  the  heirs,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Society 
or  not ;  but  an  equal  partition  must  be  made  as  far  as  may  be 
j)racticable  and  consistent  with  reason  and  justice. 

"7.  If  an  imbelieving  wife  separate  from  a  believing  hus- 
band, by  agreement,  the  husband  must  give  her  a  just  and 
reasonable  share  of  the  property ;  and  if  they  have  children  who 
have  arrived  to  years  of  understanding  sulticient  to  judge  for 
themselves,  and  who  choose  to  go  with  their  mother,  they  are 
not  to  be  disinherited  on  that  account.  Though  the  character 
of  this  institution  has  been  much  censured  on  this  ground,  yet 
we  boldly  assert,  that  the  rule  above  stated  has  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  violated  by  this   Society. 

"  b.  Industry,  temperance  and  frugality,  are  prominent  fea-- 
tures  of  this  institution.  No  member  who  is  able  to  labor,  can i 
be  permitted  to  hve  idly  upon  the  labors  of  others.  All  are 
required  to  be  employed  in  some  manual  occupation,  ajccording 
to  their  several  abiUties^  when  not  engaged  in  other  niecessary 
duties."     lb.  5—7. 

Inq.  What  is  the  nature  of  their  government? 

Ex.  "  The  rules  of  government  in  the  Society  are  adapted  to 
the  different  orders  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  all  (as  far  as 
respects  adults)  it  is  spiritual;  its  powers  and  authorities  grow- 
ing out  of  the  mutual  faith,  love  and  confiJe^ice  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  harmoniously  concurring  in  the  general  form  and 
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inn  1111  or  of  government  established  by  the  first  founders  of  ^hc 
Society. 

"  1.  Tiic  effective  basis  of  the  government  so  estabhshed,  and 
wiiich  is  the  siij)port  of  all  its  institutions,  is  the  faith,  voluntary 
choice,  union,  and  general  ai)probation  of  the  members.  It  is 
an  estabhshed  maxim  in  the  Society,  that  any  member  who  is 
not  reconciled  to  the  faith,  order  and  government  established 
in  it,  is  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  it;  besides  the  loss  to 
himself  of  his  own  time  and  privilege ;  therefore,  whenever 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  any  one,  and  he  continues  in 
that  situation,  he  is  advised  peaceably  to  withdraw.  As  all 
who  unite  with  this  Society  do  it  voluntarily,  and  can  at  any 
time  withdraw,  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  submit  to  its  govern- 
ment. All  are  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society  to  do  this, 
or  withdraw ;  and  this  we  think  is  reasonable,  as  no  body  of 
people  can  exist  in  any  associated  capacity,  unless  such  power 
be  maintained  in  its  government. 

"  The  leading  authority  of  the  Society  is  vested  in  a  Minis- 
l\^  !  try,  generally  consisting  of  four  persons,  including  both  sexes. 
These,  togetlier  with  the  Elders  and  Trustees,  constitute  the 
general  government  of  the  Society  in  all  its  bmnches;  and 
being  sui)ported  by  the  general  union  and  approbation  of  the 
members,  are  invested  with  power  to  appoint  their  successors, 
and  other  subordinate  officers,  as  occasion  may  require  ;  to 
counsel,  advise  and  direct  in  all  matters^  whether  of  a  spiritual 
or  temi)oral  nature ;  to  superintend  the  cpncerns  of  the  several 
families,  and  establish  all  needful  orders,  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  direction  and  protection  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
Society ;  but  no  rule  can  be  made,  nor  any  member  aissume  a 
lead,  contrary  to  the  original  faith  and  known  principles  of  the 
Society.  And  nothing  which  respects  the  government,  order 
and  general  arrangement  of  the  Society,  is  considered  as  fully 
established,  until  it  has  received  the  general  approbation  of  the 
Society,  or  of  that  branch  thereof  which  it  more  immediately 
concerns. 

"  !Xo  creed  can  be  framed  to  limit  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment. It  is  the  faith  of  the  Society,  that  the  operations  of 
divine  light  are  unlimited.     All  are  at  liberty  to  improve  their 
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t'llcnts  and  exercise  their  gifts,  the  younger  being  subject  to 
tlic  elder,  and  all  in  concert  with  the  general  lead.  . 

"  In  the  order  and  government  of  the  Society,  no  corporeal 
punishment  is  approved;  nor  any  external  force  or  .violence    ( 
exercised  on  any  rational  person  who  has  come  to  years  of    / 
understanding.      Faith,   Conscicn<:c  or  Reason  is  sufficient  to 
influence  a  rational  being ;  but  where  these  are  wanting,  the 
necessary  and  proper  means  of  restraint  are  not  proliibited. 

"  The  management  of  temporal  affairs,  in  families  holding  a 
united  interest,  as  far  as  respects  the  consecrated  property  of 
the  Society,  is  committed  to  Trustees.  These  are  appointed 
by  the  Mhiistry  and  Elders  ;  and  being  supported  as  aforesaid, 
are  legally  invested  with  the  fee  of  the  real  estate  belonging 
to  the  Society. 

"  All  the  consecrated  property  comes  under  their  general 
charge,  together  with  the  oversight  of  all  public  business,  and 
all  commercial  deaUngs  without  the  bounds  of  the  community. 
But  all  the  transactions  of  the  Trustees,  in  the  use,  manage- 
ment, and  disposal  of  tliis  united  interest,  must  be  done  in 
behalf,  and  for  the  united  benefit  of  the  Society,  and  not  for 
any  personal  or  private  use  or  purpose  whatever.  And  in  all 
these  things,  they  are  strictly  responsible  to  the  leading  author- 
ity of  the  Society,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty. 

"  It  is  also  an  estabhshed  principle,  that  no  Tnistee,  nor  any 
member  whatever,  shall  contract  debts  of  any  kind,  in  behalf 
of  the  Society."—/!^.  2>P-  7—9. 

Inq.  What  is  their  intern^il  order  of  social  arrangement  ? 

Ej:.  "  This  community  is  divided  into  several  different 
branches,  commonly  called  families.  This  division  is  generally 
made  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  is  often  rendered  nec- 
essary on  account  of  local  situation  and  occurrent  circumstan- 
ces ;  but  the  proper  division  and  arrangement  of  the  commu- 
nity, without  respect  to  local  situation,  is  into  three  classes,  or 
progressive  degrees  of  order,  as  follows  : 

*'  1.  The  first,  or  novitiate  class,  are  those  who  receive  faith, 

and  come  into  a  degree  of  relation  with  the  Society,  but  choose 

to  live  in  tlieir  own  families,  and  manage  their  own  temporal 

concerns.     Any  who  choose  may  hve  in  that  manner,  and  be 
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owiiod  lis   brellirc'ii  and  sisters  in  the  gospel,  so  long  as  tliey 
live  lip  to  its  re(pilieiueiits." 

"2.  Tlie  second,  or  junior  elass,  is  composed  of  persons  who, 
not  haviirg  the  cluirge  of  lUinihes,  imd  being  nnder  no  enibar- 
nissments  to  hinder  tlieni  froin  uniting  together  in  coinuiunity 
order,  choose  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  that  situation.  These 
(for  mutual  safety)  enter  into  a  contract  to  devote  their  services 
freely,  to  support  the  interest  of  the  family  of  which  they  are 
members,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  that  order;  stipulating, 
at  the  same  time,  to  claim  no  pecuniary  compensation  for  their 
services.  But  all  the  members  of  such  families  are  mutually 
benelited  by  the  united  interest  and  labors  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily, so  long  as  they  contiiuui  to  supi)ort  the  order  thereof;  and 
they  are  amj»ly  provided  for  in  health,  sickness,  and  old  age. 
These  benelits  arc  secured  to  them  by  contract. 

"  Members  of  this  class  have  the  priv^ilege,  at  their  option, 
l)y  contract,  to  give  freely,  the  improvement  of  any  part  or  all 
of  their  property,  to  be  used  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  (he  fam- 
ily to  which  they  belong.  The  property  itself  may  be  resumed 
irt  any  time,  according  to  the  contract ;  but  no  interest  ean  be 
claimed  for  the  use  thereof;  nor  can  any  member  of  such  family 
be  em})loyed  therein  for  wages  of  any  kind.  Members  of  this 
class  may  retain  the  lawful  ownership  of  all  their  own  property, 
as  long  as  they  think  it  proper,  and  choose  so  to  do;  but  at  any 
time,  after  having  gained  sufficient  experience  to  be  able  to 
act  deliberately  and  iinderstandingly,  they  may,  if  they  choose, 
dedicate  and  devote  a  j)art,  or  the  whole,  and  consecrate  it 
forever  to  the  support  of  the  institution.  But  this  is  a  matter 
of  free  choice ;  no  one  is  urged  to  do  so,  but  they  are  rather 
advised,  in  such  cases,  to  consider  the  matter  well,  so  as  not  to 
do  it  until  they  have  a  full  understanding  of  its  consequences ; 
lest  they  should  do  it  prematurely,  and  aRei'wurds  repent  of  it 

"  3.  The  third,  or  senior  class,  is  composed  of  such  persons  as 
have  had  sullicient  time  and  opportunity  practically  to  prove 
the  faith  and  manner  of  life  practiced  in  the  Society,  and  are 
thus  prepared  to  enter  fully,  freely  and  voluntarily  into  a  united 
and  consecrated  interest.  These  covenant  and  agree  to  dedi- 
cate and  devote  themselves  and  services,  with  all  that  they 
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possess,  to  the  somce  of  God  and  tho  support  of  the  gospel 
forever,  solemnly  promising  never  to  bring  debt  nor  damage, 
claim  nor  demand,  against  tlic  Soeiety,  nor  against  any  mem- 
ber thereof,  for  any  property  or  scrviec  which  they  have  thus 
devoted  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  institution.  This  class 
constitutes  what  is  called  church  order,  or  church  relation. 

"  To  enter  fully  into  this  order,  is  considered  by  the  Society 
to  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  parties  concern- 
ed, and  therefore  requires  the  most  mature  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration ;  for  after  having  made  such  a  dedication,  according 
to  the  laws  of  justice  and  equity,  there  can  be  no  ground  for 
retraction.  Nor  can  they,  by  those  laws,  recover  any  thing 
whatev(^r  which  has  been  thus  dedicated.  Of  this  all  are  fully 
api)rised  before  entering  into  the  contract.  Yet  shoidd  any 
afterward  withdraw,  the  Trustees  have  discretionary  jK)wer  to 
l)estow  upon  them  whatever  may  l)e  thought  reasonable,  not 
on  the  ground  of  any  just  or  legal  claim,  but  merely  as  an  act 
of  charity.  No  i)erson,  however,  who  withdraws  peaceably,  is 
sent  away  empty." — lb,  pp.  9 — 12. 

I  think  I  have  given  you  sufficient  information  respecting 
the  rise,  progress,  standing,  doctrines,  principles  and  polity  of 
the  Shakers,  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  their  social  system  and  mine. 

Liq.  I  think  so.  And  is  there  not  much  to  approve  and  ad- 
mire in  their  system  ? 

Re.  Certainly.  In  its  kind  it  is  a  very  admirable  sy.stem. 
Besides  many  excellent  principles  of  righteou.sness,  and  many 
practical  measures  of  social  arrangement,  which  would  do 
lienor  to  any  system,  its  very  errors  are  of  a  nature  to  consoli- 
date and  perpetuate  the  Society  in  a  small  sphere. 

Liq.  But  do  not  the  Shakers  confidently  expect  to  convert 
the  world  ultimately  to  their  principles  and  polity  ? 

Kt.  I  i)resume  they  do ;  but  /  see  not  a  particle  of  reason  to 
expect  any  such  thing.  They  will  probably  remain  a'  small, 
select  and  peculiar  people,  so  long  as  they  shall  have  a  denom- 
inational existence. 

Liq.  What  are  your  reasons  for  this  conclusion  ? 
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Ex.  1.  Several  of  their  leading  theological  doctrines,  where- 
of they  are  extremely  tenacious,  are  unfounded  and  irrational. 
EnHghtened  minds  generally  will  never  accept  the  doctrine, 
that  the  Deity  exists  in  two  persons,  a  male  and  a  female. 
They  will  believe  that  God,  as  one  infinite  personality,  pos- 
sesses in  perfection  all  the  good  powers  and  qualities  which  He 
originally  divided  out  to  the  crefcited  male  and  female.  This 
is  as  far  as  they  will  go  in  that  direction.  \  Enlightened  minds 
generally  will  never  beheve  that  Mother  Ann  Lee  was  Christ 
in  his  second  appearing,  nor  God  manifest  in  a  female  person, 
nor  any  thing  superior  in  wisdom  and  goodness  to  thousands 
of  rehgious  females.  They  will  regard  her  as  an  honest,  con- 
scientious, strong  willed,  religious  devotee  ;  as  a  woman  of 
ardent  and  powerful  passions  both  animal  and  spiritual,  between 
which  there  was  often  a  sore  conflict  terminating  in  tlie  tri- 
umph of  the  spiritual ;  as  a  person  of  bright  natural  intellect 
with  small  cultivation,  and  of  moderate  reasoning  i)owers  too 
little  exercised  and  too  much  dwarfed  by  religious  asceticism ; 
as  a  spiritualistic  medium,  extatic  and  visionist,  frequently  o})- 
erated  on  by  departed  spirits  of  a  similar  character  to  her  own, 
such  as  the  French  prophets  and  other  enthusiastic  religious 
zealots.  In  all  these  respects,  they  will  set  her  down  as  a  pe- 
culiar and  remarkable  woman.  But  their  faith  and  reverence 
will  never  exalt  Mother  Ann  to  the  Shaker  claim,  of  a  second 
DIVINE  incarnation. 

Enlightened  minds  generally  will  never  accept  the  Shaker 
doctrine  of  the  Fall,  as  consisting  in  or  resulting  from  the  act 
of  disobedient  sexual  coition  between  Adam  and  Eve.  They 
will  see  no  reason  in  such  a  notion,  and  no  proof  that  such  was 
the  fact.  It  will  be  set  down  quietly  as  a  notion  generated  by 
mere  religious  imagination.  Neither  will  such  minds  ever  ac- 
cept the  doctrine,  that  cehbacy  is  indispensable  to  a  regenerate 
and  truly  holy  life.  They  will  honor  virginity  and  cehbacy  in 
all  who  deem  the  living  of  such  a  life  a  privilege,  in  order  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  service  of  God  and  hu- 
manity ;  but  not  as  a  universal  imperative  cross  for  the  righteous 
to  bear.  Wise,  loving  and  chaste  marriage  will  be  lield  in  equal 
honor.     It  will  be  considered  the  general  rule ;  celibacy  the 
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rxcoption  ;  ouch  good  in  its  })lace ;  each  alike  acceptable  to 
(lod  ;  aiulbolh  perfectly  accordant  with  tnie  holineJ;<s. 

Euligliteiied  minds  generally  will  never  accept  the  doctrine, 
that  all  sins  onght  to  be  confessed  in  the  presence  of  appointed 
Inunan  witnesses,  oliicially  empowered  to  act  as  faiJter  coufcs- 
snr.s,  or  inof/trr  confessors.  They  will  believe  it  a  duty  to  confess 
all  sins  penitently  to  God,  to  confess  private  personal  wrongs 
to  the  injnred  party,  and  to  confess  pnblic  injuries  as  publicly 
as  they  have  been  committed.  But  that  any  priest,  elder  or 
eldress  should  b(*  made  the  official  witness  and  depository  of 
regular  confessions,  they  will  deem  incompatible  with  tlie  wel- 
fare of  all  concerned.  They  will  know  that  the  abuses  of 
such  a  practice  must  overbalance  all  its  possible  benefits. 

Enlightened  minds  generally  will  never  believe  that  tlic 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  Shakerism  must  be  embraced,  cither 
in  this  or  the  next  world,  in  order  to  perfect  hapj)iness.  But 
tliey  will  regard  many  of  those  peculiarities,  however  proper 
and  innocent  for  those  who  prefer  them,  as  wholly  non-essential 
to  true  holiness  and  acceptance  with  God ;  just  as  they  must 
regard  every  formal  peculiarity  of  any  sect,  which  is  not  ncc- 
essaiy  to  the  practice  of  universal,  absolute  righteousness. 

2.  The  Shaker  theocracy  and  spiritualistic  hierarchy  are  too 
assifwpfirc.  Enlightened  minds  generally  will  see  no  convincing 
proof,  that  God's  infallible  oracle  is  with  the  nominal  successor 
of  Ann  Lee  and  the  Ministry  termed  "  the  Leading  mfiuence." 
Such  minds  will  not  accept  all  the  declared  revelations,  visions 
and  inspirations  of  that  hierarchy  as  (Jivbwhj  antlioritative. 
They  will  judge  of  the  recommendations,  orders  and  adminis- 
trative measures  which  come  down  from  the  Ministry,  l)y  their 
agreement  or  non-agreement  with  essential  divine  i)riuciples 
and  enlightened  reason.  If  by  this  standard  they  find  them 
exceptionable,  they  will  pay  little  heed  to  the  "  Leading  influ- 
ence" as  sacred,  but  will  set  it  down  as  merely  human  and 
erring.  If  nn exceptionable,  they  will  accredit  it  to  that  divine 
wi.sdom,  a  measure  of  which  dwells  in  every  enlightened  soul, 
and  demand  that  it  should  be  commended  to  the  masses  on 
its  intrinsic  merits — not  on  the  authoritative  pretension  of  hav- 
ing been  received  directly  from  heaven.     They  will  not  accept 
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of  a  Priesthood  Wiiicli  veils  itself  from  common  observation 
uiid  ac'('oiintal»ility.  Tliey  will  insist  on  a  cliiirch  in  which  no 
one  assumes  y;f/.sYy//r^/ authority  to  teach  and  direct,  as  standini^ 
between  God  and  the  people.  The  sovereignty  of  divine  prin- 
ciples, the  untrammeled  exercise  of  reason,  the  just  weight  of 
an  upright  life,  and  the  undeniable  influence  of  a  well-demon- 
strated i)ractical  wisdom,  will  be  regarded  as  the  essential 
elements  of  authority.  Traditions,  pretensions  and  assimip- 
tions  will  have  to  come  into  open  and  rigorous  examination 
l)eforo  tlie  common  people  ;  and  whatever  cannot  stand  this 
ordeal  will  be  discarded. 

3.  The  constitutional  [)olity  and  religious  discipline  of  the 
Shakers  is  adapted  only  to  a  small  and  peculiar  people.  It 
will  never  be  adopted  and  submitted  to  by  large  numbers  of 
free  minded,  intelligent  persons.  It  is  too  unnatural,  ascetic, 
monotonous,  artificial,  arbitrary,  ceremonial  and  fantastic.  Such 
peo])lc  will  never  believe  it  necessaiy  to  salvation,  or  to  true 
hapj)iness,  that  they  should  come  under  so  strict  an  espionage 
and  government ;  that  they  should  irreclaimal)ly  consecnite  all 
their  property  and  earnings  to  the  common  use  of  the  church ; 
that  they  should  place  themselves  under  the  complete  confes- 
sional power  and  management  of  certain  official  persons,  whom 
they  have  no  voice  in  a})pointing ;  tliat  they  should  renounce 
wedlock  and  the  primary  family;  that  they  should  repress  all 
natural  affections  towards  blood  relations  and  particular  friends ; 
that  they  should  dress  and  do  a  multitude  of  little  tilings  pre- 
cisely according  to  prescribed  uniformity;  tliat  they  should 
worship  God  in  })recise  forms  of  attitude,  movement  and  cere- 
monial ;  and  that  they  should  treat  as  divinely  sacred  numerous 
wild,  nervous,  fantastic  and  extravngnnt  demonstrations  assum- 
ed to  be  wrought  by  the  power  of  God.  b^nlightened  minds 
will  not  quarrel  with  those  who  prefer  these  things  and  are 
satisfied  with  them.  If  such  live  honest  and  peaceable  lives, 
they  will  treat  them  with  all  due  resi)ect.  But  never  will 
many  of  them  think  seriously  of  entering  into  snch  a  church. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  confident  that  the  Shakers,  in  spite 
of  all  the  truth  and  good  belonging  to  their  order  of  society, 
and  notwithstanding  their  high  expectations  of  future  preva- 
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lciiot%  will  coiiliiiiic  to  be  a  siiiall,  select  and  peculiar  peo[)le. 
There  are  liuuesl,  conscientious  anil  worthy  minds,  yes,  talented 
and  intelligent  minds,  among  the  Shakers.  There  is  a  class  of 
persons  scattered  up  and  down  general  society,  who  are  predis- 
posed, Irom  one  cause  or  another,  to  join  them.  They  will  also 
adopt  considerable  numbers  of  children,  and  thus  strengthen 
their  society.  But  many  will  secede  from  them,  as  hcretofora 
has  been  the  case.  If  they  can  hold  their  own  in  numbers, 
they  will  do  well.  Their  pecuniary  resources  arc  amj)le  enough 
to  sustain  a  very  expansive  system  of  })romulgatory  operations, 
and  they  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  devotion  to  their  princi- 
ples. If  their  social  system  were  of  a  character  to  commend 
itself  to  the  best  classes  of  mind  generally,  the  press  and  living 
voice  would  soon  nudti])ly  their  four  thousand  members  ten 
fold.  But  as  it  is,  their  seventy  years'  success  thus  far  is  prob- 
ably a  fair  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 
They  are  looking  for  some  great  overturn  and  spiritual  harvest^ 
when  multitudes  will  be  converted,  as  it  were  in  a  day,  but 
will  be  disappointed.  Their  grand  deficiency  hes  in  their  lack 
of  the  Rational  element.  Reason  is  not  sufficiently  cultivated, 
exercised,  honored  and  trusted  under  their  system.  Religion 
'  and  s[)iritualistic  supernaturalism,  so  necessary  and  important 
in  their  place,  instead  of  consummating  a  true  union  with  Rea- 
son, cripple  and  enslave  it.  Were  Reason  permitted  to  have 
due  intluence  harmoniously  with  Rehgion  and  Spiritualism, 
Shakerism  would  ere  long  outgrow  every  thing  exceptionable, 
w^hether  in  doctrinals  or  practicals.  But  it  is  not  in  tlie  natural 
course  of  things,  that  such  absolute  progress  should  culminate 
from  such  a  beginning.  We  must  therefore  expect  crystaliza- 
tion  and  petrifiiction  in  the  United  Society,  rather  than  expan- 
sive growtli  and  transforming  progress. 

Liq.  I  fear  our  Shaker  friends  will  think  you  a  bhnd  and 
incompetent  judge  of  their  merits. 

Ex.  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  them  for  tJiat.  I  am  not  their 
enemy.  They  aie  not  my  enemies.  We  are  mutual  friends, 
and  can  alFord  to  speak  our  honest  convictions,  against  as  well 
as  for  each  other's  social  system.  I  have  si)oken  just  what 
impressed  mo  as  the  truth,  without  fear,  llattery  or  unkinducss. 
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Let  tlicin  and  all  others  do  the  same  in  relation  to  me  and 
iiiiiic.  !Xo  doubt  they  will  deem  my  judgment  very  erroneous. 
I,  however,  am  confident  of  its  soundness.  Yet  though  I  judge, 
I  utler  no  denunciations  or  curses  on  them.  Nor  have  I  gone 
to  their  enemies  to  collect  allegations  against  them.  I  respect 
them  lor  a  great  deal  that  is  exemplary  in  their  individual  and 
social  lilc.  But  I  do  not  beheve  their  social  system  destined 
to  prevail.  Let  time  determine  whether  my  judgment  is  well 
founded. 

Imj.  Yet  you  confess  that  their  system  is  admirably  adapted 
to  consolidate  and  perpetuate  their  Society  on  a  small  scale. 

Tit.  It  certainly  is ;  and  the  very  things  wliich  render  it  so 
foreclose  the  possilnhty  of  any  great  expansion.  They  will* 
kee})  the  Society  always  small. 

Inq.  Am  I  to  understand  these  criticisms  as  indicating  the 
main  points  wherein  you  consider  your  social  system  supe- 
rior to  Shaken sm  ? 

Kc.  Y'es ;  and  I  think  I  need  not  be  more  explicit  The 
exceptions  I  have  taken  are  not  to  be  found  in  my  system. 
But  what  I  deem  its  substantial  merits  are  embraced  in  Prac- 
tical Christian  SociaHsm, — the  truth  without  the  error,  the 
good  without  the  evil.  Such  is  my  deliberate  and  firm  persua-  ' 
sion  ;  and  I  can  only  say  again,  let  the  future  settle  the  ques- 
tion. In  our  next  Conversation  we  will  examine  the  social 
system  of  the  Noyesite  Perfectionists. 


//  IH^/aU^-^^^/^'^^- 
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CONVERSATION  VII. 

NoYESisM, — Explanation  of  the  appellation — Perfectionist  Communities — 
Their  origin — Mr.  J.  H.  Noyes,  some  account  of  him;  extract  from 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Oneida  Association — Theological  doctrines  of 
the  sect ;  extract  from  the  Perfectionist ;  extract  from  Report — Theory  of 
organization  and  government ;  extract — ^Theory  of  property  ;  extract — 
Theory  of  the  sexual  relations ;  extracts — Comparison  and  criticisms — 
Three  capital  features  of  Noyesism  objected  to,  viz  :  its  theology,  its  spirit- 
ual autocracy  and  its  Free  Loveism — Other  social  systems  referred  to,  but 
examination  of  them  waived,  viz :  Plato's  Republic,  Mora's  Utopia,  St. 
Simonians,  Zoarites,  Rappites,  Ebenezers,  Icarians,  &c.  &c.  Individual 
Sovereigntyism  next  to  be  examined. 

Inq.  What  is  Noyesism  ? 

Ex.  I  give  this  appellation  to  the  social  system  of  those 
Communistic  Perfectionists  whose  principal  leader  is  Mr.  John 
H.  Noyes.  They  are  strictly  reUgious  socialists,  yet  claim  also 
to  be  philosophical  in  their  doctrines  and  practices.  They  have 
several  Communities  in  New  York  and  New  England,  the 
largest  of  which  is  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  numbering  between  two 
and  tluree  hundred  persons.  These  people  profess  to  have 
attained  to  perfect  Iwlhiess. 

Inq.  What  is  the  origin  of  these  Perfectionists  ? 

Ex.  Mr.  Noyes,  their  chief  leader  and  apostle,  was  born  at 
West  Brattleboro',  Vt,  Sept.  3,  1811,  and  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Hon.  John  Noyes,  at  one  time  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Southern  Congressional  District  of  that  State.  Mr.  Noyes 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1830,  commenced  studying 
law,  was  converted  the  next  year  in  a  religious  revival,  joined 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Putney,  Vt.,  studied  divinity  at 
Andover  and  New  Haven,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New 
Haven  Association  in  1833,  came  out  a  Perfectionist  in  1834, 
and  was  soon  after  excommunicated  from  the  Congregational 
denomination,  a»  a  heretic.  In  the  First  Annual  Report  of 
72 
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the  Oneida  Association,  p.  2,  I  find  the  following  historical 

statement : 

"  In  February,  1834,  John  H.  Noyes,  a  member  at  that  time 
of  the  Senior  class  in  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  and  a 
licentiate  of  the  Congregational  Church,  began  to  preach  in 
the  city  of  New  Haven  the  doctrine  of  perfect  holiness,  and 
other  kindred  *  heresies,'  and  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has 
been  called  the  school  of  modem  Perfectionism.  The  religious 
theory  then  developed,  involved  the  social  theory  which  has 
embodied  itself  in  the  Oneida  Association. 

'*  J.  H.  Noyes,  after  laboring  several  years  as  an  editorial  and 
itinerant  advocate  of  Perfectionism,  in  various  parts  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  in  1838  settled  in  Putney,  Vermont, 
where  his  father  and  family  resided.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Putney  Community.  Perfection- 
ism assumed  the  form  of  Association  first  in  a  small  circle  of 
the  immediate  connections  of  J.  H.  Noyes.  His  wife  and  sev- 
eral members  of  his  father's  family  being  associated  with  him 
in  religious  faith,  and  in  the  business  of  editing  and  printing, 
adopted,  or  rather  naturally  fell  into  the  principle  of  community 
of  interests.  In  1840,  George  Cragin  (who  till  then  had  been 
the  publishing  agent  of  the  Moral  Reform  Society  in  the  city 
of  New  York)  joined  the  Putney  circle  with  his  wife,  and  has 
since  had  a  large  agency,  both  at  Putney  and  Oneida,  in  for- 
warding the  growth  of  the  Association.  From  1840  to  1847, 
there  was  a  gradual  accession  of  members,  till  the  family  num- 
bered nearly  forty.  During  the  same  period  all  the  leading 
principles  of  the  present  social  theory  of  the  Oneida  Associa- 
tion were  worked  out  theoretically  and  practically,  and,  step  by 
step,  the  school  advanced  from  community  of  faith,  to  commu- 
nity of  property,  community  of  households,  community  of  af- 
fections." 

Inq.  What  are  the  theological  doctrines  of  Mr.  Noyes  and 
his  associates  ? 

Ex.  I  understand  them  to  disclaim  having  a  formal  creed ; 
yet  like  all  other  such  disclaimants,  they  have  a  very  strict  one 
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in  fact.     In  the  "  Perfectionist'*  of  Feb.  20,  1845,  something 
very  hke  a  creed  was  published  under  the  caption, 

"  Thesis  of  tJie  Second  Reformation." 

I  will  quote  you  the  first  twelve  articles  of  this  Thesis  : 

"  1.  God  is  a  dual  being,  consisting  of  the  Father  and  the 
Word ;  and  man,  as  male  and  female,  is  his  image  and  likeness. 

" 2.  By  the  "Word,  ' all  things  were  made  tJiat  trere  mcule' 
viz :  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  '  principalities,  thrones  and 
dominions'  that  belong  to  them. 

"3.  All  things  that  God  made  were  'very  good,'  and  evil 
never  originated  by  his  act  or  in  his  works  or  with  his  consent. 

**  4.  *  The  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,'  was  a 
*  sinner  from  the  beginning,'  and  is  the  uncreated  source  of  all 
evil,  as  God  is  the  uncreated  source  of  all  good. 

"  5.  This  evil  being  w^s  permitted  to  seduce  Adam  and  Eve 
into  sin,  and  thus  to  incorporate  into  himself  spiritually  the 
parent  stock  of  the  whole  human  family. 

"  6.  One  consequence  of  this  event  has  been  that  the  whole 
posterity  of  Adam  and  Eve  have  been  bom  in  spiritual  captiv- 
ity to  the  author  of  sin  and  death. 

"  7.  Another  consequence  has  been  that  Satan,  avaihng  him- 
self of  the  reproductive  powers  of  human  nature,  has  inter- 
mixed his  own  proper  seed  with  the  posterity  of  Adam. 

"  8.  The  depravity  of  mankind  is  therefore  of  two  sorts. 
The  *  seed  of  the  woman'  are  depraved  by  spiritual  incorpora- 
tion with  Satan ;  while  the  *  seed  of  the  serpent*  are  depraved 
by  vital  identity  with  him. 

"  9.  Both  of  these  classes  are  involved  in  a  ruin  that  would 
have  been  eternal,  had  not  a  system  of  redemption  been  insti- 
tuted. 

"  10.  The  depravity  of  the  latter  class  is  such  that  they  will 
never  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  of  redemption,  and  of  course 
their  ruin  will  be  eternal. 

"11.  The  former  class  being  less  radically  depraved,  will 
hear  the  voice  of  mercy  and  attain  eternal  salvation. 

"  12.  God,  foreknowing  these  diverse  results  of  the  two  sorts 
of  depravity,  predestinated  men  accordingly — the  *  seed  of  the 
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serpent'  to  perdition,  and  the  '  seed  of  the  woman'  to  eternal 

life." 

In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Oneida  Association,  al- 
ready referred  to,  pp.  11,  12,  I  find  a  summary  of  faith,  headed 

*'  Religious  Belief  of  tJie  Association. 

"  The  Association,  though  it  has  no  formal  creed,  is  firmly 
and  unanimously  attached  to  the  Bible,  as  the  text-book  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth ;  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God  ;  to 
the  apostles  and  primitive  church,  as  the  exponents  of  the 
everlasting  gospel.  Its  belief  is  that  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  took  place  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
that  at  that  time  there  was  a  primary  resurrection  and  judgment 
in  the  spiritual  world ;  that  the  final  kingdom  of  God  then  be- 
gan in  the  heavens  ;  that  the  manifestation  of  that  kingdom  in 
the  visible  world  is  now  approaching ;  that  its  approach  is  ush- 
ering in  the  second  and  final  resurrection  and  judgment ;  that 
a  church  on  earth  is  now  rising  to  meet  the  approaching  king- 
dom in  the  heavens,  and  to  become  its  dupUcate  and  represen- 
tative ;  that  inspiration,  or  open  communication  with  God  and 
the  heavens,  involving  perfect  holiness,  is  the  clement  of  con- 
nection between  the  church  on  earth  and  the  church  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  power  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to 
be  established  and  reign  in  the  world." 

Inq.  I  should  say  that  a  People,  professing  to  believe  in  the 
truth  of  all  these  propositions,  had  a  creed,  and  a  stringent  one 
too,  whether y^rma/  or  zwformal.  It  seems  that  they  believe  in 
a  dual  God,  male  and  female  ;  in  an  uncreated  Devil ;  in  the 
Fall  of  man  through  the  permitted  seduction  of  the  Devil ;  in 
two  radically  different  generations  of  mankind — one  mairdy  of 
God,  the  other  of  the  Devil ;  in  the  predestined  redemption 
and  endless  happiness  of  the  God-originated  sort,  and  the 
certain  endless  sinfulness  and  misery  of  the  Devil-generated 
sort ;  &c.  If  there  be  such  a  God,  such  a  Devil,  such  a  radical 
difference  of  natures  in  mankind,  such  a  predestination,  and 
such  a  final  result,  it  can  hardly  be  worth  while  to  trouble  our- 
selves about  minor  points.  Please  proceed  to  the  constitution- 
al polity  of  the  Perfectionists. 
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Ex.  I  will  quote  again  from  the  forementioned  Annual  Re- 
port, pp.  12,  13 : 

"  Tlicory  of  Organization  and  Government. 

"  The  Oneida  Association  regards  itself  as  a  branch  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  the  exponent  of  the  principles,  and  servant 
of  the  spiritual  will,  of  that  kingdom.  It  has  no  written  con- 
stitution or  by-laws — no  formal  mode  of  electing  officers ;  no 
other  system  of  organization  or  means  of  government,  than 
those  which  have  been  incidentally  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
account  of  its  formation  and  transactions.  In  the  place  of  all 
formulas,  it  reUes  on  inspiration,  working  ihrcnigh  those  who 
approve  themselves  as  agents  of  God,  and  by  such  apparatus 
of  instruction  and  criticism  as  has  been  described. 

"  A  distinct  view  of  the  theory  of  the  organization  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  kingdom  of  God,  held  by  the  Association,  is 
presented  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Spiritual  Magazine : 

"  *  The  kingdom  of  God  is  an  absolute  monarchy.  It  is  a 
government  not  of  compact  between  people  and  sovereign ; 
not  limited  by  constitutional  forms  and  provisos.  God  takes 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  State  ;  and  the  only  compact  in 
the  ca^e  is  the  very  one-sided  one  called  by  the  prophet  the 

*  new  covenant'  It  is  summed  up  in  these  words  : — *  I  wHl 
be  to  them  a  God  and  they  shaU  be  to  me  a  people.*     The 

*  patronage'  and  appointing  power  of  course  remain  with  the 
responsible  party ;  and  all  forms  of  popular  representation  are 
dispensed  with. 

"  *  So  far  as  there  is  a  true  church  on  earth,  it  is  a  frontier 
department  of  this  kingdom ;  and  will  possess  the  great  char- 
acteristics of  heaven's  government,  viz :  central  executive 
power,  and  subordination.  It  will  manifest  in  all  its  operations 
perfect  unity  of  design,  and  true  harmonious  eflbrt.  To  secure 
this,  it  includes  a  gradation  of  authority ; — officers,  not  self- 
elected,  not  popularly  elected,  but  appointed  by  God ;  whose 
credentials,  if  truly  received  of  him,  need  no  secondary  influ- 
ence to  secure  respect.  In  fact,  the  credential  of  authority 
through  all  God's  kingdom,  from  the  Supreme  himself,  down, 
is  not  a  matter  of  parchment,  or  a  voice  from  heaven  merely, 
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but  the  possession  of  actual  ability.  Carlyle's  doctrine  is  true, 
that  *  mights  in  this  just  universe  do,  in  the  long  run,  mean 
rights'  God's  appomtment  to  office  confers  on  the  individual 
ABILITY  corresponding  to  his  commission ;  and  it  is  as  certain 
that  his  ability  will  make  his  office  recognized  by  those  with 
whom  he  has  to  do,  as  it  is  that  in  a  mixture  of  fluids  the 
heaviest  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  Equivocal  pretensions  to 
superiority,  based  on  diplomas  of  divinity  schools,  or  musty 
apostolic  commissions,  and  which  make  submission  to  the  cler- 
ical authority  a  merely  nominal,  gratuitous  thing — a  matter  of 
custom, — have  no  place  in  Christ's  church.  On  the  contrary, 
in  that  organic  body,  as  we  said  before,  superiority  of  every 
degree  is  a  gift  of  power  from  GJod,  which  vindicates  itself  by 
an  irresistible  ascendency  over  that  which  is  inferior.  It  is  the 
REALITY  of  power  developed  in  a  medium  of  love,  that  finally 
constitutes  the  church  an  organized  corporation,  well  compared 
to  the  human  body ;  which  causes  each  member  to  gravitate 
toward  liis  true  place  and  office,  bringing  the  *  different  gills' 
of  the  church  into  the  order  and  symmetry  which  is  \nsibly 
expressed  in  the  human  form. 

" '  In  this  construction  of  the  church,  the  autocratic  principle 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  seen  throughout  The  distribution 
of  gifts — the  appointment  of  *  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists/ 
&c., — is  far  removed  from  human  dictation  :  and  as  these  offi- 
ces are  not  merely  nominal,  but  the  channels  of  God's  will, 
every  Christian  finds  himself  under  a  despotism  extending  far 
beyond  any  earthly  nile.  In  short,  wherever  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  liis  spiritual  government,  we  find  it  working  with  a 
strength  which  makes  it  wholly  independent  of  human  voH- 
tions.  Wliether  in  the  direct  application  of  the  new  covenant 
to  our  souls,  or  in  the  organization  of  intermediate  agencies  of 
his  will,  the  same  despotic  piu-pose  is  manifest,  the  same  dis- 
regard of  democratic  forms  and  privileges." 

Inq.  This  seems  to  be  a  theocracy,  or  rather  a  spiritual  au- 
tocracy. They  are  Communists,  and  of  coiurse  hold  their 
property  in  common  ? 

Ex.  Their  notions  on  this  subject  are  set  forth,  pp.  14,  15  of 
the  same  Report,  as  follows : 
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"  Tlieonj  of  tJte  Rights  of  Propo-ty. 

"  The  ideas  of  the  Association  in  regard  to  the  ownership 
and  distribution  of  property  are  briefly  these,  viz  : 

"  1.  That  all  the  systems  of  property-getting  in  vogue  in  the 
tvorld,  are  forms  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  *  grab-game,'  i.e. 
the  game  in  which  the  prizes  are  not  distributed  by  any  rulea 
of  wisdom  and  justice,  but  are  seized  by  the  strongest  and 
craftiest ;  and  that  the  laws  of  the  world  simply  give  rules, 
more  or  less  civilized,  for  the  conduct  of  this  game. 

"  2.  That  the  whole  system  thus  defined  is  based  on  the  false 
assiunption  that  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  world,  previously  to 
their  possession  by  man,  have  no  owner,  and  rightfully  become 
the  property  of  any  one  who  first  gets  possession ;  which  as- 
sumption denies  the  original  title  of  the  Creator,  excludes  him 
from  his  right  of  distribution,  and  makes  the  *  grab-game,'  in 
one  form  or  another,  inevitable. 

"  3.  Tliat  God  the  Creator  has  the  first  and  firmest  title  to 
all  property  whatsoever ;  that  he  therefore  has  the  right  of  dis- 
tribution ;  that  no  way  of  escape  from  the  miseries  of  the  '  grab- 
game'  will  ever  be  found,  till  his  title  and  right  of  distribution 
are  practically  acknowledged;  that  in  the  approaching  reign, 
of  inspiration,  he  will  assert  his  ownership,  be  acknowledged 
and  installed  as  distributor,  and  thus  the  reign  of  covetousness, 
competition  and  violence,  will  come  to  an  end. 

"  4.  That  God  never  so  makes  over  property  to  man,  as  to 
divest  himself  of  his  own  title ;  and  of  course  that  man  can 
never  in  reaUty  have  absolute  and  exclusive  ownership  of  lands, 
goods,  or  even  of  himself,  or  his  productions,  but  only  subordi- 
nate joint-ownership  with  God. 

"  5.  That  in  the  kingdom  of  God  every  loyal  citizen  is  subor- 
dinate joint-owner  with  God  of  all  things.     Rev.  xxi :  7. 

"  6.  That  the  right  of  individual  possession  of  the  specific 
goods  of  the  universe,  under  this  general  joint-ownership,  is 
determined  by  the  arbitrament  of  God  through  inspiration, 
direct  or  indirect 

"  7.  That  there  is  no  other  right  of  property  beyond  these 
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two ;  viz.,  the  right  of  general  joint-ownership  by  unity  with 
God;  and  the  right  of  possession  as  determined  by  inspiration. 

"8.  That  the  right  of  possession,  in  the  case  of  articles 
directly  consumed  in  the  use,  is  necessarily  equivalent  to  ex- 
clusive ownership,  but  in  all  other  cases  is  only  the  right  of 
beneficial  use,  subject  to  the  principle  of  rotation,  and  to  tlie 
distributive  rights  of  God. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  of  principles,  that  the 
Oneida  Association  cannot  properly  be  said  to  stand  on  any 
ordinary  platform  of  communism.  Their  doctrine  is  that  of 
community,  not  merely  or  chiefly  with  each  other,  but  with 
God ;  and  for  the  security  of  individual  riglits  they  look,  not  to 
constitutions  or  compacts  with  each  other,  but  to  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  is  above  all.  The 
idea  of  their  system,  stated  in  its  simplest  form,  is  that  all  be- 
hevcrs  constitute  the  family  of  God  ;  that  all  valuables,  whether 
persons  or  things,  are  family  property ;  and  that  all  the  labors 
of  the  family  are  directed,  judged  and  rewarded  in  the  distri- 
bution of  enjoyments  by  the  Father." 

Liq.  This  is  neither  less  nor  more  than  strict  Communism  of 
a  peculiar  metaphysical  and  religious  phase.  I  have  heard 
much  about  the  Free  Love  doctrines  of  these  Perfectionists.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  statement  of  these  doctrines  in  their  own 
words. 

Ex.  Their  "  Theory  of  tJic  Sexi/al  Relation''  is  set  forth  with 
great  prominence  in  the  Report  from  which  I  have  been  quot- 
ing. It  contains  Mr.  Noyes'  famous  "  Bible  Argument ;  defin- 
ing the  relations  of  the  sexes  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
That  Argument  affirms,  illustrates  and  defends  twenty-five 
capital  Propositions.  It  would  be  occupying  too  much  time  to 
rehearse  the  entire  Argument.  But  I  will  give  you  hberal 
extracts,  which  cannot  leave  you  ignorant  of  the  doctrines 
inquired  after.  Bear  in  mind  that  these  Perfectionists  profess 
to  consider  themselves  already  in  the  resurrection  state,  Uving 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Bear  also  in  mind  that  they  confine 
their  Free  Loveism  exclusively  to  the  true  saints.  Reprobates, 
unregenerates  and  mperfectionists  have  no  privileges  of  this 
sort.     I  \\all  begin  with 
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**  Proposition  v.  In  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  institution 
of  marriage  which  assigns  tlie  exclusive  possession  of  one  wo- 
man to  one  man,  does  not  exist  Matt,  xxii  :  23 — 30.  *In  the 
resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage.* " 

"  Proposition  vi.  In  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  intimate 
union  of  hfe  and  interests,  which  in  the  world  is  Hmited  to  pairs, 
extends  through  the  whole  body  of  beUevers ;  i.  e.  complex  mar- 
riage takes  the  place  of  sunple.  John  xvii :  21.  Clurist  prayed 
that  a/^beUevcrs  might  be  one,  even  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one. 
His  unity  with  the  Father  is  defined  in  the  words,  ^aU  mine  are 
tJdnc,  and  all  tJiine  are  mine!  Ver.  10.  This  perfect  community 
of  interests,  then,  will  be  the  condition  of  all,  when  his  prayer 
is  answered.  The  universal  unity  of  the  members  of  Christ, 
is  described  in  the  same  terms  that  are  used  to  describe  mar- 
riage-unity. Compare  1  Cor.  xii :  12 — 27,  with  Gen.  ii :  24.  See 
also  1  Cor.  vi:  15—17,  and  Eph.  v :  30—32.'* 

"  Proposition  vii.  The  effects  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  present  a  practical  commentary 
on  Christ's  prayer  for  the  unity  of  believers,  and  a  sample  of 
the  tendency  of  heavenly  influences,  which  fully  confirm  the 
foregoing  proposition.  '  All  that  believed  were  together,  and 
had  all  things  common ;  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods, 
and  parted  them  to  all,  as  every  man  had  need.'  *  The  multi- 
tude of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul ; 
neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he 
possessed  was  his  own ;  but  they  had  ^11  things  common.* 
Acts  ii :  44, 45,  and  iv  :  32.  Here  is  unity  like  that  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.     ('  All  mine  thine,  and  all  thine  mine.')" 

"  Proposition  viii.  The  abolishment  of  appropriation  is  in- 
volved in  the  very  nature  of  a  true  relation  to  Christ  in  the 
gospel.  This  we  prove  thus : — The  possessive  feehng  which 
expresses  itself  by  the  possessive  pronoun  mine,  is  the  same  in 
essence,  when  it  relates  to  women,  as  when  it  relates  to  money, 
or  any  other  property.  Amativeness  and  acquisitiveness  are 
only  different  channels  of  one  stream.  They  converge  as  we 
trace  them  to  their  source.  Grammar  will  help  us  to  ascertain 
their  common  center ;  for  the  possessive  pronoim  mine,  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  personal  pronouq  /;  and  so  the  possessive  feeling, 
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whether  amative  or  acquisitive,  flows  from  the  personal 
feeUng,  i.  e.  is  a  branch  of  egotism.  Now  egotism  is  abolished 
by  the  gospel  relation  to  Christ.  The  grand  mysterj^  of  tlie 
gospel  is  vital  union  with  Christ — the  merging  of  self  in  liis 
hfc — the  extinguishment  of  the  pronoun  /at  the  spiritual  cen- 
ter. Thus  Paul  says,  '  I  live,  yet  not  /,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.' 
The  grand  distmction  between  the  Christian  and  the  unbeliever 
— between  heaven  and  the  world — is,  that  in  one  reigns  the 
ire-spirity  and  in  the  other  the  LsjnnL  From  /  comes  mine,  and 
from  the  Lspirit  comes  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  money, 
women,  &:c.  From  we  comes  oursy  and  from  the  tee-spirit  comes 
universal  community  of  interests. 

"  Proposition  ix.  The  abolishment  of  sexual  exclusive- 
ness  is  involved  in  the  love-relation  required  between  all  be- 
lievers by  the  express  injunction  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament.  *  The  new 
commandment  is,  that  we  love  one  another,'  and  that  not  by 
pairs,  as  in  the  world,  but  en  masse.  \Vc  are  required  to  love 
one  another, '  fcrventhj',  ( 1  Peter  i :  22,)  or,  as  the  original  might 
be  rendered,  burninghj.  The  fashion  of  the  world  forbids  a  man 
and  woman  who  are  otherwise  appropriated,  to  love  one  another 
bumiugly — to  flow  into  each  other's  hearts.  But  if  they  obey 
Christ  they  must  do  this ;  and  whoever  would  allow  them  to  do 
this,  and  yet  would  forbid  them  (on  any  other  ground  than  that 
of  present  expediency)  to  express  their  unity  of  hearts  by  bod- 
ily unity,  would  *  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel ;'  for 
unity  of  hearts  is  as  much  more  important  than  the  bodily  ex- 
pression of  it,  as  a  camel  is  bigger  than  a  gnat. 

"  Proposition  x.  The  abolishment  of  worldly  restrictions 
on  sexual  intercourse  is  involved  in  the  anti-legahty  of  the 
gospel.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  state  of  perfected  freedom, 
towards  which  Paul's  gospel  of  *  grace  without  law'  leads,  that 
man  should  be  allowed  and  required  to  love  in  all  directions, 
and  yet  be  forbidden  to  express  love  in  its  most  natural  and 
beautiful  form,  except  in  one  direction.  In  fact,  Paul  says  with 
direct  reference  to  sexual  intercourse — *  All  things  are  lawful 
for  me,  but  all  thmgs  are  not  expedient ;'  all  things  are  lawful 
for  me,  but  I  will  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any ; 
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(1  Cor.  vi :  12  ;)  thus  placing  the  restrictions  which  were  nec- 
essary in  the  transition  period,  on  the  basis,  not  of  law,  but  of 
expediency,  and  the  demands  of  spiritual  freedom,  and  leaving 
it  fairly  to  be  inferred  that  in  the  final  state,  when  hostile  sur- 
roundings and  powers  of  bondage  cease,  all  restrictions  also 
will  cease." 

"  Proposition  xi.  The  aboUshment  of  the  marriage  system 
is  involved  in  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  end  of  ordinances.  Mar- 
riage is  one  of  the  '  ordinances  of  the  worldly  sanctuary.'  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  no  place  in  the  resurrection, 
(See  proposition  v.)  The  Roman  Catholic  church  places  it 
among  its  seven  sacraiyients.  (  See  Powers'  Catholic  Manual, 
pp.  29  &  165.)  Paul  expressly  limits  it  to  life  in  the  flesh. 
Eom.  vii :  2,  3.  The  assumption,  therefore,  that  believers  are 
dead  to  the  world  by  the  death  of  Christ,  (which  authorized 
the  abolishment  of  Jewish  ordinances,)  legitimately  makes  an 
end  of  marriage.     Col.  ii :  20." 

"  Proposition  xii.  The  law  of  marriage  is  the  same  in  kind 
with  the  Jewish  law  concerning  meats  and  drinks  and  holy 
days,  of  which  Paul  said  that  they  were  *  contrary  to  us,  and 
were  taken  out  of  the  way,  being  nailed  to  the  cross.'  Col.  ii  : 
14.  The  plea  in  favor  of  the  worldly  system  of  sexual  inter- 
course, that  it  is  not  arbitrary  but  founded  in  nature,  will  not 
bear  investigation.  All  experience  testifies,  (the  theory  of  the 
novels  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,)  that  sexual  love  is  not 
naturally  restricted  to  pairs.  Second  marriages  are  contrary  to 
the  one -love  theory,  and  yet  are  oflen  the  happiest  marriages. 
Men  and  women  find  universally,  (however  the  fact  may  be 
concealed,)  that  their  susceptibility  to  love  is  not  burnt  out  by 
one  honey-moon,  or  satisfied  by  one  lover.  On  the  contrary, 
the  secret  history  of  the  human  heart  will  bear  out  the  asser- 
tion that  it  is  capable  of  loving  any  number  of  times  and  any 
number  of  persons,  and  that  the  more  it  loves  the  more  it  can 
love.  This  is  the  law  of  nature,  thrust  out  of  sight  and  con- 
demned by  common  consent,  and  yet  secretly  known  to  all. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  find  fault  with  it.  Variety  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  as  beautiful  and  useful  in  love  as  in  eating 
and  drinking.     The  one-love  theory  is  tlie  exponent,  not  of 
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simple  experience  in  love,  but  of  the  '  green-eyed  monster/ 
jealousy.  It  is  not  the  loving  heart  but  the  greedy  claimant  of 
the  loving  heart  that  sets  up  the  popular  doctrine,  that  one  only 
can  be  truly  loved." 

"  Proposition  xiii.  The  law  of  marriage  *  worketh  wrath.* 
1.  It  provokes  to  secret  adultery,  actual  or  of  the  heart  2.  It 
ties  together  unmatched  natures.  3.  It  sunders  matched  na- 
tures. 4.  It  gives  to  sexual  appetite  only  a  scanty  and  monot- 
pnous  allowance,  and  so  produces  the  natural  vices  of  poverty, 
contraction  of  taste,  and  stinginess  or  jealousy.  5.  It  makes 
no  provision  for  the  sexual  appetite  at  the  very  time  when  that 
apt)etite  is  strongest.  By  the  custom  of  the  world,  marriage^ 
in  the  average  of  cases,  takes  place  at  about  tlie  age  of  twenty- 
four.  Whereas  puberty  commences  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
For  ten  years,  therefore,  and  that  in  the  very  flush  of  life,  the 
sexual  appetite  is  starved.  This  law  of  society  bears  hardest 
on  females,  because  they  have  less  opportunity  of  choosing 
their  time  of  marriage  than  men.  This  discrepancy  between 
the  marriage  system  and  nature  is  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  the  peculiar  diseases  of  women,  of  prostitution,  masturba- 
tion, and  licentiousness  in  general." 

"  Proposition^xvii.  Dividing  the  sexual  relation  into  twa 
branches,  the  amative  and  propagative,  the  amative  or  love 
relation  is  first  in  importance,  as  it  is  in  the  order  of  nature. 
God  rnade  woman  because  '  he  saw  it  was  not  good  for  man  to 
he  alone  ;'  (Gen.  ii :  18  ;)  i.  e.  for  social,  not  primarily  for  prop- 
agative purposes.  Eve  was  called  Adam's  '  help-meet.'  In 
the  whole  of  the  specific  account  of  the  creation  of  woman, 
she  is  regarded  as  his  companion,  and  her  maternal  office  is 
not  brought  into  view.  Gen.  ii :  18 — 25.  Amativxness  was 
necessarily  the  first  social  affection  developed  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  The  second  commandment  of  the  eternal  law  of  love — 
*  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself — had  amativeness  for 
its  first  channel ;  for  Eve  was  at  fu^st  Adam's  only  neighbor. 
Propagation,  and  the  affections  connected  with  it,  did  not  com- 
mence their  operation  during  the  period  of  innocence.  Afler 
the  fall,  God  said  to  the  woman — *  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy 
sorrow  and  thy  conception ;'  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
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in  the  original  state,  conception  would  have  been  comparatively 
infrequent." 

"  Proposition  xx.  Tlic  amative  and  propagative  functions 
of  the  sexual  organs  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  may  be 
separated  practically.  They  are  confounded  in  the  world,  both 
in  the  theories  of  physiologists  and  in  universal  practice.  The 
amative  function  is  regarded  merely  as  a  bait  to  the  propaga- 
tive, and  is  merged  in  it.  The  sexual  organs  are  called  '  organs 
of  reproduction,'  or  '  organs  of  generation,'  but  not  organs  of 
love  or  organs  of  union.  But  if  amativeness  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  first  and  noblest  of  the  social  affections,  and  if  the 
propagative  part  of  the  sexual  relation  was  originally  seconda- 
ry, and  became  paramount  by  the  subversion  of  order  in  the 
fall,  we  are  bound  to  raise  the  amative  office  of  the  sexual 
organs  into  a  distinct  and  paramount  function.  It  is  held  in 
the  world,  that  the  sexual  organs  have  two  distinct  functions, 
viz.,  the  urinary  and  the  propagative.  We  affirm  that  they  have 
three — the  urinary,  the  propagative,  and  the  amative  ;  i.  e.  they 
are  conductors,  first  of  the  urine,  secondly  of  the  seed,  and 
thirdly  of  the  vital  and  social  magnetism.  And  the  amative  is 
as  distinct  from  the  propagative,  as  the  propagative  is  from  the 
nrinary.  In  fact,  strictly  speaking,  the  organs  of  propagation 
are  physiologically  distinct  from  the  organs  of  union  in  both 
sexes.  The  testicles  are  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  the 
male,  and  the  utenis  in  the  female.  These  are  distinct  from 
the  organs  of  union.  The  sexual  conjunction  of  male  and 
female  no  more  necessarily  involves  the  discharge  of  the  testi- 
cles than  of  the  bladder.  The  discharge  of  the  seed,  instead 
of  being  the  main  act  of  sexual  intercourse  properly  so  called, 
is  really  the  sequel  and  termination  of  it.  Sexual  intercourse, 
pure  and  simple,  is  the  conjunction  of  the  organs  of  union,  and 
the  interchange  of  magnetic  influences,  or  conversation  of  spir- 
its, through  the  medium  of  that  conjunction.  The  communica- 
tion from  the  testicles  to  tlie  uterus,  which  constitutes  the 
propagative  act,  is  distinct  from,  subsequent  to,  and  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with,  this  intercourse.  On  the  one  hand  the 
seminal  discharge  can  be  voluntarily  withheld  in  sexual  con- 
nection ;  and  on  the  other  it  can  be  produced  without  sexual 
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connection,  as  it  is  in  masturbation.  This  latter  fact  demon- 
strates that  the  discharge  of  the  seed  and  the  pleasure  con- 
nected with  it,  is  not  essentially  soci  \1,  since  it  can  be  produced 
in  solitude ;  it  is  a  personal  and  a  dual  affair.  In  fact  this  is 
evident  from  a  physiological  analysis  of  it.  The  pleasure  of 
the  act  is  not  produced  by  contact  and  interchange  of  life  with 
the  female,  but  by  the  action  of  the  seminal  fluid  on  certain 
internal  nerves  of  the  male  organ.  The  appetite  and  that 
which  satisfies  it,  are  ])oth  within  the  man,  and  of  course  the 
pleasure  is  personal  and  may  be  obtained  without  sexual  inter- 
course. We  insist  then  that  the  amative  function — that  which 
consists  in  a  simple  union  of  persons,  making  *  of  twain  one 
flesh'  and  giving  a  medium  of  magnetic  and  spiritual  inter- 
change,— is  a  distinct  and  independent  function,  as  superior  to 
the  reproductive  as  we  have  shown  amativeness  to  be  to  prop- 
agation." 

**  Note  2.  Here  is  a  method  of  controlling  propagation,  that  is 
natural,  healthy,  favorable  to  amativeness,  and  effectual.  1.  It 
is  natural.  The  useless  expenditure  of  seed  certainly  is  not 
natural.  God  cannot  have  designed  that  men  should  sow  seed 
by  the  way-side,  where  they  do  not  expect  it  to  grow,  or  in  the 
same,  field  where  seed  has  already  been  sown,  and  is  growing ; 
and  yet  such  is  the  practice  of  men  in  ordinary'-  sexual  inter- 
course. They  sow  seed  habitually  where  they  do  not  icish  it  to 
grow.  This  is  wasteful  of  life,  and  cannot  be  natural.  So  far 
the  Shakers  and  Grahamitcs  are  right.  Yet  it  is  equally  man- 
ifest that  the  natural  instinct  of  our  nature  demands  frequent 
congress  of  the  sexes,  not  for  propagative,  but  for  social  and 
spiritual  purposes.  It  results  from  these  opposite  indications, 
that  simple  congress  of  the  sexes,  without  the  propagative 
crisis,  is  the  order  of  nature,  for  the  gratification  of  ordinary 
amative  instincts  ;  and  that  the  act  of  propagation  should  be 
reserved  for  its  legitimate  occasions,  when  conception  is  intend- 
ed. The  idea  that  sexual  intercourse,  pure  and  simple,  is 
impossible  or  difficult,  and  therefore  not  natural,  is  contradicted 
by  the  experience  of  many.  Abstinence  from  masturbation  is 
impossible  or  difficult,  where  habit  has  made  it  a  second  na- 
ture ;  and  yet  no  one  will  say  that  habitual  masturbation  is 
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natural.  So  abstinence  from  the  propagative  part  of  sexual 
intercourse  may  seem  impracticable  to  depraved  natures,  and 
yet  be  perfectly  natural  and  easy  to  persons  properly  trained  to 
chastity.  Our  method  simply  pro{)oses  the  subordination  of 
tlie  flesh  to  the  spirit,  teacliing  men  to  seek  principally  the 
elevated  spiritual  pleasures  of  sexual  intercourse,  and  to  be 
content  with  them  in  their  general  intercourse  with  women, 
restricting  the  more  sensual  part  to  its  proper  occasions.  This 
is  certainly  natural  and  easy  to  spiritual  men,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  the  sensual.  2.  Our  method  is  Jiecdtlnj.  In  the 
first  place,  it  secures  woman  from  the  curses  of  involuntary  and 
undesirable  procreation ;  and  secondly,  it  stops  the  drain  of  life 
on  tlie  part  of  the  man.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Owen's  sys- 
tem, or  any  other  plan  for  preventing  merely  the  effects  of  the 
emission  of  the  seed,  and  not  the  emission  itself  3.  Our 
method  is  favorable  to  amativcness.  Owen  can  only  say  of  his 
method,  that  it  does  not  much  (Hminish  the  pleasure  of  sexual 
intercourse,  but  we  can  say  of  ours  that  it  vastly  increases  that 
pleasure.  Ordinary  sexual  intercourse  (in  which  the  amative 
and  propagative  functions  are  confounded,)  is  a  momentary 
affair,  terminating  in  exhaustion  and  disgust.  If  it  begins  in 
the  spirit,  it  soon  ends  in  the  flesh ;  i.  e.  the  amative,  which  is  , 
spiritual,  is  drowned  in  the  propagative,  which  is  sensual.  The 
exhaustion  which  follows,  naturally  breeds  self-reproach  and 
shame,  and  tliis  leads  to  dislike  and  concealment  of  the  sexual 
organs,  which  contract  disagreeable  associations  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  instruments  of  pernicious  excess.  Tliis  un- 
doubtedly is  the  philosophy  of  the  origin  of  shame  after  the  fall, 
Adam  and  Eve  first  sunk  the  spiritual  in  the  sensual,  in  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit,  and  then  having  lost  the  true  balance  of 
their  natures,  they  sunk  the  spiritual  in  the  sensual  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  by  pushing  prematurely  beyond 
the  amative  to  the  propagative,  and  so  became  ashamed,  and 
began  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  instruments  of  their  folly. 
On  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  the  process  of 
*  coohng  off''  which  takes  place  between  lovers,  and  often  ends 
in  indifference  and  disgust  Exhaustion  and  self-reproach 
make  the  eye  evil  not  only  toward  the  instruments  of  excess. 
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but  toward  the  person  who  tempts  to  it.  In  contrast  with  all 
this,  lovers  who  use  their  sexual  organs  simply  as  the  servants 
of  their  spiritual  natures,  abstaining  from  the  propagative  act, 
except  when  procreation  is  intended,  may  enjoy  the  highest 
bliss  of  sexual  fellowship  for  any  length  of  time,  and  from  day 
to  day,  without  satiety  or  exhaustion  ;  and  thus  marriage  Ufe 
may  become  permanently  sweeter  than  courtship,  or  even  the 
honey-moon.  4.  Our  method  of  controlling  propagation  is 
effcctiud.  The  habit  of  making  sexual  intercourse  a  quiet  affair, 
like  conversation,  restricting  the  action  of  the  organs  to  such 
limits  as  are  necessary  to  the  avoidance  of  the  sensual  crisis, 
can  easily  be  established,  and  then  there  is  no  risk  of  concep- 
tion without  intention." 

"  Proposition  xxii.  The  foregoing  principles  concerning 
the  sexual  relation,  open  the  way  for  Association.  1.  They 
furnish  motives.  They  apply  to  larger  partnerships  the  same 
attractions  as  draw  and  bind  together  pairs  in  the  worldly  part- 
nership of  marriage.  A  community  home  in  which  each  is 
married  to  all,  and  where  love  is  honored  and  cultiv^ated,  will 
be  as  much  more  attractive  than  an  ordinary  home,  even  in  the 
honey-moon,  as  the  community  outnumbers  a  pair.  A  motive 
thus  mighty  is  needed  for  the  Association  enterprise.  2.  These 
principles  remove  the  principal  obstructions  in  the  way  of  Asso- 
ciation. There  is  plenty  of  tendency  to  crossing  love,  and 
adultery,  even  in  the  system  of  isolated  households.  Associa- 
tion increases  this  tendency.  Amalgamation  of  interests, 
frequency  of  interview,  and  companionship  in  labor,  inevitably 
give  activity  and  intensity  to  the  social  attractions  in  which 
amativeness  is  the  strongest  element.  The  tendency  to  extra- 
matrimonial  love  will  be  proportioned  to  the  condensation  of 
interests  produced  by  any  given  form  of  Association ;  i.  e.  if  the 
ordinary  principles  of  exclusiveness  are  preserved.  Association 
will  be  a  worse  school  of  temptation  to  unlawful  love  than  the 
world  is,  in  proportion  to  its  social  advantages.  Love,  in  the 
exclusive  form,  has  jealousy  for  its  complement;  and  jealousy 
brings  on  strife  and  division.  Association,  therefore,  if  it  re- 
tains one-love  exclusiveness,  contains  the  seeds  of  dissolution ; 
and  those  seeds  will  be  hastened  to  their  harvest  by  the  warmth 
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of  associate  life.  An  association  of  states,  with  custom-house 
lines  around  each,  is  sure  to  be  quarrelsome.  The  farther 
states  in  that  situation  are  apart,  and  the  more  their  interests 
are  isolated,  the  better.  The  only  way  to  prevent  smugghng 
and  strife  in  a  confederation  of  contiguous  states,  is  to  abolish 
custom-house  lines  from  the  interior,  and  declare  free  trade  and 
free  transit,  (as  in  the  United  States,)  collecting  revenues  and 
fostering  home  products  by  one  custom-house  Une  around  the 
whole.  This  is  the  policy  of  our  system — '  that  they  all  [not 
two  and  two]  may  be  one.' 

**Note  1.  The  idea  that  amative  magnetism  can,  by  some 
miraculous  agency  peculiar  to  a  state  of  perfection,  be  made  to 
point  only  towaud  one  object,  (which  is  the  hobby  of  some,)  is 
very  absurd.  It  is  just  as  conceivable  that  a  man  should  have 
an  appetite  for  one  apple  but  not  for  another  equally  good  by 
the  side  of  it,  as  that  a  man  should  have  amative  desire  toward 
one  woman,  but  not  toward  another  equally  attractive  by  the 
side  of  her.  True,  the  will,  backed  by  law  and  custom,  may 
forbid  the  evolution  of  appetite  into  action  in  one  case,  and 
allow  it  in  another ;  but  appetite  itself  is  involuntary,  and  asks 
for  that  which  is  adapted  to  it,  as  indiscriminately  in  respect  to 
women  as  to  apples.  If  the  sexual  organs  were  so  constructed 
that  they  would  match  only  in  pairs,  we  might  believe  that  the 
affections  wliich  are  connected  with  them,  attract  only  in  pairs. 
But  as  things  are,  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  believe  that  a  man  of 
integral  nature  and  affections,  should  have  no  reUsh  for  the 
presence  or  the  conversation  of  any  woman  but  his  wife,  as  that 
he  should  have  no  appetite  for  sexual  interchange  with  any 
other.  We  say  then,  if  the  marriage  fashion  is  to  be  continu- 
ed, and  amative  appetite  is  to  be  suppressed  in  all  directions 
except  one,  isolation  is  better  than  Association,  since  it  makes 
less  parade  of  forbidden  fruit. 

"  Note  2.  The  only  plausible  method  of  avoiding  the  stum- 
bhng  blocks  of  the  sexual  question  in  Association,  besides  ours, 
is  the  method  of  the  Shakers.  Forbid  sexual  intercourse  alto- 
gether, and  you  attain  the  same  results,  so  far  as  shutting  off 
the  jealousies  and  strifes  of  exclusiveness  is  concerned,  as  we 
74 
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attain  by  making  sexual  intercourse  free.  In  this  matter  the 
Shakers  show  their  shrewdness.  But  tliey  sacrifice  the  vitality 
of  society,  in  securing  its  peace." 

Are  you  now  sufficiently  enlightened  as  to  the  Free  Love- 
ism  of  the  Noyesite  Perfectionists  ? 

Inq.  Quite  sufficiently.  I  think  I  now  understand  tlie  nature 
and  character  of  their  social  system.  Will  you  proceed  to 
criticise  it  in  comparison  with  your  system  ? 

Ex.  I  will  try. 

1.  Look  at  the  fundamental  points  of  its  theology.  God  and 
the  Devil,  two  uncreated  Deities,  self-existing  in  eternal  oppo- 
sition to  each  other  I  God  is  the  source  of  all  good ;  the  Devil 
of  all  evil.  Here  the  whole  stream  is  fatally  poisoned  at  its 
fountain  head ;  and  all  manner  of  inconsistency,  contradiction, 
assumption,  extravagance  and  false  righteousness  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow.  "  God  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the 
principalities,  tin-ones  and  dominions  that  belong  to  them." 
What  certainty  is  there  of  this  ?  Who  can  be  sure  that  the 
Devil  did  not  make  a  coequal  share  of  them  ?  "  He  is  the 
vmcreatcd  source  of  all  evil,  as  God  is  of  all  good."  Is  he  not 
coequal  with  God  ?  If  not,  why  has  not  God  long  since  over- 
come and  destroyed  him  ?  The  war  has  been  going  on  from 
unbegun  eternity,  yet  neither  of  the  belligerents  has  conquer- 
ed. Neither  of  them  can ;  they  are  coequal  oi)posites,  each 
self-existent  and  invincible  in  equipoise  I  "  Evil  never  origin- 
ated by  God's  act,  or  in  his  works,  or  with  his  consent."  How 
then  came  it  uito  God's  world  ?  "  This  evil  being  was  permit- 
ted to  seduce  Adam  and  Eve  into  sin,  and  thus  to  incorporate 
into  himself  spiritually  the  parent  stock  of  the  whole  human 
family."  A  very  astonishing  occurrence  I  God  did  not  consent 
to  this,  but  he  termitted  it  I  Could  he  have  prevented  it? 
If  tw,  what  sense  in  saying  he  permitted  it  ?  If  yes,  then  did 
Jie  not  cc/nsent  to  it ;  and  if  so  why  ?  Because  it  was  best  on  the 
whole.  If  not,  then  God  was  willing  that  the  Devil  should  do 
this  mischief  And  if  so,  is  not  God  liimself  implicated  with 
the  Devil  ? !  What  were  the  consequences  ?  "  One  conse- 
quence of  this  event  has  been,  that  the  whole  posterity  of 
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Adam  and  Eve  have  been  born  in  spiritual  captivity  to  the 
author  of  sin  and  death."  A  hard  case  !  Strange  that  a  per- 
fectly good  God  should  permit  his  eternal  Adversary  to  do  so 
much  mischief;  i.  e.  if  he  could  have  prevented  it.  "  Another 
consequence  has  been,  that  Satan,  availing  himself  of  the  re- 
productive powers  of  human  nature,  has  intermixed  his  own 
proper  seed  with  the  posterity  of  Adam."  Another  very  aston- 
ishing occurrence  I  Did  God  j)vrmit  this  ?  If  so,  for  what  end  ? 
So,  then,  one  part  of  mankind  are  real  deals,  and  the  other  part 
moderately  depmved  humuTis.  **  The  depravity  of  mankind  is 
of  two  sorts.  The  *  seed  of  the  woman'  are  depraved  by  spir- 
itual incorporation  with  Satan ;  while  the  '  seed  of  tlie  Serpent' 
are  depraved  by  vital  identity  with  him."  So  one  portion  of 
mankind  are  God's  oflspring,  captivated  and  partially  corrupted 
by  the  Devil ;  but  all  the  rest  are  the  Devil's  own  proper  off- 
spring, downright  devils  incarnate  I  Well,  what  follows  ?  "  The 
depravity  of  the  latter  class  is  such,  that  they  will  never  avail 
themselves  of  the  offer  of  redemption,  and  of  course  their  ruin 
will  be  eternal."  Redemption  of  the  Devil's  own  offspring  I 
What  is  there  worth  redeeming  in  them  ?  Who  wishes  them 
redeemed  ?  Does  God  desire  the  "  proper"  children  of  his  un- 
created Adversary'  brought  into  heaven !  They  belong  to  their 
own  Creator;  let  him  j)rovide  for  them.  It  is  enough  for  each 
Creator  to  take  care  of  his  own  creatures.  "  The  former  class 
being  less  radically  depraved,  will  hear  the  voice  of  mercy  and 
attain  eternal  salvation."  Of  course  they  will.  They  will  get 
out  of  captivity  and  go  to  their  own  Creator  at  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity.  And  now  comes  the  climax  of  this  peculiar 
theology.  "  God,  foreknowing  these  diverse  results  of  the  two 
sorts  of  depravity,  predestinated  men  accordingly — the  *  seed 
of  the  Serpent'  to  perdition,  and  the  *  seed  of  the  woman'  to 
eternal  life."  Did  the  ''results''  cause  themselves  ?  Were  they 
w/2predestinated  ?  Did  neither  God  nor  the  Devil  predetermine 
them  ?  Did  God  merely  foreknow  that  his  own  children  would 
escape  at  the  first  opportunity  from  their  captivity  ?  Did  ho 
not  provide  effectual  means  to  that  end  ?  And  as  to  his  pre- 
destinating the  Devil's  offspring  to  go  to  jyerditifm,  what  power 
had  he  over  them?     What  possible  effect  coukl  liis  prodestina- 
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tioh  have  on  them  ?  Devils  they  are  by  nature ;  to  the  Devil 
they  belong ;  to  the  Devil  they  will  go  of  course ;  and  if  the 
Devil  is  an  uncreated,  self-existent  being  as  really  as  God  is, 
he  will  take  care  that  his  children  are  as  well  provided  for  as 
God's  are.  He  will  take  them  home  to  himself;  which  will  be 
no  more  of  a  perdition  to  them  than  fire  would  be  to  salaman- 
ders, or  water  to  fish  I 

Such  a  theolog)''  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  monstrous.  Look  at  it 
again  as  a  basis  for  philanthropy  and  morality.  Tlie  human 
race  is  not  of  one  essentially  homogeneous  family.  Part  are  of 
God,  and  part  wholly  of  the  Devil.  They  are  not  a  common 
brotherhood.  They  arc  natural  enemies.  They  cannot  love 
each  other  across  this  great  gulf  They  ought  not  to  love  each 
other,  any  more  than  God  and  the  Devil.  There  ought  to  be 
reciprocal  hatred  and  war  to  the  knife  between  the  two  gener- 
ations. God  must  hate  the  Devil,  and  the  Devil  must  hate 
God.  God  must  hate  the  generation  of  the  Devil,  and  the 
Devil  must  hate  the  generation  of  God.  God's  proper  offspring 
must  hate  the  whole  brood  of  devils,  and  the  whole  brood  of 
devils  must  hate  Good's  ofl^spring.  Now  come  up  the  com- 
mandments— love  GodperfcctJij,  love  tlaj  neighbor  as  Uiyself,  love 
your  enemies.  Are  these  commandments  addressed  at  all  to 
that  portion  of  mankind  who  are  devils  ?  If  they  are,  by  what 
right,  or  with  what  propriety,  or  to  what  purpose  ?  These  dev- 
ils owe  no  obedience  to  God,  but  only  to  the  uncreated  Devil, 
their  oivn  God.  And  if  they  did  owe  it,  they  certainly  never 
would  or  could  render  it.  So  we  must  leave  them  out  of  tlie 
account.  How  many  there  are  of  them  we  do  not  know; 
probably  nine-tenths,  perhaps  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of 
mankind.  Then  it  follows  that  all  the  great  Bible  command- 
ments are  addressed  exclusively  to  the  "  seed  of  the  woman," 
the  predestined  heirs  of  eternal  salvation.  And  then  it  follows, 
that  they  are  under  no  sort  of  love  obligations  to  the  de\dls 
incarnate,  but  may  and  ought  to  hate,  oj)pose  and  make  war 
with  them  forever  I  A  strong  foundation  for  self-righteousness, 
assumption,  bigotry,  persecution  and  violence  !  Is  all  this  ac- 
cordant with  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  Religion  ?  I  Is  this 
the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  I     Is  this  the  highway  of  perfect 
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holiness  and  universal  love  !  Then  is  darkness  light,  and  hell 
heaven  !  Are  enlightened  and  regenerate  minds  expected  to 
embark  in  a  Socialism,  the  whole  stream  of  whose  religion, 
morality  and  pliilanthropy  is  thus  poisoned  at  its  fountain-head  ? 
I  think  not  Compare  the  theological  principles  of  my  social 
system  with  the  foregoing,  or  rather  contrast  the  two.  Wliich 
is  superior  ? 

Imj.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding.  Yours  is  heaven 
high  in  superiority  to  Noyesism  thus  far.  And  from  their  very 
nature,  there  can  be  no  affinity  or  compromise  between  them. 

Ex.  2.  I  object  strongly  to  the  theocracy  or  spiritual  autocra- 
cy of  Noyesism.  God  is  represented  as  governing  by  immediate 
divine  inspiration,  given  to  and  through  his  ajipi'oved  agents. 
The  practical  effect  of  such  a  system  is  human  assumption, 
imposition  and  despotism.  Wlio  are  God's  approved  agents  ? 
Certain  leaders  that  claim  to  be  such,  and  have  personal  influ- 
ence enough  to  make  the  majority  behev.e  it.  Thus  they  be- 
come oracular.  They  receive  revelations,  inspirations  and 
illuminations  from  God.  They  become  a  self-infallible,  irre- 
sponsible hierarchy.  It  is  thry  who  govern  under  all  such 
systems — not  God.  What  proof  do  they  give  that  they  are 
God's  Mediums  ?  Docs  Gk)d  attest  his  approval  of  them  by 
unmistakable  demonstrations,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses,  Jesus 
&c.  ?  No.  Tliey  assume  the  lead,  and  set  up  various  pretenses 
to  spiritual  authority,  but  in  reahty  maintain  their  credit  by 
natural  talent,  shrewdness,  management  and  perseverance. 
And  their  power  is  mischievous  exactly  in  proportion  as  they 
can  make  the  people  beheve  that  God  does  every  thing.  T/iey 
are  notliing  but  God's  Media.  GJod  reveals,  inspires,  illumi- 
nates, orders  and  requires  all  things.  And  of  course  all  doubt, 
hesitation,  remonstrance  and  opposition  to  their  management, 
is  distrust  and  rebellion  against  God  !  When  such  a  yoke  of 
assumption  and  imposition  has  once  been  taken  upon  the  neck 
by  an  individual  or  a  people,  the  case  is  desperate,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  for  the  strangest  results.  And  one  of  the 
most  pitiful  of  these  must  be,  that  mere  spiritiiaJ  slaves  will  be 
made  to  beheve  that  they  have  attained  to  the  highest  spiritual 
freedom,     I  feel  so  strong  an  aversion  to  all  such  pseudo  the- 
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ccra^ies,  that  I  should  tremble  to  suspect  my  social  s^^stem  of 
being  in  the  least  tinctured  with  their  genius. 

Inq.  But  I  was  just  now  thinking  whether  your  ahsob/te 
snccreignitj  of  (Urine  j^^'i^^ciplrs  might  not  be  open^  sHghtly  at 
least,  to  the  same  objection. 

Kc.  Not  at  all,  I  am  confident.  A  theocracy  governing 
through  divine  principles  is  a  radically  dillerent  thing.  It  is 
the  true  rational  and  moral  theocracy.  Look  at  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  moral  reason  of  the  people  first  accepts  and 
acknowledges  certain  fundamental  principles  as  divine  ;  also 
as  absolutely  sovereign  in  their  moral  and  spiritual  authority 
*'  over  all  human  beings,  combinations,  associations,  govern- 
ments, institutions,  laws,  customs,  habits,  practices,  actions, 
opinions,  intentions  and  affections."  So  many  applications  of 
these  principles  are  also  settled,  that  a  very  extraordinary 
case  must  arise  to  occasion  serious  discussion  as  to  what  is 
right  or  \vrong.  The  people  of  our  Repubhc  are  not  flattered 
with  the  delusion,  that  they  have  no  creed,  no  written  consti- 
tution, and  no  government  but  God's  immediate  inspiratiua 
through  certain  favored  persons.  Tliey  believe  certain  princi- 
ples of  truthy  duty  and  order  to  be  divine,  from  rational  convic- 
tion. They  accept  those  principles  as  of  supreme  binding 
authority,  from  rational  conviction.  They  make  public  decla- 
ration accordingly.  Having  done  this,  they  do  not  allow  any 
human  being  to  assume  oracular  authority,  under  pretense  of 
spiritual  revelations,  inspirations  or  illuminations  direct  from 
God.  TJierc  are  their  acknowledged  sovereign  divine  principles. 
By  them  must  the  pretended  prophet  or  spiritual  inspiree  be 
tried.  By  tbem  must  all  his  revelations,  propositions  and  doc- 
trines be  tried.  It  avails  nothing  that  the  pretender  claims  ta 
have  seen  angels,  arch-angels,  or  God  himself,  and  to  have 
been  specially  commissioned  to  teach  this  or  thcU.  One  grand 
question  is  to  be  settled,  and  but  one  :  Do  the  revelations, 
inspirations,  illuminations  and  teachings  of  the  pretender  agree 
with  thosQ  acknowledged  sovereign  divine  principles  ?  If  ycur 
well.  If  way,  they  are  not  reliable,  and  must  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

Liq.  But  suppose  a  great  prophet  should  actually  arise  and 
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reverse  some  of  the  princij)les  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  you  hold 
to  be  of  sovereign  divine  authority  ? 

Ex.  Then  doubtless  he  would  prove  his  title  to  be  reverenc- 
ed as  such,  by  greater  works,  a  better  life  and  a  hohcr  death 
than  Jesus  Christ's.  Aiid^in-that  case,  we  will  amend  our  Dec- 
laration of  princij)les.  !No  such  event  will  ever  happen.  But 
the  world  will  have  many  small  -prctemkrs,  as  it  heretofore  has 
had,  and  many  will  be  deluded  by  tlieir  mere  assumption, 
usurpation  and  imposition,  as  has  happened  from  the  beginning. 
But  under  my  social  system,  divine  principles — not  pretentious 
persons — will  rule.  For  in  that  system  Religion  and  Reason 
are  inseparably  married ;  and  imder  it  the  people  will  have  to 
be  religiously  and  rationally  convinced  that  a  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice urged  upon  them  is  in  strict  accordance  with  their  well 
understood  divine  principles,  before  they  will  accept  it.  Thus 
God's  kingdom  and  reign  over  them  must  ever  be  maintained 
tlu-ough  the  sovereignty  of  those  principles.  This  is  my  the- 
ocracy ;  and  you  see  that  it  is  a  radically  different  thing  from 
JVIr.  Noyes'  spiritual  autocrac?/. 

Inq.  I  see  it  very  clearly,  and  rejoice  in  its  unquestionable 
superiority  over  all  such  assumptive  and  capricious  despotisms. 

Ex  3.  But  above  all,  Noyesite  Perfectionism  is  objectionable 
in  its  sexual  Communism.  I  hold  its  Free  Love  doctrines  in 
profound  abhorrence.  The  cool  sophistry  with  which  these 
abominable  doctrines  are  argued,  as  deducible  from  the  Bible, 
Christianity  and  r^jason,  is  amazing.  I  have  given  you  liberal 
quotations  from  Mr.  Noyes'  so  called  "  Bible  Argument."  I 
will  briefly  review  that  argument.  It  starts  with  an  assump- 
tion, not  to  be  conceded  for  a  moment,  viz  :  that  these  Perfec- 
tionists are  already  in  the  resurrection  state  referred  to  by 
Christ  when  he  said,  "  In  tlie  resurrection  they  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage."  Will  a  sect  of  people  living  hero 
in  this  mortal  state  aflirm  that  they  are  already  in  the  immortoL 
state  !  Tliey  might  as  well  declare  that  they  live  in  the  sun  ! 
We  know  better.  Argument  is  useless  on  such  a  point.  They 
can  spiritualize,  mysticize  and  mystify  Scripture,  on  tliis  as  oa 
other  points ;  but  so  long  as  we  see  them  actually  Uving  in 
flesh  and  blood,  we  know  that  tliey  are  not  in  ilial  resurrection. 
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State  whereof  Jcsns  was  speaking  to  the  Sadducces.  He  w^s 
not  treating  of  a  mere  moral  resurrection,  but  of  a  resurrection 
into  the  world  of  immortality.  This  plain  fact  conclusively 
disproves  Mr.  Noyes'  grand  starting  assumption.  Let  us  now 
look  at  his  formidable  chain  of  consecutive  propositions. 

"  Prop.  v.  In  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  institution  of 
marriage,  which  assigns  the  exclusive  possession  of  one  woman 
to  one  man,  does  not  exist.  Matt,  xxii :  23 — 30.  '  In  the  res- 
urrection they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage.'" 
True.  But  in  this  world  of  flesh  and  blood,  that  institution 
does  exist,  and  must  be  respected.  Many  other  things,  indis- 
pensable in  this  world,  will  not  be  so  in  the  next. 

*'  Prop.  vi.  In  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  intimate  union 
of  life  and  interests,  which  in  the  world  is  limited  to  pairs,  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  body  of  believers ;  that  is,  complex 
marriage  takes  the  place  of  simple.  John  xvii :  21.  Christ 
prayed  that  all  believers  might  be  one  even  as  he  and  the  Fa- 
ther are  one."  What  has  this  to  do  with  sexual  familiarities 
and  coitions  ?  Nothing  at  all.  It  is  sheer  perversion  to  give  it 
any  such  construction.  There  is  not  one  particle  of  intimation 
that  Jesus  referred  to  complex  sexual  unions. 

Prop,  vii.,  pleads  the  elFects  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  induced  the  having  "aJl 
tJdngs  in  common."  In  his  Notes  Mr.  N.  admits  that  those  "  all 
things  in  common"  "  extended  only  to  goods  and  chattels." 
*'  Yet,"  says  he,  "  we  affirm  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  difference 
between  property  in  persons  and  property  in  things ;  and  that 
the  same  spirit  which  abohshed  exclusiveness  in  regard  to 
money,  would  abolish,  if  circumstances  allowed  full  scope  to 
it,  exclusiveness  in  regard  to  women  and  children."  Alas,  for 
such  reasoning  I  "  No  intrinsic  difference  between  property  in 
persons  and  property  in  things"  I  There  is  a  radical  and  im- 
passable distance.  Individual  integrality  is  sacred  in  the 
immutable  order  of  God ;  and  no  community  of  interests  which 
tramples  on  this  order  can  be  right.  Fioperty  is  not  a  word 
appUcable  to  personal  relationships.  A  man  does  not  oxen  a 
wife,  nor  a  wnfe  her  husband,  nor  parents  their  children,  nor  tlie 
males  of  an  Association  its  females.     Human  beings  cannot 
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hold  property  in  human  beings,  as  they  may  do  in  mere  tJiings, 
Adultery  is  not  a  sin  because  it  takes  a  neighbor's  property ; 
nor  because  it  uses  his  wife  without  her  husband's  consent. 
If  his  consent  were  freely  given,  the  sin  would  be  the  same. 
It  is  a  violation  of  God's  eternal  order ;  this  makes  it  a  sin.  All 
this  inferential  reasoning  from  property  in  things  to  property  in 
personsy  and  thence  to  Free  Love  sexual  promiscuity,  is  ground- 
less and  absurd. 

"  Prop.  viii.  The  abolition  of  appropriation  is  involved  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  true  relation  to  Christ  in  the  gospel." 
This  is  provable  by  assuming  that  confining  sexual  coitionary 
love  exclusively  to  true  connubial  pairs  is  selfishness,  and  there- 
fore repugnant  to  vital  union  with  the  unselfish  Christ.  I  deny 
the  assumption  ;  it  is  false.  Dual  marriage  with  its  exclusive 
intimacies  is  wholly  an  ordinance  of  moral  and  social  order,  not 
of  universal  benevolence.  Selfishness  and  unselfishness  are 
words  out  of  place  in  such  a  connection.  A  man  is  to  be  set 
down  as  selfish^  is  he,  because  his  soul  revolts  at  having  his 
wife  made  common  to  an  indefinite  number  of  carno-spiritually 
minded  men,  who,  though  they  have  attained  to  perfect  holiness, 
cannot  be  happy  without  amatory  hbertinism  ?  I  A  chaste  wife 
is  to  be  set  down  as  selfish,  is  she,  because  her  soul  revolts  at 
being  made  common  property  of  by  such  a  crew,  or  having  her 
husband  run  at  large  after  sexual  pleasiue  ?  I  What  an  intole- 
rable per\^ersion  of  religion  and  common  sense  I 

Prop.  ix.  is  in  the  same  strain,  and  assumes'  that  mankind 
caimot  cherish  perfect  Christian  love  one  for  another  without 
giving  free  scope  to  promiscuous  amativeness  I  So  it  becomes 
their  imperative  duty  to  take  away  all  sexual  barriers.  Hear 
what  Mr.  N.  says  in  a  Note  under  this  ixth  Proposition  :  "  The 
tendency  of  religious  unity  to  flow  into  the  channel  of  ama- 
tiveness manifests  itself  in  revivals  and  in  all  the  higher  forms 
of  spirituahsm.  Marriages  or  illegitimate  amours  usually  follow 
religious  excitements.  Almost  every  spiritual  sect  has  been 
troubled  by  amative  tendencies.  These  facts  are  not  to  be 
treated  as  unaccountable  irregularities,  but  as  expressions  of  a 
law  of  human  nature.  Amativeness  is  in  fact  (as  will  be  seen 
more  fully  hereafter)  the  first  and  most  natural  channel  of  re- 
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ligioiis  love.  This  law  must  not  be  despised  and  ignored,  but 
must  be  investigated  and  provided  for.  This  is  the  object  of 
the  present  treatise." 

The  facts  here  pleaded  go  to  prove  nothing  but  the  lament- 
able spuriousness  and  infatuation  of  such  religious  revivals  and 
spiritualistic  excitements.  They  warn  us  to  distrust  all  relig- 
ionism and  spiritualism  that  consist  mainly  o^  passional  fever ; 
and  especially  to  distrust  the  purity  of  those  salacious  busy- 
bodies  whose  mesmeric  familiarities  are  generally  notorious  in 
such  seasons.  Where  divine  principles  and  wholesome  moral 
order  reign,  true  religion  and  true  spirituality  will  prevail — no 
where  else.  Think  of  a  pious  and  spiritualistic  sorcerer  playing 
off  his  magnetic  enchantments  in  unsuspecting  families  under 
solemn  pretense  of  saving  souls,  or  imparting  spiritual  instruc- 
tion I  What  is  he  but  a  detestable  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  ? 
Yet  Mr.  N.  would  have  us  regard  him  as  a  holy  minister  of 
Christ,  carrying  Christian  love  to  its  legitimate  ultimates.  How 
dare  any  man  name  Christ  and  his  religion  as  countenancing 
these  perverted  instincts  of  a  mere  animal  propensity  I  And 
how  can  any  i)ure  mind  regard  such  reasoning  as  otherwise 
than  utterly  fallacious  and  demoralizing?     I  see  not. 

Puor.  X.  declares  that  *'  the  abolishment  of  worldly  restric- 
tions on  sexual  intercourse  is  involved  in  the  anti-legality  of 
the  gospel."  "  In  fact,  Paul  says,  with  direct  reference  to 
sexual  intercourse — *  All  things  arc  lawful  for  me,' "  &:c.  So 
Christians  beiirg  under  grace,  not  under  the  law,  ought  to  let 
amativeness  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  I  That  Paul  in- 
tended to  countenance  no  such  amativeness  as  Mr.  N.  assumes, 
is  plain  from  the  whole  connection  of  the  passage  referred  to. 
*'  Now  the  body  is  not  for  fornication,  but  for  the  Lord  ;  and  the 
Lord  for  the  body."  "  Flee  fornication.  Every  sin  that  a  man 
doetli  is  without  the  body ;  but  he  that  committeth  fornication 
sinneth  against  his  owni  body."  See  1  Cor.  Chap.  vi.  Mr.  N. 
would  have  us  believe  that  Paul  was  arguing  the  lawfulness 
of  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse,  and  only  objecting  to  it  as 
inexpedient  under  existing  circumstances.  All  this  is  sheer 
assumption  and  special  pleading.  Paul  always  taught  the  pos- 
itive sinfulness  of  such  fornicatory  freedom.     He  taught  this 
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by  precept  and  example,  without  one  solitary  exception.  "Shall 
we  sin  because  grace  abounds  ?" 

"  Prop.  xi.  The  abolishment  of  the  marriage  system  is 
involved  in  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  end  of  ordinances."  Poor 
Paul  is  made  authority  for  abominations  against  which  his 
whole  testimony  of  word  and  example  was  an  uncompromis- 
ing protest.  A  man  might  just  as  truthfully  plead  his  authority 
for  Sodomy,  as  for  unrestricted  sexual  intercourse.  I  will  not 
stop  to  argue  against  such  preposterous  assumptions. 

Prop.  xii.  is  a  virtual  repetition  of  the  same  groundless  as- 
sumptions. "  Variety,"  says  Mr.  N.,  "  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
as  beautiful  and  useful  in  love  as  in  eating  and  drinking." 
"  The  fact  that  a  man  loves  peaches  best,  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not,  on  suitable  occasions,  eat  apples,  or  cherries."  A 
man  who  can  talk  of  sexual  promiscuous  coition  in  this  way  is 
evidently  an  experienced  amateur  in  that  line.  I  would  simply 
suggest  that  whatever  a  man  eats,  it  is  according  to  decent 
order  for  him  to  have  a  plate  or  a  dish  by  himself,  and  not  i)oke 
his  spoon,  knife  or  fork  into  another's,  under  the  plea  of  perfect 
love  and  hoUness. 

Prop.  xiii.  declares  that  "  the  law  of  marriage"  "  worketh 
wrath."  "1.  It  provokes  to  secret  adultery,  actual  or  of  the 
heart.  2.  It  ties  together  unmatched  natures.  3.  It  sunders 
matched  natures.  4.  It  gives  to  sexual  appetite  only  a  scanty 
and  monotonous  allowance.  5.  It  makes  no  provision  for  the 
sexual  appetite  [of  persons  from  puberty  aged  11  years  &c.]  at 
the  very  time  when  that  appetite  Is  strongest."  "  The  only 
hopeful  scheme  of  Moral  Heform  is  one  which  will  bring  the 
sexes  together  according  to  the  demands  of  nature"  !  And  all 
this  is  true  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  among  Perfect  men  and 
women,  is  it  ?  What  a  confession  I  Well,  what  is  the  gmnd 
panacea  for  this  troublesome  spiritual  appetite  ?  The  abolition 
of  marriage,  and  the  free  indulgence  of  promiscuous  sexual 
coition  I  This  is  nature,  and  this  is  grace.  This  is  the  highway 
of  freedom,  health  and  happiness  I  Tliis  is  the  resurrection 
state,  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  in  fine,  this  is  Perfectionism  I  What 
love,  order  and  beauty  there  must  be  in  such  a  social  state, 
governed  wholly  by  special  divine  inspiration  I     No  adultery, 
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fornication,  mismatched  natures,  monotony,  jealou-y,  nor  un- 
gratified  youth !  Behold  the  picture  I  I  will  not  argue  against 
such  positions.  They  who  do  not  instinctively  abhor  the  pk- 
ture,  must  try  the  reality  at  their  own  cost.  But  a  terrible  cost 
will  it  prove. 

Passing  over  to  Prop,  xvii.,  we  come  to  the  doctrine  that 
divides  sexual  uses  into  two  branches ;  viz.,  the  amative  and 
the  propagative.  I  do  not  object  to  this  doctrine  per  se.  But 
I  insist  on  its  being  confined  strictly  to  the  dual  marriage  bed ; 
that  amative  pleasures  be  always  mutually  spontaneous  ;  and 
tliat  they  be  conscientiously  guarded  against  excess.  You 
will  recollect  what  I  said  touching  this  point,  near  the  close  of 
our  lid  Conversation  on  Marriage. 

Inq.  I  recollect  it  well ;  and  I  have  often  thought,  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  husbands  and  wives,  many  of  whom  are 
miserable  in  this  particular  through  ignorance,  should  under- 
stand the  practicability  and  propriety  of  habituating  themselves 
to  a  reasonable  indulgence  in  spontaneous  amativeness  without 
sexual  orgasm. 

Ex.  Many  of  the  suggestions  and  elucidations  of  Mr.  Noycs 
on  this  point  are  valuable.  Let  them  be  well  considered  and 
wisely  practiced  in  the  true  and  lawful  connubial  relation.  But 
I  solemnly  protest  against  all  amative  indulgences  out  of  the 
marriage  communion.  The  moment  sexual  famiharities  of  this 
nature  are  held  allowable  out  of  dual  matrimony,  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  is  set  up  in  the  sanctuary,  and  moral  order 
will  be  superseded  by  most  unholy  confusion.  Purity  forbids 
all  such  hcentiousness.  '*  Let  every  man  have  his  own  wife, 
and  let  every  woman  have  her  own  husband."  1  Cor.  vii :  2. 
"But  though  we,  or  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other*' 
doctrine,  let  it  be  condemned  as  essentially  false  and  corrupt. 

Prop,  xxii.,  with  its  Notes,  affirms  unqualifiedly,  that  coi- 
tionary  sexual  intercourse  is  indispensable  to  the  founding  and 
maintaining  of  true  Association.  It  furnishes  Tnotives.  It  re- 
moves obstructions.  It  is  impossible  for  Christians  to  live  in 
such  close  connection  with  each  other,  and  still  be  constant  in 
dual  matrimony ;  unless,  like  the  Shakers,  they  interdict  all 
sexual  coition ;  and  that  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  vitality  of 
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society.  Amative  magnetism  cannot  be  confined  to  one  object ; 
it  is  an  involuntary  appetite,  even  in  "  a  state  of  perfection"  I 
What  an  avowal  for  a  man  to  make  who  professes  to  have 
passed  through  the  resurrection  into  the  perfect  hohness  of 
God's  kingdom  I  It  is  not  Charles  Fourier,  the  carnal  philoso- 
pher, who  argues  thus  ;  but  it  is  John  H.  Noyes,  the  professed 
Christian,  the  wholly  sanctified  Perfectionist  I  And  it  is  his 
sanctified  associates  who  embrace  it  as  truth  I  Shall  I  argue 
against  such  licentious  and  false  assertions  ? 

1.  ''Motives''  There  is  a  class  of  persons,  too  numerous  I 
fear,  who  have  hereditarily  very  large  organs  of  amativeness, 
and  who  by  indulgence  in  amative  abuses  from  childhood,  sol- 
itary or  social,  have  become  enslaved  to  this  tyrannical  appe- 
tite. Such  are  to  be  pitied ;  for  they  have  little  rest,  day  or 
night,  being  continually  goaded  by  the  "  lust  of  variety."  They 
are  to  be  blamed,  too,  for  not  avaiUng  themselves  resolutely  of 
all  available  helps  for  the  correction  and  government  of  their 
amativeness.  There  is  a  remedy  for  them,  though  a  somewhat 
tedious  and  self-denying  one.  Many  such  persons  have  large 
religious,  benevolent  and  friendly  organs,  as  well  as  intellectual. 
Doubtless,  if  these  could  be  reheved  of  conscientious  scruples 
and  have  full  amative  freedom,  such  as  Mr.  Noyes  offers  in  his 
social  system,  they  would  feel  an  invincible  attraction  towards 
it.  But  conscience  and  reason  will  not  be  easily  subverted 
with  all  persons  of  this  class.  Tliey  kyunv  that  their  amative- 
ness, in  such  license,  sins  against  the  laws  of  eternal  divine 
order,  and  though  they  do  wrong,  their  wills  are  not  confirmed 
in  that  wrong.  Such  will  not  be  drawn  into  Free  Love  Asso- 
ciation, even  by  the  grand  motive  offered  by  Mr.  Noyes. 
But  others,  of  a  more  facile  conscience  and  reason,  will  get 
over  their  scruples ;  and  be  irresistibly  attracted.  How  happy 
they  will  render  themselves  and  their  associates,  in  carrying 
out  their  attractions,  all  right  minded  people  must  judge  for 
themselves.  As  respects  pure  hearted,  conscientious  persons, 
not  afllicted  with  a  preponderant  amativeness,  Mr.  N.'s  very 
attractive  motive  will  prove  utterly  rcjnilsive.  Thus  he  will 
find  that  more  is  lost  than  gained  by  it. 

2.  As  to  the  assertion,  that  people  cannot  live  in  chaste  dual 
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marriage  in  well  ordered  Communities,  it  is  mvrc  assertion. 
Cannot  men  and  women  love  each  other  as  Ciiristians  and  fel- 
low creatures  without  plunging  into  promiscuous  adultery  and 
fornication  ?  Can  they  not  live  together,  as  members  of  a 
Practical  Christian  Community,  in  all  needful  and  proper  inti- 
macy, without  falling  into  such  licentiousness  ?  If  they  cannot, 
then  away  with  Association.  But  they  can,  and  wiJl,  if  they 
try.  It  might  just  as  well  be  asserted  that  a  father  cannot  live 
in  the  same  house  with  his  own  lovely  daughters,  or  a  mother 
with  her  agreeable  sons,  or  genial  brothers  and  sisters,  without 
iiltimating  their  loves  in  sexual  coition.  Such  incest  has  taken 
place  in  some  gross  cases  perhaps.  But  in  decent  families, 
especially  in  Christian  families,  there  is  no  trouble  of  this  sort 
It  is  regarded  on  all  sides  as  out  of  the  question,  and  the  most 
affectionate  intimacies  exist  wrthout  a  fear  of  such  abomina- 
tions. So  is  it  with  many  families  of  genuine  friends.  Yet 
if  Mr.  N.'s  arguments,  or  rather  assertions,  were  founded  in 
truth,  the  stronger  the  love  between  a  father  and  his  attractive 
daughters,  a  mother  and  her  attractive  sons,  and  between 
mutually  attractive  brothers  and  sisters,  so  much  the  more  im- 
possible would  it  be  for  them  to  live  in  one  family  without  sex- 
ual coition  !  Nor  could  it  be  avoided  without  the  nltra  Shaker 
prohibition  I  Nay,  this  abominable  incest  would  be  rights  at 
least  among  Perfectionists  in  their  kingdom  of  God !  Reason, 
no  less  than  a  pure  conscience,  revolts  at  such  foul  logic.  I 
forbear. 

I  am  unwilling  to  i)rotract  this  Conversation  by  going  into 
numerous  criticisms,  whi(;h  suggest  themselves  in  every  part  of 
Noyesism.  I  have  noticed  the  three  most  prominent  objection- 
able features  of  it.  The  two  social  systems  are  before  you,  and 
you  cannot  mistake  the  claims  of  superiority  which  I  set  up  for 
mine  over  that  of  the  Perfectionists.  They  are  radically  hos- 
tile to  each  other  in  almost  every  important  particular,  and  can 
never  coalesce.  They  who  love  Practical  Christian  Socialism 
will  abominate  Noyesism,  and  vice  versa.  For  my  part,  I  hold 
it  to  be  morally  impossible  that  Noyesite  Communism  should 
prevail,  except  with  that  peculiar  class  of  minds  known  as  Per- 
fectionists.    Higlily  enlightened,  pure  minded,  order  loving  and 
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rationally  free  people,  generally,  will  nev^er  go  into  such  a  social 
system.  Its  sphere  will  be  small ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  the 
smaller  the  better  for  all  concerned.  I  have  expressed  myself 
thus  strongly  and  uncompromisingly ;  not  from  the  least  enmity 
or  prejudice  towards  Mr.  Noyes  and  his  associates,  who  are  all 
personally  strangers  to  me ;  but  solely  in  obedience  to  my  most 
deliberate  convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  with  reference  to  the 
moral  bearings  of  their  principles  and  social  system. 

hiq.  And  what  will  you  take  up  next.^ 

Ex.  If  time  and  opportunity  had  not  begun  to  fail  me,  I  would 
gladly  pass  in  review  several  other  social  systems,  religious, 
philosophical  and  i)olitical,  from  PUitds  Republic  and  More's 
Utojna  to  the  latest  projected  sociaUsm  of  our  immediate  times. 
Some  of  these  have  been  mere  theorists,  and  some  have  prac- 
ticalized  their  socialism.  Plato  taught  community  of  property 
and  of  women,  and  instituted  three  forever  distinct  castes;  viz., 
wagut rates,  warriors  and  mechanics.  A  sorry  Repubhc  at  best ! 
More  taught  comnuuiity  of  property,  but  not  of  women,  and  a 
happy  moral  order.  lie  drew  a  j)leasiug  picture  on  paper,  where 
it  still  remains.  The  Moravians  instituted  some  excellent 
associative  arrangements  for  their  single  men  and  women,  and 
their  poor;  but  I  cannot  learn  that  they  are  advancing  towards 
a  higher  order  of  association.  The  St.  Simonians  attempted 
a  new  order  of  society  on  a  sentimental  basis,  but  soon  failed. 
The  Zoarites,  at  Zoar,  Ohio,  are  German  Communists,  and  are 
a  prosperous  body,  becoming  wealthy  by  industry  and  rise  of 
real  estate.  The  Rappites,  at  Economy,  near  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
are  also  German  Communists,  and  rich.  I  cannot  inform  you 
correctly  in  respect  to  the  religion  or  philosophy  of  the  two 
last  named  Communities.  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  more 
recently  established  German  Ebenezer  Communists,  near 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They  are  reported  to  number  2000  persons, 
to  own  6000  acres  of  land,  and  to  be  worth  over  $5,000,000. 
The  French  Icarian  Corhmunists,  whose  principal  settle- 
ment is  at  Nauvoo,  111.,  under  Monsieur  Caber,  their  leader, 
have  published  ample  expositorial  writings ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pens that  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  but  extracts  from  them. 
From  what  I  have  seen,  I  understand  them  to  be  strict  Com- 
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munists  on  general  religious,  philosophical  and  political  grounds. 
The  European  political  Communists,  such  as  Louis  Blanc  and 
those  of  his  school,  propose  to  reorganize  society  mainly  through 
the  action  of  Government.  The  Church  of  England  Villagers 
are  endeavoring  to  establish  Communal  Villages  for  the  poor 
and  common  people,  partly  on  Mr.  Owen*s  plan,  only  under  the 
religious  auspices  and  patronage  of  the  Church  of  England. 
I  do  not  learn  how  successful  they  are.  Sundry  other  infant 
Associations  and  Communities  are  in  process  of  estabhshraent 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  whose  social  systems 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  criticise.  But  all  I  need 
say  relative  to  these  theories  and  practical  institutions,  I  have 
said  in  substance,  under  the  heads,  Old  Sociul  System,  Fouri- 
erism,  Oivcnism  and  Noyedsm.  I  will  therefore  excuse  myself 
from  noticing  them  singly  in  detail.  They  all  have  their  good 
and  evil,  in  different  quantities  and  proportions.  I  claim  that 
my  social  system  has  most  of  their  good,  and  very  little  of  their 
evil.  Of  this  I  leave  you  and  all  other  honest  inquirers  to 
judge  for  yourselves. 

But  there  is  a  peculiar  system,  claiming  to  unfold  the  true 
science  of  society,  which  may  be  called  Individual  Sover- 
EiGNTYiSM.  This  dcscrvcs  a  close  examination ;  and  I  pro- 
pose to  take  it  up  in  our  next  Conversation. 

Inq.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so.  I  have  incidentally  heard 
much  of  LuUvklual  Sovereignty  and  Kquitohle  Commerce  ;  and 
am  desirous  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  system. 


^//////  Ji^^  ^  ff/hfu^  (7iA^^y/.. 
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CONVERSATION   VIII. 

IxDiviDUAL  SovEaEiGNTYisM.— What  it  is— Origin  of  the  Theory— Mr.  Josiah 
Warren  and  ^Ir.  Stephen  P.  Andrews  its  chief  apostles — Their  claims  and 
pretensions  in  behalf  of  the  Theory ;  extracts  from  their  published  works 
— Their  Theory ;  extracts — Individual  Sovereignty  defined  and  explained ; 
extracts — Cost  the  limit  of  Price ;  extracts — ^Their  proposed  CirciUating 
Medium;  extracts  —  Adaptation  of  supply  to  demand;  extract — Their 
Five  Points  a  creed — Numbers  and  success ;  extract — Criticisms  and  ob- 
jections under  three  general  heads,  viz  :  I.  To  the  doctrine  of  Individual 
Sovereignty ;  11.  To  the  doctrine  of  Cost  the  limit  of  Price ;  m.  To  the 
general  Theory  as  a  social  system. 

hiq.  We  are  now  to  discuss  what  you  denominate  Individ- 
ual Sovereigntyism.  This  appellation  has  an  awkward  sound ; 
but  perhaps  the  thing  itself  is  none  the  less  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. I  have  a  vague  idea  of  it,  but  must  beg  you  to  define 
its  distinguishing  peculiarities.  Is  it  a  particular  kind  of  So- 
cialism ? 

Ex,  Not  exactly;  and  yet  it  proposes  to  solve  the  social 
problem  scientifically  and  conclusively,  without  any  social  or- 
ganization at  all.  It  claims  to  have  discovered  and  expounded 
"  the  true  science  of  society"  so  as  to  secure  effectually  all  the 
desirable  objects  aimed  at  by  Socialists,  without  instituting  any 
permanent  association  of  persons  or  property.  It  proclaims  the 
,'^absolute  sovereignty  of  every  individual,]  as  its  grand  central 
'  idea,  and  discards  all  kinds  of  constitutional  organic  associa- 
tion. It  protests  against  all  creeds,  compacts,  declarations, 
legislations  and  governmental  administrations ;  against  all  Com- 
munities, Associations  and  copartnerships  of  interest.  It  insists 
that  every  human  being,  man,  woman,  or  child,  entitled  to  be 
considered  an  individual,  shall  be  absolute  sovereign  of  himself 
or  herself,  and  of  his  or  her  rightful  property. 

Inq.  I  should  call  this  An ti- Socialism  of  the  most  ultra  kind, 
Bz.  But  you  will  suspend  judgment  till  you  have  heard  the 
case.    Its  advocates  affirm  that  their  theory,  when  reduced  to 
76 
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practice,  will  perfectly  harmonize  all  human  interests  and 
Edenize  the  earth.  We  will  give  them  a  fair  hearing,  and 
then  criticise  their  pretensions  as  they  deserve. 

Inq.  Who  originated  this  peculiar  theory  ? 

Ex.  IVIr.  Josiah  Warren,  one  of  ]Mr.  Robert  Owen's  disap- 
pointed experimenters  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana.  That  fail- 
ure of  Communism  drove  Mr.  Warren  through  a  process  of 
sociahstic  research  entirely  to  the  opposite  extreme  —  idtra 
irulimlualism.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  discover  "  the  true 
science  of  society."  In  1846,  he  pubUshed  his  theory  in  a 
Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Equitable  Commerce"  &c.  This  work  has 
since  been  much  ampUfied  by  the  author,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  who  has  become  a  devoted  ex- 
pounder of  Mr.  Warren's  theory.  Li  1852,  Mr.  Warren  gave 
the  public  another  Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Practical  Details  in 
Equitable  Commerce"  &c.  Both  these  works  in  their  present 
form  appear  to  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Andrews ;  who  pref- 
aces each  with  high  commendations.  Mr.  Andrews  has  also 
pubhshed  an  able  work  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  entitled 
"  Science  of  Society"  &:c.  From  these  three  works  we  must 
derive  most  of  our  information  respecting  Individual  Sover- 
eignty ism. 

Inq.  Well,  I  should  Hke  to  hear  what  Messrs.  Warren  and 
Andrews  have  to  say  in  behalf  of  their  Theory.  Please  let  them 
sjjcak  as  fully  as  possible  for  themselves.  And  first,  what 
claims  and  pretensions  do  they  set  up  for  their  system  ? 

Hx.  Mr.  Andrews  says,  in  his  Preface,  to  the  amplified  edi- 
tion of  "  Equitable  Commerce"  :  "  I  gladly  accept  the  pleasing 
task  which  my  friend,  Josiah  Warren,  has  consented  that  I 
shall  assume,  of  editing  and  presenting  to  the  world,  in  my  own 
way,  his  works  on  '  biquitable  Commerce,*  which  is  but  another 
name  for  what  I  have  denominated,  in  my  books  upon  the  same 
subject,  *  Xhe  Science  of  Sociej^*  The  present  work  is  the 
text  and  basis  of  all  that  I  have  written  on  the  subject,  and  of 
more  that  I  propose  to  write. 

"  The  main  body  of  this  book  was  pubhshed  as  far  back  as 
18 IG.  It  has  now  undergone,  at  my  request,  a  revisal  by  the 
author,  and  several  important  additions  have  been  made,  which 
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may  give  the  appearance  of  anachronism  to  some  of  its  state- 
ments. To  remedy  this,  I  have  surrounded  some  of  the  larger 
insertions  of  new  matter  with  brackets,  to  advertise  the  reader 
of  the  fact,  that  these  last  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  other—:: "  ^ 
parts.  Tlie  work  itself  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever 
printed.  It  is  a  condensed  presentation  of  the  most  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  social  science  ever  yet  discovered.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  there  is  more  scientific  truth,  positively 
new  to  the  world,  and  immensely  important  in  its  bearings  upon 
the  destiny  of  mankind,  contained  in  it,  than  was  ever  before^ 
consigned  to  the  same  number  of  pages.  I  am  conscious  that 
I  am  guilty  of  no  extravagance  in  predicting  that  such  will  be 
the  estimate  placed  by  posterity  upon  the  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Warren." 

"  Intimately  persuaded  that  in  this  little  book  the  reflective 
reader  will  find  the  elements  of  a  world-wide  social  revolu- 
tion— elements  imbued  with  a  potency  competent  to  insure  the 
rapid  progress  and  final  prevalence  of  universal  Justice  and 
Freedom  on  earth,  I  commend  it  to  his  careful  perusal." — Eq. 
Com.  pp.  5,  8. 

In  his  Preface  to  "  Practical  Details,"  Mr.  Andrews  farther 
says :  "  The  principles  herein  illustrated,  so  simple  in  them- 
selves, that  the  unsophisticated  child  understands  them  far 
more  readily  than  the  majority  of  those  who  are  versed  in  sci- 
ences and  philosopliies,  are  nevertheless  so  wonderfully  com- 
prehensive and  ramified  in  their  applications  and  bearings,  that 
they  are  never  comprehended,  in  their  greatness,  by  an  inferior 
order  of  minds.  They  demand  for  their  acceptance  the  absence 
of  prejudice,  sophistication,  and  routine  methods  of  thought,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  absence  of  narrowness  and  imbecility  on 
the  other.  We  claim  for  them  both  the  comprehensiveness 
and  the  exactness  of  science.  We  challenge  to  them  the  most 
searching  and  rigorous  criticism.  We  expect  from  them  the 
most  magnificent  results.  *  Whosoever  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear.'  We  understand  the  law  of  the  Adaptation  of  the 
Supply  to  the  Demand.  We  ask  nobody  to  read,  and  nobody 
to  give  his  assent,  who  has  no  want  for  Justice,  and  Freedoni, 
and  Harmony  in  the  world.    We  appeal  to  no  class  of  pevsoas, 
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and  exclude  none  from  our  hopes  and  our  welcome.  We  have 
among  the  acceptors  of  these  truths  already,  clergymen,  law- 
yers, physicians,  artisans,  and  farmers,  christians,  infidels  and 
atheists.  We  present  to  the  world  the  only  basis  of  principles 
ever  announced,  in  which  men  of  all  possible  races,  creeds, 
occupations,  predilections  and  grades  of  development — possible, 
we  mean,  without  evident  encroachment  upon  the  equal  rights 
of  others,  as  defined  by  the  principles  themselves — can  live  in 
juxtaposition,  cooperation,  and  harmonious  intercourse  with 
each  other.  We  know  whereof  we  affirm,  and  we  invite  the 
examination,  the  acceptance,  and  the  colaboration  of  all  man- 
kind."— Prac.  Details,  pp.  5,  6. 

Inq.  These  are  claims  and  pretensions  of  a  very  imposing 
character.  Let  us  see  how  they  are  sustained.  What  is  their 
Theory — their  "  true  science  of  society"  ? 

Ex.  I  will  endeavor  to  set  it  forth  in  their  own  language. 
Mr.  Warren  opens  his  theory  with  the  following  index  : 

"  Problem  to  he  Solved. 

"  I.  The  proper,  legitimate,  and  just  reward  of  labor. 

"  II.  Security  of  person  and  property. 
^    y         "  III.  The  greatest  practicable  amount  of  freedom  to  each 
individual. 

"  IV.  Economy  in  the  production  and  uses  of  wealth. 

"  V.  To  open  the  way  for  each  individual  to  the  possession 
of  land,  and  all  other  natural  wealth. 

"VI.  To  make  the  interest  of  all  to  cooperate  with  and  assist 
each  other,  instead  of  clashing  with  and  counteracting  each 
other. 

"  VII.  To  withdraw  the  elements  of  discord,  of  war,  of  distrust 
and  repulsion,  and  to  establish  a  prevailing  spirit  of  peace,  or- 
der, and  social  sympathy. 

"  Means  of  the  Solution. 

•  "  Individuality. 

•  "  Sovereignty  of  every  Individual. 

•  •'  Cost  the  Limit  of  Price. 


y 
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'  Circulating  Medium  founded  on  the  Cost  of  La 
Adaptation  of  the  Supply  to  the  Demand. 

"  Important  Points  Illustrated. 
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"  1.  Disconnection,  division,  individuality  the  principle  of 
order,  harmony,  and  progress. 

"  2.  Different  interpretations  of  the  same  language  neutral- 
ize all  institutions  founded  on  words. 

"  3.  It  is  not  each  other,  but  our  commerce  or  intercourse  with 
each  otJier,  that  we  have  to  regulate. 

"  4.  Competition  rendered  harmless,  and  becomes  a  great 
adjusting  and  regulating  power. 

"  5.  Use  of  capital  on  the  equitable  principle. 

"  6.  Value  being  made  the  basis  of  price,  becomes  the  prin- 
cipal element  of  civilized  cannibalism. 

"  7.  Power  of  circumstances  over  persons  illustrated. 

"  8.  Sources  of  insecurity  of  person  and  property. 

"  9.  Illustrations  of  the  origin  or  necessity  for  governments. 

"  10.  Division  of  labor  the  greatest  source  of  gain  to  society. 

"11.  Whatever  operates  against  the  division,  of  labor,  and 
•exchange  or  commerce,  makes  against  civilization. 

*'  12.  Benefits  of  individual  responsibilities  illustrated. 

"  13.  Machinery,  by  the  cost,  or  the  equitable  principle,  made 
a  benefit  to  all,  an  injury  to  none. 

"  16.  Report  of  demand  or  wants,  the  first  step  of  practical 
operations. 

"17.  To  those  who  want  employment 

"  18.  Victims  of  the  present  social  state — simple  justice 
would  do  more  for  them  than  tlie  highest  stretch  of  benevo- 
lence ever  contemplated. 

"  19.  Cooperation  without  combination  produced  by  sim- 
ple justice. 

"  22.  Subordination  which  does  not  violate  the  natural  liber- 
ty of  man. 

"  25.  Combinations,  or  *  unity  of  interests,'  the  wrong 
movement 

"  27.  Reasons  for  organizing  society  without  government 
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"  30.  Natural  government  of  consequences,  in  the  place  of 
man-made  governments. 

"31.  Where  the  consequences  fall,  there  should  rest  the  de- 
ciding power. 

"  33.  Simple  justice,  or  Equitable  Commerce,  would  naturally 
effect  all  the  great  objects  aimed  at  by  the  best  friends  of  the 
human  race. 

"  37.  Ysi^p  being  made  the  limit  of  price,  stagnates  com- 
merce, and  retards  the  progress  of  civilization." — Etj.  Com.  pp, 
11,  12. 

Inq.  How  do  Messrs.  "Warren  and  Andrews  define  "  Lxdivid- 
UAL  Sovereignty,"  and  how  far  do  they  carry  it  ? 

Ex.  Mr  Warren  in  his  "  Equitable  Commerce"  presents  the 
following  views : 

"  Blackstone,  and  other  theorists,  are  fatally  mistaken  when 
they  think  they  get  *  one  genercd  xciW  by  a  concurrence  of  vote. 
Many  influences  may  decide  a  voto  contrary  to  the  feelings 
and  views  of  the  voters  ;  and,  more  than  this,  perhaps  no  two 
in  twenty  will  understand  or  appreciate  a  measure,  or  foresee 
its  consequences  alike,  even  while  they  are  voting  for  it  There 
may  be  ten  thousand  hidden,  unconscious  diversities  among 
the  voters  which  cannot  be  made  manifest  till  the  measure 
comes  to  be  put  in  practice ;  when,  perhaps,  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  voters  will  be  more  or  less  disappointed,  because  the  re- 
sult does  not  coincide  with  their  particular  irulividual  expecta- 
tions. 

"  These  inventions  are  all  too  short-sighted  and  too  defective 
to  be  allowed  to  govern  the  great  interests  of  mankind!  I 
admit,  that  when  we  have  once  committed  the  mistake  of  get- 
ting into  too  close  connections,  it  is  impossible  for  each  to  exercise 
his  right  of  Individuality ;  that  then,  perhaps,  to  be  governed 
by  the  wishes  of  the  greatest  numbe^:  (if  we  could  ascertain 
them  I)  might  be  the  best  expedient  £i)ut  it  is  only  an  expedi- 
ent, a  very  imperfect  oneJ-dangerous  when  great  interests  arc 
involved,  and  positively' destructive  to  the  security  of  person 
and  property,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  turning  of  the  vote, 
or  of  the  permanence  of  the  institution  resulting  from  it.  One 
man  may  turn  the  whole  vote,  and  often  for  want  of  definite- 
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ncss  {LulividuaUty)  m  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  laws, 
their  interpretation  and  administration  are,  of  necessity,  left  to 
an  individual ;  and  this  is  despotism  I  The  whole  process  is 
like  traveling  in  a  circle  too  large  to  be  taken  in  at  a  glance, 
but  yet,  without  being  aware  of  it,  we  travel  toward  the  point 
whence  we  set  out,  although  we  take  the  first  steps  in  the  op- 
posite direction  I  Disconnecting  all  interests,  ami  allmcing  each 
to  be  absolute  despot  or  sovereign  over  his  own,  at  his  oicn  cost,  is 
the  only  solution  that  is  worthy  of  thmight.  Good  thinkers  never 
committed  a  more  fatal  mistake  than  in  expecting  harmony 
from  an  attempt  to  overcome  individuahty,  and  in  trying  to 
make  a  state  or  a  nation  an  "  Individucd  !"  The  individuahty 
of  each  person  is  perfectly  indestructible  !  A  state  or  a  nation  is 
a  multitude  of  indestructible  individuaUties,  and  cannot,  by  any 
possibihty,  be  converted  into  any  thing  else  I  The  horrid  con- 
sequences of  these  monstrous  and  abortive  attempts  to  over- 
come simple  truth  and  nature,  are  displayed  on  every  page  of 
the  world's  melancholy  history.    A  few  instances  will  illustrate. 

"  Lamartine,  in  his  admirable  history  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  says  : 

"  *  Among  the  posthumous  notes  of  Robespierre,  were  found 
the  following :  *  There  must  be  one  will ;  and  this  will  must  be 
either  RepubUcan  or  RoyaUst, all  diplomacy  is  impossi- 
ble as  long  as  we  have  not  unity  of  power.' ' 

"  We  here  see  the  very  root  of  his  pohcy  and  the  explana- 
tion of  his  sanguinary  career.  It  was  precisely  the  same  root 
from  which  have  sprung  all  the  ancient  as  well  as  modem  po- 
litical and  social  fallacies.  It  was  a  demand  for  *' unity  P*^ 
**  one-ness  of  mind,"  "  one-ness  of  action,"  where  coincidence 
was  impossible.  The  demand  disregarded  all  nature's  Individ- 
iiahties,  demanded  the  annihilation  of  all  diversity,  and  made 
dissent  a  crime  !  Therefore,  all  were  criminal  by  necessity, 
for  no  two  had  the  power  to  be  alike  I  T^e  true  basis  of  so- 
ciety is  exactly  the  opposite  of  all  this/lt  is  FREEDOM  to 
^differ  in  all  things,  or  tlie   SOVEREIGNTY   OF  EVERY/  / 

INDIVIDUAL.  /  / 

"  Having  the  hberty  to  differ  does  not  make  us  differ,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  common  ground  upon  which  all  can  meet. 
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a  particular  in  which  the  fceUngs  of  all  coincide,  and  is  the  first 
true  step  in  social  harmony.  Giving  full  latitude  to  every  ex- 
periment {at  tJic  cost  of  the  exjyenmentcrs),  brings  every  thing 
to  a  test,  and  insures  a  harmonious  conclusion.  Among  a 
nuiltitude  of  untried  routes,  only  one  of  which  is  right,  the 
more  Liberty  there  is  to  differ  and  take  different  routes,  the 
sooner  will  all  come  to  a  harmonious  conclusion  as  to  the  right 
one  ;  and  this  is  the  only  possible  mode  by  which  the  harmoni- 
ous result  aimed  at  can  be  attained.  Compulsion,  even  upon 
the  right  road,  will  never  be  harmonious.  The  sovereigntt 
OF  THE  individual  will  be  found  on  trial  to  be  indispensable  to 
harmony  in  every  step  of  social  reorganization,  and  when  this  is 
violated  or  infringed,  then  that  harmony  will  be  sure  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

y  "  Kobespierre  may  have  carried  the  old  idea  a  little  farther 

'than  some  Republicans,  but  he  carried  it  no  farther  than  the 

/      Grecians,  the  Venetians,  and  even  the  ancient  and  modern  ad- 

/      ^    vocates  of  Community  of  property.     In  all  of  them,  as  well 

X/  \  as  in  all  forms  of  organized  society,  the  first  and  great  leading 

ddea  was  and  is,  to  sink  tJie  Individual  in  the  state  or  body  poli- 
tic !  when  nothing  short  of  the  very  opposite  of  this,  which  is. 
Raising  every  Individual  above  the  state,  above  institu- 
tions, ABOVE  systems,  ABOVE  MAN-MADE  LAWS,  wiU  enable 
society. to  take  the  first  successful  step  toward  its  harmonious 
adjustment." 
"  It  is  also  notorious,  that  all  of  us  are  hable  to  strange  in- 
consistencies of  character,  and  that  no  effort  on  our  part  can 
prevent  it ;  that  the  most  reasonable  are  sometimes  very  unrea- 
sonable ;  the  most  accurate  observers  are  very  often  under  mis- 
take ;  the  most  consistent  are  sometimes  inconsistent ;  the  most 
wise  are  sometimes  foolish ;  the  most  rational  sometimes  insane  \ 
How  unreasonable,  then,  how  inconsistent,  how  unwise,  how 
absurd,  to  promise  for  ourselves,  or  to  demand  of  others,  always 
to  be  reasonable,  correct,  consistent,  and  wise  I  under  all  these 
changes,  and  actions,  and  reactions,  and  inconsistencies  of 
character,  over  which  {at  the  time)  we  have  no  control  what- 
ever. How  difficult  to  regulate  ourselves  I  How  impossible  to 
govern  others  ! 
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•*  Add  to  all  these  unavoidable  idiosyncracies  of  character, 
the  nice  and  peculiar  influences  of  the  conditions  of  the  vital 
organs,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  influence  of  intangible 
agents,  all  combining  and  acting  differently,  perhaps,  on  every 
diflferent  constitution,  and  like  the  changes  of  the  kaleidoscope, 
seldom  or  never  twice  alike,  even  upon  the  same  individual  I 
Add  these  again  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  to  all  that  passes  in  our  daily  experience,  bearing  directly 
upon  the  point  under  consideration,  and  we  shall  then  get  only 
a  glimpse  of  Indwiduality ;  then  consider  on  what  foundation 
rest  all  customs,  laws,  and  institutions  which  demand  conform^ 
ity  !  TJtjey  are  all  directly  opposed  to  Oiis  i?ievitable  individualUy, 
and  are  therefore  FALSE  I ! !  and  the  great  problem  must  be 
solved  with  the  broadest  admission  of  the  absolute  right  op 
SUPREME  INDIVIDUALITY.  The  exercise  of  this  right 
being  impracticable  in  combined  or  amalgamated  interests  and 
responsibilities,  universal  harmony  demands  that  these  be  uni- 
versally disi?Uegratcd,  INDIVIDUALIZED/'— iiy.  Com.  pp. 
24—27,  39,  40. 

Inq.  What  says  Mr.  Andrews  ? 

Hz.  The  following  quotations  from  his  "  Science  of  Society** 
are  sufficiently  explicit: 

"  Man,  standing,  then,  at  the  head  of  the  created  universe,  is    / 
consequently  the  most  complex  creature  in  existence-rovery  / 
individual  man  or  woman  being  a  little  world  in  him  or  herself,    j 
an  image   or  reflection  of   God,  an  epitome  of  the  Lifinite.    \ 
Hence  the  individualities  of  such  a  being  are  utterly  immeas- 
urable, and  every  attempt  to  adjust  the  capacities,  the  adapta- 
tions, the  wants,  or  the  responsibilities  of  one  human  being  by 
the  capacities,  the  adaptations,  the  wants,  or  the  responsibilities 
of  another  human  being,  except  in  the  very  broadest  generali- 
ties, is  unquaUfiedly  futile  and  hopeless.     Hence  every  eccle- 
siastical, governmental,  or  social  institution  wliich  is  based  on 
the  idea  of  demanding /conformityjor  likeness  in  any  tJwig,  has 
ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  frustrated  by  the  operation  of  this 
subtile,  all-pervading  principle  of  Individuality." 

"  If,  now,  Individuahty  is  a  universal  law  which  must  be 
obeyed  if  we  would  have  order  and  harmony  in  any  sphere, 
77 
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and,  consequently,  if  we  would  have  a  true  constitution  of  hu- 
man government,  then  the  absolute  Sovereignty  of  the  Indi- 
vidual necessarily  results.  The  monads  or  atoms  of  which 
human  society  is  composed  are  the  individual  men  and  women 
in  it.  They  must  be  so  disposed  of,  as  we  have  seen,  in  order 
that  society  may  be  harmonic,  that  the  destiny  of  each  shall  be 
controlled  by  his  or  her  own  individualities  of  taste,  conscience, 
intellect,  capacities,  and  will.  But  man  is  a  being  endowed 
with  consciousness.  He,  and  no  one  else,  knows  the  determ- 
ining force  of  his  own  attractions.  No  one  else  can  therefore 
,'  decide  for  him,  and  hence  Individuality  can  only  become  the 
law  of  human  action  by  securing  to  each  individual  the  sover- 
eign detennination  of  liis  o\vn  judgment  and  of  his  own  con- 
duct, in  all  things,  with  no  right  rescr\^ed  either  of  punishment 
or  censure  on  the  part  of  any  body  else  whomsoever ;  and  this 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  Sovereignty  of  the  IndividuaL^ limited 
only  by  the  ever-accompanying  condition,  resulting  from  the 
equal  Sovereignty  of  all  othersj  that  the  onerous  consquences 
of  his  actions  be  assumed  by  himself." 

"  Each  is  Sovereign  only  within  his  own  dominions,  because 
he  cannot  extend  the  exercise  of  his  Sovereignty  beyond  those 
limits  without  trenching  upon,  and  interfering  with,  the  prerog* 
atives  of  others,  whose  Sovereignty  the  doctrine  equally  af- 
firms. ,  What,  then,  constitutes  the  boundaries  of  one's  own 
dominions  ?  This  is  a  pregnant  question  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  one  which  has  never,  until  now,  been  specifically 
and  scientifically  asked  or  answered.  The  answer,  if  correctly 
given,  will  fix  the  precise  point  at  which  Sovereignty  ceases 
and  encroachment  begins ;  and  that  knowledge,  as  I  have  said, 
accepted  into  the  public  mind,  will  do  more  than  laws,  and  the 
sanctions  of  laws,  to  regulate  individual  conduct  and  inter- 
course. The  Hmitation  is  this  :  every  Individual  is  the  rightful 
Sovereign  over  his  own  conduct  in  all  things,  whenever,  and 
just  so  far  as,  the  consequences  of  his  conduct  can  be  assumed 
by  himself;  or,  rather,  inasmuch  as  no  one  objects  to  assuming 
agreeable  consequences,  whenever  and  as  far  as  this  is  true  of 
the  disagreeable  consequences.  For  disagreeable  consequen* 
ces,  endurance,  or  burden  of  all  sorts,  the  term  '  Cost'  is  elected 
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as  a  scientific  technicality.  Hence  the  exact  formula  of  the 
doctrine,  with  its  inherent  limitation,  may  be  stated  thus :  *  The 
Sovereignty  of  the  Indwiducd,  to  be  exercised  at  his  awn  cost' " 
— Science  of  Society,  Part  L  pp.  20,  23,  24,  62,  63. 

Liq.  These  quotations  are  satisfactory  on  this  point.  Next, 
I  would  like  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  "  Cost  the  limit 
OF  Price,"  and  how  the  doctrine  is  to  be  carried  out  in  practice  ? 
Ex.  Mr.  Warren,  in  his  "  Equitable  Commerce,"  says : 
"  One  of  the  most  common,  most  disgusting  features  of  this 
iniquitous  spirit  of  the  present  pecuniary  commerce,  is  seen 
and  felt  by  every  one,  in  all  the  operations  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing. The  cheating,  higgling,  huckstering,  and  falsehoods,  so 
degrading  to  both  purchaser  and  vender,  and  the  injustice  done 
to  one  party  or  the  other,  in  almost  every  transaction  in  trade, 
all  originate  in  the  chaotic  union  of  cost,  value,  and  the  re{;ward 
of  labor  of  the  vender  all  into  one  prrce.  xo  bring  order  out 
of  this  confusion,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  discord  and  degradation 
of  trade,  and  to  reward  the  distributor  of  goods  without  invad- 
ing the  property  of  the  purchaser,  there  is  probably  no  other 
way  than  to  discriminate  between  the  cost  and  the  value  of  the 
goods,  and  betvveen  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  the  cost  of  the 
labor  of  buying  and  selling  them — ^keeping  these  disconnect- 
ed, INDIVIDUADIZED.  A  store-keeper  selUng  a  needle, 
cannot  get  paid  for  his  labor  witliin  the  price  of  the  needle ;  to 
do  this  he  must  disconnect  the  two,  and  make  the  needle 
one  item  of  the  charge,  and  his  labor  another.  If  he  sell  the 
needle  for  its  prime  cost,  and  its  portion  of  contingent  expenses, 
and  charge  an  equal  amount  of  labor  for  that  which  he  bestows 
in  purchasing  and  vending,  he  is  equitably  remunerated  for  his 
labor,  and  his  customer's  equal  right  is  not  invaded.  Again,  he 
cannot  connect  his  remuneration  with  a  larger  article  with  any 
more  certainty  of  doing  justice  to  himself  or  his  customer.  If 
he  add  three  cents  upon  each  yard  of  calico,  as  his  compensa- 
tion, his  customers  may  take  one  yard,  and  he  does  not  get  an 
equivalent  for  his  labor.  If  the  customer  take  thirty  yards,  he 
becomes  overpaid,  and  his  customer  is  wronged.  Disconnection 
of  the  two  elements  of  price,  and  making  cost  the  limit  of  each, 
works  equitably  for  both  parties  in  all  cases,  and  at  once  puts 
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an  end  to  the  higgling,  the  deception,  frauds,  and  every  other 
disgusting  and  degrading  feature  of  our  pecuniary  commerce. 
"  An  importer  of  foreign  goods  writes  a  letter  to  a  foreign 
correspondent  for  goods  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  On  their  arrival,  if  he  sell  them  for  what  they  will 
*  bring,'  perhaps  he  gets  forty  thousand  for  them,  which  may 
be  about  eighteen  thousand  over  and  above  the  prime  cost  and 
contingent  expenses,  which  he  obtains  for,  perhaps,  eight  or 
ten  hours'  labor  in  merchandising;  which  is  about  thirty-six 
thousand  times  as  much  as  the  hardest  working  man  obtains 
for  tjie  same  time.  With  this  sum  he  could  obtain  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  times  an  equivalent  from  females  at 
12^  cents  a  day,  or  that  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thou- 
sand children  at  6J  cents  a  day  I  In  Equitable  Commerce  the 
expenses  of  importation,  insurance,  etc.,  etc.,  and  those  of 
vending,  would  be  added  to  prime  cost,  all  of  which  would 
constitute  ultimate  cost,  which  would  also  constitute  their  price. 
The  labor  of  importing  and  vending  would  he  paid  in  aii  equal 
amount  of  labor ;  so  that  if  the  importer  employed  ten  hours  in 
corresponding  with  the  foreign  merchant  and  receiving  the 
goods,  then  he  would  get,  upon  equitable  principles,  ten  hours 
of  some  other  labor,  which  was  equally  costly  to  the  performer 
of  it.  If  scraping  the  streets  were  doubly  as  costly  to  comfort, 
clothing,  tools,  etc.,  the  importer  of  foreign  goods  would  get  five 
hours  of  this  labor  for  ten  of  his  o^vn  I  This  would  constitute 
the  equitable  reward  of  labor  to  both  parties.  Cost  being 
made  the  limit  of  price,  thus  works  out  the  first  jiroposition  of 
our  problem,  tA€  equitable  reward  of  labor  !  Legislators  I  Fram- 
ers  of  social  institutions  I  Behold  your  most  fatal  error  I  You 
have  sanctioned  value  instead  of  cost  as  the  basis  of  your 
institutions  I  Behold,  also,  the  origin  of  rich  and  jx)or !  the 
fatal  pitfall  of  the  working  classes  I  the  great  political  blunder  I 
the  deep-seated,  unseen  germ  of  the  confusion,  insecurity,  and 
iniquity  of  the  world  I  the  mildew,  the  all-pervading  i>oison  of 
the  social  condition  I" — Eq.  Com.  pp.  47,  48. 

Mr.  Andrews,  in  his  "  Science  of  Society,"  says : 
"  This  principle,  put  into  formula,  is  thus  stated  :      *  Cost  is 
THE  Limit  of  Price.'  " 
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"  The  counter  principle  upon  which  all  ownership  is  now 
maintained  and  all  commerce  transacted  in  tlie  world  is,  that 
*  Value  is  the  limit  of  price/  or,  as  the  principle  is  generally /'''^     V-^ 
stated  in  the  cant  language  of  trade, '  A  tiling  is  worth  what  it  \ 

will  bring/  Between  these  two  principles,  so  similar  that  the^^^^^,^ 
difference  in  the  statement  would  hardly  attract  a  moment's 
attention  unless  it  were  specially  insisted  upon,  lies  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  whole  system  of  civilized  cannibal- 
ism by  which  the  masses  of  human  beings  are  mercilessly 
ground  to  powder  for  the  accumulation  of  the  wealth  of  the 
few,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  reign  of  equity,  the 
just  remuneration  of  labor,  and  the  independence  and  elevation 
of  all  mankind." 

"  Value  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples, as  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Warren,  with  settling  the  price 
at  which  any  article  should  be  sold.     (Jost  is  the  only  equitable     ^^    / 
limit,  and  by  cost  is  meant  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  on  its       X 
production,  that  measure  being  again  measured  by  the  painful'  ^ 

ness  or  repugnance  of  the  labor  itself" 

"  Simple  Equity  is  this,  tJwl  so  much  of  yovk  labor  as  I  take 
and  apply  to  my  benefit,  so  much  of  vly  labor  ought  I  to  give 
you  to  be  applied  to  your  benefit ;  and,  consequently,  if  1  take  a  X 
product  of  your  labor  instead  oftJie  labor  itself  and  pay  you  in  a 
product  of  my  labor,  the  commodity  which  I  give  you  ought  to  be 
one  in  which  tJtcre  is  just  as  much  labor  as  tJiere  is  in  tJie  pro- 
duct  whidi  1  receive. 

"  The  same  idea  may  be  differently  presented  in  this  man- 
ner :  It  is  Equity  that  every  indivi^lical  s/iould  sustain  Just  as 
much  of  t/ie  common  burden  of  life  as  has  to  be  sustained  by  any 
BODY  on  his  account.  Such  would  be  the  result  if  each  produc- 
ed for  himself  all  that  he  consumed,  as  in  the  first  case  sup- 
posed above ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  found  convenient  to 
exchange  labor  and  the  products  of  labor,  does  not  vary  the 
definition  of  Equity  in  the  least." 

"  If  I  exchange  my  labor  against  yours,  the  first  measure 
that  suggests  itself  for  the  relative  amount  of  labor  performed 
by  each  is  the  length  of  time  that  each  is  employed.  If  all 
pursuits  were  equally  laborious,  or,  in  other  words,  if  all  labor 
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were  equally  repugnant  or  toilsome — ^if  it  cost  equal  amounts 
of  human  sutlering  or  endurance  for  each  hour  of  time  employed 
in  every  different  pursuit,  then  it  would  be  exact  Equity  to  ex- 
change one  hour  of  labor  for  one  other  hour  of  labor,  or  a  product 
which  has  in  it  one  hour  of  labor  for  another  product  -which  has 
in  it  one  hour  of  labor  the  world  over.     Such,  however,  is  not 

Xthe  case.  Some  kinds  of  labor  are  exceedingly  repugnant, 
while  others  are  less  so,  and  others  still  more  pleasing  and 
attractiv^e.  There  are  differences  of  this  sort  which  are  agreed 
upon  by  all  the  world.  For  example,  sweeping  the  filth  from 
^  the  streets,  or  standing  in  the  cold  water  and  dredging  the  bot- 

tom of  a  stream,  would  be,  by  general  consent,  regarded  as  a 
kI-'  more  repugnant,  or,  in  the  common  language  on  the  subject, 

j^  *V^      Juirder  work,  than  laying  qut  a  garden,  or  measuring  goods. 

**  But  besides  this  general  difference  in  the  hardness  or  repug- 
nance of  work,  there  are  individual  differences  in  the  feeling 
toward  different  kinds  of  labor  which  make  the  repugnance  or 
attraction  of  one  person  for  a  particular  kind  of  labor  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  another.  Labor  is  repugnant  or  otherwise, 
therefore,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  uulividualUies  of  per- 
sons." 

"  It  follows  from  these  facts,  that  Equity  in  the  exchange  of 
labor,  or  the  products  of  labor,  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  measur- 
ing the  labor  of  different  persons  bij  tiie  hour  merely.  Equity 
is  the  equality  of  burdens  according  to  the  requirements  of 
each  person,  or,  in  other  words,  the  assumption  of  as  much 
burden  by  each  person  as  lias  to  be  assumed  by  somebody, 
on  his  account,  so  that  no  one  shall  be  living  by  imposing  bur- 
dens on  others.  Time  is  one  element  in  the  measurement  of 
the  burdens  of  labor,  but  the  different  degrees  of  repi^gimpce 
in  the  diflerent  kinds  of  labor  prevent  it  from  being  the  only 
one.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  must  be  some  means,  of 
measuring  this  rj^m^inance  itself— in  other  words,  of  determ- 
ining the  relative  Juudncss  of  diflbrent  kinds  of  work,  before  we 
-can  arrive  at  an  equitable  system  of  exchanging  labor  and  the 
products  of  labor.  If  we  could  measure  the  general  average  of 
repugnance — that  is,  if  we  could  determine  how  people  gener- 
ally regard  the  different  kinds  of  labor  as  to  tlieir  agreeableness 
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or  disagreeableness,  still  that  would  not  insure  Equity  in  the 
exchange  between  individuals,  on  account  of  those  indimduali' 
ties  of  cJiaracter  ami  taste  which  have  been  adverted  to.  It  is 
an  equality  of  burden  between  the  two  individuals  who  ex- 
change which  must  be  arrived  at,  and  thai  must  be  according 
to  the  estimate  which  eadi  honestly  forms  of  the  repugnance 
to  him  or  her  of  the  particular  labor  which  he  or  she  performs^ 
and  wliich,  or  the  products  of  which,  are  to  be  exchanged." 

"  It  follows,  therefore,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
measure  of  Equity,  and  the  adoption  of  a  scientific  system  of 
commerce,  1.  That  some  method  must  be  devised  for  comparing 
the  relative  repugnance  of  different  kinds  of  labor.  2.  That  in 
mEiking  the  comparison,  each  ituUcuhud  must  make  his  or  her 
own  estimate  of  the  repugnance  to  him  or  her  of  the  labor 
which  he  or  she  performs,  and  3.  That  there  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient motive  in  the  results  or  consequences  to  insure  an  honest 
•exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  an  honest  expression  of  the  real 
feehngs  of  each,  in  making  the  comparison." — Science  of  Soci- 
€tt/,  Part  II,  pp.  26,  27,  53—57. 

Ifiq.  1  think  I  understand  the  meaning  and  application  of 
**  Cost  the  limit  of  Price."  Will  you  now  proceed  to  quote 
their  views  of  "  A  Circulating  Medium,  founded  on  the 
Cost  of  Labor?" 

Ex.  Mr.  Warren  says  : 

"  When  business  commences,  the  estimates  of  prices  must 
commence,  and  the  circulating  medium  will  be  wanted.  For 
instance,  if  the  keeper  of  the  room  for  meetings  has  expended 
a  hundred  hours  of  his  labor  in  keeping  it  in  order,  etc.,  and  if 
there  are  twenty  who  have  regularly  or  substantially  received 
the  benefits  of  it,  then  five  hoius'  equivalent  labor  is  due  from 
each. 

"  This  calls  for  the  circulating  medium,  and  he  may  receive 
from  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor- 
ess,  the  washerwoman,  etc.,  their  labor  notes,  promising  a 
certain  number  of  hours  of  their  definite  kinds  of  labor.  The 
keeper  of  the  room  is  now  equipped  with  a  circulating  medium 
with  which  he  can  procure  the  services  of  either  of  the  persons 
at  a  price  which  is  agreed  and  settled  on  heforeJuindy  which  will 
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obviate  all  disturbance  in  relation  to  prices — he  holds  a  curren- 
cy whose  product  to  him  will  not  be  less  at  the  *  report  of 
scarcity,'  nor  '  rise  at  12  o'clock.'  From  year  to  year,  he  can 
get  a  certain  DEFINITE  QUANTITY  OF  LABOR  FOR 
THE  LABOR  HE  PERFORMED,  which  cannot  be  said, 
nor  made  to  be  true,  with  regard  to  any  money  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

*'  An  extraordinary  feature  presents  itself  in  this  stage  of  the 
operations  of  Equitable  Commerce.  WTien  the  washerwoman 
comes  to  set  her  price  according  to  the  cost  or  hardness  of  the 
labor  compared  with  others,  it  is  found  that  its  price  bxceeds 
that  of  the  ordinEuy  labor  of  men  !  Of  course,  tlie  washer- 
woman must  have  more  per  hour  than  the  vender  of  house -lota 
or  the  inventor  of  pills !  To  deny  tliis,  is  to  deny  the  very 
foundation  of  the  whole  superstnicture  I  We  must  admit  the 
claims  of  the  hardest  labor  to  the  highest  reward,  or  we  deny 
oiur  own  rights,  extinguish  the  little  light  we  have  obtained, 
and  throw  every  thing  back  into  confusion.  What  is  the  ob- 
stacle to  the  honest  admission  and  free  action  of  this  principle  ? 
What  would  be  the  ultimate  result  of  carrying  it  thoroughly 
out,  and  giving  to  every  one  what  equity  demands  ?  It  would 
result  in  surroundmg  every  one  with  an  abundance,  with 
peace,  liberty,  harmony,  and  security,  and  reduce  the  labor  of 
each  to  two  or  three  hours  per  day." 

"  Tlie  circulating  medium  used  in  Equitable  Commerce  has 
been  a  simple  note  for  a  certain  number  of  hours*  labor  of  a 
definite  kind;  one  form  is  as  follows  :  DUE  TO  BEARER 
ON  DEMAND,  TEN  HOURS'  LABOR  IN  CARPENTER 
WORK — signed  by  the  indwidual  who  is  responsible  for  ils  re- 
demption. As  it  is  necessary  to  measure  and  compare  the  price 
of  this  with  other  labor,  we  use  as  before  mentioned,  one  com- 
mon idea  as  a  rule  of  comparison.  Having  ascertained  that 
corn  costs,  in  a  certain  location,  on  an  average,  two  minutes' 
labor  for  each  pound,  then,  if  the  carpenter  considers  his  labor 
equally  costly  with  that  of  raising  com,  he  signifies  it  by  at- 
taching the  number  of  pounds  of  corn  which  would  be  the 
product  of  ten  hours — thus  :  Due  to  Hie  bearer,  ten  Jiours'  labor 
in  carpenter  work^  or  Uiree  hundred  pounds  of  com.     This  addi- 
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tion  to  the  note  enables  us  not  only  to  compare  one  labor  with 
another,  but  it  gives  the  signer  of  it  an  alternative  in  case  it  is 
not  convenient  for  him  to  give  his  labor  on  demand,  and  there 
can  be  as  many  of  these  alternatives  (all  being  equivalent  to 
each  other)  as  the  responsible  person  may  choose  to  attach  to 
his  note. 

"  If  a  shoemaker  thinks  liis  labor  not  so  costly  as  the  raising 
of  com  (as  he  can  work  all  weathers,  and  with  less  wear  of 
clothing  and  tools),  by  one  quarter,  then  he  can  give  his  note 
for  ten  hours'  labor  in  shoemaking,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-   1 
five  pounds  of  corn,  which  is  one  quarter  less  for  the  same  time. 

"  In  dealing  out  goods  in  a  store,  only  about  one  half  of  the 
time  of  the  keeper  can  be  actually  counted,  even  while  he  is 
the  most  busily  employed ;  so  that,  if  he  considers  this  labor 
equivalent  to  the  raising  of  corn,  he  must  charge  as  much  for 
one  hour  actually  employed,  as  will  compensate  for  two  hours 
— thus  :  Due  to  tJie  bearer  on  demand  ONE  hour  in  merchan-  J 
dising,  or  SIXTY  pounds  of  corn.  Thus,  the  unavoidable  loss 
which  constitutes  one  half  of  the  cost  of  this  part  of  his  busi- 
ness, is  made  up  by  each  customer  in  proportion  to  the  business 
he  transacts." 

*'  *  Not  transferable'  This  condition  is  made  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  labor  note  for  various  reasons  :  first,  we  do  not 
propose,  as  a  general  practice,  to  deal  on  these  new  principles 
with  those  who  do  not  understand  or  appreciate  them,  and  it  is 
necessar)'  to  inform  such  ])crsons  that  the  notes  are  not  intend- 
ed for  them.  Second,  in  the  incipient,  progressive  stage,  there 
will  be  those  who  would  gladly  get  hold  of  the  notes  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  make  trouble  and  embarrass  the  opera- 
tions, instead  of  assisting  them,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  giver 
of  the  note  to  have  the  means  of  protecting  liimself  or  herself 
against  all  such  designs,  which  they  can  effectually  do  by 
exercising  their  right  of  '  sovereignty,'  and  refusing  to  redeem 
the  note  in  such  hands ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  same 
right  of  *  sovereignty'  would  be  equally  exercised  and  vindicated 
by  EI  SING  ABOVE  and  disregarding  tlie  condition,  when  the  rea- 
sons which  gave  rise  to  it  did  not  exist.  To  carry  out  this 
design  it  becomes  necessary  to  leave  the  name  of  the  receiver 
78 
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blank  in  the  printed  form,  to  be  filled  up  at  the  time  of  the  issue 
of  the  note.  *  One  hour's  labor  in  carpenter  vrork^  or  twelve 
270unds  of  corn! 

"  Tlie  twelve  pounds  of  corn  serves  two  purposes :  it  shows 
the  price  which  the  giver  of  the  note  sets  ui)on  his  labor,  as 
compared  with  others,  who  may  rate  their  labor  at  eight,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  pounds,  according  to  the  '  coai  of  it.  Second- 
ly, it  gives  the  signer  of  the  note  an  alternative.  In  case  it  is 
not  convenient  for  him  to  pay  his  note  in  carpenter  work  at  the 
time  required,  he  can  pay  it  in  an  article  which  contains  an 
equivalent  of  labor.  An  article  that,  being  almost  imperishable 
from  year  to  year,  he  can  keep  on  hand,  and  one  that  is  likely 
to  be  always  acceptable  to  the  holder  of  the  note  ;  because  it 
would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  over  suirply  the  demand,  as  it  can 
be  converted  into  milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  poultry,  eggs, 
and  even  exported  in  most  of  these  forms  to  almost  any  part  of 
the  world  to  an  indefinite  extent.  On  these  accounts,  com  is 
an  article  peculiarly  adapted  to  become  the  basis  of  a  circulat- 
ing medium  ;  whereas  many  other  articles,  even  gold  and  silver, 
are  liable  to  over  or  under  supply  the  demand,  and  consequent- 
ly w^ork  sudden  and  ruinous  revolutions.  The  note  is  issued 
by  each  individual,  in  his  individual  capacity,  because  combined 
interests  include  the  elements  of  defeat,  and  destroy  all  respon- 
sibility."—J^?.  Com.  pp.  82,  63,  107,  108,  116,  117. 

Inq.  This  is  sufficient  on  the  "Circulating  Medium."  Their 
Ifist  stated  formula  is,  "  Adaptation  of  the  supply  to  the 
DEMAND."     How  is  this  to  be  understood  ? 

Ex.  Perhaps  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Andrews  fur- 
nishes a  sufficient  answer : 

"  By  Adaptation  of  Supply  to  Demand  is  meant  a  sufficten- 
cy  of  any  variety  of  product,  present  at  every  time  and  place,  to 
meet  the  want  for  tliat  particular  product  which  may  be  felt  at 
die  same  time  and  place.  It  is  wholly  from  the  defect  of  such 
arrangements,  in  the  existing  commercial  system,  as  would 
seciue  such  an  adaptation  of  supply  to  demand,  that  society  is 
afflicted  with  periodical  famine  or  scarcity,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  gluts  of  the  market,  and  consequent  sacrifice  and 
general  bankniptcy,  and,  far  more  important  than  all,  because 
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more  continuous,  with  what  is  called  an  excess  of  labor  in  the 
various  labor  markets  of  the  world,  by  which  thousands  of  men 
and  women  able  to  work  and  willing  to  work  are  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  why  there  should  not  be  as  accurate  a  knowledge  in 
the  community  of  the  statistics  of  supply  and  demand  as  there 
is  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  nor  why  that  knowledge 
should  not  be  applied  to  secure  a  minute,  accurate,  and  punctu- 
al distribution  of  products  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  according 
to  the  wants  of  various  countries,  neighborhoods,  and  individu- 
als. TJic  supposed  excess  of  labor  is  no  more  an  excess  than 
congestion  is  an  excess  of  blood  in  tJie  human  system.  The 
scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium  which  is  now  in  use,  and 
which  is  requisite  for  the  interchange  of  commodities,  is  re- 
garded by  those  who  have  studied  tliis  subject  profoundly  as 
the  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  an  adjustment,  but 
that  scarcity  itself  is  only  a  specific  form  and  instance  of  the 
general  want  of  adaptation  of  supply  to  demand,  which  ex- 
tends far  beyond  all  questions  of  currency — the  supply  of  cir- 
culating medium  being  unequal  to  the  demand  for  it,  owing  to 
the  expensiveness  of  the  substances  selected  for  such  medi- 
um, and  their  consequent  total  unfitness  for  the  purpose. 

"  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  appropriate  ar- 
rangements for  the  adaptation  of  supply  to  demand  are  a  siru  ^ 
qua  non  of  a  true  social  order.     But  the  existence  of  such  ar-  ' 
rangements  is  an  impossibility  in  the  midst  of  the  prevalence 
of  speculation.      But  speculation  has  always  existed,  and  is 
inherent  in  the  present  commercial  system,  and  consequently 
no  adequate  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand  has  ever  been 
had,  or  can  ever  be  had,  while  that  system  remains  in  opera-     , 
tion.    It  is  the  business  of  speculation,  and  hence  of  the  whole    ^  { ^^'^ 
mercantile  profession,  to  confuse  and  becloud  the  knowledge 
of  the  community  upon  this  very  vital  point  of  their  interests, 
and  to  derange  such  natiural  adjustment  as  might  otherwise 
grow  up,  even  in  the  absence  of  full  knowledge  on  the  subject 
— to  create  the  belief  that  there  is  excess  or  deficieucy  when 
there  is  none,  and  to  cause  such  excess  or  deficiency  in  fact 
when  there  would  othcrAvise  be  none,  in  order  to  buy  cheap 
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and  sell  dear.  Speculation  is  not  only  the  vital  element  of 
the  existing  system  of  Commerce,  but  it  will  always  exist  upon 
any  basis  of  exchange  short  of  tlie  Cost  Principle.  The  Cost 
Principle  extinguishes  speculation,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
sequeL  Herein,  then,  is  the  connection  between  these  two  of 
the  five  conditions  of  social  order." — Science  of  Society ,  Part  IL^ 
pp.  38 — 40. 

Liq.  I  have  heard  much  said  of  the  Five  Points  of  Calvin- 
ism. We  now  have  before  us  the  Five  Points  of  Individual 
Sovereigntyism,  viz  :  1.  Individuality.  2.  The  Sovereignty 
OF  EACH  Individual.  3.  Cost  the  limit  of  Price.  4.  A  Cir- 
culating Medium,  founded  on  the  cost  of  labor.  6.  Adap- 
.  tation  of  Supply  to  the  demand.  Tliis  creed  legitimately 
\  carried  into  practice  is  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  tlie 
world  from  its  present  miseries,  and  will  infallibly  result  in 
rendering  the  whole  human  race  orderly,  harmonic  and  happy. 
Consequently,  they  who  believe  and  are  initiated  practically 
into  this  Sovereigntyism  will  be  saved,  and  they  who  believe 
not  will  be  damned,  at  least  as  to  true  order,  harmony  and 
happiness  on  earth.  This  is  certainly  a  creed,  platform,  decla- 
ration of  principles,  covenant  and  constitution  for  a  new  order 
of  society.  It  must  be  believed,  agreed  to,  acted  upon  and 
faithfully  observed  by  all  Lidividual  Sovereigns  who  enter  the 
new  social  order.  I  think  Messrs.  Warren  and  Andrews  would 
have  appeared  to  better  advantage,  in  the  light  of  cmisUtcncy, 
not  to  have  started  with  an  uncpuilified  denunciation  of  all 
creeds,  confessions,  constitutions,  declarations  &:c. ;  since  their 
chief  work  has  been  to  frame  a  most  uncompromising  Platform 
for  universal  man.  Hereafter  I  shall  always  expect  the  devel- 
opment of  a  stringent  creed  from  every  man  who  makes  and- 
creedism  liis  starting  protestation.  But  as  you  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  these  iro?i  bedsteads  per  se,  we  have  only  to  in- 
quire into  the  merits  of  the  creed  before  us.  If  it  be  founded 
in  absolute  truth,  and  if  it  require  only  absolute  righteousness, 
we  are  bound  to  embrace  it.  But  before  you  proceed  to  criti- 
cise it,  I  would  hke  to  learn  something  of  the  number  and 
success  of  its  disciples  ? 

Ex.  My  information  is  comparatively  meager  on  these  points. 
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But  I  will  furnish  such  as  I  possess.  I  learn  from  Mr.  War- 
ren's statements  in  "  Practical  Details,"  that  he  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  in  the  year  1827,  and  experimented  on  his  theoiy 
of  "  Equitable  Commerce,"  by  opening  a  store  on  a  small 
scale.  In  1829,  he  wound  up  this  experiment,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  that  his 
theory  was  practicable.  In  1842,  he  tried  the  experiment  over 
again  in  a  store  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  for  nearly  the  same 
length  of  time,  with  equal  success.  Having  thus  worked  out 
his  practical  demonstrations  alone,  Mr.  W.  proceeded  to  propa- 
gate his  theory,  and  to  induce  his  disci j)les  to  form  Equitable 
Villages  for  the  more  general  carrying  out  of  his  theory. 

From  the  Preface  to  "  Practical  Details,"  by  Mr.  Andrews,  it 
would  appear  that  two  of  these  Equitable  Villages  have  been 
estabhshed.     He  says : 

"  We  have  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Y"ork  (and  also  in  Ohio), 
a  trial,  and,  as  we  hope,  a  model  village,  in  a  beginning  stage 
of  growth,  but  which  has  sprung  into  existence  under  favoring 
circumstances,  and  exhibits  much  promise  of  furnishing  a  suc- 
cessful and  practical  illustration  of  the  true  basis  of  social  life. 
We  have  secured  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  acres  of 
land,  of  a  medium  quality,  lying  across  the  track  of  one  of  the 
railroads  nmning  from  this  city,  within  four  miles  of  the  ocean, 
and  about  forty  distant  from  New  York,  and  combining  in  the 
location  a  large  proportion  of  advantages  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended. Upon  this  domain  a  rudimental  town  or  city  is  laid 
out  by  alleys,  streets,  and  avenues,  dividing  the  plot  into  lots 
of  one  acre  nearly,  four  of  which  lots  are  included  between 
the  streets  and  avenues,  forming  a  square,  two  of  the  four 
being  divided  from  the  remaining  two  by  an  alley.  Each  indi- 
vidual is  Umited  in  the  purchase  to  not  more  than  three  acres, 
as  the  object  is  not  agriculture  on  the  large  scale,  but  a  town 
of  diversified  occupations.  The  amount  of  land  thus  limited 
is  ample  for  gardening  purposes,  play  and  pleasure-grounds, 
retiracy,  fresh  air,  etc.  Those  who  desire  to  procure  farms  can 
do  so  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town.  These  lands  are  sold 
to  such  persons  as  are  acceptable  to  some  ojie  of  the  first  ten 
purchasers — a  precaution  of  expediency  to  prevent  their  being 
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taken  up  by  ignorant  immigrants  or  other  persons  obviously 
imfit  for  such  an  undertaking,  who  might  be  attracted  to  them 
merely  by  their  cheapness.  The  acre  lots  are  sold  to  the  set- 
tlers AT  COST,  that  is,  in  the  small  quantity  at  precisely  the 
same  price  per  acre  at  which  the  whole  tracts  are  bought  from 
the  original  holders,  who  are  in  no  way  interested  in  the  move- 
ment. They  comei,  including  an  addition  to  the  acre  for  tlie 
avenues,  the  assessment  for  cost  of  surveying,  title,  etc.,  at 
about  iu'cniy  dollars  each.  The  land  is  covered  by  shrubs  hav- 
ing thick,  strong  roots,  and  requires  a  considerable  outlay  to  clear 
it  and  bring  it  into  cultivation  ;  but  as  that  outlay  may  be  made 
in  the  labor  of  the  settler,  it  is  not  the  same  thing  to  those  who 
are  destitute,  or  nearly  destitute,  of  money,  as  a  liigher  price  in 
cash  payment. 

"  The  conditions  of  settlement  at  the  village  in  Ohio  are 
somewhat  different,  owing  to  price  and  quantity  of  land,  but 
the  principle  the  same.  Those  who  desire  tlie  particulars  in 
relation  to  it,  or  further  information  in  relation  to  the  New^  York 
village,  are  authorized  to  address  letters  of  sj)ecific  inquiry  to 
Josiah  Warren,  Modern  Times,  Thompson's  Station,  Long  Isl- 
and, New  York,  or  to  the  writer  of  this  Preface,  at  New  York 
City.  They  will  receive  in  return  a  circular  containing  an- 
swers to  their  inquiries,  or  a  private  letter,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  information  they  may  desire.  After  getting  such 
rephes,  and  after  an  attentive  perusal,  study,  and  thorough 
mastering  of  the  '  Science  of  Society,'  '  Equitable  Commerce,' 
and  these  '  Pmctical  Details,'  we  recommend  all  those  who  arc 
desirous  of  removing  to  an  equitable  village,  first  to  visit  it,  and 
remain  long  enough  on  the  ground  to  form  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  those  who  are  already  there,  to  penetrate  thor- 
oughly their  designs,  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  imbued,  and 
the  extent  of  their  moral  and  material  means  of  accomplishing 
what  they  propose.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  movement, 
that  we  assume  no  responsibihties  for  each  other,  and  hence 
we  wish  all  who  may  see  fit  to  join  us,  to  be  tlioroughly  well 
informed  of  every  thing  which  may  enable  them  to  act  under- 
standingly  for  themselves,  assuming  their  own  burdens." — 
Prac.  Detaih,  pj).  G.  7. 
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As  to  the  number  of  profcssec^  Individual  Sovereigns  in  the 
tvi"©  Villages  and  scattered  abroad,  I  have  no  authentic 
information.  From  all  I  have  read  and  heard,  I  should  infer 
that  several  thousands  of  persons  had  embraced  the  new  creed, 
or  at  least  were  strongly  inclined  to  do  so.  But  having  no  reli- 
able data  from  which  to  calculate,  I  can  make  no  definite  state- 
ment. 

Inq.  I  propose  then,  that  you  proceed  without  further  delay 
to  your  criticisms. 

Ex.  I  have  many  and  serious  objections  to  Individual  Sover- 
eignty ism,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  state  plainly  under  their 
respective  heads.  There  are  many  truths,  and  also  many 
valuable  suggestions,  in  the  three  Works  from  which  I  have 
been  quoting.  All  these  I  cheerfully  and  thankfully  accept 
at  their  intrinsic  value.  You  will  not  expect  me  to  specify 
and  commend  points  of  agreement.  I  must  economize  time 
and  space  by  confining  myself  to  points  of  objection.  I  will 
present  these  objections  under  three  general  heads,  viz  : — 
I.  Objections  to  the  chctrinc  of  "  Indivuluul  Sovereignty.''  II. 
Objections  to  the  doctrine  of  "  Cost  the  Ihnit  of  Price.''  III.  Ob- 
jections tc  th^  general  theory  as  a  social  system. 

I.  Objections  to  the  doctrine  of  Individual  Sovereignty. 

1.  It  is  an  irreligious,  imlnoral  and  licentious  doctrine.  It 
ignores  God  the  supreme  Sovereign.  It  knows  no  God.  It 
knows  no  essential  divine  principles.  It  knows  no  absolute, 
universal,  all-binding  laws  to  which  a  common  appeal  can  be 
rehgiously  made.  The  Individual  is  supreme  legislator  and 
judge  for  him  or  herself  on  all  questions  of  self-interest.  Hear 
Mr.  Warren  : 

"  True  rehgion  is  my  individual  religion,  and  so  with  every 
one  else's.  No  two  have  precisely  the  same  conception  of  it  I 
The  recognition  of  the  inherent  right  of  individuality  is  the 
only  harmonizer.  True  morality  is  my  particular  morality; 
true  virtue  is  my  virtue  ;  sound  reason  is  my  particular  reason- 
ing ;  *  the  highest  grade  of  intelhgence'  is  my  particular  intel- 
ligence ;  and  all  this  is  equally  true,  relatively,  of  every  other 
individual.  The  idea  of  any  one  standard  must  be  given  up, 
and  every  one  allowed  to  be  his  own  standard,  before  we  shall 
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take  the  first  step  toward  harjnonious  adjustment.  As  soon  as 
each  is  recognized  as  being,  or  containing,  his  own  standard, 
then  all  disputes  and  contests,  in  regard  to  Liberty,  Rehgion, 
Morality,  Virtue,  Sound  Pteason,  and  every  thing  of  the  kind, 
are  suddenly  silenced  forever." — Frac.  Details,  p,  82. 

Hear  Mr.  Andrews :  "  We  have  among  the  acceptors  of 
these  truths  aheady,  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  artisans, 
and  farmers,  christians,  infidels  and  atheists." — Preface  to  Prac. 
Details,  j).  6.  "  The  Sovereignty  of  the  Individual  which  I 
talk  about  is  the  Sovereignty  of  every  Individual."  "  It  de- 
mands of  me  that  1  permit  every  man  and  every  woman  ,to 
think,  speak  and  do  whatever  seemeth  good  to  them  in  their 
own  eyes,  laying  down  the  least  shadow  of  claim  to  the  right  on 
my  part  to  suj^iress  them,  either  directly  or  through  the  power  of 
the  State,  the  Church,  public  odium,  or  otherwise— only  limit- 
ed by  the  line  that  they  do  not  throw  the  burdensome  conse- 
quences of  their  conduct  on  mc,  and  that  they  leave  me  the 
same  amount  of  freedom."  "  My  doctrine  is  simply,  that  it  is 
an  intolerable  impertinence  for  me  to  thrust  myself  into  your 
affairs  of  the  heart,  to  Jeterniine  for  you  what  woman  (or 
w^omen)  you  love  well  enough  or  purely  enough  to  hve  with, 
or  how  many  you  are  capable  of  loving.  I  demand  that  you 
simply  let  me  alone  to  settle  the  most  intimate,  and  dehcate, 
and  sacred  affairs  of  my  private  life  in  the  same  manner." — 
LovCy  Marriage  and  Divorce,  pp.  GO,  G7. 

Thus  we  have  the  bold  avowal  that  every  Individual  is  su- 
preme legislator  and  judge,  to  determine  what  is  right  for  him 
or  her  to  do  in  all  cases  ;  and  others  have  no  right,  even  to  hold 
up  to  "  public  odium,"  the  most  unprincipled  libertine  or  de- 
moralizer— unless  the  wretch  has  done  something  to  their 
individual  cost  I  They  must  not  denounce  or  give  pubhc 
warning  against  him,  to  save  all  the  innocent  in  the  land  from 
his  vile  artifices.  He  says  he  believes  in  Moloch  or  Beelzebub 
for  a  God,  or  no  God  at  all  but  his  own  lust  and  will.  WTiat 
of  HwZ  ?  he  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  be  fellowshiped  and 
esteemed  as  a  worthy  member  of  the  new  and  true  order  of 
society.  He  beheves  it  right  to  practice  Free  Love  sexual 
promiscuity,  whenever  he  can  charm  his  neighbor's  wives  and 
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daughters.  This  is  just  as  right  as  it  is  for  others  to  live  a  life 
of  chastity;  He  is  a  Sovereign  ;  he  has  his  own  idea  of  Vir- 
tue ;  and  his  virtue  is  as  good  as  Jesus  Christ's !  He  drinks 
and  sells  intoxicating  beverages.  He  gets  intoxicated  occa- 
sionally. He  entices  all  the  young  people  he  can  into  the  habit 
of  drinking  such  beverages.  He  keeps  a  brothel,  or  a  gambling 
hell,  and  goes  about  armed  to  the  teeth  with  deadly  weapons. 
He  kidnaps  friendless  negro  children  and  sells  them !  With 
km  all  this  is  right.  Therefore  it  is  right ;  just  as  right  for  hira 
as  the  contrary  is  for  others.  No  one  must  disfellowship, 
denounce  or  censure  him,  unless  personally  a  sufferer  of  some 
unmistakable  damage.  He  is  a  good  member  of  the  new  order 
of  society.  Only  say  so,  and  all  will  be  harmony  at  once ! 
Would  it  not  be  an  irresistible  inducement  fyx  decent  people 
to  hurry  out  of  the  old  order  of  society  into  neighborhoods  con- 
secrated to  such  social  harmony  I  Nevertheless,  some  people 
will  prefer  to  stay  in  Egypt,  rather  than  emigrate  to  such  a 
Canaan. 

hiq.  Are  you  sure  that  you  do  the  doctrine  of  Individual 
Sovereignty  no  injustice,  in  charging  upon  it  irrehgion,  immo- 
rality and  Ucentiousness  ?  Probably  the  Individual  Sovereigns 
generally  believe  in  God,  in  Nature,  in  Nature's  laws  and  in 
some  essential  principles  of  righteousness.  They  certainly 
insist  strenuously  on  Equity  and  Justice  in  Commerce.  Is  not 
Justice  a  divine  principle  according  to  your  own  standard? 

Ex.  True,  Justice  is  one  of  my  acknowledged  sovereign 
divine  principles,  and  the  Individual  Sovereigns  insist  on  that 
particular  application  of  it  which  belongs  to  trade.  So  far  well. 
But  has  not  Justice  many  other  equally,  if  not  still  more,  im- 
portant appUcations  ?  Yet  they  see  no  other.  Justice  is  noth- 
ing to  them  out  of  commerce.  They  do  not  give  it  the  dignity 
of  a  universal,  fundamental  principle.  They  do  not  give  it  any 
understandable  definition  or  appHcation  except  to  Irade.  "  Cost 
the  limit  of  Price''  is  their  Justice — a  mere  equivocal  fragment 
of  absolute  Justice  I  As  to  all  other  concerns,  one's  justice 
may  be  another's  injustice,  yet  both  stand  on  a  level  of  Sever- - 
eign  rectitude.  If  they  trade  by  the  formula,  "  Cost  the  limit 
of  Price,"  that  is  religion  and  morahty  enough.  Social  order, 
79 
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harmony  and  happiness  require  notliing  more.  But  if  they 
believe  in  GJod,  or  in  universal  laws  of  Nature  whioh  apply  to 
human  conduct,  why  not  say  so  ?  Why  ignore  them  ?  Why 
not  distinctly  proclaim  and  urge  them  ?  But  their  silence  con- 
cerning them  proves,  either  that  they  have  no  such  principles, 
or  that  they  deem  them  of  no  importance  to  human  happiness. 
/  2.  It  is  a  radically  false  doctrine.  Every  human  being  has 
■  a  proper  integral  individuality,  and  of  course  absolutely  invio- 
i  lable  rights.  These  are  to  be  acknowledged  and  respected  by 
.  all  other  individuals.  This  matter  is  well  settled  in  my  social 
system.  But  what  sense  is  there,  or  what  truth  is  there,  in  de- 
claring every  Individual  to  be  a  Sovereign  ?  Over  tchom,  or 
over  wluUy  is  each  Individual  a  Sovereign  ?  Over  himself  and 
his  property  ?  Not  so.  He  and  his  property  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  God ;  not  one  of  which  can  he  violate  with  impunity ; 
not  one  of  which  can  he  repeal  or  amend.  These  are  laws 
wliich  hold  in  subjection  every  part  of  his  nature,  and  every 
thing  in  which  he  has  an  interest.  Wliat  God  in  those  laws 
has  made  rights  whether  physiologically  or  morally,  the  subject 
cannot  make  wrong.  How  then  is  he  an  Indiv^idual  Sovereign? 
It  is  altogether  a  misnomer  to  call  him  such.  He  is  only  an 
Lidividual  Subject  endowed  with  certain  inahenable  rights; 
and  all  real  Sovereignty  is  in  divine  principles  or  laws,  or  pri- 
marily in  God. 

Liq.  Perhaps  all  tliis  will  be  granted  in  your  sense ;  but  in 
another  sense,  it  will  be  contended  that  each  individual  is  a 
sovereign  judge  for  liimself,  as  to  what  GJod's  laws  require,  and 
as  to  all  his  own  riglits,  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Ex.  Then  why  not  say  so  ?  Wliy  set  up  a  hollow,  high- 
sounding  assumption?  But  it  is  not  unqualifiedly  true  that 
each  individual  is  a  sovereign  judge  of  what  God's  laws  re- 
quire, and  as  to  his  own  rights,  duties  and  responsibihties.  Is 
an  ignorant,  inexperienced,  sensual,  prejudiced,  passionate, 
selfish,  unreasonable  man  a  sovereign  judge  of  these  matters  ? 
Is  he  fit  to  judge  the  various  questions  thence  arising  ?  Has 
he  a  right  to  defy  and  trample  under  foot  the  judgment  of  all 
others  ?  Does  he  not  need  the  judgment  of  more  intelligent, 
experienced,  spiritual,  unprejudiced,  benevolent,  reasonable 
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persons  than  himself?  And  if  he  proudly  follows  his  men 
regardless  of  theirsy  will  he  not  be  a  miserable  creature  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  ?  Let  him  not  be  inflated  wth  self-conceit 
and  pride.  Let  him  place  a  just  estimate  on  himself  and  on 
others.  Let  him  pay  due  respect  to  intelligence,  experience, 
reason;  wisdom  and  goodness  in  others.  Let  him  ask  counsel 
and  hear  the  reasons  of  the  most  competent.  When  he  at- 
tempts judgment,  let  him  be  sure  he  is  in  his  own  best  mood 
to  judge.  Then,  if  he  cannot  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
with  others,  let  him  follow  his  highest  light  and  take  the  con- 
sequences. This  is  his  prerogative  of  judgment.  But  the 
Sovereignty  of  it,  after  all,  is  exceedingly  subjective.  The 
doctrine  objected-  to  is  certainly  false.  It  runs  Individuality  to 
an  unnatural  extreme.  It  magnifies  it  far  beyond  the  reality. 
It  makes  human  beings  much*  more  independent  of  each  other 
than  they  are.  It  instigates  them  to  dissolve  connections  in 
which  nature  has  bound  them  together  for  their  individual  and 
social  good. 

3.  It  is  essentially  a  selfish,  anti-social  and  discordant  doc- 
trine. It  says  to  the  weak.  You  need  not  the  help  of  the 
strong ;  set  them  at  arm's  end,  and  tell  them  that  you  ask  no 
favors.  It  says  to  the  strong,  Take  care  of  yourselves,  and  let 
the  weak  do  the  same.  Naked  justice  and  equity  in  Commerce 
is  all>that  any  fellow  creature  needs  at  your  hands.  It  says  to 
the  ignorant,  You  know  best  for  yourself  Set  the  intelligent 
and  the  wise  at  defiance.  Tell  them  you  are  an  Individual 
Sovereign  on  your  own  account.  It  says  to  the  inexperienced 
youth.  Dash  on  from  the  spur  of  your  own  impulses.  Heed 
not  the  restraining  counsels  of  experience.  Tell  your  elders 
to  mind  their  own  business,  and  you  will  mind  yours.  It  says 
to  children.  Make  haste  to  assert  your  own  Individual  Sover- 
eignty. Open  your  books  of  debt  and  credit  with  your  parents 
and  each  other.  Set  up,  each  for  him  or  herself,  as  soon  as 
you  possibly  can.  The  family  group  is  prone  to  clannishness. 
Individualize  to  the  utmost  It  says  to  husbands  and  wives. 
Do  not  consider  yourselves  one,  but  two.  Keep  your  interests 
as  separate  as  possible.  Be  independent  of  each  other.  Fol- 
low your  respective  attractions  in  amative  matters  wherever 
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they  may  lead  you.  Hold  each  other  to  be  Individual  Sover- 
eigns, at  full  liberty  to  court  and  be  courted  by  others,  just  as 
if  you  had  never  been  attached  to  each  other.  Wife,  claim 
nothing  of  your  husband  which  you  are  not  equally  wiUing  he 
should  bestow  on  another  woman.  Husband,  make  no  objec- 
tion to  your  wife's  having  amours  with  whomsoever  she  pleases. 
It  is  her  right.  If  she  wishes  to  breed  children  from  better 
seed  than  yours,  let  her  have  her  choice.  It  is  her  natural 
'  right ;  she  is  an  Individual  Sovereign.  Finally,  let  there  be 
no  covenants,  compacts,  constitutions,  laws,  or  associations  of 
interest,  whether  comiubial,  pecuniary  or  political,  among  man- 
kind. Let  every  one,  at  his  or  her  own  cost,  do  that  which 
seemeth  right  in  his  or  her  own  eyes.  And  let  no  one  ever 
"  censure"  another  for  so  doing,  even  though  he  be  the  most 
pestilent  of  hypocrites,  or  demoralizing  of  seducers.  Where 
there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  crime ;  and  where  each  individual 
is  sole  judge  of  his  own  conduct,  no  other  person  can  rightfully 
inflict  even  "  censure."  Is  social  order,  harmony  and  happiness 
to  result  from  such  a  doctrine  ?  So  contend  the  apostles  of 
Individual  Sovereigntyism.  Let  them  try  it.  When  darkness 
brings  forth  hght  and  thorns  produce  grapes,  this  doctrine  will 
promote  these  good  fruits. 

4.  This  doctrine  is  self-contradictory  and  equivocal.  Look 
at  it.  Each  person  is  an  Individual  Sovereign,  and  has  an 
absolute  right  to  do  what  he  or  she  likes,  at  his  or  her  "  own 
cost."  What  is  one's  own  cost  ?  Who  shall  judge  ?  The  doer  ? 
or  his  neighbors  ?  For  example  :  I  open  a  saloon  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  beverages,  also  for  gambhng,  also  for  genteel, 
physiological  amative  gratifications.  I  make  my  establishment 
as  attractive  as  possible.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  of  fashion  are 
my  customers.  We  are  constantly  inviting  the  young  Individ- 
ual Sovereigns  of  the  vicinity  to  join  our  dancing  parties,  and 
to  participate  in  our  delectable  orgies.  Their  parents,  unable 
to  repress  their  natural  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  their  sons 
and  daughters,  and  equally  unable  to  repress  their  conviction 
that  serious  mischiefs  will  result  from  such  associations 
and  indulgences,  feel  an  invincible  repugnance  to  my  opera- 
tions.    They  entreat  their  children  to  keep  away  from  my 
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establishment  unci  its  hangers  on.  Some  of  them  hearken  and 
refrain.  The  more  giddy  and  self-willed  refuse.  They  like 
the  entertainments  I  furnish,  and  assert  their  Individual  Sover- 
eignty. Who  shall  be  judge  ?  Half  of  these  children  become 
drunkards  and  hbertines.  Bitter  consequences  result  to  them, 
and  of  course  to  their  parents,  relatives,  friends  and  neighbors. 
At  whose  cost  is  my  deviltry  enacted  ?  Who  shall  judge  ? 
Wfien  shall  judgment  be  exercised  ?  After  the  mischief  has 
become  ripe  and  rotten  ?  or  when  tlie  evil  seed  is  being  sown  ? 
The  children  are  entreated,  but  are  Sovereigns  and  ud/l  go 
ahead.  I  am  remonstrated  with,  but  resent  it,  assert  my  Sover- 
eignty, and  bid  my  impertinent  neighbors  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness. Moreover,  I  hold  up  my  brassy  face  and  challenge  the 
remonstrants  to  show  wherein  I  have  done  any  thing  at  tfteir 
cost.  "  You  are  making  my  son  a  drunkard,"  says  one  indig- 
nant father.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  drunk  yet  ?  "  No  ;  but 
I  have  seen  tendencies  towards  it,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
one,  if  he  keeps  on,  and  a  beggar  too."  Is  he  not  a  Sovereign  ? 
**  Yes."  Have  I  ever  forced  him  to  drink  ?  "  No ;  but  you  are 
constantly  tempting  him,  and  he  will  fall."  Tliat  is  his  concern ; 
not  mine,  nor  yours.  Treat  him  according  to  our  creed,  and  let 
him  exercise  his  own  Sovereignty  at  his  oivn  cost.  "  Alas,  it 
will  be  to  the  cost  of  his  father,  mother,  relations  and  neigh- 
bors I"  It  has  not  been  so  yet,  has  it  ?  "  No ;  but  it  will  be." 
Wait  till  ticen,  before  you  complain.  Let  us  stick  to  our  creed. 
It  will  work  well  on  the  whole.  A  broken-hearted  mother  finds 
her  daughter  seduced  and  soon  to  become  a  mother,  but  so 
miserable  in  health  that  she  needs  constant  sympathy  and 
nursing.  But  her  next  younger  daughter  is  one  of  tlie  most 
attractive  visiters  at  my  saloon,  and  is  passing  tlirough  the 
same  mill  that  has  ruined  her  sister.  The  charmers  are  in 
full  blast,  and  the  sorcer^^  is  irresistible  I  The  mother  implores, 
but  in  vain.  Individual  Sovereignty  in  the  infatuated  daugh- 
ter, and  Individual  Sovereignty  in  me,  caj-ry  the  day.  There  is 
no  peaceable  remedy,  unless  it  be  to  starve  me  out  by  refusing 
to  deal  with  me.  But  my  customers  are  too  numerous  for  tficU, 
The  only  other  remedy  is  violence — a  resort  to  mobocracy  or 
to  deadly  weapons.     Queer  Individual  Sovereignty  I     Yet  it 
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would  come  in  the  last  resort,  and  the  vaunted  high  harmony 
of  supreme  Individualism  would  end  in  savagcisni.  The  fact 
is,  human  beings  are  so  interested  together  in  the  various 
circles  of  life,  that  the  real  welfare  of  one  is  the  welfare  of 
many,  yea,  of  all.  Consequently,  every  wrong  perpetrated 
must  bring  evil  consequences  more  or  less  on  all.  No  evil  doer 
can  take  the  whole  cost  of  his  actions  on  himself,  nor  will  they 
fall  alone  on  the  immediate  victims  of  his  wickedness.  Many 
will  have  to  bear  them.  If  so,  these  many  have  a  right  to 
l)rutcst  against  and  oppose  all  that  they  deem  wrong  in  his 
conduct.  And  if  so,  what  becomes  of  his  Individual  Sover- 
eignty ?  He  has  not  one  particle  of  right  to  do  ivrong ;  because 
all  wrong  will  be  more  or  less  to  the  cost  of  others.  Tlie 
doctrine  nullifies  itself. 

Again ;  this  doctrine  contradicts  itself  flatly,  in  prohibiting 
one  individual  ever  to  "censure"  another,  or  to  bring  "pub- 
lic odium"  on  him  for  his  conduct  or  doctrines,  (with  the 
proviso,  of  course,  that  he  lays  no  burden  of  cost  on  others.) 
But  suppose  I  am  intelligently  and  conscientiously  confident  in 
my  most  dehberate  convictions,  that  another's  conduct,  or  doc- 
trines, or  both,  are  wrong,  mischievous  and  utterly  subversive 
of  human  welfare.  lie  thinks,  or  pretends  to  think,  the  con- 
trary. He  has  not  actually  injured  me  personally,  but  is 
teacliing  and  doing  what  I  am  certain  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
our  eommon  being,  and  what  will  inflict  incalculable  injury  on 
thousands,  perhaps  millions.  Now  I  am  an  Individual  Sover- 
eign ;  but  where  is  my  freedom  of  speech  and  the  ])ress  ? 
Where  is  my  freedom  of  conscience  ?  Where  is  my  right  to 
expose,  denounce,  "  censure"  and  bring  "  pubhc  odium"  on  the 
evil  doer  and  teacher?  If  I  could  speak,  write  and  exert  my 
personal  influence  freely  against  him,  I  could  so  arouse  and 
direct  pubUc  opinion  as  to  drive  him  into  deserved  obscurity 
and  contempt.  I  could  render  him  powerless  for  mischief, 
without  inflicting  any  other  punishment  on  him  than  that  of 
moral  rebuke  and  disfellowship.  Have  I  any  right  to  do  so  as 
an  Individual  Sovereign  ?  If  I  have  not,  my  Sovereignty  is  a 
very  sorry  one.  If  I  have,  then  it  is  my  right  to  "  censiure'* 
and  bring  "  public  odium"  on  another  Sovereign,  even  though 
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he  deny  that  he  is  exercising  his  Sovereignty  to  any  body's 
injury.  Here  again  is  a  controversy,  and  who  shall  be  arbiter? 
Either  moral  might,  or  brute  might.  How  are  such  contradic- 
tions to  be  reconciled  ? 

6.  This  doctrine  is  delusive  and  impracticable.  It  comes 
forth  witli  high-sounding  words,  which  mean  Uttle  or  no  tiling. 
It  flatters  individuals  that  they  have  an  Individual  Sovereign- 
ty, which  they  have  not ;  that  they  have  an  independence, 
wliich  they  have  not ;  and  that  they  may  rightfully  take  liber- 
ties, which  they  cannot.  It  promises  them  freedom  which 
makes  them  slaves  of  moral  corruption.  It  allures  them  to 
settle  in  Equitable  Villages,  with  assurances  that  no  creed,  no 
bigotry,  no  "  censiue,"  no  "  public  odium"  will  ever  be  imposed 
on  them  tliere ;  when  in  fact  an  arbitrary  creed  has  already 
been  placarded  over  the  door  of  the  new  social  order ;  when 
public  opinion  witliin  that  order  has  already  predetermined 
what  it  will  and  will  not  tolerate  ;  and  when  a  troublesome  dis- 
sentient is  as  certain  to  be  starved  out,  as  the  toad  in  a  certain 
good  woman's  tea  kettle  was  to  be  scalded  to  death  if  he  did  not 
seasonably  jump  out  I  Practically  there  never  was  and  never 
can  be  any  such  Lidividual  Sovereignty,  independence  and 
freedom  as  this  doctrine  pretends.  Compare  with  these  the 
individuality,  rights,  liberties,  obligations  and  responsibihties 
set  forth  in  my  Social  System,  and  form  your  own  opinion  as  to 
wliich  is  superior. 

I/iq.  I  have  compared  and  decided  without  hesitation.  But  I 
confess  you  have  exhibited  much  stronger  objections  to  the 
doctrine  of  Individual  Sovereignty  than  I  had  suspected  to 
exist.  I  really  hope  you  will  not  make  out  such  formidable  ones 
against  "  Cost  the  hmit  of  Price  ;"  for  I  am  much  prepossessed 
in  favor  of  that  idea.     Please  proceed. 

JSx.  11.  Objections  to  tlie  doctrine  of  "Cost  the  limit  of 
Price."  You  say  you  are  much  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the 
idea  that  "Cost  should  be  the  Umit  of  Price."  So  was  I  until 
on  thorough  acquaintance  I  found  how  unqualifiedly  the  doc- 
trine was  asserted,  how  much  it  was  over  magnified,  what  use 
was  to  be  made  of  it,  and  how  impracticable  it  must  prove. 
Messrs.  Warren  and  Andrews  say  many  true  and  good  tilings 
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against  commerce  as  it  is,  and  in  favor  of  substituting  cost  for 
va/ue  as  the  basis  of  equitable  commerce.  But  I  object  to 
their  doctrine  of  "Cost  the  Hmit  of  Price"  for  several  reasons. 

1.  It  is  too  ultra,  unqualified  and  exclusive.  In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  cost  ought  to  be  the  limit  of  price ;  i.  e.  if  cost 
could  be  exactly  ascertained ;  if  not,  then  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable. But  there  are  cases  in  which,  if  cost  could  be  exactly 
ascertained,  it  ought  not  to  be  the  hmit  of  price.  I  will  refer 
to  several  classes  of  such  cases.  1st  Cases  in  which  persons 
become  rightfully  seized  of  natural  wealth  in  land,  minerals, 
water  privileges,  timber,  animals,  fruits  &c.  Messrs.  Warren 
and  Andrews  entirely  exclude  natural  wealth  from  their  cate- 
gory of  Individual  property,  and  declare  that  what  costs  noth- 
ing is  never  to  be  priced.  It  belongs  to  the  race  in  conunon, 
and  every  one  has  an  equal  right  to  it.  Suppose  then  that  a 
worthy  Individual  Sovereign  purchases  a  lot  of  land  in  some 
Equitable  Village.  The  next  year,  he  discovers  a  rich  mine  of 
silver  ore  in  it,  or  a  coal  bed,  or  a  valuable  stone  quarry,  or  an 
excellent  sprmg  of  water  sufficient  for  the  whole  Village,  or  a 
pecuharly  dchcious  kind  of  wild  fruit.  Have  all  his  neighbor 
Sovereigns  a  right  to  it  gratis  ?  As  good  a  right  to  it  as  he 
has  ?  It  has  cost  him  nothing.  It  is  natural  wealth.  But  its 
value  is  great  to  all  who  can  obtain  it.  It  is  on  his  own  land. 
Still  it  cost  him  nothing.  Perhaps  he  has  no  capital  and  no 
skill,  perhaps  no  health,  to  make  an  advantageous  use  of  it. 
But  several  of  his  neighbors  Jiave.  May  they  appropriate  it  at 
cost ;  i.  e.  gratis?  Clearly  this  would  be  unjust  I  It  would  be 
as  unjust  for  them,  as  it  would  be  for  the  proprietary  discoverer 
to  make  value  the  standard  of  price.  Equity  would  dictate 
that  a  reasonable  medium  between  cost  and  valu€  should  be  the 
price.  2d.  Cases  of  natural  genius,  gift,  skill  &c.  There  are 
persons  remarkably  endowed  in  one  or  two  respects,  and  yet 
deficient  in  ordinary  capabihties  for  producing  the  necessaries 
of  life.  They  can  earn  httle  at  physical  labor,  little  at  the 
common  intellectual  industries.  They  have  natural  wealth  in 
their  rare  gifts,  and  that  wealth  is  of  great  value  to  others. 
To  them  it  comes  almost  without  cost,  without  an  efibrt.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  deal  it  out  to  others.     Now  have  others  a  right  to 
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this  natural  wealth  of  genius,  talent,  gift,  skill,  at  cost  ?  Will 
they  claim  it  gratis,  or  measure  it  by  ounces  of  corn,  as  having 
cost  next  to  nothing  ?  If  so,  the  possessor  may  have  to  crawl 
through  a  life  of  pauperism,  or  subsist  on  alms  while  actually 
enriching  thousands  and  conferring  happiness  on  milhons. 
Clearly  this  would  be  unjust.  Equity  would  dictate  that  cost 
and  value  should  both  be  considered,  in  determining  price. 
3d.  Cases  of  inheritance,  donation,  or  accidental  possession.  A 
man  comes  into  possession  of  land,  cattle,  goods,  &c.  &c.,  by 
the  Will  of  a  deceased  parent,  relative,  or  friend.  Another 
receives  property  by  gift  of  some  living  friend.  Another  acci- 
dentally finds  sundry  valuables,  by  land  or  at  sea,  for  which 
there  is  no  rightful  claimant.  Each  of  these  persons  needs  to 
sell  or  exchange  portions  of  this  property.  It  cost  them  little 
or  nothing.  Is  cost  Hie  limit  of  'price,  in  such  cases?  Clearly 
not.  4th.  Cases  of  increased  value  in  property,  by  the  opening 
of  new  facilities  for  transporting,  or  manufacturing,  or  properly 
using  it  Here  is  a  widow  and  her  seven  children,  left  by  their 
deceased  husband  and  father  in  possession  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  near  a  good  water  privilege,  which  cost  him  but 
five  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  all  they  possess.  A  capitaUst  de- 
signs to  build  up  a  large  manufacturing  establishment  on  said 
privilege.  Both  parties  desire  to  deal  equitably.  It  is  submit- 
ted to  Mr.  Josiali  Warren  to  decide  wlujl  the  capitalist  shall  pay 
the  widow  and  children  for  their  land.  Will  he  say,  "Cost  is 
the  limit  of  Price"  ?  Or,  Uke  a  man  of  justice  and  common 
sense,  will  he  take  both  cost  and  value  into  account,  and  render 
an  equitable  verdict  ?  An  Individual  Sovereign  bought  a  tract 
of  heavy  woodland  in  a  back  region  of  country,  a  few  years 
ago,  for  fifty  cents  an  acre.  Unexpectedly  a  Railroad  was  pro- 
jected and  built  through  that  land ;  and  it  is  now  fairly  worth, 
as  prices  range  in  a  neighboring  Equitable  Village  of  Individu- 
al Sovereigns,  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  Will  they  all  insist  on 
getting  what  wood  and  timber  their  brother  has  to  spare  at  cost  ? 
If  they  should,  would  it  be  Equitable  Cmnrnerce  ?  The  sort  of 
justice  which  I  am  accustomed  to  venerate  answers  *'  no;  con- 
sider both  cost  and  vahie  in  fixing  the  price."  I  might  mention 
other  classes  of  cases,  but  these  four  will  suflice.  So  I  object, 
80 
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that  "Cost  the  hmit  of  Price"  is  a  doctrine  too  ultra,  unqualified 
and  exchisive. 

2.  It  is  a  self-contradictory  doctrine,  as  expounded  by  Messrs. 
Warren  and  Andrews.  They  first  make  each  Individual  the 
determinator  of  cost^  as  respects  all  he  has  to  sell.  Next  they 
make  repugnance  of  labor,  or  pain  and  disagreeableness  of 
production,  a  principal  ingredient  of  cost.  And  then  they 
compel  the  sellers  to  compete  in  the  market,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  purchasing  Sovereigns  have  a  perfect  right  to 
buy  of  the  Sovereign  who  will  sell  cheapest.  What  follows  ? 
That  those  sellers  whose  skill,  tact,  capital,  or  other  advantages 
enable  them  to  sell  lowest  command  the  market,  and  the  devil 
is  left  to  take  the  hindmost,  just  as  in  the  present  prevailing 
course  of  trade.     This  is  equitable  commerce  with  a  vengeance ! 

3.  The  doctrine  is  a  cheat  and  a  mockery.  It  flatters  those 
who  perform  very  repugnant  and  disagreeable  labor,  that  they 
are  going  to  be  paid  proportionately  higher  prices  for  their  ser- 
vices. But  the  weak,  awkward,  Euid  unfavored  classes  of 
laborers  find  in  the  end,  that  they  are  just  where  they  were  be- 
fore ;  aU  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  competing  with  each  other 
for  a  bare  subsistence.  What  honesty  is  there  in  raising  a 
poor  cripple's  expectation,  that  he  is  soon  to  be  paid  for  his 
exertions  in  proportion  to  the  pains  they  cost  him,  and  then 
obhge  him  to  compete  with  Hercules  !  If  the  intention  is  to 
pay,  according  to  amount  and  value  of  actual  production,  the 
lowest  price  that  competitors  will  sell  for,  why  not  say  so? 
Why  mock  starving  people  with  false  promises,  that  they  shall 
be  paid  according  to  painfulness  and  disagreeablenessof  labor  ? 
"O,"  say  these  apostles,  "All  will  gain  by  competition  under  our 
system  in  the  end  ;  though  some  may  be  terribly  pinched  for  a 
time."  But  why  cheat  the  ill-favored  classes  by  false  promises  ? 
Why  not  tell  them  that  their  help  is  to  come  after  several  gen- 
erations of  them  shall  have  perished  ? !  But  the  fact  is,  no 
help  is  in  store  for  them.  Your  system  is  a  piece  of  simplism 
that  will  never  go  alone.  Yet  if  you  will  flatter  the  unfortu- 
nate with  such  hopes,  why  not  make  them  some  minimum  guar- 
anty of  subsistence  till  you  can  elevate  them  ?  Because  your 
system  knows  no  guarantees  but  " Ck)st  the  hmit  of  Price"  com- 
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petition  and  beggary.  So  the  unlucky  sort  of  Individual 
Sovereigns,  if  they  fail  in  the  competitive  market,  must  depend 
on  ahns ! 

4.  The  doctrine  provides  no  adequate  authority  for  its  own 
just  application  and  executive  effect.     Whoshall  fix  a^scale  of 
prices  in  any  State,  County  or  Town  ?     A  Legislature,  a  Com- 
mercial Convention,  a  Board  of  Trade,  a   Court  of  Equity,  a 
Jury  of  Commoners,  a  Committee  o^  experienced,  honest  and 
thoroughly  competent  judges  ?     By  no  means  !     This  would     \ 
knock  Individual  Sovereignty  square  in  the  head.     Who  then  ?    / 
Every  Sovereign  for  himself     And  what  then  ?     Let  each  get 
his  price,  if  he  can.     The  purchasing   Sovereigns  will  settle 
aJl  tKe^restty  buying  of  those  who  make  things  and  prices      \\'\^ 
most  agreeable  to  them.    Thus  comes  the  Millennium  of  "Equi- 
table  Commerce"  I 

Such  Eire  my  principal  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  "Cost 
the  Hmit  of  Price."  It  is  specious  in  rhetoric,  but  impracticable 
and  useless  in  real  life,  at  least^s  taught  by  Messrs.  Warren 
and  Aadrews. 

Inq.  I  must  say,  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  plausible  a  doctrine 
demohshed.     But  you  have  spoiled  it  for  me.     Pass  on. 

Ex.  III.  Objections  to  the  general  theory  as  a  social  sys- 
tem. Notwithstanding  the  very  imposing  and  extravagant 
claims  set  up  for  this  theory,  as  the  ne  plus  tdtra  of  social 
science,  and  the  grand  panacea  for  humanity's  complicated 
ailments,  I  am  obliged  to  regard  it  as  very  much  akin  to  the 
famous  proposition  to  **  bell  the  cat!'  Fable  tells  of  a  Conven- 
tion of  mice  once  held  in  an  old  mansion  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  a  very  destructive  cat. 
After  much  discussion,  a  certain  mouse  distinguished  himself  by 
a  captivating  speech,  in  which  he  professed  to  have  discovered, 
after  profound  study,  the  great  desideratum  of  the  Convention. 
It  was  to  procure  a  small  bell  and  fasten  it  by  a  strap  around 
the  neck  of  Puss.  Then  she  would  be  unable  to  move  about 
without  jingling  an  alarm,  which  would  put  it  effectually  in  the 
power  of  every  mouse  to  keep  out  of  her  way.  This  sagacious 
discoverer  brought  down  the  liveliest  plaudits  of  the  house  by 
his  eloquence,  and  the  problem  was  considered  solved  by  large 
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numbers  of  the  Convention.  But  unluckily  the  glorious  bub- 
ble was  exploded  the  next  moment  by  a  shrewd  old  mouse,  who 
moved  that  tlie  orator  be  made  a  special  committee  to  heU  the 
cat !  He  was  compelled  to  decUne  the  honor,  and  as  none  of 
his  admirers  courted  martyrdom  in  the  performance  of  that 
exploit,  the  Convention  broke  up  in  confusion. 

1.  I  object  to  this  social  system,  that  at  requires  a  self-denial 
and  partial  martyrdom,- to ^giye  it  a^faii(  beginning,  which  it  is 
morally  incapable  of  inspiring  in  the  bosoms  of  its  disciples. 
If  it  be  the  hell  for  tJic  cat,  it  must  be  put  on.  Who  will  do 
this  ?  Not  the  cat,  certainly.  Not  unbehevers  in  its  efficacy. 
Who  tlien  ?  Behevers,  disciples.  Individual  Sovereigns.  Will 
they  do  it  ?  Will  men  and  women  who  under  the  old  social 
system  command  $2,  $3,  §5,  and  §10  per  day  go  into  Equitable 
Villages  and  accept  of  Si  per  day,  or  less  even,  for  the  sake 
of  actualizing  their  theory  and  redeeming  society  ?  Will  spec- 
ulators, brokers  and  highly  paid  professionals  do  this  thing  ? 
These  are  the  people  to  do  it ;  not  needy  people  who  now  can 
but  just  live  on  their  scanty  gcttings.  Such  would  only  eat 
each  other  up,  and  starve  at  that.  If  the  valleys  are  to  be 
exalted  by  "  Equitable  Commerce,"  the  mountains  must  be 
brought  down.  Will  the  mountains  agree  to  it,  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause  ?     Let  Mr.  Andrews  answer : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  overstrauicd  nicety  of  the  sect  called 
Friends,  and  of  non-resistants  in  such  behalf,  the  common  sen- 
timent of  enlightened  humanity  is  ^t  in  favor  of  resistance 
against  unprovoked  aggressipij^  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  in 
favor  of  Universal  Peace — the  entire  cessation  of  all  War. 
In  like  manner,  the  friends  of  Equity,  the  acceptors  of  the  cost 
principle,  do  not  in  any  case,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  purpose 
beggaring  themselves,  or  abandoning  any  positions  which  give 
them  the  pecuniary  advantage  in  the  existing  disharmonic  re- 
lations of  society,  from  any  silly  or  overweening  deference  even 
for  their  owti  principles.  They  entertain  rational  and  well- 
considered  views  in  relation  to  the  appropriate  means  of  inau- 
gurating the  reign  of  Equity.  They  propose  the  organization 
of  villages  or  settlements  of  persons  who  understand  the  prin- 
ciple, and  desire  to  act  upon  it  mutually.     They  will  tender 
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intercourse  with  ' out-siders'v  upon  the  same  terras;  hut  if  the 
tender  is  not  accepted,  they  will  tlien  treat  with  them  upon 
their  own  terms,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary,  or  in  their  judgment 
best,  to  treat  with  them  at  all.  They  will  hold  Equity  in  one 
Hand  and  *  fight'  in  the  other — Equity  for  those  who  will  accept 
Equity  and  reciprocate  it,  and  the  conlhct  of  wits  for  those  who 
force  that  issue.  It  is  not  their  design  to  become  either  mar- 
tyrs or  dupes ;  martyrdom  being,  in  their  opinion,  unnecessary, 
and  the  other  alternative  adverse  to  their  tastes." — Science  of 
Society,  Part  IL,p.  6. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Warren,  though  liimself 
somewhat  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  in  his 
cause,  thus  speaks  of  the'  unwiUingness  of  his  converts  to  risk 
any  thing  for  its  promotion. 

*'  And  yet  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  among  the  hundreds 
that  dealt  there  and  most  heartily  approved  of  every  thing  they 
saw  and  heard,  there  were  but  four  persons  that  were  ready  to 
take  part  in  forming  a  village  I  I  admit  that,  in  tliis  respect,  I 
was  disappointed.  I  really  did  expect  more  from  what  had 
been  done,  and.  from  the  ready  admission  that  these  principles 
were  incontrovcrtibly  the  principles  which  were  to  work  out 
the  long-looked  for  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  social  order 
and  harmony  I  Many  among  the  rich  admitted  this  frankly  in 
private  conversations,  but  never  gave  the  least  hint  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  lend  the  least  assistance,  which  was  so  much  need- 
ed I  Hundreds  would  gladly  have  taken  hold  practically  from 
pecuniary  necessity,  but  that  very  necessity  bound  them  in 
absolute  slavery  to  their  daily  routine,  in  which  their  wages 
were  barely  sufficient  for  the  day  in  which  they  were  earned, 
and  they  could  not  aflbrd  to  lose  a  month  in  removing  and 
changing  their  positions ;  and  mere  pecuniary  necessity  was 
not  sufficient  qualification  for  a  pioneer  of  great,  redeeming 
principles  I  Others  dare  not  run  any  risk  of  getting  employ- 
ment in  the  proposed  village.  Some  objected  to  giving  women 
and  children  equitable  compensation  for  their  labor,  or  allowing 
them  opportunities  of  learning  the  secrets  of  shoe -making  and 
other  kinds  of  business.  "VVliole  hosts  were  willing  enough  to 
buy  cheap,  but  they  did  not  see  any  advantage  in  deahng  equi- 
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tably  when  it  reduced  some  of  the  little  petty  advantages  that 
they  now  possessed  over  others.  To  sura  up  all  in  few  words, 
there  was  a  general  lack  of  cajyacity  to  appreciate  the  subject, 
and  an  incapacity  to  overcome  old  habits  of  action,}  which 
seemed  to  act  like  nightmares  upon  tlie  people,  so  that  notwith- 
standing their  best  judgment  approved  and  their  great  interests 
prompted  them  to  move,  yet  a  mysterious,  paralyzing  incubus 
seemed  to  rest  upon  them,  that  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  move.  It  was  almost  discouraging  to  see  such  strange  and 
unaccountable  apathy  following  immediately  upon  such  tri- 
umphant success ;  and  nothing  but  th^  thorough  conviction  that 
these  principles  offered  the  only  chance  for  the  preservation  of 
society  from  a  rapidly  advancing  confusion  and  a  long  night  of 
barbarism,  prevented  theT abandonment  of\such  comparatively 
fruitless  exertion." — Prac.  Details,  pp.  41,  42. 

Here  you  have  the  whole  story.  Comment  is  unnecessary. 
y"^  Mr.  Warren  appealed  to  pocket  selfishness,  and  it  answered  in 
its  own  wisdom,  We  love  to  save  and  make  money  by  tracHrig  at 
tfie  store  of  a  man  wlio  gives  its  better  bargains  t/ian  we  can  get 
elsewliere ;  but  we  prefer  not  to  sacrifice  aiiy  thing  for  your  glori- 
ous cause  I     My  first  objection  is  sustained. 

2.  I  object  to  this  social  system,  that  it  has  no  adequate 
V      foundation  in  religion,  philosoplij^  or f human  naUire,  and  tliere- 

fore  can  never  prevail. 

3.  I  object  to  it,  that  as  a  whole  it  is  an  irrehgious,  demoral- 
\    izing  and  licentious  system,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  pre- 
vail. 

4.  I  object  to  it,  that  as  a  \yhoJ_e  it  is  an  incongruous,  contra- 
dictory, irreconcilable,  impracticable  system. 

5.  "I  object  to  it,  that  as  a  whole  its  tendencjf  is  to  promote 
self-coiiceit,  self-gratification,  pertinacity  of  will^jsolatjon  of 
persons  and  interests  J  anarchjr  and  war  among  human  beings. 

6.  Finally,  I  object  to  it,  that  as  a  whole  it  is  false  in  princi- 
ple, delusive  in  profession,  and  necessarily  fraught  with  dis- 
appointment to  its  disciples  in  its  legitimate  results. 

These  are  my  deUberatc  and  firm  convictions  relative  to 
Individual  Sovereigntyism.     The  radical  and  vast  superiority 
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of  my  social  system  over  it    I  need  not  more  emphatically 
affirm.     I  forbear. 

Inq.  I  most  heartily  concur  in  your  principal  conclusions, 
and  will  thankfully  ponder  all  your  criticisms  till  we  meet 
again. 
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CONVERSATION    IX. 

pRECEPTiTE  Advice. — The  final  Conversation — Inquirer  expresses  his  grati- 
tude and  solemn  purpose  to  devote  himself  for  life  to  the  promotion  of 
Practical  Christian  Socialism — He  requests  Expositor  to  condense  into 
precepts  his  best  advice  to  different  classes  of  disciples — I.  To  candidates  for 
the  Adoptive  Circle  of  the  P.  C,  Republic ;  precepts — IL  To  candidates  for 
the  Unitive  Circle;  precepts — III.  To  Candidates  for  the  Communitive 
Circle ;  precepts — IV.  To  members  of  the  Preceptive  Circle ;  precepts — 
V.  To  official  servants  of  all  grades  ;  precepts — VI.  Relative  to  the  forma- 
tion and  establishment  of  new  Integral  Communities;  precepts — VIL  A 
few  words  to  Practical  Christian  Socialists  as  a  People — Conclusion. 

Ez.  I  have  nearly  completed  this  Exposition.  It  cannot  be 
necessary  to  continue  our  Conversations  on  Practical  Cluistian 
Socialism  beyond  the  present  interview.  I  have  fully  unfold- 
ed to  you  my  Social  System.  Its  Fundamental  Principles, 
Constitutional  Polity  and  Superiority  to  other  Systems  have 
been  clearly  and  thoroughly  illustrated.  Have  I  fulfilled  my 
original  promises,  aAd  have  you  realized  the  expectations  I 
raised  in  your  mind  ? 

Inq.  Your  promises  have  all  been  amply  fulfilled,  and  my 
expectations  have  been  more  than  realized.  I  have  received 
tenfold  more  solid  instruction  and  pleasure  from  these  Conver- 
sations than  I  anticipated.  GJod  is  the  witness  of  that  gratitude 
in  my  heart  for  these  privileges  wliich  words  cannot  express, 
but  which  I  am  sure  will  go  with  me  through  life  and  demon- 
strate itself  in  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  glorious  cause  so 
effectually  commended  to  my  embrace.  My  religious  nature, 
my  reason,  and  my  affectional  sympathies  have  been  completely 
won  to  Practical  Christian  Socialism.  I  espouse  the  enterprise 
in  which  you  are  engaged  with  all  my  heart,  understanding 
and  strength.  Henceforth  I  devote  all  that  I  am  and  may  have 
to  the  expansion  and  consoUdation  of  The  Practical  Christian 
Republic.  I  may  not  be  able  to  distinguish  myself  in  its  ser- 
vice, or  to  lay  any  very  valuable  offering  on  its  altar ;  but  I  am 
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resolved  to  do  what  I  can  for  its  establishment.  If  accepted 
as  one  of  its  citizens,  I  propose  to  devote  myself  especially  to 
the  advocacy  of  its  Principles  and  Polity,  as  a  member  of  the 
Preceptive  Circle. 

Ez,  Thanks  be  to  God  for  my  success.  I  welcome  you  with 
cordial  congratulations  as  a  fellow  laborer,  and  if  need  be  a 
fellow  martyr  in  this  blessed  work  of  human  regeneration. 
May  the  divine  unction  and  benediction  rest  upon  you. 

Inq.  I  would  tliank  you  now  to  condense  into  precepts  the 
best  advice  your  experience  and  reflection  enable  you  to  offer 
under  the  several  heads  which  I  will  successively  name.  Such 
precepts  will  serve  nie  as  a  synoptical  basis  of  instruction  and 
counsel  to  the  principal  classes  of  persons  who  may  become 
interested  in  our  grand  movement,  and  whom  it  may  be  my 
privilege  to  advise. 

L  Precepts  for  persons  desirous  of  entering  the  Adoptive 
Circle  of  The  Pmctical  Christian  Repubhc.  What  have  you 
to  offer  under  this  head  ? 

Ex.  The  following  precepts : 

1.  Read,  inquire  and  reflect  till  you  thoroughly  understand 
the  fundamental  objects,  principles,  polity  and  peculiarities  of 
Practical  Christian  Socialism. 

2.  Consider  the  whole  matter  well.  Look  before  you  leap. 
Count  the  cost  of  espousing  such  a  cause.  Do  not  be  in  haste. 
We  want  soldiers,  like  Gideon's  of  old,  willing  to  lap  up  water 
from  the  running  stream,  each  with  pitcher  and  lamp  invinci- 
ble. 

3.  Let  each  examine  him  or  herself  by  such  questions  as 
these :  Is  it  my  nihng  desire  and  supreme  motive  to  do  right, 
according  to  my  highest  knowledge  and  abihty  ?  Am  I  fully 
convinced  that  Practical  Christian  Sociahsm  enjoins  what  is 
reaJOy  right  toward  God,  neighbors,  friends,  enemies,  strangers, 
and  myself?  Am  I  willing  to  use  my  talents,  skill,  acquire- 
ments, property,  industrial  energies,  and  entire  personal  influ- 
ence as  required  by  such  a  standard  of  righteousness  ?  Am  I 
prepared  to  relinquish  all  the  advantages,  honors,  conveniences 
and  pleasures  of  the  old  social  state  that  are  radically  incom- 
patible with  this  standard  ?     Ilave  I  faith  that,  all  things  con- 
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sidered,  it  would  be  best  for  me,  my  friends  and  the  human 
race  to  do  so  ?  How  much  of  a  martyr  am  I  willing,  by  God's 
help,  to  be  for  the  sake  of  this  cause  ?  Have  I  religion  and 
reason  enough  in  harmonious  cooperation  to  be  a  decent  mem- 
ber of  The  Practical  Christian  Republic  ?  If  you  can  answer 
these  questions  satisfactorily,  then  proceed  to  offer  yourself  for 
membership  in  the  nearest  Quarterly  Conference,  or  Parochial 
Community. 

4.  Having  been  admitted  to  membership,  do  not,  like  too 
many  who  join  the  Nominal  Christian  Church,  imagine  your 
principal  work  done,  but  consider  it  merely  begun.  Consider 
yourself  an  enLerety  not  a  graduate,  of  the  Practical  Christian 
school ;  and  that  you  have  committed  yourself  to  a  Ufe*s  work 
of  rehgious,  moml  and  social  progress.  Henceforth  you  are  a 
reformer  of  all  that  needs  reformation,  and  a  conservative  of 
all  that  is  worthy  of  conservation. 

5.  Study  to  be  useful.  Be  diligent  and  persistent  in  rational 
endeavors  to  enlighten,  purify  and  elevate  yourself,  your  fami- 
ly, your  friends,  your  neighborhood,  society  and  the  world. 

6.  In  due  time,  become  a  member  of  some  Integral  Commu- 
nity, if  the  way  shall  fairly  open  and  duty  not  forbid.  But  be 
not  in  haste.  There  may  be  good  reasons  why  you  should  re- 
main in  comparative  isolation.  Yet  do  not  therefore  conclude 
that  you  cannot  be  useful  to  the  cause.  You  can  do  much  for 
it  where  you  are. 

7.  Live  the  right  life  at  home  and  among  your  neighbors. 
This  will  exert  the  most  powerful  of  influences  in  the  right 
direction. 

8.  Be  punctilious  in  attending  those  regular  religious  and 
business  meetings  of  the  RepubUc  witli  which  you  arc  inune- 
diately  cormected.  Slackness  in  this  particular  will  lead  to 
slackness  in  every  thing  else. 

9.  Encourage  every  instrumentahty  of  the  Republic  for  im* 
provement.  Contribute  Hberally  of  your  time,  talents  and 
means  to  the  maintenance  of  such  instrumentaUties.  Stingi- 
ness in  these  respects  will  infaUibly  prove  the  insincerity  of 
your  high  professions. 

10.  Look  well  to   tlie  matter  of  education  at  home,  and 
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throughout  the  sphere  of  your  influence.     Make  no  truce  with 
ignorance. 

11.  Supply  yoiurself  and  family  dependents  liberally  with 
the  periodicals,  books,  pamphlets  and  tracts  of  the  new  social 
order.  Induce  as  many  of  your  neighbors  as  you  can  to  read 
such  pubUcations,  either  at  your  expense,  or  their  own.  Be 
not  an  obtrusive  proselyter,  and  yet  a  faithful  commender  of 
truth  and  righteousness. 

12.  Employ,  patronize  and  cooperate  with  your  fellow  mem- 
bers in  all  their  laudable  pursuits,  in  preference  to  outsi4ers, 
whenever  you  can  do  so  without  injustice  or  unkindness  to  the 
latter.  If  it  be  possible,  live  peaceably  with  all  mankind ;  but 
be  sure  that  you  compromise  no  essential  divine  principle. 

Thus  much  must  suffice  under  this  head.     What  next  ? 
J&i^.  II.  Precepts  for  persons  desirous  of  entering  the  Uni- 
tive  Circle.     What  have  you  to  offer  ? 

Ex.  All  the  foregoing,  and  the  following  in  addition : 

1.  Remember  that  the  better  people  are,  the  nearer  they  can 
live  comfortably  together ;  and  the  worse  they  are,  the  farther 
must  they  be  kept  apart. 

2.  Remember  that  a  bad  neighbor  always  carries  one  with 
him,  and  never  finds  a  good  neighborhood. 

3.  Be  sure  therefore,  that  you  carry  no  bad  neighbor  along 
with  you  into  a  Rural  or  Joint  Stock  Community,  either  in 
your  own  person  or  in  your  family.  You  will  there  come  in 
close  contact  with  your  fellow  members,  and  every  considera- 
ble defect  of  character  will  ere  long  come  to  light.  The  best 
test  of  personal  worth  is  close  intimacy  in  acquaintance,  coun- 
sel, business  and  the  every  day  affairs  of  life.  But  this  is  a 
severe  test,  before  which  the  gold  of  many  superficial  fair- 
seemers  turns  into  dross.  The  substanticUiy  good  can  be  lived 
.with  comfortahhf,  in  spite  of  weak  spots  and  incidental  imper- 
fections. And  they  with  whom  we  cannot  be  intimate  in  the 
every  day  affairs  of  life,  without  getting  frequently  stung, 
thomed  and  tormented,  are  not  to  be  recognized  as  Practical 
Christians.  Let  such  become  further  regenerated  before  they 
enter  the  Uuitive  Circle  of  oiur  Republic.     These  are  strong 
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but  salutary  hints.      Remember  that  fair  talkers  and  writers 
often  turn  out  to  be  very  wnfair  doers, 

4.  Before  you  offer  yourself  for  membership  in  any  Commu- 
nity, be  careful  to  understand  its  Constitution,  Covenants, 
Enactments  and  peculiar  social  arrangements.  Thus  you  will 
know  your  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  also  those  of 
your  associates.  There  is  a  great  proneness  to  slide  over  these 
tilings  superficially,  and  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  numerous 
facts  which  require  only  a  few  hours  of  reading  and  inquiry  to 
be  well  understood.  This  is  utterly  inexcusable  under  a  social 
system  which  vests  the  supreme  sovereignty  in  plainly  declared 
divine  principles,  requires  every  thing  to  be  done  openly,  and 
excludes  all  capricious  management  of  leaders. 

5.  On  being  admitted  to  membership,  resolve  to  occupy  your 
proper  position,  discharge  your  duties,  and  exercise  your  rights 
conscientiously. 

6.  Be  modest,  unassuming,  conciUatory,  reasonable  and  ac- 
commodating. 

7.  Be  just,  truthful,  frank  and  reUable.  Whatever  you  prom- 
ise or  undertake,  execute  with  punctilious  fidelity,  if  within 
the  bounds  of  possibihty. 

8.  Be  yielding  to  the  last  degree  in  mere  non-essentials ;  but 
fiirm,  uncompromising  and  infiexible  on  all  points  of  absolute 
[•rinciple.  Take  care  not  to  mistake  your  own  will  or  self- 
interest  for  principle. 

9.  Take  care  to  exemplify  the  glorious  Christian  axiom,  "  It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'*  Resolve  to  impose 
few  burdens  on  others,  and  to  bear  many. 

10.  Do  not  sponge,  plunder  and  prey  upon  the  Conmiunity. 
Consider  all  its  corporate  property  as  inviolable  as  that  of  the 
most  orderly  individual.  Have  a  conscience  void  of  offense 
toward  the  Community,  as  well  as  toward  God  and  each 
neighbor. 

11.  Resolve  that  tlie  Community  shall  never  be  made  poorer 
or  weaker  by  your  connection  with  it 

12.  Be  not  a  grun\bler,  croaker  or  panic  maker. 

13.  Bear  patiently  with  and  excuse  all  mere  weaknesses 
and  imperfections ;  but  rebuke  immistakable  sins  without  re- 
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spcct  of  persons.  Obvious  falsehood,  dishonesty,  injustice, 
cruelty,  ugliness,  selfishness,  quarrelsomeness,  arrogance,  tyr- 
anny &:c.,  if  you  shall  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  witness  them  in 
any  of  your  associates,  must  be  rei)roved  and- discountenanced 
promptly  without  fear  or  favor.  Your  own  good,  the  wrong 
doer's  good,  and  the  common  good  imperatively  demand  tliis. 

14.  Cheerfully  conform  to  all  laws,  rules  and  regiUations  of 
tlie  Community  for  the  time  being,  unless  repugnant  to  your 
conscientious  scruples.  If  they  are  thus  repugnant,  declare  it 
pubhcly,  and  request  to  be  excused,  or  move  a  repeal.  If  you 
cannot  succeed  in  obtaining  either,  withdraw  honombly  and 
peaceably. 

15.  Cultivate  common  sense  and  plain  good  nature  as  indis- 
pensable staples  of  Community  happiness.  Where  these  are 
sadly  lacking,  or  either  of  them,  expect  trouble. 

16.  Govern  your  animal  appetites,  your  passions  and  your 
tongue. 

17.  Preserve  your  individuality,  without  magnifying  it.  True 
individuahty  and  sociality  are  perfectly  consonant  with  each 
other. 

18.  Be  prompt  and  firm  in  upholding  Community  order  and 
discipHne. 

19.  Confess  frankly  and  amend  honorably  your  own  faults. 

20.  Stickle  not  for  your  own  rights  and  dues  in  httle  matters ; 
but  be  very  careful  to  respect  those  of  others. 

21.  Execute  all  your  work,  and  transact  all  business  com- 
mitted to  your  charge,  with  such  thoroughness  and  fidehty  that 
neither  friend  nor  foe  can  reasonably  complain. 

22.  Be  no  office-seeker,  and  never  allow  yourself  to  complain 
til  at  you  are  not  appreciated.  Deserve  well,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  God.  If  elected  to  office  and  there  be  no  good  reason  to 
decline,  accept  modestly  and  perform  its  duties  in^  the  most 
orderly  and  faithful  manner  of  which  you  are  capable.  If  over 
others,  make  your  leadership  pleasant  to  them.  If  untkr  oth- 
ers, make  their  leadership  pleasant  to  Hiem,  In  every  station 
and  relation  study  to  be  agreeable^  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
tnily  respected. 

23.  Walk  humbly  with  God.     Give  a  portion  of  every  day 
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to  secret  prayer,  mcditatioa  and  self-examination.  Do  not  neg- 
lect tills  ;  it  will  enable  you  to  do  every  thing  else  better,  and 
to  bear  every  trial  with  more  patience. 

24.  Finally,  do  all  things  and  bear  all  things  conscientiousli/y 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  thus  to  the  highest  good  of  yourself, 
your  family,  your  frends,  your  Community,  your  Republic  and 
the  human  race.  Be  what  you  profess,  and  you  will  have 
nothing  to  fear. 

Let  this  suffice  for  the  second  head.     What  next  ? 

Inq.  III.  Precepts  for  persons  desirous  of  entering  the 
Communitive  Circle.     What  have  you  to  offer  ? 

Ex.  Most  of  the  foregoing,  and  somewhat  additional. 

1.  You  are  aspiring  to  a  very  high  and  difficult  position.  It 
requires  virtues  and  excellences  which  few  have  hitherto  pos- 
sessed. Consider  well  whether  you  are  unselfish  and  wise 
enough  to  assume  such  close  relations,  and  to  sustain  them 
without  friction.     Your  ambition  is  laudable,  but  feaiful. 

2.  Try  it,  if  you  have  faith  and  full  persuasion.  But  do  not 
put  it  on  the  ground  of  absolute  duty.  Regard  it  as  a  privilege, 
wliich  you  are  to  honor  or  dishonor  by  assuming,  and  which 
will  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  you,  according  as  you  shall 
make  a  good  or  ill  use  of  it.  If  you  succeed  well,  you  are  not 
to  be  inflated  with  self-righteousness,  nor  to  look  down  on  oth- 
ers with  contempt.  If  you  fail,  as  two  chances  to  one  you 
will,  you  need  not  despair.  Fall  back  into  the  Unitive  Circle, 
and  there  do  your  duty  cheerfully.  You  have  a  safe  retreat. 
Nevertheless,  try  it,  if  you  choose.     Success  will  be  glorious. 

3.  Remember  that  you  are  not  to  build  up  a  Community  of 
autocrats  and  serfs,  masters  and  slaves,  where  the  few  are  to 
become  giants  by  making  all  the  rest  pigmies  ;  but  a  Commu- 
nity of  equality  and  fmternity,  liberty  and  law,  congeniality 
and  order,  where  the  sovereignty  of  diWne  principles,  not  per- 
sons, must  govern,  and  where  nothing  must  be  required  or  done 
without  a  valid  reason.     This  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve. 

4.  Do  not  take  for  granted  that  the  serpent  of  human  selfish- 
ness has  but  one  head — love  of  mmicy — lust  of  property.  It  is 
a  hydra  with  an  hundred  heads.  Too  many  Communists  think 
that  if  individual  juoperty  can  be  aboHshed,  all  goods  held  in 
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common,  and  trade  superseded,  selfishncsncss  will  have  been 
annihilated,   and  a   paradise  established  at  once.     But  they 
greatly  mistake.     There  are  numerous  causes  of  human  mise- 
ry.    Selfislmess  manifests  itself  tlu'ough  many  lusts.     Among 
these  are  the  following :    The  lust  of  power,  authority,  leader-       / 
ship,  management,  dictation,  usurpation,  tyranny ;  the  lust  of 
preeminence,  distinction,  display,  self-exhibition;  the  lust  of 
talking,  speechifying,  babbling,  tattling ;  the  lust  of  antagonism, 
debate,  rivalry,  mastery,  triumph  ;  the  lust  of  cabal,  faction, 
machination,  imderhand  conspiracy;   the  lust  of  envy,  con- 
tempt,  vexation,   teazing,  thwarting,  depreciation   of   others' 
merit,  detraction,  and  levelling  down  betters ;  the  lust  of  re- 
venge, punishment,  censure,  denunciation,  crushing  and  humil- 
iating offenders  ;  the  lust  of  willfidness,  obstinacy,  doggedness, 
stiff-neckedness ;  the  lust  of  ease,  indolence,  carelessness,  idle- 
ness, laziness ;  the  lust  of  novelty,  frivoUty,  trifling,  sporting,  jest- 
ing, changing ;  the  lust  of  Paul  Pryism,  impertinence,  improper 
interference,  meddling  with  other  people's  business  ;  the  lust        /  2- 
of  secreliveness,    slyness,   cunning,    craftiness,  guile,  dcceit,^     ' 
underworking  and  overreaching;  the  lust  of  eating,  drinking, 
dressing,  using  and  consuming  whatever  gratifies  the  palate, 
the  taste,  the  eye,  the  fancy — undue  liberality  to  self,  often  at 
the   expense  of  others ;  and  finally  the  "  lust  of  the  flesh,"      .  /  (  ' 
amative  self-indulgence  of  every  kind,  from  wanton  kissing  to      ; 
lecherous  coition — from  self  pollution  to  gross  social  pollution.       ;    '   ^ 
All  these  lusts  must  be  mortified  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Whether  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  they  must  all  be  subjected 
to  the  dictates  of  divine  principles.     Then  selfislmess  will  bo 
tlioroughly   subdued.     So  you  see  that  scotcliing  tlie  lust  of 
jiropcrty  is  not  the  cure-all  for  social  evils,  and  that  selfislmess 
is  a  serpent  with  many  heads — a  hydra. 

5.  Remember  that  you  are  proposing  to  enter  into  a  Com- 
munity which  preserves  the  integrality  of  the  family,  and  holds 
its  rights  sacred.  Tliercfore  yoiu  family,  if  you  have  one^ 
must  be  congenial  and  united.  Husband  and  wife,  parents  and 
children  must  be  in  harmony  and  order  witliin  their  own  circle. 
If  there  be  antagonism  and  discord  there,  do  not  think  of  join- 
ing a  Common  Stock  Community. 
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6.  Remember  Uiat,  in  order  to  happiness  in  such  a  closely 
associated  Community,  the  inmates  must  not  only  possess  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  pure  principle,  benevolence  and  reason, 
but  nicely  balanced  minds  and  excellent  self-discipline.  They 
must  be  rationally  agreeable  and  pleasant  associates.  Other- 
wise intimacy  will  be  living  misery.  Reciprocal  disgust,  vexa- 
tion and  contempt  are  not  the  ingredients  of  social  happiness. 
In  such  Communities,  little  things  become  great,  in  proportion 
to  proximity  of  persons  and  unity  of  interests.  Manners  will 
grow  into  importance.  To  say,  do  and  be  just  the  proper  thing 
at  all  times  will  be  more  necessary,  yet  no  less  difficult,  there 
than  elsewhere.  To  be  truly  agreeable  associates  you  must 
keep  the  happy  medium  between  extremes.  You  must  go  far 
enough  and  not  too  far.  You  must  have  religion  without 
superstition,  inflexible  devotion  to  principle  without  bigotry,  Ub- 
erality  without  Ucentiousness,  dignity  without  pride,  frankness 
without  offensive  bluntness,  personal  independence  without 
defiance,  courtesy  without  finesse,  caution  without  timidity, 
positiveness  without  arrogance,  gentleness  without  eflTeminacy, 
accommodation  without  servility,  humility  without  degradation, 
familiarity  without  indecorum  or  impertinence,  freedom  of 
speech  without  garruhty,  communicability  without  imprudent 
leakiness,  industriousness  without  slavish  drudgery,  frugality 
without  parsimony,  economy  without  sordidness,  generosity 
without  lavishness,  mirth  without  rudeness,  order  without  fus- 
siness,  neatness  without  fastidiousness,  boldness  without  im- 
pudence, courage  without  rashness,  moderation  without  slack- 
ness, responsibleness  without  over  anxiety,  and  scrupulous 
conscientiousness  in  all  things  without  overstrained  nicety. 

7.  Before  you  enter  a  Community,  have  your  reserved  rights, 
as  well  as  your  obhgations,  unmistakably  understood  by  all 
parties  concerned.  Then  endeavor  faithfully  to  fulfill  your  part 
of  the  common  covenant  so  long  as  you  remain  a  member.  If 
you  find  yoiurself  congenially  and  usefully  situated,  you  will 
not  desire  to  withdraw.  If  otherwise,  retire  peaceably  and 
honorably. 

Tliis  must  suffice  for  the  third  head.     What  next? 
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Inq,  IV.  Precepts  for  members  of  the  Preceptive  Circle. 
What  have  you  to  offer  ? 

Ex.  Only  a  few  brief  injunctions  additional  to  the  foregoing. 

1.  Presume  not  to  teach  what  you  do  not  imderstand. 

2.  Presume  not  to  preach  what  you  are  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  practice. 

3.  Study  and  labor  earnestly  through  life  to  show  yourselves 
approved  of  God  and  good  men. 

4.  Consecrate  yourselves  and  all  your  resources  to  the  cause 
of  Practical  Christian  SociaUsm. 

5.  Be  just  and  charitable  to  all,  but  turn  neither  to  the  right 
liand  nor  to  the  left  from  your  great  work.  Unswerved  by 
allurement,  neglect,  denunciation,  fear  or  discouragement,  in 
God's  strength  move  steadily,  perseveringly  and  invincibly 
forward.  Lead  on  the  gradually  increasing  hosts  of  our  new 
social  order  to  a  peaceful,  beneficent  and  glorious  victory. 
Halt  not  till  The  Practical  Christian  RepubUc  shall  have 
hved  down  contempt  and  triiunphed  over  all  opposition. 

6.  Jesus  Christ  is  your  Lord  and  Master.  Adhere  faithfully 
to  him.  In  him  God  is  with  us.  Without  him  we  can  do 
nothing.  With  him  and  through  the  power  of  his  cross,  we 
shall  prove  more  than  conquerors.  Be  not  ashamed  nor  dis- 
trustful of  the  Christian  Rehgion.  "  It  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation." 

7.  Be  the  zealous  promoters  of  every  righteous  instrumental- 
ity, agency,  measure  and  expedient  for  increasing  the  intelli- 
gence, wisdom,  strength,  order  and  harmony  of  our  beloved 
RepubUc.  Make  it,  under  God,  self-subsisting,  self-expansive 
and  self-triumphant.  Be  faithful  unto  death,  and  yours  shall 
be  the  crown  of  life. 

What  further  have  you  to  request  ? 

Liq.  V.  Precepts  for  every  grade  of  Communal  officers  and 
managers. 

Ex,  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  will  briefly  say  to  all  offi- 
cial servants : 

1.  Thoroughly  acquaint  yourselves  with  your  duties. 

2.  Perform  them  promptly,  faithfully  and  cheerfully ;  other- 
wise^ resign  and  give  place  to  those  who  will. 
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3.  Be  orderly,  accurate,  judicious  and  careful  in  all  your 
transactions.  Consider  it  inexcusable  to  be  negligent,  slovenly 
and  careless  in  respect  to  any  thing  under  your  official  oversight 

4.  Be  resolute  and  firm  in  the  discharge  of  all  your  duties, 
whoever  may  complain  or  find  fault 

5.  Be  humble,  modest  and  obliging  towards  all  persons  undeF 
your  direction  and  with  whom  you  have  to  deal,  but  never  to 
the  violation  of  any  sovereign  divine  principle. 

6.  Never  be  mean  or  small  in  pecuniary  matters.  With  insid- 
ers or  outsiders,  for  the  sake  of  the  Community.  The  Com- 
munity will  only  be  injured  and  disgraced  by  such  transactions. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  not  allow  the  Community  to  be  sponged 
and  plundered  by  conscienceless  persons,  under  pretext  that 
corporation  property  is  less  sacred  than  that  of  individuals. 
Under  our  social  system,  corporations  and  individuals  stand  on 
the  same  level,  as  to  rights  and  obligations. 

7.  Look  well  to  your  records,  papers  and  all  written  evidence 
of  transactions. 

8.  Be  prompt  and  inflexible,  yet  kind  and  judicious,  in  the 
execution  of  laws,  and  the  administration  of  discipline. 

9.  Insist  on  the  thorough,  neat,  orderly  and  seasonable  exe- 
cution of  all  industry. 

10.  You  are  the  immediate  representatives  of  your  Commu- 
nity among  outsiders.  Take  care  that  neither  your  actions, 
words  nor  tempers  ever  disgrace  the  Republic.  Give  no  human 
being  just  cause  of  complaint. 

11.  Be  able  and  willing  always  to  render  good  reasons  for 
your  requirements  and  proceedings. 

12.  Be  truly  official  servants,  not  hrdUngs.  Seek  not  your 
own  interest,  advantage,  convenience,  ease  olr  tnU,  but  the 
pubUc  good  and  the  glory  of  God.  Govern  and  be  governed 
always  by  the  sovereignty  of  divine  principles. 

I  forbear  under  this  head.     What  next  ? 

Inq.  VI.  Precepts  relating  to  the  formation  and  establish- 
ment of  new  Integral  Commimities.  Is  not  soiae  special  ad- 
vice necessary  ? 

Ex.  If  so,  I  ofier  the  following : 

1.  Find  suitable  persons  to  lead  in  the  teieipme.     There 
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should  be  at  least  one  religious  and  moral  teacher,  one  legisla- 
tor and  social  constructor,  one  financier  and  commerciahst,  one 
mechanical  genius,  one  agricultural  manager,  one  educator,  and 
one  general  counsellor.  These  seven  functional  capabihties 
are  indispensable.  Possibly  some  two  of  them  might  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  person.  If  not,  seven  such  persons  must  be 
found  ;  and  they  ought  to  be  decidedly  competent  persons ;  the 
more  so,  the  better.  They  should  be  devoted  to  the  movement 
and  well  united.  Then  let  as  many  other  useful  persons  of 
various  capabilities  be  enhsted  as  can  be  conveniently  associ- 
ated, and  let  the  Community  be  organized. 

2.  Make  sure  of  funds,  by  subscription  or  otherwise,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  Community  Domain.  This  matter  must  not  be 
left  at  loose  ends-  Windy  promises  must  not  be  trusted.  The 
means  that  can  be  commanded  at  a  specified  period  must  not 
be  over  estimated.  There  must  be  some  financial  certainty  as 
to  what  can  be  depended  on. 

3.  A  suitable  Domain  must  be  sought  and  selected.  An  im- 
healthy  one  would  not  be  suitable.  A  very  costly  one,  beyond 
the  Community's  means,  would  not  be  suitable.  One  of  difii- 
cult  access  to  a  decent  market  would  be  unsuitable.  One  in  an 
intolerant  country,  where  wrong  and  violence  were  prevalent, 
would  be  unsuitable.  One  situated  in  the  midst  o^  a  general 
population  decidedly  unsympathetic  and  hopelessly  irreforma- 
ble  for  a  long  period  would  not  be  suitable.  One  not  tolerably 
adapted  to  the  leading  pursuits  of  the  contemplated  Commu- 
nity would  be  unsuitable.  Every  Community  should  combine 
agricultural,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  A  decent  water  power,  or  some  equiv- 
alent, would  therefore  always  be  desirable.  But  when  Com- 
munities become  numerous,  some  will  lead  ofl'  in  one  general 
pursuit,  and  some  in  another ;  trusting  to  equitable  exchanges 
with  each  other  for  all  necessaries  not  produced  at  home.  A 
suitable  Domain  for  one  might  tlierefore  not  be  equally  so  for 
another.  Let  competent  delegates  of  the  Community  exam- 
ine and  report ;  and  then  let  a  decision  be  made. 

4.  Much  caution,  circiunspection  and  prudence  must  be  used 
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in  purchasing  a  Domain,  arranging  payments  and  securing  a 
good  title. 

5.  Next  the  Domain  is  to  be  settled.  Sound  judgment  and 
practical  common  sense  will  be  indispensable  in  this  process. 
The  Village  Site,  public  grounds,  Cemetery  &c.,  are  to  be  laid 
off     Proceed  delibemtely,  and  do  every  thing  in  order. 

6.  Gradually  the  whole  circle  of  Community  interests  and 
operations  must  be  organically  arranged.  Let  the  officers  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  knowledge  that  can  be  derived  from 
books,  and  especially  from  documents,  published  and  unpub- 
lished, which  set  forth  the  experience  of  already  established 
Communities.  Let  them  also  take  counsel  with  the  most 
intelligent  members  of  such  Communities  on  difficult  points. 
Then  let  all  possible  improvements  be  superadded. 

7.  Let  great  allowance  be  made  for  drawbacks  and  disap- 
pointments. Make  an  average  discount  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the 
professions,  promises  and  representations  of  persons  not  abso- 
lutely knoivn  to  be  reliable.  Put  little  confidence  in  letters, 
written  recommendations,  or  fine  talk.  Prove  candidates  for 
membership  well  before  admitting  them.  Almost  every  thing 
you  calculate  on  will  more  or  less  disappoint  sanguine  expec- 
tations. 

8.  Do  not  run  too  fast,  nor  undertake  too  much.  People 
desirous  of  joining  you  will  be  impatient  to  do  so  before  you 
are  ready  for  them.  They  will  profess  a  perfect  willingness  to 
suffer  all  manner  of  inconvenience,  if  you  will  receive  them  at 
once.  Do  no  such  thing ;  unless  you  can  house  and  employ 
them  comfortably.  They  will  embarrass  you,  and  soon  trrow 
sick  of  their  situation.  It  is  your  business  to  know  how  far 
you  can  go  and  how  much  you  can  comfortably  accomplish  in 
these  matters.  Be  cool ;  do  right ;  and  all  parties  will  be 
better  pleased  in  the  end. 

10.  Beware  of  giving  and  of  receiving  wwcA  credit  in  pecuni- 
ary matters.  It  is  very  dangerous.  Make  your  Community  a 
self-subsisting  one  from  the  very  beginning,  if  possible.  Live 
wthin  your  means.  Do  not  seek  thrift  by  begging,  nor  by  get- 
ting trusted  without  solid  security. 

11.  Take  care  not  to  over-appraise  Community  property  in 
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making  up  your  annual  account  You  will  be  strongly  tempted 
to  do  so.  But  it  will  prove  bad  policy  in  tlie  end.  Better  not 
make  yourselves  richer  on  paper  than  you  really  are  in  pocket, 

12.  Take  great  pains  with  all  your  industrial  productions  and 
fabrications,  especially  those  intended  for  sale,  to  establish  a 
good  reputation.  Your  work  and  your  commerce  will  preach 
you  up  or  dmcn  more  effectually  than  a  dozen  pubUc  talkers. 
Deserve  well  of  your  neighbors. 

13.  Form  good  habits  from  the  beginning  in  respect  to  all 
your  social  and  organic,  as  well  as  your  individual  conduct. 
Insist  unitedly  and  resolutely  on  having  every  thing  done  as  it 
ought  to  be.     Then  fear  not  a  failure. 

14.  Institute  regular  religious  and  discipHnary  meetings,  and 
the  best  educational  instrumentalities  you  can,  at  the  very  out- 
set of  your  settlement.  It  may  be  a  little  inconvenient,  but  "  it 
vn)l  pay."  It  will  give  character,  strength  and  success  to  your 
infant  Community.  The  genius  of  Practical  Christian  Socialism 
forbids  you  to  dispense  with  these  institutions.  In  our  move- 
ment, every  thing  depends  on  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
religious  sentiment,  social  affections,  intellect  and  reason. 

15.  Take  all  reasonable  pains  to  enlighten,  reform  and  elevate 
the  people  of  your  general  vicinity.  To  this  end,  let  a  friendly 
general  intercourse  be  maintained  with  such  of  them  as  are 
disposed  to  reciprocate  it.  Let  them  have  the  benefit  of  lec- 
tures, preacliing,  social  conferences,  books,  papers  and  conver- 
sation. Only  he  careful  not  to  lose  moral  purity  and  power  by 
compromise  of  princii)le. 

Other  suggestions  might  be  offered  under  this  head,  but  I 
refrain.     What  further  do  you  desire  ? 

Inq.  VIL  A  few  words  addressed  to  Practical  Christian 
Socialists  as  a  People. 

Ex.  To  them  I  will  say  :  Your  declared  objects,  principles 
and  social  polity  are  the  best,  the  noblest  and  the  worthiest 
tliat  human  nature  can  embrace,  hve  for,  or  die  for.  Try  to 
appreciate  their  sublime  excellency.  Hold  the  glorious  cause 
in  which  tliey  are  combined y?r5^  and  dearest  of  all  others.  Be 
ardently  and  indissolubly  attached  to  it.  Never  be  ashamed  of 
it,  however  contemned  by  "  the  wise  and  pnident"     It  has  a 
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destiny  of  triumphant  success  recorded  among  the  decrees  of 
Heaven.  Though  its  beginning  was  as  a  little  leaven  hid  in 
many  measures  of  meal,  it  will  leaven  the  whole  lump.  Have 
faith.  "  Fear  not  httle  flock  ;  it  is  your  Father's  gooc^  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  kingdom."  Be  faithful.  Be  j>ersevering. 
Keep  steadily  at  work  like  the  industrious  ants  and  bees,  each 
in  his  or  her  own  best  way.  The  world  will  give  little  heed  to 
you  at  present.  Some  will  notice  you  with  a  sneer.  Others 
will  bid  you  leave  your  Uttk  cause  and  join  their  greaZ  one. 
"  Many  will  say,  lo  here,  or  lo  there"  is  the  all-important  work 
to  be  done.  Be  not  moved.  Work  on.  Plant  one  Community 
afler  another  and  consolidate  it.  Step  by  step,  slowly  but 
surely,  advance  toward  yoiur  distant  goal.  Mind  your  own 
business,  and  make  every  blow  tell.  Ask  not  for  applause. 
Demand  not  that  the  world  appreciate  your  enterprise.  Depend 
not  on  popular  smiles,  nor  the  favor  of  the  great.  Court  not 
the  old  Church ;  neither  fawn  before  the  old  State.  You  are 
to  build  up  your  own  Chiurch  and  your  own  State  on  the  sohd 
foundatiqn  of  Practical  Christianity.  You  are  to  solve  your 
own  problem,  and  work  out  your  own  destiny.  Therefore 
walk  on  your  own  feet ;  use  your  own  hands ;  eat  your  own 
bread;  sit  under  your  own  vines  and  fig  trees.  Make  your 
Republic  religiously,  morally,  intellectually,  socially,  pecuniari- 
ly, peacefully  and  benevolently  independent.  In  process  of 
time  the  dimmest  eyes  will  see  its  actualities ;  the  dullest  cats 
will  hear  of  its  fame ;  and  the  most  inveterate  skej)tics  will 
confess  that  you  have  succeeded.  Be  hopeful.  Be  united. 
Stand  by  each  other  in  ever)'  emergency.  Trust  in  God.  Be 
indomitable.  Be  what  you  i)rofess.  So  shall  your  banner  of 
truth,  love  and  peace  finally  wave  in  serene  majesty  over  eve- 
ry temple  turret  of  regenerated  humanity.  And  then  shall  the 
will  of  our  Universal  Father  "  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven."  "  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all 
things ;  to  whom  be  glory  forever.     Amen." 

Shall  we  now  close  ? 

Inq.  I  would  detain  you  for  my  pleasure  even  longer.  I  am 
reluctant  to  terminate  these  happy  interviews.  But  you  are 
now  fairly  entitled  to  a  discharge    from  the  studious  appli- 
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cation  you  have  given  to  this  elaborate  Exposition.  In  con- 
clusion, permit  me  to  repeat  my  warmest  thanks  for  tlic  benefits 
you  have  conferred  on  me,  and  with  them  my  solemn  reassur- 
ance, tliat,  by  divine  help,  I  will  be  your  faithful  fellow  laborer 
through  Ufe  in  disseminating,  commending,  defending  and 
promoting  Practical  Christian  Socialism. 

Ex,  I  also  repeat  to  you  my  welcome  to  the  work,  my  cordial 
congratulations,  and  my  fraternal  benediction.  Be  it  as  you 
have  resolved.  And  may  the  approbation  of  God  our  Father, 
tlie  inspiring  unction  of  the  Holy  Christ- Spirit,  the  ministra- 
tions of  heavenly  angels,  the  sympathies  of  all  true  souls,  and 
the  solaces  of  a  good  conscience  be  with  us  and  oiur  beloved 
associates  forevermore. 


THE   END. 
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